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A PIOUS HOPE. 


PARLIAMENTARY METHODS FOR OtIR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The growth of the interest taken, in 
politics by the younger generation is 
undoubtedly going to lead to astounding 
developments in our Public Schools, 
and it is hardly too much to say that 
in a few years our higher educational 
system may be closely modelled on the 
lines of Question-time in the House of 
Commons. We offer a few illustrations 
of the new method. 

Asked whether he knew the accusa- 
tive plural of the word ^^mensa” 
Eoberts minor replied that he had no 
information on the subject. 

In reply ‘to a question as to what 
reason Heney VIII. had for divorcing 
Catheeine op Aragon, Johnson stated 
that in view of the technical nature of 
the subject he had appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the matter and 
report at an early date. 

Questioned as to the three large ink 
splashes on the Fourth Form ceiling, 


Huggins replied that the whole matter 
was under consideration and that he 
hoped to make a statement towards the 
end of the current term. 

On the subject of the Crusades, 
Mr. Walters, asked whether it 

was a fact that artillery was used by 
Eichaed I. against the Saracens, and 
if so, to what extent? Brown tertius 
replied that the answer to the -first part 
of the question was in the negative and 
that the second part therefore did not 
arise. 

Eeplying to a question as to whether 
he knew the meaning of the term 
“ Law of Diminishing Eeturfis,’’ Jones 
quintus referred his learned friend to 
the replies given to the same question 
in the course of the hearing of the Esti- 
mates for Pocket-money. 

Asked during a discussion on Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses whether his attention 
had been called to the agreement of 
adjectives with the nouns to which they 
refer, Gregson replied that he must 
have notice of that question. 


Commercial Candour. 

From a hotel advertisement : — 

“Havitig secured additional Buildings, we 
are in a position to do the Public at Eeduced 
Prices from May till November,” 

So'tith African Paper^ 

. “ The Concert held in- the Good Templars’ 
HaU was a great success . . . Special thanks 
are due to the Yioar’s daughter, who laboured 
the whole evening at the piano, which as 
usual fell upon her .” — South Africcm Papei\ 

We cannot excuse this habit in the 
piano, though the lady (who seems to 
have been courageous) may have given 
it- provocation. 

“ Three whippets, one springer spaniel, two 
white West Island terriers, a coop of magpies, 
and a coop of bantams — all valuable pedigree 
stock by British breeders for American fanciers 
— ^formed the live cargo of the White Star liner 
Baltic when she left Liverpool for New York on 
Saturday. ” — Birmingham Paper, 

We trust the pedigree magpies were 
too well-bred to drop their aitches, as 
the West Island terriers ” appear to 
have done. 
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MORE ARGUMENT FOR “SUMMER-TIME.” 

r“ Our Medical Correspondent ” in Tlie Times has observed that the 
recent speU of sunless weather was responsible for a 
Dis"*nssiiie the deplorable effects of the withdrawal of the suns 
tenkcenUnfluence, he writes as follows : “The &Uing on our 
eves shines, as it were, in everv remote cell, being distributed by the 
nervous svstem in the form of a multitude of stimulations. • • • 
spring advances to summer a higher ‘tone’ of activity, is produced. 
At such a time fading of the light leaves humanity in much the same 
position as does disappointment of hope.”] 


Why did we suffer from a sick depression 
During the latter part of June ? 

Why did the thought of Duty’s daily session 
Induce a tendency to swoon ? 

Why went our women to the Sales of Surnmer, 
And why to Wimbledon, with vacant mind. 
Trailing distracted feet, as when a plumber 
Has left his tools behind ? 


I know; for I have read the strange disclosure 
Made by The Times’ Official Doe . ^ 

(Eor just three-ha’pence he will diagnose your 
Symptoms and tell you why you crock) ; 
When Sol, it seems, who stimulates the system. 
Causing a keen desire for making hay, 

Ceased his activities, the public missed ’em ; 
That ’s where the trouble lay. 


I wondered why, last week, a kind of stupor 
Took me and made my cells go wrong ; 

Why I was disinclined to loop the loop or . 

Even engage in flights of song ; ^ 

But now I know ; I also guess the reason 

Why household flies — a thing not widely known — 
Live in retreat throughout the winter season : — 

To hide their loss of ** tone'' 


0 Mr. Shorty, now brandishing the Gorgon’s 
Head with its fatal power to blight, 

Pause ere you have the nation’s nervous organs 
Kuined for lack of warmth and light ; 

To medical opinion once you ceded ; * 

Shall innocence fare worse with you than crime ? 
Oh, he your former self and do as he did — 

Eeprieve our Summer-Time. 0. S. 


NEW WIRELESS FOR OLD. 

{Behig the complaint of an exzB.N.V.B, luireless operator 
addressed in strict confidence to an old coUeagne of the 
Auxiliary Patrol,) ‘ ^ 

My dear Georoe, — You must inevitably have read about 
the remarkable developments that have lately taken place 
in the science of wireless telephony ; how, at a trifling cost, 
it will very soon be possible by this means to bring both 
pleasure and intellectual stimulus directly into the homes 
of the people. A splendid enterprise, one may say, worthy 
of applause and encouragement,’ At the same time, George, 
speaking as one old key-tapper of the antiquated dot-and- 
dash days to another, I would like to know just what is 
your own candid opinion of it all. 

When you and I were a couple of seafaring characters 
we suffered not a little from Pate’s manifold discourtesies; 
the pitiless elements made us their plaything. Neverthe- 
less we bore their buffets cheerfully, confident that in the 
end we should gain our reward.' The time will come, we 
assured each other, when our friends will be proud of us 
and will eagerly point us out to others. See that quiet 
unheroic-looking fellow sitting over there ? ” they will 
whisper. “ Well, you might not think it, but during the 


Great War that man was a wireless operator.” This, I 
say was the kind of modest hope that spurred us to ulti- 
mate victory. Now, George, old filibuster, I ask you, how 
is this forthcoming revelation of the wireless mysteries 
going to, affect our reputations ? Where exactly shall we 

stand in the days to come ? , , , , j? 

It is useless to blind ourselves to the truth ; the wave oi 
scientific progress has swept on, leaving us stranded in its 
wake. What does the word “wireless ” mean to you and 
me 9 It recalls brave memories of sea- tossed cabins, of 
leaking decks, of faintly audible Morse signals which, amid 
the clatter of whirring windlasses, it was our duty to inter- 
cept lest the Pleet and the Empire should perish. But 
what will it mean to the rising generation ? A comfortable 
armchair and a cigar, half-an-hour with George Eobey 
or a selection by a string quartette. George, old comrade, 
the glory of our ancient deeds is in danger of being lost in 
a riot of song and laughter. 

Consider the sort of thing we shall have to face. Our 
children, wearied of the fairy tales broadcast for their 
amusement, will come to us about bedtime and clamber on 
our knees. • “Tell us. Daddy,” they will say, “all about 
the Great War and what you did 'in it.” And when ^ye 
proudly tell them that we were wireless operators how will 
they understand ? “Oh, how ripping for you ! ’’ they will 
cry. “Fancy having been ^able to play such a jolly game 
when there was a dreadful war on. Do tell us some of the 
stories they used to broadcast in those days.” You see 
what I mean, George ? They won’t understand, will they ? 

Even this is not all. You remember that once a simple 
ignorant deckhand was drafted to our ship and a liumourist 
among the crew told him that if he went down to the wire- 
less cabin he would hear his wife speaking to him from 
Tyneside. The foolish fellow believed it, and from that 
moment he never approached our quarters without betray- 
ing obvious signs of trepidation. What a joke was this 1 
We chuckled over it for months and told all our friends, so 
that the fame of it spread from port to port. ' Since then 
I have recounted it to scores of people, and without excep- 
tion they have laughed heartily. But no one will ever 
laugh at it again, except perhaps out of courtesy, for it is 
no longer ridiculously funny to think of a man far out on 
the North Sea going in constant fear of a scolding from 
his wife in South Shields. The thing might reasonably hap- 
pen at any moment. 

I suppose we must bow to the inevitable. Once, in our 
unassuming way, we fancied ourselves to be candidates for 
the laurels of fame, you and I ; we vrere experts after a 
fashion in a dignified and vital branch of naval warfare. Now 
we might as well confess to having worked a gramophone 
in the wardroom of a shore dep6t. I am afraid, old sea-dog, 
that in the time to come we must be content to hide our 
headlights under a bushel.' ' 

Your affectionate shipmate, Eeginald. 

“ Eepresentatives of every synagogue and Jewish institution in 
the c£it£y contributed to the presentation.” — l^i'ovincial Pajjc?'. 

Even the printer seems to have made his little offering. 

“The theories put forward that gold and treasure has been dis- 
covered are mere phantoms of the magmalion .” — Welsh Paper. 

This monster is, of course, extinct, and only occurs to-day 
in the form of a phantom. 

From an article entitled “ Harding on War Songs ” : — 

“ * Again,’ says the President, ‘ the Spanisli-Amorican War set ns 
all singing “ There ’s (hie) a Hot Tims in the OlcTTown to-night.” ’ ” 

American Paper,, 

Of course that was before Prohibition. 






LAW AND DISOKDER. 


I Mb. Taft. “ WELL, SIR, I CARRY AWAY A VERY FAVOURABLE IMPRESSION OF JUDICIAL 

PROCEDURE ON- THIS SIDE.” 


The Loed Ohancbelob. “ PITY YOU MISSED THE FOUR COURTS; 
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FOR THIS RELIEF . . ; 

AT LAST WE CAN USE THJl NEW HOSE WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE. 


A 

In the town of Caxburgli there dwelt 
a man, whose name I do not know; 
but his name, like the rest of him, was 
of no importance. Let him answer to 
“ Hi,” like the gentleman in The Snark. 
Now this Hi had no money and no 
work ; in fact he was a thoroughly low 
fellow. And one day his sense of the 
unfitness of things so worked upon his 
mind that .he rose up in a public place 
and made a speech about it. 

In the course of his address he uttered 
certain opinions of a revolutionary 
nature, but mildly enough, for he was 
a mild little man ; so mild that no one 
I in the audience treated his remarks 
I with any seriousness. In fact they 
laughed. Nor would the police have 
taken him seriously if he had not chosen 
to deliver his address in a place in which 
it was not customary to deliver revolu- 
tionary addresses. He delivered it in 
,an open space off the public highway 
where the statue of a benevolent mayor 
had been erected; and this space was 
so small that the audience which gath- 
ered to laugh at the ridiculous little 
man overflowed on to the public high- 
way and obstructed the traffic, seriously 


delaying the progress of a municipal 
tram. 

Now in this country, quite rightly, it 
is one thing to preach revolution in a 
mild way, but it is quite another thing 
to obstruct a municipal tram. Mr. Hi 
was arrested. In the course of the 
police-court proceedings it came' out 
that he had been preaching revolution ; 
and though the fair-minded constable 
added that his audience had treated him 
as a joke the magistrate remarked, very 
properly, that in these times revolution 
was no joke, and no man must speak 
lightly of it, especially if in so doing he 
hindered his fellow-citizens in the exer- 
cise of their common liberties. And he 
was compelled to treat Mr. Hi a little 
more seriously than Mr. Hi*s audience 
had treated him. Mr. Hi raised no 
objection, for he was a mild man and 
knew that he had done wrong. 

Now in this town there was a uni- 
versity for the sons of gentlemen. And 
in it there was one whom we will call 
ffoulkes FitzBustace, for want of a 
worse name. And one day, as he sat 
in the barber’s shop, idly turning over 
an old local paper, his eye caught the 
account of Mr. Hi’s trial. It caught 
the words ** revolution ” and *‘joke,’” 


and in his fertile brain there sprang 
and burgeoned an idea. The end of his 
last term was but a few days distant 
and time hung heavy on his hands ; for 
BitzEustacewasnot seeking honours,” 
and honours of no kind had been thrust 
upon him. 

Hut at least he could “go down ” in 
a -blaze of glory. And he conceived 
with rapture the majestic notion of a 
Mock Eevolution. 

So it came to' pass that when Mr, Hi 
emerged from the common prison, 
chastened and repentant, but not 
less low than before, he beheld in the 
public streets a strange thing. A large 
body of high-spirited young gentlemen 
were_ marching in procession, headed 
I by EitzEustace and a mock Soviet, in 
false black beards and extraordinary 
costumes. They carried banners, on 
which were blazoned, bu^, of course, in 
fun, sentiments of the most appallingly 
subversive character. They also carried 
mock revolvers with card-board barrels, 
which they flourished at the spectators 
as they passed; and these weapons in 
the most laughable fashion squirted a 
stream of water into the faces of the 
citizens. 

Some of the students had mock 
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knouts, and even mock bombs com- 
posed largely of decaying cabbage, and 
these, when dung among the crowd 
with mock ferocity, caused intense 
amusement. None laughed so heartily 
as Mr. Hi, who received the full force of 
an unusually decayed bomb in his face. 

Thus the light-hearted young gentle- 
men marched in triumph round the 
town. A few policemen had early at- 
tached themselves to the procession, 
but, seeing the fun of the thing and 
indeed being powerless to do anything 
else, contented themselves with march- 
ing in front, in order to see that the 
procession was not obstructed. For 
this, of course, would have obstructed 
the traffic. Eeadily enough the carts 
and motor-cars drew into the kerb and 
halted to let the jolly boys go by. And 
how the owners of the cars laughed as 
one after another the students blew 
their horns for them or playfully 
banged them on the head with bladders ! 
It was a gay scene. 

Mr. Hi followed with large numbers 
of the mere townsfolk; and at length 
the Soviet reached the little space where 
he had made his famous speech/ And 
here, for he was by now tired of walking, 
the gay and ingenious FitzEustace de- 
cided that he would hold an Extraordi- 
nary Commission for the Punishment 
of Oounter-Eevolutionaries. Mounting 
the steps of the late mayor, whose per- 
son they decorated with stray fragments 
of cabbage and old newspapers, th^ 
Soviet proceeded to try, and condemn 
to hideous deaths, a number of under- 
graduates suspected of reactionary ten- 
dencies. 

This was extremely entertaining, and 
a vast and hilarious crowd filled the 
street, through which the police with 
difficulty forced a passage for the muni- 
cipal trams. All other vehicles were 
diverted to a different route, that none 
of the merry-makers might be injured. 

Thus all went well ; but at last, ever 
ready for fresh diversion, FitzEustace 
beheld one of the municipal trams, half- 
full of citizens and inextricably bogged 
in the crowd before him ; and it became 
clear to him that the tram was a nest 
of counter - revolutionaries. At his 
command the fearless youths, in the 
most gentlemanly manner conceivable, 
boarded the tram and proceeded to 
eject the occupants. It was through 
a pure misunderstanding that the con- 
ductor’s roll of tickets was distributed 
among the crowd, and it was by the 
merest accident that the hat of the con- 
ductor was transferred to the head of 
the late mayor. The conductor was a 
good fellow and saw the joke immedi- 
ately. * 

Bui neW' it a^^med to the police that 
the joke, though side-splitting, had 


ill 1,(11 
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Aunt. “You’ve been a very naughty little girl to-day, Pamela.” 
Pamela. “Well, you shouldn’t come on a Monday; that’s my bad day.” 


continued long enough ; so they ejected 
the students from the tram and desired 
FitzEustace to desist from his opera- 
tions. To this he replied with witty 
prevarications, after which a constable 
gently but firmly laid a hand upon his 
shoulder, suggesting at the same time 
that he should descend from his post of 
vantage. FitzEustace then uttered a 
valiant cry of “ Comrades ! to the 
rescue 1 ” Thereupon a great number of 
chivalrous youths, and not a few of the 
mere townsfolk, rushed to his rescue. 
Among these last was the mild-man- 
nered Mr. Hi. He had no peculiar love 
for FitzEustace, but he was a romantic, 
and he had reasons for believing that 
policemen were generally in the wrong. 

At this moment there was a cry from 
one of the undergraduates, announcing 
the approach of the Proctors, or those 


responsible for the discipline of the 
young gentlemen. And at that cry tho 
audacious boys rapidly withdrew in all 
directions. 

Thus the Proctors on their arrival 
found a harassed constable, bolding in 
one hand the gay and generous Fitz- 
Eustace, and in the other the unspeak- 
able Hi, who had been immediately 
recognised and seized as a rowdy already 
known to the police. 

FitzEustace was delivered over to the 
Proctors for disciplinary treatment by 
the University authorities. He was, of 
course, “sent down” with ignominy, 
thus losing the last three days of his 
last term. But he went down, like the 
sun, in a blaze of glory. 

And Mr. Hi, in the common prison, 
pondered deeply the my;rt%:ries-:oi life. 

. - A.P. H. 
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THE TWELVE COURTS. 

New Wimeledox, with its imposing 
Centro Court and eleven others, is so 
much bigger than the old that one 
marvels bow the tournament used to be 
managed at all. And if the modern 
fashion of intensive enthusiasm for 
lawn -tennis goes on growing I suppose 
w'e shall soon be wondering how the 
present accommodation could ever have 
been thought adequate. For lawn ten- 
nis is becoming more than a cult, it will 
soon be a frenzy. I am told that no 
parlour-maid's luggage is complete to- 
day without a racquet, while even the 
new cook, despite her bulk, inquires 
pointedly, before agreeing to come, if 
the court is hard or soft, and behaves 
accordingly. She will soon be 
asking if the lawn was sown or, 
like that afcthe New Wimbledon, 
consists of turf brought from Sol- 
way Firth. Isn’t that an extra- 
ordinary refinement — that one 
must go all the way to Solway 
Firth for the onlyfitting carpet on 
which the champions can meet ? 

The turf of the South Downs 
was once thought good enough 
for anyone; but to-day Solway 
Firth holds sway. Next year it 
may be Iceland Moss 1 

The sheep from whose little 
insides the racquet strings are 
made graze also on the edges of 
this Border estuary, for all I 
know ; and no others need apply. 

It seems to narrow down the 
game. 

And the nets — where do they 
come from ? One leaves the New 
Wimbledon, after a visit to every 
one of the Twelve Courts, with 
a^heart aching for the poor nets. , 

No doubt they bring some of I 
the punishment on themselves by spring- 
ing into the air just as the first service 
is being delivered (you have seen it 
yourself when playing?), but, even so, 
one has to pity them, their punishment 
is so heavy. And, if at New Wimbledon, 


twenty-two upwards, all engaged in 
this mimic warfare at once. It is not a 
sight for sore eyes. It is too bewilder- 
ing. The air is thick with fiying balls, 
the earth is a mass of people surround- 
ing white scurrying figures. What the 
Olympians must think of it all, peering 
through the chinks of their celestial 
fastness, one can only conjecture. The 
nearest thing to an Olympian was the 
aviator \vho on Tuesday thought it 
clever to make circles over the ground 
while Mr. Crawley was doing his best 
to overcome French competition. But 
it would be interesting too to observe 
the face of a Patagonian unversed in 
the intricacies of our civilization if he 
were suddenly to be set in the midst of 
this turmoil of balls, and racquets, and 



Old Party (as Miss JipjpSf who affects the Lenglen ha^ideati^ 
passes), “This 'ere tennis game seems to be gbttin’ 

DANGEROUS. ThAT 'S THE SECONB YOUNG PERSON I 'VE SEEN 
TO-DAY WITH 'ER 'eaD ORL BANDAGED UP,” 


what about the nets everywhere else ' 

The tennis nets of England 
Wherever people play 
BCave got a most annoying trick 
Of getting in the way. 

The tennis nets of England — 

Oh, how for them we grieve, 

So banged about b}^ balls are they 
Prom dawn to dewy eve. 

One of the attractions of the New 
Wimbledon Centre Court stand-in 
addition to the circumstance that it 
holds a great many people— is that its 
, outside passages on the north side 
command an embracive -view of -the 
other eleven courts. Thus you may see 
at onee any number of players, from 


spectators, and umpires of both sexes 
high on their perches. What could he 
make^ of it all ? Would he think it 
frivolity, or ritual ? 

If he had any knowledge of English 
churches he might be forgiven for 
thinking it ritual, because at church 
the congregation numbers so many 
more women than men. At New Wim- 
bledon on Friday, when the magnetic 
if temperamental Suzanne met Miss 
McKane, tbe women in the congrega- 
tion were at least ten to every man, 
and probably more. Lawn tennis is 
the only game which women go to see 
alone or with women. There are a few I 
women at every cricket match, and a 
few at every football match; but never 
unaccompanied by a man. Lawn ten- 
nis, however, they follow for lawn ten- 
ms s sake, with a keenness that could 
not be excelled by the devotee of anv 
rival pastime. 


Strange are the vagaries of English 
applause everywhere, but at New Wim- 
bledon strangest. Bather than not ap- 
plaud at all, the congregation clap their 
bands when the men spread tbe green 
tarpaulin over the turf and applaud the 
sun wdien he comes out again and 
the tarpaulin is removed. When M. 
CocHBT won his match against Mr. 
Crawley — one of the finest struggles I 
ever saw, for at one time the score in 
Mr. Crawley’s favour was two sets, 
five games and a winning stroke to 
make; and yet the little Frenchman 
beat him — when M. Coohet left the 
court at the close there were a few 
hands for him, but when Mr. Crawley 
left there was what is called an ovation. 
Sympathy with the loser, praise for 
' a gallant fighter, no doubt 
helped to swell the volume ; but 
one would have liked tbe for- 
eigner, who bad fought no less 
gallantly and had won bis first 
match on this ground, to have 
had at least equal recognition. 

I am all for cheering tlie loser, 
but when he has been beaten as 
notably and cleanly as Mr. 
Crawley was I would give the 
winner something extra. 

The applause was even more 
partial and, to my thinking, less 
sporting when Miss McKane 
was playing Mdlle. Lenglen, 
for it was so pronounced in the 
Englishwoman’s favour that her 
opponent might easily have been 
rattled into losing, and that isn’t 
quite the way in which we want 
to win. And there was a curious 
incident in the match between 
that agile and alert Spaniard, 
Seiior Alonso and Mr. Bisse- 
KER, the Englishman, in Court 
3. Mr. BissEKERjiad driven a 
ball far back and beaten the Iberian 
Hope (as be was then!) and linesmen 
being provided only in the Centre Court 
matches there was no one but Seilor 
Alonso himself to inform the referee 
whether or not this ball was in or out. 
Seiior Alonso at once told him, “It was 
all right, ’ he said; “on the line.” And 
thereupon one’s ears were humiliated 
by a round of applause, not for Mr. 
Bisseker s excellent stroke, for the time 
for that had passed, but for the adver- 
sary s honesty ! Good Heavens 1 one 
thought, what can this gentleman from 
the land of Don Quixote think of our 
ordinary manners and morality if such a 
premium is to be put on a simple state- 
ment of fact ? 

Alas for Alonso, that spirited son of 
Spain ! Seeing hipa on Tuesday against 
Mr. Bisseker and remembering his last 
year’s courtly contest with Mr. Schi- 
MiDzu of Japan, when they competed 
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nofe only in lawn tennis but in punc- 
tilio, I came awa}" full of confidence 
tliat I should see him again and again, 
if not in tlie actual final. But New 
Winibledon, as well as Oxford, is a 
home of lost causes and impossible 
loyalties; anything may happen there; 
and on Wednesday he met iM. Brugxon 
, of France and was beaten. Lawn tennis 
j has veiy little in common with cricket ; 

, but it is borrowing this year some of 
j the glorious uncertainty of the older 
I game. For Mr. Norton went down too, 

I also on Wednesday, and Mr. Norton 
! was the fancy of so many of the knowing 
ones. 

After watching more games than I 
can count — games with gentlemen from I 
ail over the world — I 
find myself more than 
ever in favour of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s con- 
tention that the free 
j fault should be elimi- 
1 nated. On just ordinary 
I lawns and even in clubs 
I let the old custom of two 
services be maintained, 

! if it is so greatly desired, 
but in the tournament 
at New Wimbledon, the 
home of the first-class 
game, let' the service be 
limited to one. Tlie 
privation would impose 
accuracy, and there is 
no harm in that. Or, 
if it is too drastic at 
once to remove the free 
first fault (yet the day 
for this 'Will surely 
come), might not some 
system of scoring in 
tournament matches be 
instituted by which the 
player who sent down 
the fewest faults derived 
some benefit from it? 

I am no expert, but that seems to me 
a reasonable and feasible notion. 

Probably this innovation would be 
sternly resisted. But one other which 
I am eonvinced ought to be introduced 
should meat with little opposition, and 
that is the disqualification of those in- 
frequent balls which during play hit 
the tape and just trickle over. To gain 
anything from this piece of luck is, 
judging by his apologetic murmurs and 
pained expression, as distasteful to the 
striker, as it is a disappointment to the 
other man to lose from it ; and nothing 
so provokes that shocked murmur 
which is known as the Oenfere Court 
groan. . ^ E. Y. L, 


EARLY EFFORTS. 

There has been a correspondence in 
The Times — yes, there has really — 
about Juvenilia. Mr. Edmund Gosse 
is alarmed by the proposal to print a 
hitherto unpublished play by Steven- 
son, called Monmotith. “The whole 
question,” he says, “of emptying the 
nursery wastepaper-basket of eminent 
authors into the public press is one 
which more and more loudly calls for 
decision.” Many critics, however, dis- 
agree with Mr. Gosse. Finding myself 
in agreement with these, I have been 
at great pains to unearth some infantile 
fragments - from the rubbish heaps 


where 


first treasure 



CivT \ CoTioU 


The Mist?'ess. *‘Thb master has been complaining very much of the 

COOKING LATELY, JaNE.” 

The Cook. “Well, will you argue with ’im, or shall I?” 


' XTugallant Contemporaries, 
“Absolately foolproof. Ideal Ladies’ Oar.” 

Advt, in Motoring Paper, 


is an early essay by none other than 
Mr. George Moore. It was written, 
apparently, when he was a very young 
man, as a contribution to a now extinct 
periodical called Pelt and Phime^ but 
was rejected by the editor for I know 
not what cause. Students of style will 
notice that Mr. Moore’s diction was 
just a little looser, just a little more 
Hibernian , in those forgotten days. We 
quote the entire article : — 

SOME CONIES AND J, 

By George Moore. 

My Self, at nine years old, standing in 
a small garden plot and holding a bunch 
of dried lettuce leaves in my hand, is a 
far better symbol of innocence than the 
young girl that a painter would place 
by a marble fountain with a greyhound 
at her heels ; and it has never ceased 


to amaze me in looking back at my 
past life that for one year, at any rate, 
I was interested mainly in rabbits. 

“But why was no portrait of me 
made? ” I murmured almost angrily as 
I stood in front of a looking-glass one 
evening last week and finished the ends 
of my white bow for Cremorne, Land- 
seer might have done it, or Millais, 
but never Eossetti, And I should 
have worn, I thought, a lace collar, over 
which my yellow curls would have 
fallen, and a gi*een velvet knickerbocker 
suit. 

At once I fell to. thinking of myself 
as I was at that period, and to won- 
dering what I would have become and 
how people would have regarded me 
‘ if I had continued to 
devotemyselfto that old 
fancy of mine. There 
is little doubt, I sup- 
pose, that I should have 
been one of the great 
exhibitors of lop-ears 
and other varieties in 
the whole world, and I 
could see myself taking 
a silver cup from the 
hands of some royal 
personage at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, a very 
different place indeed 
from the Argyll Booms, 
and making a pretty 
speech in reply — yes, 
this almost certainly 
would have happened 
to me if I had not been 
faithless to my early 
love. 

It was a friendship 
for X. which first led 
me to cultivate this 
kind of pet, and greatly 
did I admire the two 
large fawn - coloured 
animals that he was 
allowed to keep in a green hutch with 
two compartments, at the back of his 
father’s house in Addison Eoad. My 
own first rabbit was Dutch, a piebald 
thing with full dower-like eyes and 
straight ears, one of which drooped a 
little — the right, I think, but there is a 
lapse of memory here — and an exquisite 
sensitive grace in the movement of the 
nostrils and mouth. It was a solitary 
rabbit, and I called it Abelard, for the 
reason that I had always been touched 
to tears by the story of this Churchman, 
of whom I had somehow or other heard 
in the days before I stopped reading, 
when I used to drift about in a boat 
amongst the islands that wove in Lough 
Carra and all alone except for a volume 
of Balzac or The Bible or The Sport ina 
Times, ^ 

I have some recollection that X. 
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ALTRUISM AT THE SALES. 

ACCORDING TO ALL ACCOUNTS A NEW SPIRIT OP COURTESY HAS MANIFESTED ITSELF. 


laughed at my attachment to Abelard, 
saying that the Dutch was not my 
type, as was indeed true, though I did 
not know it at the time ; but I used to 
defend him hotly, and many long argu- 
ments we would have about the relative 
silkiness and straightness from the knee 
and the colours of our favourites and 
the great appetites they had. Abelard 
used to eat oats mixed in a small tin- 
ware pannikin with the offal of wheat 
that is called sharps, and was allowed 
no green food at all unless it had been 
kept and dried for a whole day, and 
then it must be hogweed, which I 
used to nibble a little in sympathy, 
and now and again perhaps there would 
be some lettuce for him. But on Satur- 
day afternoons he was allowed to come 
out of his hutch — it had been painted a 
bright scarlet by X. and myself with a 
pot of enamel — and at these times he 
would run about on the fresh grass 
while I cleaned out his cage with an 
old scrubbing-brush, an occupation that 
always gave me infinite delight. 

“ He is not as good a rabbit as mine, 
wire lapin” X. wouldsayin the haughty 


manner which I tried hard to imitate, 
and speaking with the faultless Parisian 
accent that I admired. “JZ est trop 
maigre,'' And there is not a doubt that 
even at this time Abelard was much 
thinner than Eaphael and Alice, which 
were X.’s pair. One day, when we were 
at the Addison Road house and had 
been looking at these and were throwing 
a ball about to pass the time before it 
should be tea, X. broke a pane of glass 
in the small conservatory behind the 
house and was in great fear of the con- 
sequences, but I said that I would not 
tell anyone if he gave Eaphael and 
Alice to me. This at first he would 
not do, but later from fear of betrayal 
he let me take the two lop-ears, so that 
I now had three rabbits of my own. 

I was glad that X.’s rabbits had come 
to me, for I felt that he had not the 
sensitive mind that could appreciate 
them, and, though he was almost my 
only friend, he now became distasteful 
to me, and I was pleased when he had 
whooping-cough and was taken away 
by his parents to Eastbourne and after- 
wards to Blackheath. I never saw him 


again until, a few weeks ago, we met 
‘ at Oremorne, and he then had with ‘him 
Lola Taylor, whom I afterwards kissed 
behind the rep curtain of a litble house 
in Bayswater, though X. believed that 
she was always faithful to him alone. 

I now saw that the droop-eared fawn 
rabbits were the kind that I had always 
sought and the true reciprocation of 
my instincts, and I gave them all rny 
affection, meditating on the suavity of 
their contours, and not caring much 
any longer about the black, which after, 
a time I forgot to feed, so that it died. 
But the new rabbits, whom I called 
Msinet and Monet, had bran at every 
meal, and would doubtless have lived 
to bring forth many broods of young if 
I had not been given an air-gun on my 
tenth birthday, and, wishing to try it, 
turned to the nearest living target that 
I was able to find. Evoe. 

The Sowing of Dragons’ Teeth, 
Seeds I Plaistts 1 Seeds 1 
Military russet brown Ammunition Boots 
suitable for ^British Regts., Cava;lry and 
Artillery .” — Indian Paper, 
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; THE MARMAMOOCHY. 

' Scene. — side stvect, well'S 2 ^oJcc)i vicm iii ct siiuff" 
j coloured suit occuj^ies the centre of the road. Punckiating 

Jus rcMCivlcs 'impressively with ci serrated caJce-kiiife on 

a dingy aluminium tray, he addresses a group) of small 

children. 

The IVell-Sjjokeii Man, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am about 
to present to you the most extraordinary living phenomenon 
in existence— the marvellous little Marmamoochy.^ {Here 
the group is joined by a Person of Open Mind.)^ This is the 
very last occasion on which I am able to exhibit the Mar- 
mamoochy in London, Ladies and Gentlemen {the audience 
1 increases, but, although now chiefly adults, is stdl entitled 
i only by courtesy to this form of address), as she is leaving 
I to-night by the midnight express to fulfil an important en- 
gagement in the North. And I wnll undertake to say that, 
when you have seen her, you will admit that she surpasses 
anything you could possibly have imagined. {The Open- 
Minded Person is impressed, the speaker’s tone being that of 
a man xcho is quietly corifident of his ability to deliver the 
goods.) At present she is resting in there {he indicates 
something between a S7nall portmanteau and a large attache-, 
case 7 tear his feet). Before I introduce the wonderful Mar- 
mamoochy — {here he breaks off to rescue the case from under 
the wheels of a passing van. The Phenomenon’s narrow 
escape is witnessed by the crowd without emotion, while %t 
excites a thrill of cmxiety and 7'elief in the O.M.P.) — before 
I introduce her perhaps I had better prepare you for pecu- 
liarities that might otherwise cause sorne alarm. She is 
seven to eight inches in height, coal-black, and, though 
possessing no less than five eyes, is yet, strange to say, 
totally blind. {This confirms the-^O.'hl.P’s impression that 
the Marmamoochy is toell loorth toaiting for.) First, I shall 
require a lad — not too young — to assist me. I ’ll take you, 
{He lays hold of a youth with a head like an apple dumpling 
and puts him through a prehminaipi exammation) . Fourteen, 
are you ? Go to school ? 

The Apple Dumplmg, Na-ow. 

The TKjS.ILT. Bo any work ? 

The A.B, Na-ow. 

*‘The W.S.3I. Do you reside in this locality ? 

The A.D, Na-ow. 

The W.S.M. Then where do you live ? 

The A.D, Two streets off o’ this ’ere. 

The TT.S Jf. Anyway, I don’t know you, and you don’t 
know me 7 

The A. D. Na-ow. 

The W,S.M, Very well, take this tray — not like that — 
hold it in both hands — level ; that ’s better {produemg nine 
7netal rings, which he places on the tray in a pattern). Now, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, in another moment or two you will 
see the marvellous little Marmamoochy come out of that 
box, jump on this tray and swallow airthose nine rings in 
rapid succession, after which she will dance for exactly two 
and a-half minutes and no longer, owing to the heat of the 
sun’s rays. {Even this is 7^athe7'^ more than the O.M.P. 
tvould have expected after all those rings, and, for the 
moment, his faith falters. Still, there are 7 nore things,” 
etc,, aoid 07ie never knows.) Tell me, Johnny, you ’re not 
feeling afraid of the Marmamoochy, are you ? 

The A.D. Na-ow {and, as he seems about as susceptible 
to the terror of the Unknow7i as an average kirnip, the O.M.P. 
is inclined to believe him.) 

The W.S.M, All right ; but promise me to shut both 
eyes when she appears. Or, perhaps I ’d better cover 
you up. {He veils the A.D, in a large green handkerchief.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is now time Stop! What are 

those two little girls doing here? You run off home, do 


you hear I {A Sympathettc Onlooker hastens their depar- 
ture; the O.M.P. wonders lohether thei^e can possibly he any- 
thing about the Marmamoochy’ s dance that — hut it soon occurs 
to him that her entrepreneur has reflected, tardily hut very 
properly, that such a lusus naturae is scarcely a suitable 
sight for eyes so young.) Now, Ladies and Gentlemen 
But what’s coming to me? I’d nearly forgotten to pre- 
pare the stage for the Marmamoochy to dance on! {He 
arranges two slips of cai^dhoard on the ti^ay in a manner 
that strikes the O.M.P. as likely to limit any freedom of 
action. But, after all, the Mail 7nust knoio best.) Before 
I commence, these may be of use to some of you. {He tosses 
7nemorand7m-books a7id lead-pencils to the spectators, ap}par- 
ently that they may take careffd notes of the Marmamoochy' s 
peculia7nties ; the O.M.P., however, has to 7*ely on his powers 
of obsei'vation, tohich ai^e fortunately keen.) Wait ! I ’ll do 
more for you than that 1 {taking the tray from the yo7ith, loho 
retires into obscurity, aiid flinging among the C7''0iud the rings 
provided for the Mar7namoochy’ s 7'efreshment. This is soine- 
thing of a shock to the O.M.P., b^tt it has already occ^iiTcd 
to Mm that her exhibitor has a slight tendency to exaggerate. 
Very likely the Marmamoochy is less inchly endowed loith 
eyes than he has stated, and would never have siualloiued 
those inngs, "She may even prove incompetent as adanseuse. 
What does that matter so long as she appears ? But at this 
point — ) 

The Sympathetic Onlooker (suddenly coming form ai^d a 7 id 
seizing the attachd-case). Now, I’m going to show you 
people somethink! {opening the case, which contains a 
q^iantity of small leather jewel-cases, a pair of field-glasses, 
etc., and can have been no bed of looses for any Marma- 
7noochy ; all these articles he piles on the tray, held by the 
W.S.M., %oho has 7iow sunk to the position of a suhoixlinate.) 
What did I give you last ? 

The W.S.M, {xoith deference). A gold watch. Sir. 

The S.O, Eight! A gold watch. Gentlemen, by one of 
the first London makers, jewelled in five holes. Look ’ere ! 
Is there any man among yer who will show serficient pluck 
and confidence in me to orfer me a penny for that watch ? 
Come on, now ! 

[The crowd responds, see7ningly oblivious of any dis- 
appointment they may feel in the 7ion-ap2)earance 
of the Marmamoochy, lohose pe7fo7ina7ice, as the 
O.M.P. realises, is indefinitely p)ostponed, hi- 
deed, as he leaves, he is haxonted by a growing 
sxispicion that this inysterious creature is merely 
a figment of her exhibitor’s imagination. Which 
may quite possibly be the case, F. A. 


From two Pall Mall Gazette posters exhibited side by side : 
GEEAT SCENES I 


AT 

WIMBLEDON. 


POUE COUETS 
BLOWN UP. 


From Pai'liameiitary Debates, June 26th, Question 68 - 

«... Whether the British or Iraq Governments will endeavour fco 
arrange for the repatriation of these refugees to their original homes 
and will meanwhile provide sufficient assistance to prevent them from 
starving through the agency of Dr. Nansen ? ” 

And we had always regarded Dr. Nansen as a philanthropist. 

«A Scandinavian fisherman recently gave a well-known English 
golfer a bag of 250 golf balls that he had collected off the coast of 
Jutland, and m all cases they were British-made balls. It is thought 
that these balls were played at Seaford and North Berwick at the 
time the prevailing winds were westerly. The balls were blown out 
to sea, and curious cross-currents washed them over to the Danish 
coast . ” — North-Countx'y Paper. 

It sounds a tallish story; but when a fishennau and a 
golfer get together what can you expect ? 
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Diner {to complete stranger). “I hope you’ve no objection to my eating while you smoke?” 
Complete Stranger. <‘I don’t mind what you do so long as I can heae the music/’ 


CEIOKET EEQUISITES. 

There have been numerous and re- 
peated complaints that the spbrts out- 
titters who cater so profusely for the 
mere player ignore the requirements of 
the greatly predominant spectator. Mr. 
Punch has lately made it his business 
to rectify this, and already some of the 
contrivances produced at his instiga- 
tion are on the market. A few par- 
ticulaps of these are subjoined, together 
with representative selections from the 
entirely unsolicited testimonials that 
continue to pour in by every post : — 

The Bareackophone is a develop- 
ment of the gramophone in an easily 
portable form, which, by the adjust- 
ment of a dial, will repeat any one of 
a set of phrases, such as ‘'Play the 
Game 1 ” or “ Good Old Bill 1 ” at re- 
gular intervals for any length of time ; 
and the special megaphone attachment 
can be regulated to emit either a re- 
sonant bass or a penetrating falsetto as 
desired. The instrument is fitted with 
clamps which enable it, while still oper- 
ating in his absence, to retain the spec- 
tator’s seat for him should he adjourn 
for refreshment. 


Bing side writes : “ Thanks to your 
wonderful invention I am now quite 
free from the hoarseness from which I 
have always hitherto suffered in the 
cricket season. After my first day’s 
trial of the Barrackophone I returned 
home so fresh that my wife thought I 
had found work.” 

The Umpiroscopb is an ingenious 
elbow-jointed arrangement of mirrors 
and lenses on the periscope principle, 
which enables a spectator in any part 
of the ground to see with the eyes of 
the, umpire at either end. 

“ Whitecoat ” writes : “ Diffident as 
I am of my own judgment in cases 
of appeal for leg-bsfore-wicket, I wel- 
come the Umpiroscope as a mea’ns of 
enabling the great jury assembled round 
the ropes to pronounce verdicts based 
on optical evidence. In future, when 
the cry of ‘ How ’s that ? ’ comes from 
the crowd behind long-leg or third-man 
I shall have the utmost confidence in 
giving a decision adverse to the bats- 
man,” 

OvALOiDS contain a harmless sopor- 
ific, and two or three of them dissolved 
in beer or mineral waters, when a visit- 
ing team seems in for a tedious spell 


of run-making, will induce a sound and 
refreshing sleep. They are also a pallia- 
tive for that distressing affection known 
as gasometritis, or “ Surrey tongue.” 

''New GnV* says: “On more than 
one occasion Ovaloids have rendered 
the drawing of stumps almost painless 
for me. Send me another tin.” 

OvALENE rubbed into the head will 
prevent the hair from falling off as a 
result of strong excitement. If rolled' 
into pellets and chewed, its adhesive 
qualities counteract a tendency to dis- 
putativeness. The spectator has a firm 
seat on wood, stone or iron that has 
been treated with Ovalene. 

' ' Vanxhall Humana ’ ’ writes : ‘ ‘ Even 
the Middlesex man to whom I gave a 
mouthful of Ovalene could say nothing 
in its dispraise. Let me have a big jar 
in time for the Notts match.” 

i\i sic sic si< sic 

With reference to these novelties as 
a whole Mr, Jack Hobbs wires: “I 
cannot too heartily commend your 
efforts on behalf of that splendid fellow 
the spectator, without whose ‘ovala- 
tions* the goodly run-harvest of the 
habitual centurion were as Dead Sea 
fruit.” 
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Mary {just off with John to a party), ‘‘Oh, Mummie, do let us stay on to th?i,end.” 
Mother, “No, daeling; NANifiB will-fetch you both at eight o’clock.” ' 

John, “.That’s the woest of these p.ee-wab mothees.” 


EOUE-YEAR-OLD. 

A Small Boy's Homecoming. 

Said the Indian wind to the summer of Scotland, “ Greeting 1 
. ‘What can do for the pleasure of Four-year-old ? 

For he 's sailed by the P. and 0. and you 'll soon be meeting. 
And he 's cine of ourselves and he 's worth his weight in 
gold. 

So out wit?k your best 1 And don't you go forgetting . 

He 's a Four-year-old that *s been seeing a thing or two — 
■ Jungle and forest from sunrise to sun-setting, 

A land of purple and gold and a sky of .blue, . . • 
Parrots and peacocks, monjieys and squirrels "and deer; : 
That 's wh-ftt he's used to herfe,” ' ’ . 

'Then said the hills of Homej “ Now, all together !, 

Is there no witchery here his heart to stir ? ' 

You and your jungles ! - What about whins and heather ? 

You and your forests I What about birches and fir ? 
Send Four-year-old to us for a break and a breather ; 

We may be a ‘trifle short of monkeys and deer, 

But we don't keep any mosquitoes or cobras either, 

And if there 's nothing that dazzles there 's. nothing to 
fear. 

When he 's played for a Highland day by a Highland burn 
We shall have served our turn,” 

Then said the fields, the green fields open and sunny, 
“Purple and gold we're not, but you won’t deny" 

That Four-year-olds are the better for milk and honey 
And butter and eggs — and these are what we supply. 


Purple and gold are good, but hand him over 
And. we '11 put a touch of -the roses into his face, 

Let liim go loose in the butter^cup beds and clover 
..With the. lambs to laugh at and baby bunnies to chase. 
If you give him to us in the merry morning of May, 

You 'll see what you '11 see,” said they. 

Then said the sea with a thundering roar of laughter, 

The wise old sea that lives by the long East coast : 

“ The;^ may begin, but it 's me that he 'll come to after, 

" They may do much, but' it's me that he'll like the most. 
I 'm the fellow for Four-year-olds ; my treasures 
' Are always" hew and 'always ready to' hand — 

Crabs 'and seaweed and shrimps and the thousand pleasures 
You "make with 'a spade and a* pail and a stretch of 
sand;; 

Squirrels and monkeys' and- jungles ? Fiddle-de-dee ! 

' 'Send him hhie ! ’* said the sea. 

.Thus was the welcome of Four-year-old directed 
"‘And regally dear little Four-year-old came home ; 

And the hills and' the fields cried, “Come to us; you’re 
expected!” . • 

“ Same here 1 ” said the sea and threw him a kiss of foam. 
And the seas and the fields and the hills of Hind were happy. 
Smiling through tears as they turned to their babies 
new; 

And they said, “We 've bidden good-bye to the little chappie, 
As we always must, but we did what was ours to do ; 

We started and cradled and nurse.d him and, now he 's grown. 
We send him into his own.” H. B. 
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Nervous Youth (trying a hard-mouthed horse in deale7'^s ^addoch), “Ip you ’be going to jump that, I shall get down and look on.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, Jtme 26tli , — I do not think 
anybody is to be congratulated on his 
performance in the tragi-comedy that 
half- shocked and. half-amused the Peers 
this afternoon. The Editor of The 
Morning Post published a reflection on 
the conduct of the “ Midletonians " in 
Ireland which would have been much 
better omitted. Lord Midleton, who 
should have remembered that Wilkes 
was not a Wilkite, was too ready to put 
on a cap not intended for him. The Lord 
Chancellor intervened in a quarrel not 
his own and unnecessarily embittered it. 
Lord Bathurst, in defending his wife's 
newspaper, revealed a vein of humour 
hitherto unsuspected and not, perhaps, 
quite appropriate to the occasion. 

The House was afterwards much bet- 
ter employed upon such humdrum topics 
as the compulsory attendance of solici- 
tors’ clerks at law-schools, the Lord 
Chancellor confessing that he himself 
had obtained his modicum of legal know- 
ledge without such attendance. 

Not for a long time has the House 
of Commons been in a mood more 
threatening to the Government than 
'When it met this afternoon. Many of 
the Members had attended the funeral 
of the murdered Eield-Marshal, and 
were burning with indignation against 
all those who by any stretch of the im- 


agination could be held to have con- 
duced, by commission or omission, to 
the perpetration of the crime. 

Their anger flamed out more than 
once at Question-time, and it was freely 
suggested that the Government had too 
long been parleying with the Free State 
authorities, and must now take indepen- 
dent action to restore ox’der in Ireland. 

The brunt of these attacks fell upon 
Mr. Churchill, who hotly repudiated 
the charge that he regarded the anarchy 
in Ireland “ with stony indifference." 
Thus early he indicated that the Gov- 
ernment intended to bring strong pres- 
sure to bear on the Irish authorities. 

In the ensuing debate he attributed 
the troubles in Ulster to the belief of 
the I.R A. that having, as they thought, 
forced the British Empire to make 
terms with them they could easily bring 
the Northern Government to its knees. 
That was a fundamental error. The 
Northern Government would be pro- 
tected by every means in our power ; if 
the worst came to the worst, by a line 
of steel and khaki from Dundalk to 
Ballyshannon. The Irish electors, hav- 
ing eliminated “ the ferocious Countess 
Markievicz and that renegade, Ers- 
kine Childers," had given Mr. Collins 
and his colleagues the authority they 
previously lacked. The British Gov- 
ernment would insist on their using it. 

This spontaneous declaration took 


the steam out of much of the subse- 
quent criticism, though Colonel Gret- 
TON and Mr. McNeill doubted whether 
at a pinch the Government would act 
as boldly as Mr. Churchill talked. 
Any doubt as to the upsliot of the divi- 
sion was at an end when Mr. Bonar Law 
expressed the belief that the Govern- 
ment meant to see the thing through, 
though coupling with it the warning 
that if they did not he would be against 
them. 

Mr. Shortt’s rather dry and tech- 
nical defence of the Home Office — 
which knew that Sir Henry Wilson’s 
life was not safe in Ireland, but never 
dreamed that it could be endangered in 
England — did not do the Government 
much good ; and the Prime Minister 
was probably wise in underlining Mr. 
CnuiiCHiLL’s assurances. By this time, 
however, he was so sure of adequate 
support that he allowed Lord Hugh 
Cecil to wind up the debate. The noble 
lord’s characteristic declaration that 
“ the Government had done the wrong 
thing at the wrong time and in the 
wrong way” was unavailing, and in 
one of the largest divisions of the Ses- 
sion only 75 Members voted for the 
Amendment and 342 against. Neither 
Mr. Asquith nor any of his followers 
took part in the debate and very few 
of them in the division. 

Tuesday, Jmie 27th, — Lord Midleton 
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V/Ko 3f.B-T^in»'50>V ? \ 


was again to the fore with a motion 
requesting the Government to publish 
their correspondence with other Powers 
between the Cannes and Genoa Con- 
ferences. Up to the present they had 
only had such “ tit-bits of information, 
sometimes controversial, as had been 
riven out to the newspapers. He wished 
the Prime Minister would feel that he 
was responsible to Parliament and not 

to the Press. . 

Lord Derby said the motion was ail 
the more necessary because, under the 
new diplomacy, conversations had taken 
the place of despatches, and they ought 
to have reports of those conversation- 
They knew that at Cannes the Prime 
Minister offered a 
Pact to France, but 
they did not know on 
what conditions, or 
whether it \vas accept- 
ed or refused. The 
man in the street in 
England held one 
view, the man in the 
street in France quite 
another. Probably 
they were both inac- 
curate, but that made 
it aE the more neces- 
sary that they should 
have the truth. 

Having regard, no 
doubt, to bis first- 
innings faEure the 
Earl of BaIiFOUR did 
not attempt to hit out 
on this occasion, but 
played a strictly defen- 
sive game. Papers, 

God bless you, I hp^e 
none to give. Sir.*' 

Everybody knew the 
general outlines of the* 

Pact, and the only 
question was as to the 
most convenient time 
to bring it into effect. 

It was a fantastic dream to suppose that 
anything of substance was being kept 
back. Thanks to the Prime Minister’s 
much- abused Secretariat better records 
were kept than ever before. 

Yiscount Grey began by expressing 
his pleasure at finding himself once 
again in the same house with Lord 
Balfour. His complaint against the 
new diplomacy was not that too little 
was published but that private conver- 
sations were not private ; and his criti- 
cism of the Government was that the 
time and energy which they had de- 
voted to trying to come to terms with 
the Bolshevists might have been much 
more fruitfully employed in strength- 
ening the Entente with France and se 
curing the co-operation of America. 

On the advice of Lord Salisbury, who 


wisely observed that as Lord Balfour 
had no papers it was no use asking for 
them, Lord Midleton withdrew his 

^ ToThe surprise of the House of Com- 
mons, which does not nowadays expect 
to see the Prime Minister save on 
Mondays and Thursdays, Mr. Lloyd 
George was early in his place and 
acted as Leader of the House, in the 
absence of Mr. Chamberlain, who had 

caught a chill. i j i 

One result was that he had to deal 
personally with a number of awkward 
questions 'whicii concerned the distribu- 
tion of honours. Most of them he dis- 
posed of more or less skilfully, though by 


r "iKis ciefejtatLTN 



DAVID IN THE PABROTS’ DEN, 

Mr, Lloyd George and the critics of the ^*Eonours'' system : — 

Lord Henry Bentinck, Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lamp son. Lord Robert Cecil, 

General Seely. 


some inadvertence he omitted to notice 
Lord Henry Bentinck’s twice-repeated 
inquiry, ‘*Who suggested Sir J. B. 
Eobinson ? ” But to the demand for 
an inquiry, or even a discussion, he 
was unresponsive, falling back upon 
the plea of lack of time. 

On the Finance Bill the Chancellor 
OF THE Exchequer made a few con- 
cessions, but resisted more. Even Mr. 
Hayuay, who, as the father of sixteen 
(or is it eighteen?), sought an increase 
in the children’s allowance, got praise 
but no pudding ; and Lady Astob, who 
supported a proposal to exempt widows’ 
pensions from income-tax, had to he 
satisfied with likening Sir Frederick 
Banbury (who opposed the motion) to 
the man of whom it was said that if he 
ever drowned he would float up-stream. 


A concerted attack was made on the 
beer-duty by Conservatives and Labour; 
but Sir Egbert Horne said it would 
cost him twenty-two millions to give 
a penny in the pint to the consumer, 
and that w^ould mean reimposing the 
shilling on the income-tax. The Amend- 
ment was naturally defeated. 

Wednesday, June 2dth,—EYen the 
announcement that the Free Staters 
were bombarding Mr. Eory O’Connor 
in his fastness at the Four Courts, Dub- 
lin, failed to distract attention entirely 
from the recent Honours List. Lord 
Gharnwood sought particulars of the 
American law requiring publication of 
the names of the donors to party funds, 
with the amounts of 
their donations. His 
request was so tact- 
fully worded — he de- 
sired publicity as a 
safeguard against “ac- 
crdents which did oc- 
cur from the coming 
together into the same 
hands of party funds 
and some share in the 
bestowal of honours” 
—that Lord Crawford 
made no attempt to 
resist it, but promised 
to supply the informa- 
tion at once. 

In the Commons 
Mr. Harmsworth was 
asked if he could tell 
the House anything 
about the Hague Con- 
ference, and replied 
that “ complete unan- 
imity has been at- 
tained among the re- 
presentatives of the 
Powers attending. ’ ’ 
Members were not un- 
duly elated by this in- 
, formation. The old 
cynic who declared 
that ** in matrimony it is best to begin 
with a little aversion” would have 
said^the same thing about Conferences, 
It will be some time yet before the 
youthful Londoner will be able to re- 
sume his favourite sport of angling for 


tiddlers” in St. James’s Park. Sir 
John Gilmour stated with regret that 
the fissures in the concrete bed of the 
lake are so deep and numerous that ex- 
tensive, and expensive, repairs will be 
required before the water can be let in. 

Altogether sportsmen had a rather bad 
day, for Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Jackson, 
once the terror of the Australians, failed 
to get Sir E. Horne’s wicket over a 
proposal to exempt subscriptions to 
Sports clubs from the Entertainment 
Tax. 

An ingenious attempt by Mr. New- 
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Zealous Enthusiast, “Gee! Surrey’s wickets went pretty cheaply,” 

Aunt Selina, “Things continue to come down in every direction, dear.” 


BOULD, the champion of the films, to 
persuade Sir Egbert Horne to reduce 
the taxation of picture-palaces, found a 
vigorous opponent in Mr. J. 0. David- 
son, who declared that any relief given 
to the cinema industry would only 
enable it to p i.y grotesque salaries to 
foreign artists. The Ohangellor was 
not very complimentary in describing 
as ** a mushroom growth ” an industry 
from which he draws a good many 
millions. 

Thursday i June 29th . — If the Lord 
Chancellor had announced at the be- 
ginning of his speech, instead of at 
the end, that Sir J. B. Eobinson had 
declined the peerage which had been 
offered to him, he might have saved 
himself a good deal of trouble, but the 
Peers would have missed an ingenious 
piece of special pleading. It was not 
so^ ingenious, however, as to stave off 
criticism. Lord Lansdowne wondered 
how it was that the Prime Minister, 
with the aid of his new Secretariat, was 
unable to examine the dossiers of can- 
didates recommended for honours ; and 
Lord Salisbury observed that in this 
particular case the recommendation did 
not appear to have come from anyone, . 
unless it was “the ghost of General 


Botha.” The Duke of Northumber- 
land asserted that there was a regular 
tariff for honours, and drew special 
attention to the large number which 
under the present Administration had 
been showered upon the Press. 

Not wishing, I suppose, to anticipate 
the Lord Chancellor’s statement, 
the Prime Minister did not tell the 
Commons about Sir J. B. Eobinson. 
But he did better. Nimbly reversing 
his previous attitude he promised them 
a day for the discussion of the whole 
question, “ as soon as the state of public 
business permits.” In order to clear 
the way for it, he invited the House to 
dispose of a baker’s dozen of Bills next 
week. As a disgusted back-bencher 
I remarked, “ Chamberlain only puts on 
the Whips; L.G. wants to apply the 
Scorpions.” 

Mr. Churchill gave the latest news 
of the battle for the Pour Courts, and 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion 
that the combatants were not really 
trying. “In a sham fight people do 
not usually get killed.” 

The Skin Game. 

“ Permission has been given for a Play Day 
in behalf of the Mission ,” — Local Paper. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 

W^HEN I am walking round my flowers 
And see their happy faces, 

I loDg to share their quiet hours 
By sometimes changing places. 

It must be jolly, don’t you think, 

To sit there in a border, 

W^ith someone else to bring you drink 
And keep your home in order ? 

And yet I could not bear to see 
A rose go to the City, 

And so they shall not change with me, 
Although it seems a pity. 

_ “ General Housework by neat, green colored 
girl in private family ; would consider beach 
for the summer .”— in American Papter. 
But will she stay green ? 

Prom the Jotmial of the Ministry of 
Agriculture : — 

“Until nearly the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury hop drying was practised much more as 
an art than a science. ... In the last decade 
of the twentieth century the Principal of Wye 
College began to investigate the subject.” 

When our bureaucracy is so often 
accused of being retrograde we are glad 
to see that the Ministry of Agriculture 
keeps hopping to the fore. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 

Pilkington, \vlio told me this story, 
swears that it is true in every detail, 
and I have three very good reasons for 
believing him. In the first place Pilk- 
ington is a business man with no sense 
of humour and no imagination out of 
office-hours. The very idea of Pilking- 
ton indulging in such a flight of fancy 
merely to entertain his friends is, to me 
at least, positively grotesque. Further, 
Pilkington calls "his inn the “Black 
Boar,” instead of the “Blue Boar;” 
the thing simply isn't done in fiction. 
My third reason for believing him is a 
pessimistic conviction that the 
rare adventures of this hum- 
drum existence always choose 
such unappreciative individu- 
als as Pilkington to happen to. 

Apart from new’spapers, 
Pilkington isn’t much of a 
reader, but he confesses to a 
slight weakness for Dickens. 

The little old-fashioned “Black 
Boar” made him think of 
Fichivich Papers and Christ- 
mas and all that sort of 
thing, you know. Pilkington 
isn't much of a drinker during 
business hours, but, yielding 
to a rare sentimental impulse, 
he entered the place and or- 
dered a glass of bitter. 

It was a little after 2 p.m. 
and things were very quiet at 
the “Black Boar.” As Pilk- 
ingfcon’s eyes became accus- 
tomed to the soft gloom, he 
noticed, however, that the 
quaint little parlour had one 
other occupant, a big gaunt 
man in a heavy blue pilot-coat 
and a peaked cap. He sat 
immediately opposite Pilking-' 
ton, staring into the empty 
tire-place as though trying to 
conjure flames by the very intensity of 
his gaze. On the evidence of his coat 
and cap, Pilkington connected him 
wutli the sea. 

When the barman had left the room 
the sailor transferred his fruitless gaze 
from the fire-place and fixed dark wild 
eyes on Pilkington's face. 

“T take it that you are a stranger in 
these parts,” he said. 

Pilkington nodded briefly. He did 
not approve of the stranger's clothes, 
calling or eyes ; he regarded his general 
appearance as unbusinesslike and had 
no desire to be drawn into conversation. 
However, the seafaring gentleman was 
determined. 

“You would hardly think, Sir,” he 
went on, “ that the impulse which 
caused you to enter the * Black Boar ' 


could possibly lead you to ruin, and 
ultimately to murder, would you ? ” 

Pilkington lowered his glass and 
stared at him. “ No, I w^onldn't,” he 
answered shortly. 

The sailor laughed hollowly. “ And 
vet it is so,” he declared. “ Fifteen 
years ago I was a well-to-do and 
reasonably contented man, an ordinary 
normal individual such as yourself, Sir, 
and then in an evil hour I^set eyes 
on this place. The ‘ Black Boar ’ 
attracted me. Sir, for I am a lover of 
Dickens, and it made me think of 
Pickwick Papers and Christmas and 
all thirt sort of thing, you know. In 



I SAY, THAT LITTLE ANTIQUE LOOKS VALUABLE. 

this very room. Sir, I ordered a glass 
of bitter and made the acquaintance of 
Thompson. 

“This man Thompson was, and I 
dare say still is, a gambler. He was a 
great believer in omens, and before 
long he had infected me witih his own 
madness. I began to put large sums 
of money on the most impossible 
animals, merely because they carried 
the same name as some character in a 
book I happened to be reading, or a 
play I had seen. I remember that on 
one occasion poor Oliver Tzoist let me 
down very badly indeed. 

“ At the end of two years I had just 
enough money left to pay my passage 
to a foreign country. Since then I 
have roamed the world a failure, with 
nothing to live for but revenge.” 


With a quick movement he drew a 
tiny jewelled dagger from an inside 
pocket of the pilot-coat. “ A trinket, 
Sir, to decorate a pretty woman's hair, 
but deadly enough in the hand of a 
determined man.” 

“Of course they'll hang you,” ob- 
served the practical Pilkington, hand- 
ing the thing back. “ But how do you 
know that this— er — Thompson, I think 
you said, is still in the neighbourhood ? 
He might even be dead, you know ; 
fifteen years is a long time.” 

“ Oh, Thompson 's still here ; he 's a 
newsagent and has a little shop just 
round the corner. I caught a glimpse 
of him through the open door- 
way as I passed. Fie won't be 
long now. Thompson always 
comes to the ‘ Black Boar ’ 
about this time.” 

“It seems to me,” said Pil- 
kington, eyeing the seafaring 
gentleman with strong disap- 
proval, “that you have only 
yourself to blamlb for your 
troubles.” 

The other nodded and smiled. 
“You are quite right,” he 
admitted. “ That 's the reason 
I have become so bitter against 
Thompson.” 

“Well, it's your business 
entirely, but I strongly advise 
you to consider the conse- 
quences.” 

The stranger uttered a hol- 
low laugh. 

“What do I care for the 
consequences ? I am a penni- 
less wreck waiting for my 
little moment. This toy is all 
I have in the world, and ” 
At this juncture a shabby 
little man with vague short- 
sighted blue eyes entered the 
room. Wishing them a diffi- 
dent “ Good afternoon,” he sat 
down and called for a drink. 
He was carrying a pinkish newspaper, 
which he proceeded to fold up and place 
in his pocket. 

It was Thompson ! Pilkington was 
sure of it. 

The new-comer was polishing his 
glasses when the sailor, who had left 
his seat, crouched over him, the light 
of madness flaring in his eyes. 

“ I knew you would come, Thompson. 
You don’t remember me, do you ? ” he 
said thickly. 

The little man looked up, smiling. 

“No-o, Sir, I don't remember you; 
possibly I say, that little antique 
looks valuable; I know a dealer who 
would pay you well for it.” 

^ With a wild laugh the madman raised 
his hand to strike, and a ray of sun- 
light caught the blade, making it glitter 
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AT A CHARITY GARDEN PARTY. 

EMBARRASSMENT OF SUSCEPTIBLE GENTLEMAN WHO HAS PURCHASED FREELY FROM FAIR SELLERS 

AND FINDS HE HAS COME AWAY WITHOUT’ A CENT. 


coldly. Thompson sprang to his feet, 
pointing a shaking finger at it. 

“ Cold Steel T' he cried. “ Running 
at Southchester to-day — a thirty-to-one 
chance. ” 

The avenger hesitated; a tremor 
shook him from head to foot and the 
weapon dropped from his shaking hand 
on to the table. 

“ Take it to your friend the dealer,” 
he said hparsely, and put every penny 
for me on ‘ Cold Steel.’ ” 

>1* .li! Sl< sjS J** 

Now that I have set this story down 
in black-and-white I perceive that it is 
manifestly untrue. 

MILLENNIAL MUSINGS. 
Though the self-protective Plesio- 
saurus, 

Like the Giant Sloth, pursuit evades, 
Floundering elusively before us 

Down the darkling Patagonian glades, 
Man, embellished with new-fangled 
features, 

Urged by eager emulative- rage, 
Threatens to eclipse the weirdest crea- 
tures 

That adorned the Mesozoic age. 


Man, to be precise, with glands en- 
^ grafted 

From the eagle or. the blue baboon, 
Man shall soar aloft,, on pinions wafted 
O’er the topmost Mountains of the 
Moon ; ' , . 

Or be heard seraphically singing 
In the manner of the chimpanzee, 

As he dangles delicately swinging 
By his lissome tail from tree to tree. 

Apes and angels of the days Yictorian 
From their ancient conflict shall re- 
frain, 

Trained in methods ultra-Montessorian, 
Mingling on a higher astral plane, 
iVnd all crude carnivorous taste eschew- 
ing— 

Chops and steaks and larger joints 
or cuts — 

Freed from roasting, basting, boiling, 
stewing, 

Shall subsist exclusively on nuts. 

This, believe me, is no wild chimsera 
Bombinating in a formless void ; 

No, the dawning Julian (Huxley) era 
Fortifies the fantasies of Feeud ; 
And already cerebral distension, 

Joined to pogo-platypoditude, 


Beggars the prophetical invention 
Of the Gloomiest Dean’s Laputan 
mood. 

But intrepid science chiefly raises 
Hopes of human structural repair 
On the wonderful forthcoming phases 
Of our ruling of the waves of air ; 
When sustained aerial auscultation, 
Practised for a space of thirty years, 
Shall produce a nobler generation 
All equipped with elephantine ears. 

Not to us, the elders, shall this blessing 
Bring its bounteous Boanergic balm ; 
Yet, serenely gain and loss assessing. 
We may find a compensating calm ; 

“ Stone-dead,” runs the proverb, “hath 
no fellow : ” 

In a world of wireless Mutt and Jeff, 
And the “ Magnavox’s ” blatant belloW 
There is equal virtue in stone-deaf. 

Commercial Candour. 

From an hotel advertisement : — 

“A reputed Chef has been appointed to 
control tb.e restaurant.” — Provincial Pqper» 

Erratum in Mr. Punch's Index to 
Vol. 162. — For E. S. McLennan, read 
E. S. MoLbllan. 
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MUSIC IN THE DOLDRUMS. 

{By Ernest Oldacre) 

The other day one of my colleagues 
aliuded to me in print as “the gloomy 
clean of the musical world.” Well, I 
do not altogether deny the impeach- 
ment. There are worse maladies than 
pen-Ingeitis, and when things are look- 
ing black it is no earthly use to repre- 
sent them in roseate hues. 

About fifteen years ago, when I was 
at the height of my enthusiasm for 
Eichard Strauss, a witty lady ob- 
served that the world seemed to be 
given up to music and machinery. It 
was not a bad summary of the situation, 
but in the interval machinery — applied 
science — has triumphed and music has 
gone to the wall. Educationally I have 
always supported the pianola and even 
the gramophone, but their repercus- 
sions and reactions on musical econ- 
omics are disastrous, and the annals of 
the present season, now hurrying to its 
predestined and ignoble close, present 
one long series of financial failures. As 
I have said in another place, the only 
way to make serious music pay is to 
give it up altogether. Here is a list, a 
truly tragic document, of only a few of 
the victims of circumstance whose mis- 
fortunes have come within the range of I 
my own observation : — 

A concert-agent who has become a 
golf-professional. 

A brilliant prodigy violinist, who, 
after pawning his Eauntleroy wardrobe, 
has been reduced to writing his Eemin- 
iscences for the literary page of The 
Tif^, 

Ah operatic tenor from New Zealand 
who has taken to growing mushrooms 
in Essex. 

A robust pianist who has embraced 
the pugilistic calling. - , 

A chef d'orchestre who has found em- 
ployment as a tram-Qonductor under 
the L.G.C. 

A famous ’cellist, w^ho, disguised in 
a negroid mask and wig, has joined.the 
Mayfair Epileptic Jazz-band at a salary 
of ten pounds a week. 

These are tragic examples, but the 
sufferers have at least secured employ- 
ment, even profitable employment. 
Far more pathetic is the case ‘'of the 
Eeeilialists, who eke out a precarious 
existence by attending each other’s en- 
tertainments and, discarding the device 
of bribing dead-heads, ’heroically con- 
hnue to sing and play to empty benches. 
For even a big name counts for little 
in London nowadays. Americans travel 
three thousandmilesto hear the English 
nightingale; Londoners will ‘not walk 
thelength of agood golf-drive to hear the 
incomparable and miraculous Casals 
theauper-nightingale of the ’ceUo. The 


double burden of listening and paying 
is too much for the average man. Or 
perhaps it would be truer to say that 
people won’t go out to listen ; they pre- 
fer to “listen in.” 

All this is bad and sad and mad, but 
worse rem ains behind. If concerts and 
operas cease, if audiences dwindle to 
nothing, we critics are confronted with 
the appalling prospect of finding our 
occupation gone. The assailing of es- 
tablished reputations; the adoration 
and subsequent spurning of new idols ; 
the indulgence in alternate spasms of 
obloquy and invective ; the passing of 
pontifical judgments and their adroit 
revision — all these opportunities for the 
exercise of enlightened and untrammeled 
egotism will be automatically abolished i 
and swept away. Speaking with all 
the earnestness and solemnity which 
the occasion demands, I ask the British 
public to think not once but many times 
before they allow their miserable par- 
simony to plunge them in these abysmal 
depths of spiritual destitution. 

Personally I hope that I maybe able 
to face whatever lot the future holds in 
store for me with fortitude and equa- 
nimity, but I should be wanting in the 
rudiments of honesty if I were to assert 
that I possessed the technical know 
ledge which would fit me to be a sue 
cessful grower of muehrooms or the 
patient urbanity demanded of a tram 
conductor, 


VLAWN TENNIS. 

Tilden out op Form. 

. New York, April 15 . 

Tilaen is admittedly out of condition. He 
was eaten by Johnston in the Pacific Coast 
championship.’-* — New Zealand Pa^er, 

This accounts, of course, for his non- 
appearance at Wimbledon. 

“Two races were sailed under the bargee of 

the ^ Sailing Club,' both bringing fine' 

entries.”--I,omZ Pa:per, 

It is supposed that his command of 
language was the attraction. 

At the sales 

“ Wonderful things can be fought for 1/-.” 

Evening Paiier. 

But we fear Dempsey ' would turn up 
his nose at them. ^ 

“During the week-end the majority of the 
crews and scullers arrived at Henley, and rain- 
ing has commenced in earnest.” 

Sporting Paper. 

Many a true wordis said by inadvertence. 

From a feidlleton : — 

“‘Ma foie! but she is charmante, your 
mend— oharmante I ’ she admitted, too, to 
Bobbie Dixon. She was not really French 
having been born in a little back street in 
Birmingham.”— Paper. 

We gather that the author is not reallv 
French either. ^ 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 

[Since these lines were written a rather 
similar contest seems to have been fought out 
between two Oxford men in last week's match 
against Surrey.] 

“ Cricket is the best of games. 

But it ’s fluky,” grumbled James. 

“ Thus the other day, when I ’d 
Hit a two, my partner cried 
‘Come again,’ and so I started, 

But was run out, and departed. 

Now — and here ’s the fluke, you see — 
Had the pitch been twenty-tliree 
Yards instead of twenty-two, 

I '11 engage to prove to you 
That, without the smallest doubt, 

They would not have run me out.” 

“Eot ! ” and “Bosh! ” and “ Do talk 
sense 1 ’* 

Chorussed James’s audience ; 

“ You ’d have been without a doubt 
Merely one yard ftio’iher out.” 

“ No one betting, I suppose ? ” I 
Murmured James, and, when they 
rose 

Like the greedy pike that swallows 
Anything, he spoke as follows : — 

“ You must know the first (and last) 
Ball I got was straight and fast ; 

But I bad the luck to snick it 
Through the space ’twixt pad and 
wicket. 

‘ Yes, come on 1 ’ my partner cried ; 

‘ And another I ’ I replied ; 

‘ Come again 1 ’ he yelled ; but lo, 
Having run eight yards or so, 

Suddenly he bellowed, ‘ No 1 ’ 

“ Being much too far to stay 
I continued on my way. 

When he saw me coming, he 
Like a coward turned to flee, 

Knowing well that, if we crossed, 

His would be the wicket lost. 

“ On we thundered, breathing hard 
(I was gaining yard by yard) ; 

On and on with twinkling feet, 

Like two runners in a heat, 

Straining each with outstretched bat ; 
What a heat — and dead at that ! 

“ Meanwhile in the fieldsman threw 
To the wicket-keeper, who 

Paused to see — the sporting chap 

Which would win the handicap 
(Someone’s goose was cooked, so he 
Could afford to wait and see). 

Had the pitch been one yard longer, 

You will own that I, the stronger 
Runnor, must havo won, and so 
I should not have had to go.” 


Captain of Cinciue Poets 
Golf Club, — Provviicial Paper. 

Their course is situated, we believe, on 
the lower slopes of Parnassus. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A CRICKET match has been arranged 
between the General Post Office and the 
rest of the Civil Service, Mr. Kel- 
LAWAY should be as puzzling as ever 
with his famous slow deliveries. 

The Daily Mail draws attention to 
t lie large number of weddings celebrated 
at the office of the Superintendent 
Eegistrar for Thanet and to its con- 
venience for honeymoons on the coast 
Only a paper with a stupendous circula- 
tion can afford to give its blessing when 
two of its readers are made one. 


“ People on the Continent can- 
not comprehend our point of 
view/' says Mr. Lloyd George. 
We fear this will have to go on 
until wecom prebend it ourselves. 

At asummer school for farmers 
and others in Essex, Mr. H. G. 
Wells is offering an essay prize. 
Fears are entertained for the 
stock and crops. 

With so many American vis- 
itors in the country, and public 
dinners given in their honour, 
we feel compelled to point out 
that Mr. Lloyd George is still 
one of the best after- Conference 
speakers in the country. 

In what way does the Hague 
Conf^ence differ from all the 
others? asks a weekly paper. 
In the date, surely. 

A Central Europe newspaper, 
says the Obsewer, recently re- 
ferred to a neighbouring country 
as “an ugly crocodile, a den of 
robbers, a monster and an ulcer 
in the body of Europe.” For our 
part we deprecate these veiled 
insults. ^ ^ 


years were found by the police in a 
London office from which nine hundred 
pounds had been stolen. Evidently a 
pious burglar teaching his little son the 
business. ^ 5- 

It has been justly said of the post- 
war Englishman that everything he has 
is taxed except his squeal. 

An astronomer who has been carefully 
studying Mars during the last few days 
declares that apeeuliar blue vapour made 
its appearance during bis observation. 
As‘it has been proved that there are 



Mr. McHaggis, “He’s unco’ ceevil, yon new mbenister.” 
Mrs. McHaggis. “ Ay, he kens weel ooe guid auld Scot- 
tish PROVAIBB, ‘ Toujouns LA POLITJESSB.* 


There is a persistent rumour to the 
effect that The Daily Mail has formed 
a not unfavourable impression of the 
West End production, The Mail in Dress 
Clothes. 


5;: 

'A' 


A prize has been offered in America 
to the man who can do most to stim- 
ulate travel We imagine that Mr. 
Pussyfoot Johnson should be an easy 
winner. ,, ^ 

' ❖ 

The New York statue of Liberty is 
regarded by many anti-Prohibitionists 
as the greatest of all American obituary 
monuments. 

Knger-prints of a child of about eight 


canals on this planet we think it pos- 
sible that a Martian bargee may have 
caught his finger in the tiller. 


s{c ^ 


Three times during one day a visitor 
from Lancashire was rescued from be- 
ing run oyer by motor vehicles in Lon- 
don. This is the sort of thing that sours 
our taxi-drivers and causes our daily 
papers to lose heart. 

A fish caught at Lowestoft was found 
to contain four German marks. A local 
ex-soldier is said to have claimed them 
as his share of the indemnity. 

« 

“A London Scot "writes to the Press 
to say that the excursion fares between 
London and Aberdeen do not yet seem 
to him attractive. But we decline to 


believe that the railway companies have 
acted on the assumption that persons 
wishing to travel to Aberdeen would 
not be Aberdonians. 

We read that a recent glove-fight in 
Paris was only won by “ Battling ” Siki 
because his opponent wa^ a worse boxer 
than himself. The explanation, though 
unusual, seems within the bounds of 
possibility. ^ 

According to a Sunday paper a duke 
is one of several notabilities who make 
a practice of smoking a cigar with the 
band on. The fear that this is 
not yet generally known deters 
us from following his Grace’s 
lead. * ... 


As philosophers have ob- 
served, the people who call a 
spade a apade are cfften the readi- 
est to call a napkin a serviette. 
* 

Witli reference to the civil 
war in Paraguay a Buenos Aires 
message reports that the out- 
look is becoming more gloomy. 
It is feared that this sort of thing 
has been killed by the cinema. 

jjc H< 

* 

On the motion of Mr. J. D. 
MoNaughten, of Glasgow, tbo 
annual conference of the British 
Association of Teachers of Danc- 
ing, at Aberdeen, condemned 
the present unsatisfactory state 
of the ball-room and resolved to 
“ take such steps as they deem 
fit ” to reform it. We fear, how- 
ever, that such steps as th ey deem 
unfit will continue to be taken. 


A Los Angeles man arrested 
for bigamy, who admitted hav- 
ing married seven times, is re- 
ported to have asked for admis- 
sion to bail on the ground that 
he only wanted three for game. 


“The United States," we read,“ holds 
most of the world’s gold." This seems 
to suggest that Americans are saving 
up for a “wet ” day. 

The time will come, says a German 
writer, when we shall all take our hats 
off to Bolshevism. As the cortege 
passes by, we trust. 

“ If in good form the Irish champion should 
easily exceed 6 feet, and if he does that K. M. 
Smith, the Scottish champion, will find his 
2 yards start of no great help to him.’’ 

Scots Paper. 

Surely, with six-feet handicap, he could 
manage' to jump the few inches neces- 
sary for victory. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Glerhs) 

I BELIEVE it was Millais whose ideal of happiness was 
putting high lights on the boots of other people’s sombre 
portraits, and I always feel I should like to add a fleck or 
two of white myself when I come across a biography so low 
in tone as A Lady of the Salons (Cape). Louise Colet, the 
beautiful underbred wife of a Provencal music-master, 
stormed literary Paris in the eighteen-forties* under the 
wing of Victor Cousin; became for Flaubert all the 
original there was of Madame Bovary ; was petted by Mme. 
E^camier and snubbed by George Sand ; lived on, after 
that brief blaze of notoriety, for twenty-one abject years, 
and has now, it would seem, met with the crowning irony 
of her careerin getting Miss D. E. Enfield for her biographer. 
The book is a clover and painstaking piece of ruthlessness ; 
and, if you are quite cocksure of your own integrity and 
have not a shred of sympathy left for the great illusions of 
the romantics, you will find Louise’s tragi-comic attempt 
to murder Alphonse Karr, her scenes de domestiqtte with 
her lovers, the tears she wept over the fashion-articles of 
her unfashionable middle-age and her efforts to shake hands 
with Garibaldi— -who went to bed early the night she 
called — very excellent fooling. Myself, I find it difficult to 
see the value of scorn unaccompanied by a gleam of com- 
miseration. 

Next to writing a new book — and sometimes even before 
it — can come the annotating of an old one. Mr. P. S. 


Ashley- Cooper, the cricket historian, has, however, just 
brought off both feats ; he has written Eton v. JSarroio at the 
Wicket, and he has edited Pyoroft’s Cricket Field, the pub- 
lishers in each case being the St. James’s Press. Both books 
are a feast of delight to that select band of readers who enjoy 
cricket’s past almost as much as — if not more than — its 
present. At any rate I can imagine a spectator at Lord’s, 
wearying (after an hour or two) of Mr. Dales’s caution, 
hastening home to either of these exciting and richly-stored 
volumes and finding comfort and consolation therein. The 
Editor has had the advantage, of using a copy of Pycroft’s 
book in which the great H. H. Stephenson, of Surrey, 
wrote some comments. They are all practical and all still 
extremely sound, even if the ordinary mentor refrains from 
such advice ; but do we know that H*. H. S. intended them 
to be made public? For instance : With very fast bowling 
to which the wicket-keeper does not stand up, the batsman 
may take guard on the crease and stand two feet in front 
of it. This will make such bowling easier to play; but 
care should be taken to step back after the ball has passed, 
so as not to risk being stumped.” H. H. S. was not the 
only batsman who knew this. What about G. L. J, ? 

If Sea Wrack (Cape) is a first novel it certainly is of 
exceptional promise. I don’t quite believe in the villainy 
of Farmer Sioainsco's elder adopted son, Ayerst, or of his 
sinister sister and housekeeper, nor in the teacher of draw- 
ing, who is the rather garrulous narrator of the story. But 
Miss Vere Hutchinson has an astonishing faculty for 
visualising her scenes. There is a vigour — even a violence — 
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about her chosen situations which suggests an authentic 
echo from Wutliering Heights — and I can't think of a finer 
compliment. Her scene is set on the coasts of the Pen 
country, and the author obviously loves and perhaps also a 
little fears its flat mysterious tracts. There are unforget- 
able pictures of a brawl in an inn ; of old Sioainsco, gener- 
ous, disappointed, in his picturesque farm-house; of a 
scene by night when the young Andrew is thrown up by 
the sea ; of Miss Sivainsco's confession on her death-bed, 
result of malice, not of repentance ; of the ruin when Ayerst 
opens the sluice on young Andrew's land. A fine boy, 
this Anclreii), full of character and the natural joy of living. 
His beloved Tartiia, unconventional daughter of a stiff and 
formal and not a little ridiculous sailor, is something shadowy 
perhaps ; but I am not sure that that was not the author’s 
intention. Certainly there’s much evidence of- careful 
planning and balancing and none of any lack of power. 
Yes, an interesting book, very. 


I have an impression, gathered from her modest and 
pleasant style, that Lady Pooue herself would not claim 
for her Harbour Lights | 

tJJlIJll, li( tL 

hV 'tr. ' “| R I 


artist, Michael Bidley (he reminds me strongly of a hero 
whose adventures have obtained a colossal popularity), 
married Blanche Harding, and soon discovered that she had 
no intention of becoming a mother. ~ The scenes that led up 
to this discovery are written with skill and understanding, 
r have also to commend the cleverness and clearness with 
which the author draws the Bererend Septivms Harding, 
who was Blanche's father and a super-humbug, and Peter 
Simplcin, a business man with a sentimental side to his 
nature. To save Michael from utter disaster in his matri- 
monial life Simpkin sent him to Portugal on a business 
errand, and there he met with an accident that deprived 
him of his memory. His romantic experiences in Portugal 
are admirably described, but the connecting thread between 
the first and second parts is too slight. It is a dangerous 
game to arouse interest in certain characters and then to 
let them disappear for a protracted period. But in spite 
of what seems to me a grave error of construction I recom- 
mend this story as one of considerable promise. 



Discriminating Tout. “Just about to stakt fob Smugglebuey Head 
Famous foe its bugged beauty and lobstee teas.” 


(Hutchinson) that 
they shine with a very 
remarkably piercing 
ray. She seems to have 
been contented just to 
put together sixteen un- 
ambitious little tales 
and sketches of Naval 
life as it looks to the 
officer’s wife, in peace 
and war. Probably the 
title she has chosen for 
her book refers to those 
ladies since, if “ the 
sailor’s wife the sailor’s 
star shall be,” may she 
not also be his harbour 
light 7 Buih Selby, 
whose girlhood, wife- 
hood, widowhood and 
second happy marriage 
we are allowed to see, is the connecting link between the 
stories. There are plenty of anxious moments in them, 
but, save the death of Buth's first husband, the gentle 
Admiral (I know that I oughtn’t to say it, but I liked him 
much better than her second husband), no real tragedy. Of 
humour there are some pretty touches. The poor^old blind 
woman who complained to an “ officer’s lady ” that a visitor 
insisted on reading the Bible to her, instead of something 
merely^ amusing, made the best bon mot : I 'd like ’er 
^tter if she -could see that what I want is livening up not 
sanctifying down.” If Lady Pooee’s book does not liven 
her readers up to any extraordinary extent it certainly 

won t~I mean it in the most complimentary sense 

sanctify them down at all. It is yQxj English and very 
readable, and I should imagine that, except for the story 
about the appalling Lady Louisa, “ Taken Plat Aback,” it 
IS as good a portrait gallery of the gentlewomen who follow 
tne Fleet as anything we have had for some time. 

The House of tJm Beautiful Hope (Palmee) is a first 
novel, and it should go far to bring Mr. Eobbet Stuabt 
Cheistie s name into prominence. It is a thankless task 
to point out the cardinal defect of a book whose merits 

fit T consolation in the thought that 

the fault to be found here can easily be cured. The first 
part deals mainly with modern life in England. A young 




j\ 


Personality is what counts in the detective story. If we 

‘ part company with the 
invincible sleuth with a 
gnawing sense of loss 
the author has achieved 
his purpose. If, on the 
other hand, w^e allow 
him to go out of our 
young lives without a 
pang it is a sufliciont 
sign that the author 
has missed his voca- 
tion. Clearly Mr. Louis 
Joseph Vance’s sleuth 
belongs to the type that 
makes itself missed, for 
I had scarcely got my 
nose into Alias the 

Lone Tro^/(Hoi)DEE AND 

Stoughton) when I dis 
covered that tliis re- 
doubtable Anglo-Paris- 
- • ian hunter of apaches 

and Bolsheviks was a figure already familiar to the public. 
It was my fault that we had not met before, and — now that 
we know each other better— I have no hesitation in adding 
that it was my misfortune. Mr. Vance discovers his hero 
banished— for his own safety— from the British Secret Ser- 
vice and advised to disappear. He tries, but only gets drawn 
into a sinister web of crime and intrigue, in which genteel 
American crooks, priceless jewels, still more priceless ladies 
motor cars, revolvers, a steam yacht and all the other 
paraphernalia proper to adventures of the character indi- 
cated mingle together in a supremely successful effort to 
take our minds off our own unthrilling affairs and our eyes 
on the clock. As to what comes of it all that is for Mr 
V^CE to teU, Suffice it to say that the Lone Wolf secures 
both the diamonds and the affections of their charming 
o^er, the gentlemanly criminals take their discomfiture 
hke men and there is nothing to dissuade the reader from 
noping that Fate and the author will in due course find 
more mischief for their fascinating hero to undo. 

‘But in the iieatre, as soon as the overture strikes up my 
virtuous Hyde falls from me and I become an abominable Jekyli.” ^ 

rnt , ' Weehly Paper. 

ihough we do not approve of the writer’s vilification of 
JeJcyU, we shall believe that his virtue is not iust skin-deen 
as he seems to imply. 
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“Mile. Lenglen,” says a contempo- 
rary, “has been responsible for many 
tennis stunts at Wimbledon.” We 
fancy we have seen a photograph of the 
lady in one of the newspapers recently. 

A man who for years had had no 
sense of time or place was recently 
completely cured by a fall from a train. 
We have sent a Bradshaw to the oper- 
ator on the other end of our telephone. 

“ The Automobile Association,” said 
Sir W. Joynson-Hicks at the annual 
meeting, “ has no desire to protect the 
road-hog.” The good sportsmanship 
of pedestrians and others is 
therefore relied upon with re- 
gard to these defenceless crea- 
tures. , 5 , 

. ^ 

M. Meoislas Kuasinsky, 
who claims to be a hundred 
and thirty-two, and to have 
fought in several wars, attri- 
butes his long life to not having 
begun to smoke till thirtyyears 
ago. It is remarkable how some 
men let themselves go directly 
they have passed the century. 

“I should like to know the 
best routes out of London,” 
asks Mr. G. H. BnoADRiaa in 
The Daily Express, Our sug- 
jes'tion is that he might give 
'th^^Metropolis another trial. 

* 

“ Among the latest things 
to go by the board is the wing 
collar with morning dress,” 
says a Weekly Dispatch writer. 

It is too bad to spring this upon 
us in the already unsettled 
condition of the country. 

, , 'I' ^ 

The Daily Mail points out that a 
telegram was delivered at Carmelite 
House twenty minutes after the man 
who despatched it had himself arrived 
at the same office by train. We under- 
stand that permission has been given 
to' Mr. Kellaway to make what use he 
likes of this testimonial. 

'’'.I,'*' 

: “ Will the Worldi* Blow Up ? ” asks a 
Daily Express headline. Not before we 
have signed our contemporary's coupon, 
we hope. 

>1' 

Tears have the power of killing 
microbes, we are informed. The diffi- 
culty of course is to get the average 
germ to cry unless you can step on its 
foot. 

Quite a number of statues have been 


stolen from Buhr Park, says a Miilheim 
message. Suspicious-looking men seen 
loitering near any of our London statues 
should be asked if they want any help. 


According 


to 


❖ 

General 


Chang-King- 
Ming, there are indications of peace 
coming to Southern China. We can 
only say that, if it comes, they can rest 
assured of sympathy from Europe. 

“Bald men should not walk bare- 
headed through the streets,” says a 
medical writer. It is this sort of kill- 
joy spirit which is proving such a set- 
back to the Brighter London movement. 

“Does an elephant often live to be four 


entirely in verse written by the bride- 
groom.” It is said that the bride bore 
up bravely. 

A drawing of Criccieth Castle by 
Turner has been sold for nearly three 
times what it fetched in 1889. And 
*yet there are people who persist in de- 
nying that Wales has got an asset in 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

i;c 

“ Come to British Columbia,” reads 
an advertisement, “ where the sun is 
always shining on a gold-bespangled 
sea.” This sounds as if Thanet has 
got a double. ,,, 



Study of a Diehard who refuses to walk on the left 

SEEING IN THE LATEST, NOTICE A FURTHER PROOF OP THE DIS- 
INTEGRATING TENDENCIES OP A COALITION GOVERNMENT. 

hundred years of age ? ” asks a weekly 
paper correspondent. We do not pro- 
fess to be expert in these matters, but 
we think that very few elephants have 
managed it more than once. 

:1c ^ . 

“ Some day I hope to know Mr. Lloyd 
George better,” says Mr.’ James W. 
Gerard. Of course we cannot say how 

badly he knows him at present, • 

. * 

According to a contemporary, the 
“ Haven't we met before ? ” mode of self- 
introduction at the seaside has had 
its day. We understand, however, that 
the “ Haven’t we been married before ? ” 
variety is still extensively used in Los 
Angeles. 


^ H! 
51: 


“ A wedding at Port Sheridan,” says 
Chicago message, “was conducted 


The Ministry of Health has convened 
a conference to consider the 
refuse-tip nuisance. Our own 
plan in such cases is to get be- 
hind the waiter or porter and 
slip it down his neck. 

i\z ^ i|c 

Itisontlieplaying-fieldSjSays 
Sir Bobert Baden-Powell, 
that one gets one’s corners 
knocked off. Especially in such 
positions as that of “ silly ”- 
square-leg umpire. 

s’c 
5ls 

Dr. C.W. Saleeby describes 
the seven circles of protection 
round the child as consisting 
of the Mother, the Father, the 
Home, the Municipality, the 
Ministry of Health, the Nation 
and the League of Nations. 
Not a word, you notice, about 
Nurse. _ 

“Wales Cause Fish Famine.” 

Headline in Sunday Fajger. 
What is the Welsh wizard 
going to do about it ? 

“Ihe first day’s subscription cif 
the new Government of India Loan 
amounted to eleven scores of 
rupees .” — Provincial Paper. 

It was a start, anyhow. 

“Mothers and Baby Oars. 

'■ Care should be taken in selecting.” 

Advt. in Manchester Paper. 

Particularly the former. 

'From the New Zealand Official Year 
Book of 1921-1922 

“Old i-GE, , 

Hospital returns show ... 31 old people 
treated for senility were discharged recovered.” 
Thyroid, we suppose. 

From a report of Mr. Churchill’s 
speech : — 

“The House of Lords’ vote might have a 
very serious efiect iii Palestine. It might 
excite false hopes and lead to violet dis- 
turbance.”— Dai Paper. 

Not to be confused with one of Win- 
ston’s “ purple patches.” 


VOL, clxiii. 


c 
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OUR DEPARTMENTAL CHARS. 

In the Government Department which 
is preparing the Official History of the 
War there are reported to be five His- 
torians and six charwomen. It may 
be that these handmaids are neces- 
■ sary. Historians are notoriously un- 
tidy persons, everlastingly mislaying 
encyclopsedias, leaving cigar ends on 
the mantelpiece and losing things like 
points of vie-w. And they are absent- 
minded. If it were not for the eagle 
eyes of their faithful servitors they 
would be forgetting their spats or leav- 
ing out some of the names of the 
Generals in the Battle of the Marne. 
So that an allowance of one char- 
woman each, with one extra in com- 
mand, is not excessive. 

But imagine a day at the office. 
Enter an Historian, He is a tall 
intellectual man with a massive brow. 
He is bald, naturally. It is the duty 
of one specially detailed charwoman 
to go round with a feather duster and 
brush the cobwebs off the Historians, 
and in course of time this wears all 
the hair off them. He has a finely 
developed bump of fiction. Lest this 
should be taken down and used in 
evidence against him he shows you 
how he developed it. He steps on a 
stray cake of soap left there by a char- 
woman, and rises from the floor with 
an archaic curse and another bump. . 

With an abstracted air he endeavours 
to sit down at his desk and indite the 
burning passages he has been turning 
over in his mind in the Tube. . 

But he cannot. It is not only his 
mind which is abstracted. His desk is 
abstracted also. Another of the ebar- 
women has shifted it .out of the room 
so that she. Cain sweep the floor. 

He sighs deeply. ' So deeply that the 
sound reminds him of the insidious in- 
gurgitation of the ubiquitous vacuum- 
cleaner. He shudders at the thought, 
then sighs again . He shudders and sigh s 
alternately in the public^s time until his 
throat gets too dry to do any more. 

Presently the door opens aud a Dis- 
tinguished Yisitor^ arrives. He has 
I come with some spicy tit-bits concern- 
ing the formation of the first Coalition 
Government. There is a rather awk- 
ward contretemps, when the D.V. slips 
off* the » highly-polished chair to the 
^or. He keeps slipping off, until the 
Historian is forced to pin him to it, 
like a rare butterfly in a specimen-case! 

The doors are locked and some papers 
stuffed in the keyhole, and they begin 
to talk in discreet whispers. Suddenly 
there is a rustle and a steady swish- 
swish. Baulked of her usual mode of 
entry, a charwoman is descending the 
chimney. 


They decide to go elsewhere, in the 
hope of not being disturbed. The corri- 
dor is the scene of a huge drive of 
charwomen in column of pails in eche- 
lon. The floor is inches deep under 
water, and the D.V. understands now 
why all Historians wear rubber thigh- 
boots. Outside the door of the Head 
Historian is a duck-board pathway. 

They try the Board Boom, but this 
is as bad. The charwomen keep shak- 
ing them off the chairs and the table, 
regarding their own business as more 
important than the hashing up of stale 
history. The D.V. tries desperately to 
defy the advancing waves, and it is 
only by superhuman efforts that the 
Historian is able to rescue him as he 
goes down in an eddy of soapsuds for 
the third time. 

At last the D.V. says, Isn’t there 
anytuliere we can be alone for five min- 
utes ? I simply must tell you the story 
of Mrs. Asquith and the policeman. 
What about the bathroom ? ” 

“ S-s-sh! ” says the Historian, look- 
ing round furtively. “ That ’s crowded 
with too. There ’s nine in there, 

I believe, counting the one that Jones 
took up yesterday.” 

What do you mean ? ” says the D.V. 

“ Have you got a reserve store of them 
up there? ” 

“Not exactly. But every now and 
again this business gets on our nerves. 
It ’s awful. If we try to write, there 
will be a covple of them watching at 
our elbows like a pair of terriers, ready 
to. pounce on the first blot we make. 
Before a scrap of paper can bit the floor 
it is snatched away. The place is offen- 
sively clean, and we can’t get it home- 
like. ^ The other day the Chief escaped 
to the cellar to work, but they routed 
him out with a bag of ferrets and a 
cake of carbolic. At times it becomes 
too much. There is a dull sickening 
thud. One of the harpies is impaled on 
a fountain pen, or battered to death 
with the ‘Passed to you, please’ stamp, 

I or strangled with some red tape. It ’s 
the only way we can keep ’em under. 
But the bathroom is getting full of them 
now, and I don’t know what we are 
going to do.” 

The Distinguished Visitor wrings his 
hand in silence and leaves. As he 
passes through the glass swing-doors 
there is the steady drip, drip of the 
water -and the ceaseless grind of the 
scrubbing-brushes. 

The War of the Worlds. 

“ Canton Bombaebment. 

Aeeoblanes Sent to Sun’s Aid.” 

Headlines in Jersey Paper. 
^y^ug at the rate of 100 miles an hour, 
the aeroplanes are expected to reach 
their destination in 107 years. ' 


EARLY EFFORTS. 

IT. 

The ms. printed below was dis- 
covered in the secret drawer of a writ- 
ing-desk which came by chance into 
my hands. Obviously a juvenile piece 
of work (the slight confusion of local 
colour is sufficient to betray this), it yet 
shows clearly, I think, the promise of 
future fame. It is headed 

BRAVE BEARD 

and signed at the end with the three 
magical letters 

E. K. D. 

“No. I literally cannot endure him.” 
The evening fell in long folds of purple 
and grey across the vast solitude of the 
pampas-covered veld, and the red rays 
of an angry sun lit the face of the fair 
young English girl who uttered these 
disdainful words. It was a face of sin- 
gular attraction, though the golden- 
brown eyes were set too far apart for 
classical beauty and the nose was a 
little too small to appeal to an esthete’s 
eye. But at twenty-five Edith Eol- 
jambe, with her mass of now chestnut, 
now flame- coloured hair, her beautiful 
complexion and her lithe young figure, 
had a grace which more than compen- 
sated for any trifling irregularity of 
feature. 

“ I cannot endure him at all,” she re- 
peated to' herself as the sun sank finally 
to rest behind the summit of the snow- 
clad kopjes which fringed the wes^iern 
horizon. It grew colder on the stoep, 
and she shivered a little. A jackal 
whined in the bush. From the swamp 
came the deep bellow of a distant gnu. 
Then all was still. 

For two hours Edith had been awaiting 
the return of her brother’s trusted friend, 
now her sole guardian at Lone Pine 
bungalow, the only other occupants 
being the half-breed bailiff, Sohweppe, 
and the slatternly maid-of-all-work, 
Eose. 

Unrest amongst the native tribes had 
driven her brother out upon a lonely 
mission amongst the bills, but he had 
left a short hastily-scrawled note com- 
mending her to the care of Burt Mar- 
joribanks, “ the best of fellows and the 
whitest man I know.” 

CouldBdith, mentally comparing him 
with Eex Beaver, the dark handsome- 
facedEex, whom she had left in England 
two years ago, bidding him carve a 
name for himself before lie sought her 
band again, corroborate her brother’s 
enthusiastic words ? She smiled a little 
contemptuously. Tliis rough square- 
built red- bearded son of the wilderness 
had annoyed her from the first with his 
brusque off-hand manners, and she had 
divined a half-expressed antagonism 
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behind the hooded lids that ever and 
anon. lifted to flash forth steel-grey 
shafts of light that stabbed like swords, 
and stabbed again. 

She heard a step behind her on the 
compound. It was Schweppe, the half- 
breed. 

“You can take away the coflee,” she 
said carelessly. “It has been a splendid 
sunset, has it not ? ” 

The man remained motionless, and, 
rising hastily from the stoe;p, Edith 
looked round. An electric shudder of 
dread ran through her frame. Out of 
the darkness which almost enveloped 
the bailiff’s figure she could detect the 
gleam of two cruel eyes set in an ex- 
pression which contained she knew not 
what of menacing ill. She had been 
I wrong to speak to the half-breed, for 
Marjoribanks, knowing that the man 
was a confirmed morphomaniac, had 
warned her not to do so. Now she re- 
gretted her error, but, drawing herself 
proudly up and infusing into her tones 
a courage which she was very far from 
feeling, “Go back at once,”' she said 
abruptly, “ to your quarters, or I shall 
inform the Baas.'’ 

The man moved a step nearer, and a 


wave of horror swept over Edith, loos- 
ening her every limb. Then out of 
some great void she seemed to hear a 
firm step, followed by a hoarse shout, 
and through the^ mist in which she 
swam a bearded figure, that had tied its 
pony to the rail of the stoe^p, went raging 
by. There was the sound of a violent 
struggle, the crack-crack of a whip in- 
cessantly repeated, interspersed with 
horrible moans. Was it moments or 
years before she found herself in the 
lighted kitchen of the dale bungalow, 
Burt Marjoribanks standing before her 
with a cynical smile playing on his 
rugged lips ? 

“ What has happened? ” she gasped. 

^ “ Nothing, fair lady,” he replied in 
his usual sardonic tones. “ I have only 
sjamboked the cur as I have never sjam- 
boked a man before. I suppose you have 
been allowing the mongrel to speak to 
you. I thought I told you never to 
do that. Tell Eose to bring me some 
supper.” 

Once more she felt the x'epulsion of 
his crude personality, but, overpowered 
by the magnetic mastery which eman- 
ated from it, she went haughtily to do 
his bidding. Irresistibly she was re- 


minded of a day in England when she 
had seen a peregrine falcon pounce upon 
a trembling hare. Was he falcon, she 
wondered, she hare? 

''fi 51: 5lJ ^ }|5 

Eising late, Edith Eoljambe came 
in to breakfast next morning, only to find 
that Burt Marjoribanks had concluded 
his meal and was smoking a short black 
rank pipe. There was a deep frown 
on his strong scarred face. He did not 
move to help her to curry, and made no 
answer to her lightly-uttered “Good 
morning.” Presently, however, he lifted 
his head and spoke. 

“ Hark ! There it is again ! ” he mut- 
tered. 

From the distant veld^ now shimmer- 
ing in the sunshine, came a far-away 
sound of throbbing, a long-drawn men- 
acing note. In spite of herself Edith 
quailed. 

“ What is that?” she asked timor- 
ously. 

“Tom-toms,” he said. “The hill- 
men are attacking the bungalow. Look 
there.” 

Out of the open window, among the 
nodding plumes of the pampas, could 
be seen here and there a brighter tuft 
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moving stealthily ever nearer towards 
the stoep, 

“Assegais,” said Marj oribanks shortly. 

“ I put myself entirely at your dis- 
posal,” said Edith, all the pride of race 
rising instantly in her girlish heart. 
“ What do you wish me to do ? ” 

“ Help to pile all the furniture against 
the doors at once. There is no one but 
yourself and Eose. Schweppe, hyena 
that he is, has instigated this attack, 
and is leading them ; of that I am only 
too sure. We must fight 

“ And what,” faltered Edith — “ what 
if we fail? ” 

His tense face blanched under its tan. 
He lifted his hawk-like lids, and the 
grey eyes gleamed like knives. 

“ In the big, big prison-house of life 
there is always a way out. Miss Eol- 
jambe,” he said, glancing significantly 
at his Winchester repeater. * 


5l< ilS 5;! 5lS 5|C 

The unequal fight had raged for a 
long blinding hour. Assegais were 
pouring into the bungalow, but still the 
splintered door of stout teak withstood 
the strain. Weary and grimed witli 
powder Burt Marjoribanks was still 
firing shot after shot through the sand- 
bagged loophole. He had been wounded 
four times slightly, but Edith had rap- 
idly bound up his hurts with a skilful 
though unpractised hand. The com- 
pound was strewn with shattered spears 
and motionless forms. On a sudden one 
of the upper panels of the great door 
gave way, and the grinning face of 
Schweppe, convulsed with hate and rol- 
ling opium-maddened eyeballs, peered 
through. Marjoribanks dealt it a tre- 
mendous blow with his closed left 
fist, but another swarthy countenance 
filled the breach. 

“I have only one bullet left now,” 
he said, calmly turning round from the 
loophole and closely examining his 
magazine. 

“ I am ready,” rejoined Edith, closing 
her eyes and folding her arms on her 
breast. 

There was a click and a pause. An- 
other click, another pause. Wonder- 
ingly she lifted her long-fringed lids. 

“ What is the matter. Bur — I mean, 
Mr. Marjoribanks ? ” she said. 

“A faulty cartridge,” he muttered, 
looking angrily at his gun. 

“ Yet you must kill me nevertheless,” 
she cried in a quivering voice. ‘ With a 
groan he snatched an assegai from the 
fioor. At that moment Edith Eoljambe 
knew that she loved this rough strong 
man with the square-built frame and the 
hooded eyes, loved him to the death, ay, 
and beyond. But at that moment too, 
and very far away, came a shrill sudden 
sound that brought the hearts of both 
of them to their lips. 



“ The pibroch 1 ” she cried. 

“ Your brother. The regiment. We 
are saved 1 ” 

On every side of the bungalow black 
figures could be seen scuttling into the 
bush as the wail of the pipes rose high 
above the baleful muttering of the tom- 
toms and the groans of wounded men. 
Still nearer it came, till now could be 
heard the swish-swish of the sporraned 
feet of the Highlanders as they strode 
through the long grass. Involuntarily 
Edith closed her eyes. ^ . 

“ Burt 1 Burt 1 ” she cried faintly, reel- 
ing against the table,' 

In an instant she found herself 
crushed to his strong frame in a grip 


that hurt, and kissed full upon the 
lips. 

“ Don*t call me ‘ Burt,* *’ came a new 
and softer voice ; “ call me ‘ Eex,’ Edie.** 

She opened her eyes. Was it dream, 
hallucination or nightmare? Whose 
was the keen young face that looked 
down to her with eyes that she knew ? 
Whose but the face of handsome non- 
chalant Eex, her lover of long ago. 
What was that red crumpled thing on 
the floor ? He had done this, then, to 
win, by right as. strong man, the love 
that he had only earned before as callow 
boy. The beard was false. 

“Eex, Eex,** she murmured faintly. 
“ My king, my king ! ** Evoe. 
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BABBLE OF BABYLON. 

{By our Fleet Street Fldnetir.) 

There is hope that a really conclusive answer to the 
long-standing question, “ What is wrong with our polo ? 
may be forthcoming at last. Anyhow, Major Neresyde, 
late of the Bubblepore Light Horse, was most emphatic 
and convincing the other day when he pointed out to me 
that our feebleness is the inevitable effect of the poisonous 
rule that excludes left-handed players from the game. 

Major Neresyde, who is, of course, himself left-handed, 
agrees that it is undesirable for right-handers and left- 
handers to play in the same game, in view of the danger of 
head-on collisions ; but he argues that, as the right-handers 
have had their chance and have let England down, it is 
they, if anybody, who should be barred. At any rate, he 
protests, they are not justified in denying the others a 
chance of retrieving the national honour on the polo- 
ground. 

It is with this object that a number of left-handers have 
been practising at Oowhele Park, and from these a power- 
ful Sinisters team, consisting of Major Neresyde, Coimt 
Scaevola Mancino, Captain Knott-Wright and Lord Droit- 
wich, the last an ambidextrous player, has been selected 
to meet the American left-handers, under Mr. Bud ” de 
Gauche, who have been getting into shape at Haycrop Hall. 

It is hoped that this series of Sinisters v. Southpaws 
matches, the first of which will be played on one of the 
London grounds as soon as official sanction is obtained, 
will, by" drawing attention to the possibilities of the left- 
hander, be first step towards regaining with her 

left hand the^|aurels she lost with her right, 

* * * ^ 

It was only to be expected that an idea so popular and 
successful ai^that of using one's forebears for fancy-dress 
purposes wouKLbe developed to its utmost capacity. So 
far this Season the, periods covered in this way have been 
comparatively recenli ; but with the field of choice extended 
to the confines of history the costumes at next week’s 
Genealogical Bail should constitute a scene of extraordinary 
variety and interest. 

The only restriction imposed by the Committee is that 
everybody shall furnish proof of descent from the personage 
whom he or she proposes to represent. A victim of this is 
the young Earl of Stranglehold, who is-held to-Iiave failed 
to establish his right to go as a Cave Man, and has' had to 
fall back on Sir Odo Croake, one of the reputed smotherers 
of the little Princes in the Tower. On the other hand, 
arnong those whose first choice was approved, is Sir Lazarus 
Schnorrer’s vivacious daughter, Kowena, who will appear 
as Leah Schnoirer, a Polish gentlewoman of the late 
eighteenth century ; and her terpsichorean alter ego, “ Pogo ” 
Corusco, of the Illyrian Legation, should make a striking 
figure as his renowned great-great-grandfather. Black Bilko, 
the Terror of Illyria. 

The difficulty of making a selection from several pic- 
turesque progenitors is exemplified by the case of that 
dashing New Yorker, Attaboy Madison, who is torn between 
Shun-the-Bowl Adams, a Pilgrim Father, his ancestor on 
the distaff side, and Six-Shot Jake, the founder of the 
Madison fortune in the Ear West. Against this may be 
set the even greater perplexities of the Committee, especi- 
ally in such problems as that of deciding which of a dozen 
ladies has the best claim to impersonate Mart Queen of 
Scots. 

; ^ The enthusiasm shown augurs well for the success of the 
H^G^ealogical Bah, a novel feature of which is that not until 
it is over will the charity it is intended to benefit be an- 


nounced. This, it is hoped, will prolong the excitement, 
which too often dies out with the last notes of the band. 

* * * 

The open-air entertainment at Stuntwell, Lord and Lady 
Scoope’s lovely place in Middlesex, is now only a few days 
ahead, and, though there has been no serious interruption 
of the rehearsals of The Bay of a Beagle, the drama of 
English country life which Miss A. Delphia Mell has speci- 
ally written for the Alfresco Players to perform in this 
appropriate setting, modifications of the cast have been 
imperative. 

At an early stage it was found advisable to muzzle the 
faithful hound — in private life a highly- trained Dalmatian 
— who fills the title rdle and rushes to the rescue of the 
Squire’s daughter just in time to save her from being pro- 
posed to by a vulpecide neighbour. In the course of re- 
hearsals too it became apparent that the great fight between 
the Squire and the thwarted suitor imposed too severe a 
physical strain on the actors concerned, and therefore ex- 
Halberdier Pumps and “ Jim ” Buckett, the famous pugilists, 
have been engaged to play the parts for this scene only. 
An interesting departure in stage-craft is that the gifted 
authoress has now decided to share the thrilling uncertainty 
of the audience as to which of the two will win. 

It may well be that Miss Mell, in devising this union of 
the theatre and the prize-ring, has provided the remedy for 
the slump in both. 

* * * * 

Two or three weeks back I gave some particulars of 
Ddb^Uantes, Limited, the amazingly successful venture 
launched by a company of young ladies of high birth but 
low exchequers on a system of sharing the profits from the 
substantial fees paid for the privilege of chaperoning them. 

To this has now been added a supplementary department 
catering for the very numerous ladies, especially in the 
suburbs and provinces, whose circumstances preclude the 
above luxury but permit them to indulge a fancy for dis- 
playing the cartes de visite of the nobility on their hall- 
tables. 

When I looked in at the Upper Crook Street office yes- 
terday Lady Hazeleen Gaber-Lunzie, the extremely able 
managing directress, told me, to exemplify the ever-increas- 
ing flood of correspondence that has necessitated repeated 
augmentation of the clerical Staff, that the cards of her 
parents, the Earl and Countess of Seakale, had just been 
posted to two adjacent Balham addresses and to another 
applicant in Bradford. 

Lady Hazeleen brilliantly illuminates her own dictum, 
that it is up to the New Poor to become the Newer Bich. 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“We devoutly hope that the Government and their supporters may 
be able to ridicule our forebodings as being like the prophecies of 
Cassandra, predestined never to come true.”— 

Extract from an Indian bookseller’s letter: — 

“In reply to your letter dated nil, we regret to inform you that the 
‘ Amendments to Rules of Providence ^ is not in stock. May we pro- 
cure it for you from England ? ” j l 

This will strengthen the impression that someone has been 
revising the Ten Commandments. 


. riding a cycle to the police-station which had been offered to 

nun for sale, Arthur , a cycle dealer, was able to recover it after 

IDS theft .” — Evening Paper, 

The story is obscure, and we may have missed the point, 
but we think that the conduct of the police is open to 
question. ^ 
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THE R.A.IVI, AND ITS HEROES. 

In an address delivered at the Work- 
ing Men’s College in 1893, the lafe 
Lord Bowen indulged in some caustic 
criticism of half-baked hero-worship. 
“ Memorials,” he observed, “ are erected 
to every one who will only die in the 
odour of respectability. We write long 
biographies of No- 
body and we cele- 
brate the centenary 
of Nothing.” It was 
a hard saying, often 
justified then and 
since, but quite in- 
applicable to the 
Royal Academy of 
Music, which is now 
celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of 
its foundation. For 
John Fane, -Lord 
Bubgheush, after- 
Avards eleventh Earl 
of Westmorland, 
the founder of the 
E.A.M., was by no 
means a Nobody — is 
he not included in 
the D.N.B. on the 
strength of his triple 
distinction as a gal- 
lant soldier in the 
Napoleonic wars, as 
a diplomatist and a 
musician and his 
scheme, though its 
beginnings were 
modest and its pro- A 
gress for many years 
chequered and un- 
stable, was never a 
Nothing, and has ul- 
timately grown into 
a great and powerful 
instrument of musi- 
cal education. 

It should never be 
forgotten that the 
E.A.M. owed its ori- 
gin to the enterprise 
of enlightened and 
highly - placed ama- 
teurs. Lord Buegh- 
EBSH exerted an in- 
fluence comparable to that of the great 
Austi'ian and Hungarian magnates who 
befriended Haydn and Beethoven in 
the golden days of the Vienna period, 
whenaristocrats realised that patronage 
had its duties as well as its privileges. 
Lord Burghersh had his foibles. He 
was^ a voluminous composer, and the 
pupils of the R.A.M. had to perform 
his operas, cantatas and masses more 
often than was necessary to their 
musical salvation. But he kept things 


than once saved a situation imperilled 
by the administrative incompetence 
of his colleagues. It was not until 
Sterndale Bennett became Principal 
that the government of the R.A.M. 
was reconstructed on a sound basis 
and the clairhs of professionals and ex- 
perts were duly recognised. Stern- 
dale Bennett, who “ began as 
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A TRIBUTE TO SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 

With Mb, Punch’s oongratulations on the Centenary of the 
Royal Academy op Music. 

genius and ended as a talent,” wore 
himself out by conscientious drudgery, 
by rushing about from one boarding- 
school to another giving lessons to earn 
a very modest competence. Too gentle 
for’ the rough-and-tumble of life, he 
was yet steadfast in his pursuit of high' 
aims, tenacious where principle was 
concerned, and will always be gratefully 
remembered as the second founder of the 
R.A.M. ^ Sir George Macfarren had 
personality ; he was a great teacher, 


, xio was a gTeai> reacner, 

togethei in trying times, and more immensely industrious, and' formidably 


equipped as a theorist, but his inde 
pendence as a Principal made for ob 
sfcruction and academic pedantry. The 
third' hero of the Academy is the wise 
and genial Scotsman, whose life covers 
exactly three-quarters of the century 
that has elapsed since the old house in 
Tenterden Street received the first batch 
of students — twenty in number. Sir 
Alexander Mac 
KENziE went there 
as a pupil just sixty 
years ago, returned 
as Principal in 1888, 
migrated in 1912 to 
the fine new build- 
ings in the Mary 
lebone Road, now 
filled to overflowing 
with seven Jiundred 
students, and is hap 
pily spared, in full 
mental vigour, to 
crown his long and 
uninterruptedly suc- 
cessful tenure of 
office by prending at 
the Centenary Cele- 
bration of July, 1922. 

His appointment 
in 1888 was a happy 
choice, for '‘Old 
Mac,” whose friend- 
ship can claim 
for thirty-seven 
years, was already a 
distinguished com- 
poser. "He came of a 
family musical in the 
direct line for four 
generations. His 
father and grand- 
father were violin- 
ists. At Sonders- 
hausen, where he 
spent four or five 
years of his early 
boyhood, he became 
a “ducal violinist” 
about the year 1860 ! 
After leaving the 
Academy he played 
in orchestras in Lon- 
don and at provin- 
cial festivals, under 
the redoubtable 
Costa, autocrat and martinet, “ the 
tamer of wild prima donnas,” as Punch 
once called him, whose methods were 
more suggestive of a Prussian drill- 
sergeant than an Italian musician, 
Mackenzie’s friendship with Liszt, 
the spelling of whose name troubled 
Mr. Punch sorely for many years, dated 
from his Sondershausen days, and one 
of Mr. Punch’s young men sang in the 
chorus when Mackenzie conducted i 
Liszt’s St Elizabeth in the presence 
of the compose in 1886. It was on the 
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advice of Hans von Bulow, that wit- 
tiest and most un-German of Germans, 
that he made Florence his headquarters- 
for several years in the 'seventies. It 
was Ma&kenzie, again, who introduced 
Tchaikovsky’s “ Pathetic ” Symphony 
to England at the Philharmonic in 1893. 
But, though a veritable m usical Ulysses, 
having known many cities and all the 
musicians worth knowing, “ in spite of 
all temptations to belong to other na- 
tions," in spite of his cosmopolitan 
culture and outlook, he has never lost 
the savour of his Scottish upbringing. 
He is a great Scotsman, haunted by the 
magic of the ** land of the mountain and 
flood," yet animated with the larger 
patriotism which inspired his Bide, 
Britannia Over.ture. Add to heredity 
and the long, arduous and devoted prac- 
tice of his art the sagacious tenacity 
of his race, leavened by a rich vein of 
humour, and you will begin to under- 
stand how, without ever courting pub- 
licity or thrusting himself into the 
limelight, he Has proved a wise and firm 
ruler, and has kept all his old friends 
while winning the respect and affection 
of the young. 

Musicians are a genus irritahile, and, 
in the phrase of one of the most emin- 
ent living composers, -modern musical 
genius is too often “ a capacity for giv- 
ing infinite pain." Hans von Bulow, 
the wittiest of them all, though on occa- 
sion he could behave like a great gentle- 
man, used his tongue as a weapon of 
offence. There are no barbed shafts in 
Mackenzie's humour ; it serves him to 
relieve tension rather than accentuate 
divergence of opinion. He has been a 
great reconciler. Under him any jeal- 
ousy that may have existed between the 
Academy and the Eoyal College of Music 
has turned to a generous rivalry and 
cordial co-operation. One of the earliest 
acts of his Principalship was to initiate 
the negotiations which led to the forma- 
tion of the Associated Board, linking 
the two great chartered Schools of 
Music in a common scheme of examin- 
ations not merely for the British Isles 
but for the Dominions. The cordial 
friendship that united him to Sir 
Georoe Grove — another of Punch's old 
friends — and to Grove's illustrious suc- 
cessor, Sir Hubert Parry, binds him 
to the present Director of the E.O.M., 
the indefatigable and enthusiastic Sir 
Hugh Allen. 

It is a fine record however you look at 
it, creative and administrative or social 
and humane — a triumph of gifts, in- 
dustry and character. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie is a great link with the past, 
alive to the extravagance and eccen-' 
tricities of the moment, yet -hopeful of 
the future, and the generous friend and 
admirer of ardent and aspiring youth. 


THE SPORTING SPIRIT: 

Punch therefore, the lover of music 
from his first number, in gratitude and 
affection offers his congratulations to 
the central figure and hero of theE. A.M. 
centenary. 

The Revival of Dead Dan^uages. 

“Bombay. — The Congress Working Com- 
mittee has sanctioned Bs, 7,000 to Mr.Prakasin 
for work among the depressed classics.” 

Indian Paj>er. 

“[Adam Lindsay] Gordon's philosophy, as 
given in verse, has a flavour of Burns : — 

‘ Life is mostly froth and bubble, 

Two things stand like stone, 
'Kindness in mother’s trouble, 

Courage in your own.' ” 

Weekly Pa^er, 

The filial sentiment is so admirable that 
we hesitate to criticize the scansion. 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“The widow shares in the veil’s symbolic 
use; her long black mournful draperies pro- 
claim her, and hundreds of years ago Chaucer 
wrote — 

‘ A lovely lady rode him fair beside 

Upon a lowly ass more white than snow, 

Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Under a veil that wimpled was full low.’ ” 
Glasgow Pajjer. 

The worst of Chaucer was that he 
would lift things from Spenser. 

National Chiropody. 

“ What is the Cabinet or the Admiralty do- 
ing to keep the British Feet in a state of 
efficiency ? ” — North-Country Pa^er, 

From Smith Minor's General Know- 
ledge " paper : — 

“The Kremlin was a certain -kind of skirt 
which had hppes in it.” 
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A MISHAP IN HARLEY STREET DURING THE SLUMP. 


, A DANGEROUS GAME. 

I SUPPOSE ifc was a fraud. But George 
and I are both very poor men. And 
really in these days the daily papers 
seem to have so much money to throw 
away that^we felt they might as well 
throw some of it at us. 

George and I are two of the noble 
army of Eegular Purchasers who, in 
return for taking in The Thruster^ are 
insured against almost every mortal ill. 
But we have no luck. None of the pro- 
fitable ills ever seems to approach us. 
We^ never motor. We don’t hunt. We 
can t afford to travel in trains. After 
we signed our coupons life— touching 
wood, of course— seemed to grow safer 
and safer. 

But when the Unparalleled Insurance 
Scheme made even itself look small and 
was extended to Deaths, Disablements, 
Pei'ils and Misadventures arising from 
Sports, we felt that our hour had come, 
and we began to take our games seri- 
ously. Indeed, if anything can bring 
back the country’s lost supremacy in 
sport it is this insurance business. 

Do not assume that we were out for 
the Death benefit. We merely pined 
for the Temporary Disablement benefit, 

“ £312 per annum (at the rate of).” By 
the way, I^ must protest against the 
unfair discrimination.of The Thmsterixi 
the matter of death. If you are killed 
in an opulent ino^or-car yon receive a i 


thousand pounds, a very reasonable fig- 
ure— for a motorist. But if you die a 
sporting death on the tennis-lawn you 
are paid the paltry sum of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. Now what is the 
peculiar merit in being destroyed while 
road-hpgging which makes it four times 
as remunerative as an honourable ex- 
tinction at the net ? It is the old story, 
r suppose : one law for the rich and an- 
other for the poor. 

Well, which would you call the most 
dangerous summer-game? Personally 
I have always marvelled at the longev- 
ity of golfers, and we chose golf. We 
went down to , in Cornwall, and 
played steadily for a week, agreein^^* 
til at all benefits received should be 
pooled. 

Pound after round we played; and, 
at a price, I almost enjoy golf. Only 
there was no reward. In vain we 
dawdled along in front of the peppery 
General,* till he drove with loud cries 
over our heads. In vain we loitered in 
the rocky Chasm (the most dangerous 
hole in England) watching old Win- 
throp and Smith playing a kind of 
racquets against the cliffs, so that the 
air was full of bounding balls and flying 
stones and the heads of broken niblicks. 
Nothing touched us. We seemed to 
have charmed lives. 

At the end of the week I took drastic 
measures. 1 bought twelve heavy balls 
and teed them up on the first tee. 


“Now,” I said to George, “I’ll drive 
all these balls, and you stand by the tee- 
box. This is a very dangerous thing 
to do ; I have an unusual slice. 

“No,” said George firmly; “nob 
that — nob for any money.” 

I saw that I must give him a lead, 
so I stood heroically on the first green 
and let George hit twelve balls at me 
with his brassie as hard as he could at 
about sixty yards range. None of them 
reached me. It was miraculous. 

“ Let ’s try tepnis now,” said George 
hastily as I teed up my balls again. 

So we went up to the hotel and 
played for hours against the hotel ex- 
perts, recklessly exposing ourselves at 
the net. They never hit us. 

_ Next day we courted the less exhaust- 
lug perils of village cricket. Here it 
was the same story. Little Dithering 
had a demon bowler and a demon pitch 
Between them they stunned a black- 
smith and lamed a constable, I should 

cTiT’ ^ neither 

ot them IS a Eegular Purchaser of The 
Ihmstej-. As soon as George went in 
the demon bowler was taken off. As 
soon as I went in I inadvertently hit 
my wicket and retired, unhurt. 

We went out to field, prepared for 
miracles of hardihood. The other side 
had some tremendous hitters, who smote 

parts of 

the field. One felt that mid-on’s life 
was not worth a moment’s pui-chase; 
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that if mid-off could stick it for another 
over or two he was assured of a steady 
income for life. But not third man 
(George), and not the glorified long-stop 
(me). I suffered intense fatigue in the 
pursuit of byes, wides and leg glides, and 
George became quite out of breath from 
running after late cuts. But that was 
all. Cricket, we decided, was a terribly 
safe game. 

Desperate, we examined the list of 
Approved Sports again. And suddenly 
I realised our error. We had played 
nothing but^ womanly ma7i’s-games. 
What we wanted was one of the brutal 
sports practised at Girls’ Schools and 
Colleges for Young Ladies — hockey 
or lacrosse. 

“Not hockey," said George, paling. 
“ What about lacrosse? " 

We studied Lacrosse in The Encyclo- 
pcBdia of Sport. Among the Choctaw 
Indians, we read, the game was played 
“ with a fierceness . . . second only to 
actual war-fare . . . each man running 
and fighting for himself, quite regard- 
less of opponents . . . darting between 
his adversaries ’legs, tripping and throw- 
ing and foiling each other in every pos- 
sible manner, and every voice raised in 
the highest key to shrill yelps and barks 
. . . The compulsory defections wei'e 
necessarily plentiful, and sometwies per- 
manent T 

Then we went and watched the game 
being played under modern conditions, 
and I formed a pretty clear impression 
of the rules. Each player carries a 
powerful wooden ^weapon, called a 
crosse, to which is attached — for the 
sake of appearances, we gathered— a 
piece of netting. They dispose them- 
selves in pairs all over the field, eyeing 
each‘other malevolently ; and when the 
ball is set in motion everybody raises his 
crosse and “checks" his particular 
opponent, whether the ball is near or 
not ; in other words, he hits him hard 
upon the head or body. Thus the 
game is really a succession of personal 
combats, culminating sometimes in a 
general miUe. 

We decided that this was a suitable 
sport for the Great Insured. Some 
delicate organisation was required, and 
people marvelled at our passion for the 
game. But in due course we took part in 
a mixed Lacrosse Match in the grounds 
of a Ladies’ College. 

I arranged to “ check " George. We 
were placed in a corner, remote from any 
other combatant, and the game began. 
George, the keen fellow, started running 
for the ball, about a hundred yards 
away. Knowing the rules, I checked 
him with a smart clip on the back of the 
head. George, not knowing them so well, 
turned to protest, whereat I smote him 
in the ribs. £312 per annum (at the 



“But why don’t you woek? You look bteong enough ” 

“WOEK, LIDY! Why, I WOEKS when you and the best UV ’EM’S JOY-MAKIN^ 
I’M A Bank ’Ollidy tickleb-meechant.” 


rate of)," I murmured encouragingly, 
andkickedhim on the knee. Georgefied. 
Still cherishing the fantastic notion that 
he was playing a game, he ran towards 
the ball, and I pursued him, uttering 
shrill yelps and barks. What ghastly 
injury I should have done him will 
never be known, for at that moment two 
Choctaw maidens appeared from no- 
where and flung themselves at him. 
Other braves assaulted them in turn, 
and there ensued a general engagement, 
brief but bloody. There was a deafen- 
ing clash of crosses ; George went down 
under a hail of blows, and I ran swiftly 
out of the field, uttering glad cries of 
thanksgiving to Jupiter Insurans and 
the Philanthropic Press. 

Half £312 is £156 — a fortune 1 “At 


the rate of," I know. But George will 
be in hospital for a long while yet. He 
is rather a crotchety patient. He says 
I didn’t earn the money. A. P. H. 

Our Sporting Novelists. 

“ Conn, on the whole, was inclined to feel 
like the player in a Enghy match who gets 
hold of the ball and flings himself on it to 
keep it. The player’s opponents are twenty- 
nine to one and they mean to have that ball.” 

From a recent Novel. 

No stupid confusion here with soccer. 

(c liag recently been awarded a 

National Science Scholarship at Downing 
Street, Cambridge.”— BocaZ Paper. 

Mr. Lloyo Geoeoe is still undergoing 
examination for a similar award at 
Downing Street, London. 
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Thitor , /‘That youngster should make a good cricketer.” 

Master, “Yes; iVs a case of heredity. His mother got her house-flannels at school.” 


FEATHEEED EEEIGHTS. 

If anything could bring home to our 
railway despots the injustices and ano- 
malies of their freight charges, the 
following letter which recently appeared 
in the Daily Press would smite their 
consciences : — 

“ Sin, — Eecently a friend carried a 
canary in its cage from Eltham Park 
to Welling. Passenger fare 3.id ; hut 
charge for bird and cage Is. ^d. The 
cage was covered with papk', only its 
ring being exposed for convenience of 
holding. Had the ring been enclosed 
and the string been utilised instead, 
the cage would have been:.passed as 
passenger’s hand luggage and np .charge 
made.” 

If this kind of extortion ' continues, 
the nation to a man will refuse to carry 
its canaries about. Thus one "of the 
most charming and characteristic cus- 
toms of English town life willdisappe.ar. 

A more serious effect of this high* 
bird-freightage will be to prevent many 
people from taking their much-needed 
holiday. Some there are whose kindly 
neighbours will administer the requisite 
seed during their absence, but others 
must take their birds or leave them to 
starve. 


The letter quoted above admits there 
is no charge ^if the. ring of the cage is 
covered. " But what bird-lover would 
trust his canary to a piece of string ? 
That idea must be dismissed at once 
and with contempt. 

The railway authorities kindly invite 
— nay, ^eveh press — the public to visit 
the Cornish Riviera, and then make it 
impossible for bird-owners by charging- 
anything up to seventeen pounds for 
transporting' the cage. (Working out 
this sum 1 - have followed the ratio' 
between the fares of passengers and 
canaries as given above.) 

Some^ statistical bird-fancier should 
make a return of the carriage rates for 
canaries to' all the most popular w-ater- 
ing-places. ‘ The relentless figures would 
kindle a flame of indignation in every 
breast. 

What, we ask; would have happened 
if the mill-girl who recently returned 
from her world-toiir had been a canary- 
lover ? Only years of hard saving made 
'her wondeHMj trip possible. Would 
not even her courage and patience have 
wilted at the prospect of having to save 
enough for the carriage of her bird ? 

SjS Jjs ^ 

And that is why your income-tax 
As you were! That is why freights 
vinst come down. 


THE DESERT OPTIMIST. 

The close-cropped rice-fields quiver 
Through the sweltering midday ha^ie, 
And a jingling down by the river 
Tells where the buffaloes graze ; 
They may be common and cheap bells, 
But to me with gold they 're blent, 
For the sound is the sound of the sheep- 
, bells 

Somewhere down in Kent. 

The ground is aflame with petals 
.That fall in the burning breeze ; 

I There ’s an aching glare that settles 
On dusty and cheerless’ trees ; 

But there ’s one where the sprays make 
^ merry, 

Sprinkling with snow, my tent, 

And it might be the bloom of a cherry 
Somewdiere down in Kent. 

There ’s an old brick-red pagoda 
That has lost its gilt and lime, 

And a ton of soap and soda 
Would never clean the grime ; 

’Tis a haunted shrine, a ghost-house 
Which nobody dares frequent, 

Save one who dreams of an oast-house 
Somewhere down in Kent. 

The Advance of Woman. 

“The Bishop of has appointed Canon 

, MA. Oxon, to be his Examining Chaplain 

(for Lady Hen, Daily Payer. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, Jtdy 8rd . — Manners in the 
House of Lords are undoubtedly becom- 
ing more free-and-easy than they used 
to be ; in readiness, I sup- 
pose, for its impending 
democratization. Never- 
theless Lord Bledisloe 
was not a little surprised 
at his treatment to-day. 

*‘As a large producer of 
milk,” he had given the 
Peers at some considerable 
length his views on the 
Milk and Dairies Bill, and 
had incidentally developed 
an ingenious and (to the 
milk-producer 
theory that t 
of milk that is affected by 
bovine tuberculosis was a 
prophylactic against the 
human variety of the dis- 
ease. But the Lord Ohan- 
ceRlor, instead of com- 
plimenting him on his 
research, sharply rebuked 
him for having delivered a 
Second-Eeading speech on 
the Committee stage. 

Mr. Churchill was called upon to 
answer various conundrums arising out 
of the new conditions in Ireland. Mem- 
bers learned inter alia that a German 
who by domicile acquires citizenship of 
the Irish Pree State does not automati- 


cally become a British subject ; and that 
the Assembly recently elected in South- 
ern Ireland is the House of Parliament 
referred to in the Pree State Act, and 
not “the third Dail of the Irish Ee- 


comforting 
e drinking 



NUESE WOOD TAKES UP THE WHITE MAN’S BUBDEN. 

public” — a body which, according to 
the Colonial Secretary, “ never had 
any existence as far as this country is 
concerned.” Perhaps wisely, however, 
he declined to speculate on “ the state 
of mind of individual Members of that 
House.” 


Mr. Chamberlain being still absent, 
the Prime Minister wasunable to name 
a day for the discussion on the Honours 
List, but assured the House that the 
Government were just as anxious for it 
as anybody. 

As Chairman of the 
Telephone Committee Sir 
Evelyn Cecil was pleased 
to think that since the 
issue of its report there 
had been a considerable 
improvement in the ser- 
vice. Mr. Kellaway said 
he had found the docu- 
ment of great service, but 
warned users that he could 
not further reduce the 
charges. In his own ele- 
gant phrase he had “ di- 
vided up the melon to the 
last pip.” I know sev- 
eral subscribers who have 
undoubtedly got it. 

Tuesday, July Mh, — Mr. 
Whitley’s vigilance at 
Question-time fully equals 
that of his predecessor in 
the Chair. But even he 
occasionally nods. This 
afternoon he would have allowed Com- 
mander Bellaies to ask a fourth ques- 
tion, but that Yiscount Cuezon pointed 
out that the hon. Member was “ exceed- 
ing his ration.” Opinion in the Lobby, 
I understand, is sharply divided on the 
question whether the noble lord’s inter- 
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ference was commendable or came into 
the category of “ sneaking.’* 

The Peixwe Minister is putting in a 
lot of work at the House just now, 
owing to Mr. Chamberlain’s illness. 
Members were much amused at his 
enaphatic denial of the suggestion that 
the Cabinet Secretariat ever prepared 
matter for publication in the Press. Mr. 
Crmmiles himself was not more un- 
aware of “ how these things get into 
the papers.” 

Contrary to expectation Mr. Church- 
ill did not open the discussion on the 
Colonial Office Vote, but left that task 
to the Under-Secretary. Major 
Wood gave a business-like ac- 
count of the Crown Colonies, 
which, like the rest of the world, 
were suffering frprh economic 
difficulties. The House was par- 
ticularly taken with the story 
of his recent official tour to the 
West Indies, where he seems to 
have got on well with everybody 
from proconsuls to piccanin- 
nies, and to have accumulated 
much first-hand information 
regarding “the White Man’s 
burden.” If any fault were to 
be found with his speech it 
would be that it was too con- 
sistently serious. 

No fault of that kind was to 
be found with his chief’s per- 
formance later in the evening. 

On the contrary, in resisting 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s 
solemn indictment of his ad- 
ministration in Palestine and 
particularly of the Eutenbebg 
concession, he fairly rollicked. 

Sir William had admitted that 
he himself had been “ one of 
the early Zionists,” and Mr. 
Churchill amused himself 
and the House for about ten 
minutes by quoting the en- 
thusiastic things that he and 
other critics had said about 
the Balfour declaration, 
which they now wanted to repudiate. 
“I stand by every word,” said Mr. 
Marriott, to which Mr. Churchill 
replied that it was all very well for the 
hon. Member “ to sit there standing by 
every word,” but why did he blame the 
Government for trying to carry out his 
own policy ? 

To shouts of “ Eutenberg ! ” he re- 
torted, “I am coming to Eutenberg 
by my own route.” His defence of that 
worthy was not peculiarly convincing; 
perhaps his most notable claim to con- 
sideration being that he advised Eer- 
ENSKT to hang Lenin and Trotsky. 
But by this time the Committee had 
laughed so much that it would have 
accepted even worse arguments, and, 


on a division, the Amendment was re- 
jected by 292 to 35. 

Wednesday, July 5th . — Not for the 
first time Lord Sydenham called atten- 
tion to the propaganda of revolutionary 
aSsociationsdn this country. To them 
he attributed most ot the troubles)* 
including unemployment, which have 
afflicted us since the Armistice. But 
the Lord Chancellor, though he him- 
self has been known before now to work 
the Bolshevist peril for all it was worth, 
declined on this occasion to take the 
warning seriously. Lord Sydenham 
was chidden for not having framed his 


Question “ in intelligible terms,” but 
having used “ the dubious language of 
debatable controversy,” and was likened 
— intellectually, not physically — to The 
Fat Boy in Fickioick. In an outburst 
of optimism, induced by the Labour 
Party’s recent repudiation of optimism, 
the Mark Tapley of the Woolsack 
asserted that the post-war difficulties 
had been completely surmounted, and 
that there was now no danger of British 
commonsense being persuaded into ac- 
ceptance of the crazy doctrines that 
had brought Eussia to ruin. 

Lord Ampthill drew attention to the 
long delay in carrying out the promised 
reconstruction of the Militia. He re- 
ceived a soft answer from Lord Gorell, 


who hoped that recruiting would be 
reopened during the present financial 
year. Lord Haldane was not pleased. 
Being under the impression that he 
had destroyed the old Constitutional 
force, once and for all he did not like to 
see the creature raising its horrid head 
again. Once more he urged upon an 
apathetic audience the ' importance of 
“clear thinking,” and the A. A. paid 
about as much attention as if he had 
said “ clear starching.” 

Mr. Churchill, who was leading the 
House, attributed his inability to fix a 
date next week for the long-promised 
debate on the Canadian Cattle 
Embargo to the fact that the 
Ulster Members would not have 
returned from celebrating the 
anniversary of the Battle of 
the Boyne; and regret te*d that 
tlie Honours discussion, for 
which his revered Chief is so 
anxious, could not take place 
in the absence of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 

A Briton who emigrates to 
a foreign country can under 
the existing law transmit his 
British nationality to his chil- 
dren, but not to liis grand- 
children. Men who returned 
duringthe War to fight for the 
Old Country naturally feel this 
a great hardship. A Bill to 
remedy it was warmly received 
in all quarters of tlie House. 
Even Mr. NeilMaclban, whose 
utterances occasionally suggest 
I an enthusiasm for every coun- 
try but his own, was loud in 
its praise, and actually urged 
its extension. 

TJmrsday, July 6th . — The 
defeat of the rebels in Dublin 
by the Free State forces fur- 
nished the Lord Chancellor 
with the text for the most 
hopeful speech on Ireland that 
he has recently delivered. He 
claimed that the policy of the 
Government, “ with all its difficulties, 
disadvantages and points of criticism,” 
had at least been justified by the fact 
that an Irish Executive, backed by 
the majority of the Irish electorate, 
was now engaged in forcibly suppress- 
ing the rebels against its authority. 
Some of the Peers may have been re- 
minded of the back-blocks doctor who, 
when unable to diagnose a patient’s 
disease, administered a powerful drug 
and cheerfully remarked, “ That 11 give 
him a fit; and I’m a whale on fits.” 
But, if so, they were too polite to men- 
tion it. 

Lord Newton urged the Government 
to support the “Walk to the left” 
movement, which, according to him, 



THE LAST OF THE CBUSADERS. 

(After Tenniel's “ White Knight ” in “ Through the Looking Glass 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Alfred Mond. 
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Fctrmer, “Ay, she be eighty-nine an’ a wunnebeul ole woman; but she do 

SUEFEB EBOM DELUSIONS TEBBIBLE.” 

Parson, “Oh, what abe they?” 

Farmer, “She thinks she’s got a diaey wot’s goin’ to be published in the 
Sunday noospapees.” 


was only objected toby the women-shop- 
pers, whom nothing short of machine- 
guns would shift from the drapers* win- 
dows, and by the Commissioner of the 
City Police, who was apparently a 
survival from the days when men wore 
swords. Lord Onslow declined to go 
so fast, and indicated that in Downing 
Street, for the present, they would con- 
tinue to “ Keep to the right.’* 

The theory that the Chief Secre- 
tary FOR Ireland has now no work to 
do-o-o and ought to be “demobbed** 
gained some colour from the fact that, 
while Questions addressed to him were 
being asked on the floor, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood was looking after a friend 
in the Distinguished Strangers* Gallery. 
But the Prime Minister assured the 
House that his right honourable friend 
was still well employed ; and the Col- 
onial Minister pointed out that he 
would be quite unable to look after Ire- 
land (in addition to Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia and the Crown Colonies) but for 
the assistance of Sir Hamar Green- 
wood and the staff of the Irish OflQce. 

The proposed reduction of the Ulster 
regiments continues to arouse protests. 
Admiral Adair argued that as the 
height-standard for the Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers had recently been 
raised it was obvious that there must 
be plenty of recruits to keep the second 
battalion in being. But Sir Robert 
Sanders replied that the standard 
had been deliberately raised in order to 
check recruiting; on the principle, I 
suppose, of “the higher the fewer.” 

Few Members of the present House 
remember Mr. Lloyd George in his 
Opposition days, . and what a young 
terror he was to Ministers. But, though 
it is seventeen years ago, he himself 
has not forgotten. When someone 
objected this afternoon that the pro- 
gramme of business was too heavy, 
and that more time in particular should 
be allowed to the Public Works Loan 
Bill, the Prime Minister disposed of the 
objection with the remark that, “ in the 
days when he was anxious to promote 
discussion,** that was the one Bill he 
always found it dif&cult to discuss. 

THE SPEEDWELL. 

Thebe *s cornflowers blue, 

And pansies too. 

There ’s larkspur blue and spiny, 
But still I choose 
Of all the blues 
The speedwell, blue and tiny. 

She lurks below 
The high hedgerow 
And where the white road flows by ; 
Her name can tell 
She wishes well 
To everyone who goes by. 


But chiefly if 
The brae be stiff 
She justifies her christening — 

Elf clear, elf clear, 

“ Speed well ! ” you *11 hear-— 
That *s if you 're good at listening. 

And where the grave 
Cool grasses wave, 

As Summer’s kirtle swishes. 

Her pigmy cup 
Lifts bluely up 
Brimful of shy good wishes ; 


And I upon 
My hill go on — 

Does Fancy send me gayer ? 

No -kindly word 
Can be absurd, 

However small its sayer. 

Then, though I see 
Pine company 

Of flowers, a summer bank-full, 
My heart *s for her ^ 
The well-wisher;' ' 

Blue tiny, since I ’m thankful. 
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THE WATCH-KEEPERS. 

Alfred is still a nervous wreck. 

As he was once a Lieutenant;, E,N., 
you will naturally ask, “ Poor chap, was 
he mined or torpedoed, or was it just a 
nervous breakdown due to prolonged 
strain ? ” 

Well, ib wasn’t exactly any of these. 
The fact is he was blown up — no, 
not by T.N.T. or a “ mouldy,” or even 
by a magazine of H.E. ' It was some- 
thing much more dreadful. He was 
blown up by Nosey Parrot 1 

Nosey was our Commodore 
(second-class). He was an 
adm irable oii cer. J obs were 
not often scamped in his ship, 
mainly because he had a 
nasty little 'way of wandering 
1 ound atunexpected moments 
to find out what was doing. 

** Never know where you are 
with old Nosey,” said the 
Wardroom ; “ Never* know 
where old Nosey is,” said 
the Low^er Deck; both of 
which verdicts i mplied his efii - 
ciency if not his popularity. 

But Nosey was not merely 
a martinet; he was also a 
humourist of a very rare 
order, and in his younger days 
had been an endless source of 
merriment in many a ward- 
room and the idol of many 
a lower deck by reason of his 
amazing power of mimicry. 

His reiJertoire extended from 
the Pirst Sea Lord to the 
last ship’s boy. Lucky was 
the man who had heard Lieu- 
tenant Nosey in his famous 
dialogue between the Bloke 
and the Marine who had 
broken “leaf,” or Comman- 
der Nosey recounting the 
private opinions that two 
mellowed A.B.’s entertained 
about himself. But age and 
responsibility, though they 
had not robbed him of his 
sense of humour, had given 
it rather a Mikado-like turn. There 
was something hiimorous-but-lingering 
about his jokes that made one laugh 
only when someone else was the sub- 
ject of them. 

Alfred had just joined up. He had 
not been shipmates with Nosey before. 
If he had, the tragedy which follows 
would never have happened. 

One cold and very dark night in Jan- 
uary our hero had the middle-watch. 
He was a man of great daring and some 
resource, and he had for his midshipman 
one Peterson, who enjoyed the gunroom 
reputation of being the coolest young 
scallywag afloat. 


The biting air on the bridge had 
scarcely begun to freeze the tip of the 
Lieutenant’s nose before he had un- 
folded his scheme. 

“I,” he said, “propose to spend most 
of this watch in the wardroom. You 
will stay here. Should you detect Nosey 
skulking about on deck — as you prob- 
ably will — you are to dash down the 
ladder and ask him what the deuce he 
IS doing there at this time of night. 
It will be quite dark enough to pretend 
that you mistook him for a stoker or 



“Ait electric torch riccchetted ofe the commodore’s head 

ON TO THE DECK. ...” 

anyone else you like, because he is sure 
to keep in the shadow. Get as near 
the wardroom skylight as you can before 
discovering your mistake, and then 
apologise loud enough for me to hear 
and long enough to let me slip up the 
starboard ladder to the bridge. In any 
case I shall roll up on deck every no w and 
again to see that everything is O.K.” 

Peterson would probably have pre: 
ferred Alf s part'in the cast, but he con- 
soled himself with the reflection that it 
wouldn’t be half bad fun to work off a 
few expletives on a full-blown Commo- 
dore. Left alone, lie applied himself 
with zest to the task of composition. 


Half-an-hour passed. He was still 
considering whether he should open in 
a'sarcastic vein: “Silence, G.P.O. Jen- 
kins. ' You ’ll wake the Commodore if 
you stamp about like that ; ” or more 
directly with, “What the blazes do 
you mean, you ” when hark! A 
distinct ' sound ! Someone moving 
slowly and cautiously in the shadows. 

Our snottie 'was a man of action and 
in a twinkling he was down the ladder. 
But before a single word had passed 
his lips a voice (which he noticed with 
some surprise was the voice 
of Alfred) came from the 
darkness. 

“ Hullo!” it said. “What’s 
up? ” 

“ Thought you were Nosey, 
Sir,” replied the youth. 

After the very slightest of 
pauses the voice ans'wered, 
“Oh, you did, did you? Well, 
now you know it ’s me. Get 
back on to the bridge.” 

Peterson, puzzled and even 
a little disappointed, obeyed. 
While he was mounting the 
ladder the shadowy one 
transferred himself with a 
ghostlike rush to the deepest 
blackness under the steps and 
waited. 

At the same instant a door 
aft opened and shut and an- 
other figure appeared. It 
was Alf, warm and compara- 
tively happy. As bis foofa 
touched the bottom of the 
ladder a shadowy hand was 
placed upon his arm and a 
voice — his snottie’s — whis- 
pered into his ear in fright- 
ened tones, “Sh — ! Nosey’s 
up there. Sir.” 

This, of course, was a very 
nasty blow, but Alfred retain- 
ed his nerve. Turning on the 
whisperer he began speaking 
softly but incisively. If we 
omit those not unnatural 
epithets which add imagin- 
ative and pictorial effect to 
a speech without altering its integral 
and logical signification, we shall find 
that the gist of his discourse was as 
follows : — 

(a) You Ve made a proper mess of 
things. 

(b) Has that interfering old spy, 
Nosey, pumped you dry? 

(c) At least I hope you didn’t blurt 
out that I ’ve been in the wardroom. 

The reply of the shadowy one was 
addressed, not to him, but to the bridge. 
It simply took Alfred’s breath away. 

“ Mr. Peterson,” he heard — and he 
felt very faint when he realised that it 
was his oivn voice speaking beside him 
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Squire. “Not much to grumble at this time, Mr. Grouse; hay all first-class and a nice drop of rain foe the grass 
AND roots. There’s not much more you could want.” 

Mr. Grouse. “That’s all very well, but where be I to get a bit o’ rough hay for the young beasts in winter?” 



— “Mr. Peterson, kindly switch on yonr 
torch and point it down here.” 

A sudden beam of light that trembled 
strangely at its source cut the black- 
ness and alighted on the arm that still 
clutched his own. It had a broad band 
of gold braid upon it. 

There was a startled choke from above 
and an electric torch ricochetted off the 
Commodore’s head on to the deck . . . 

Alfred was shortly afterwards in- 
valided out of the Service. 

Alfred is still a nervous wreck. 

MY FATHER KNEW AN ANCIENT MAN. 

I. 

My father knew an ancient man 
Who fought at Waterloo, 

And yet whose tongue less freely ran 
Than such are wont to do; 

And often has my father told 
How visitors would say, 

Thinking to please that warrior old : — 
“ And did you fight that day ? 

Tell us about the fateful field 
That made the great Napoleon yield.” 

Coldly replied that ancient man, 
Spitting as only old men can : 


“ Ah, yes, I fought at Waterloo, 

And eke at Fontenoy ; 

At Blenheim and Malplaquet too ; 

And I mind me, as a boy, 

I marched with a trumpet to and 
fro. 

But that would be some time ago — 
’Twas at the siege of Jericho ; 

I also fought at Troy.” 

ii- 

My brothers, when the season comes 
To take our slippered ease, 

What solace for our empty gums 
To mumble names like these : — 
Landrecies, Mons, The Somme, From- 
elles, 

Ypres, Anzac, Doiran, Kut, 

The Ancre, The Scarpe, Loos, Neuve 
Chapelle, 

And many more to boot, 

Heavy with fumes of Chivachy 
In Flaundres, Artoys and Picardy. 

But will young folk stand meekly by 
And not be tempted to reply : 

“ And did you fight at Waterloo, 

And eke at Fontenoy ? 

At Blenheim and Malplaquet too ? 

And did you, as a boy, 


Not blow a trumpet at the wall 
Of Jericho, to make it fall ? 

Come, think again ; you must recall 
The wooden horse at Troy.” 

-III. 

My friends, when old age comes, let ’s 
plan 

To imitate that ancient man. 

The lesson of these latter days 

Is “ Bow to Youth and go thy ways ! ” 

The War is over, done with, dead, 

And if by wisdom we are led 
We '11 cut our stories of it too, 

Eve7i the ones that are quite true. 

So shall we gather, when we die, 

The tribute of an honest sigh : 

‘ I ’m sorry Gran’papa ’s no more ; 

He was not, for his age, a bore.” 

Art and Respectability. 

From a London shop-window : — 
“To-da.y’s Bargain 

V elasquez only 30/- . Suitable for any kom e . ” 

“ Any rancid grammer that may appear in 
the course of the experiment had best be attri- 
buted to the printer .” — Irish Paper, 

But who is responsible for the rotten 
spelling ? 
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LUCK OF THE WEEK. 

I. — The Black Cat. 

“I HAD a most extraordinary experience to-day,” our 
host said, “You’re all superstitious, of course. It’s no 
use anyone sa^dng he isn’t, because there’s not such a 
thing as a man or woman totally free from superstition. 
Well, this is what happened to me, and you can believe it 
or not just as you please. But it ’s true. 

“ I received a letter from a sporting friend saying that, if I 
wanted a little flutter, he would advise me to back a certain 
horse in the 3.30 at Newmarket. 

“ I ’m not a regular betting man and I ’ve had very little 
luck, so little that I had practically sworn off ; but I thought 
that a tip like this shouldn’t be disregarded. It had come 
from a clear sky unasked, and I should never forgive myself 
if the horse won and I was not on it. 

“ I was reading the racing notes in the paper and debat- 
ing the matter in my mind when an amazing thing happened. 
The lower part of the window had been left a few inches 
open and I was suddenly aware that a black cat had entered. 

“It was a perfect stranger; I don’t keep eats; and it 
had never to my knowledge come in before. 

“I went straight to the telephone and made the bet. 
After such a sign and symbol as that, what else could I do ? ” 

He paused. 

“ Well, did it win ? ” someone asked. 

“No,” be said. “ It wasn’t even placed.” 

II. — Ancient and Modern. • 

A 2Jropos of racing, a correspondent sends me an account 
of a delightful experience at Stratford- on- A von last Derby 
Day. He was one of a party of antiquaries on a devout 
pilgrimage to the various spots associated with Shakspeare. 
They came in time to Anne Hathaway’s cottage, where a 
lady-guide does the honours. In the midst of her descrip- 
tion she was called away to the telephone — for even in this 
primitive and venerable abode the telephone is now in- 
stalled. She returned with signs of excitement. “I’m 
sure you gentlemen will be interested to know,” she said, 
“ that CaptaimOuttle has won the Derby,” and instantly 
dropped back into the sixteenth century again. 

* ' ^ III. — Both Wats. 

We were talking about the cartoon in last week’s Punch, 
asking for self-denial in order to help the hospitals. 

“ That ’s quite right,” he said. “ k good idea. But not 
for everybody. Self-denial, while it ’s all right for some, 
has a bad effect on 'others. Makes them peevish, and pee- 
vishness is wrong. Multiply peevishness and you get a 
miserable state of things. 

“Take ine, for exarbple. If I don’t have what I want I am 
miserable. Miserable in myself and depressing to others. 
Is that a sound condition of things? No. So what do I 
do? 'Why,'! have w^hat I want; I owe it to my fellow- 
creatures to have what I want. . > 

“Take champagne as an instance. I like champagne; 
champagne likes me. I ’m better for it, jollier for it. So I 
drink it. That ’s very selfish, you say. You should drink 
claret and give the difference to charity. But wait a bit. 
I shouldn’t. For one thing, claret doesn’t suit me; for 
another, as I told you, I should diffuse melancholy. 

“But the best reason of all is that there's no need to I 
Because I ’ve found a restaurant where the proprietor is an 
absolute philanthropic fiend. His one pleasure is giving 
money to Jiospitals— so the more I go there and the more 
I eat and drink there the more money the hospitals get.” 

E. V. L. I 


LONDON SEAGULLS. 

The pigeons of the Abbey, the pigeons of St. Paul’s, 

That woo in windy niches of grey and grimy walls, 

The pearl-grey dawns of London, his sky that gleams and 
glooms, 

His stately smoky sunsets are in their changing plumes. 

The saucy London sparrows, their Cockney chatter tells 
Their parents nested surely in earshot of Bow bells . . . 
But ohj the London seagulls a-cruising up and down 
They’re most like old-time seamen come back to London 
Town. 

Old salty swearing seadogs and tarry buccaneers, 

With bacca quids, and pigtails, and earrings in their ears, 
That spent their money handsome and took their ease ashore 
In rowdy Eatcliffe aleshops with sand upon the floor ; 

And bawled their old sea-ballads and told their thumping 
lies 

In fearsome deep-sea lingo to open landsmen’s eyes, 

Or drained their brimming pewters and spat into the tide 
In old shipboarded taverns on Wapping waterside ; 

And saw there at their moorings the Geordie colliers rock, 
The latest pirate dangling at Execution Dock, 

The anchored ships unloading their silks and laces fine, 

And spices from the Indies, and rurn and Spanish wine ; 

% 

And watched the busy wherries all plying with their fares 
From Globe, Jamaica, Wapping and Cherry Garden Stairs, 
And the lighters and the barges a-passing to and fro, 

As they did on London Eiver two hundred years ago. 

0. F. S. 

JSSOP EEVISED FOE MODEEN EEADERS. 

The Old Man, his Son and the Ass. 

A survivor of the Victorian age was taking his son and 
his ass to market; being elderly, he rode while the son 
walked. 

A Nietzschean passing by called out to the son : “ Why 
do you allow that weak old man to ride ? Refuse to accept 
the slave-morality your father imposes on you for his own 
ends. Be a superman and turn him off‘.” 

Accordingly the son turned off his venerable sire and 
mounted himself. 

“ At any rate he ’s not so heavy,” muttered the Ass, 

A Business Man paused to argue with the old man. 
“Apart,’’ said he, “from the cost of shoe-leather, you will 
be so tired when you reach the market that you will have 
to take a .taxi, home. I strongly advise you both to ride.” 
Accordingly both rode. 

“ Why can’t he keep his ideas for the City ? ” grumbled 
the Ass as he bore the twain along the road with difficulty. 

A Bergsonian, noting the procession, exclaimed to the 
Ass, “ Obey that vital impulse and get rid of the pair of 
them.” ' ^ ^ 

The Ass did so, propelling them head-downward into a 
bed of thistles that grew upon rocky ground. 

“ There ’s something in advice after all,” murmured the 
Ass as he lunched round the feet of the deceased. 

From an “ Etiquette column ” : — 

, “ When eating grapes, the half-closed hand should be placed in the 
mouth and the stones and shins allowed to fall into the fingers and 
placed on the side, not the edge, of the plate. G-ooseberries are eaten 
in the same way as grapes, also cherries.”— Fairer, 

Thu relative sizes of the hand and the mouth must be 
carefully studied before this advice is adopted. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

The Eisk ” (Steand). 

I TOOK iti, of course, or I shouldn’t be 
writing of it now. There is always a 
risk about attending a new play, but 
this one was “ the risk.” Still, as I say, 
I took it, and wish to blame nobody but 
myself for an evening not so profitably 
spent as I could have wished. 

When you import a modern play from 
France I think that it should be one 
that deals with some phase of common 
human experience, or at least some 
question arising out of conditions fam- 
iliar to Englishmen. I cannot say how I 
badly Paris is troubled with med- 
ical practitioners whose vogue is 
achieved by the arts of shameless 
publicity and reclame ; but I am 
pretty confident that the heavy 
attack which M. Andeb Pascal 
directs against this professional 
scandal has no real significance 
for an English audience. 

I was never quite clear whether 
Dr. Bevard was meant to be a 
mere quack, or just an average 
performer who had become popu- 
lar through good fortune assisted 
by^ self-advertisement. Bub one 
thing was certain — that be was 
. being exploited by a money-lender 
who had financed him at the start ; 
and that to meet his imperative 
claims the doctor had to resort to 
all sorts of unprofessional devices 
for raising the wind, and in par- 
ticular to a risky operation on an 
opulent lady in the pink of health. 

It was less obvious how he came 
to be so deeply in debt. The finan- 
cier had merely advanced money 
to establish him in quarters suited 
to a fashionable consultant. And 
when the play opens the doctor 
has more rich patients than he can 
handle and is obviously making 
an enormous income. It was not ap- 
parent, therefore, why he should be in 
such urgent need of cash; and the 
whole hypothesis on which the tragedy 
was based left us sceptical. 

It was unfortunate, too, that one of 
the protagonists —the foolish American, 
Mrs. Wasson — should have totally dis- 
appeared in the middle of the play. I 
make no complaint that I did not share 
the invitation (extended to a large sec- 
tion of the cast) to assist at her opera- 
tion. This was very properly done off, at 
another theatre,” not the Strand. Nor 
do I complain that I wasn’t present at 
her death, for I don’t think I could have I 
borne to see Miss Kyele Belle w in 
that extremity, I didn’t even object to 
the idea of Mrs. Watson's dying, for I 
had the consolation of reflecting that 
she perished quite close to Paris, where 


Americans of her type are supposed to 
go when they die, and so her soul (if 
any) was spared the bother of a tedious 
migration. But I do protest that we 
ought not to have lost sight so early of 
a person of the drama on whose fate 
the development of the ultimate tragedy 
depended ; that she should not have be- 
come for us a mere impalpable number 
(23, to be exact). 

The scenes, which were pleasantly 
varied, included a reception at the house 
of Le Marquis D'Avra^iches, and an- 
other at Dr. Bevard' s Nursing Home at 
St. Cloud. As for the former, you are 
familiar with stage behaviour at these 



WHEN DOCTOES BISAGBEE. 

(A round %oith tlie sterilized gloves.) 

Dr. J^avelin Mr. Edmund Kennedy. 

Dr , Bevard . ... . Me. Arthur Bourchier. 

society functions; you know well the 
guest who takes the middle of the floor 
and throws off an oration before 
arrested audience. The best I can say 
for this Act is that it was perhaps a 
shade less improbable than most of its 
kind. The setting of the Nursing Home 
was something of a novelty; but still 
more novel to one’s experience was the 
crowd of people who were permitted to 
invade it. The way in which the guests 
of the previous Act turned up in a body 
to attend at the operating theatre re- 
called the transitions of musical comedy, 
except that there was no music and 
very little comedy. 

Indeed we could have done with a 
much larger allowance of light relief. 

The play was too serious in everything 
except its appeal to our sympathies, 
which were never very deenlv en^raL^ed. 


Among the leading parts tliero was 
only one sympathetic character, the 
Gomtesse d'Orsant, devoted lover of 
Bevard ; and she had a rather disturbing 
French accent. There lias to bo always 
someone with a French accent to supply 
local colour in these plays from the 
French, but I imaginothat Miss Caiuien 
Nbsvillb couldn’t help it, 

Mr. Boubchiior had little chance 
after the first Act for his natural vein 
of comedy. But, under conditions that 
were none too congenial, he played with 
great versatility, and, in compassing 
his own death by blue poison, ho showed 
a nice deliberation and kept himself 
well on the near side of inolo- 
drama. 

As Mrs, Watson, Miss KyiUiT* 
Bkllbw was suOiciently light- 
hearted and vacuous. I think she 
would have done hotter with lun’ 
American accent if she hadn’t 
said'* yer” foiM‘you” and clipped 
her “ g’s." An epigram informed 
us that an American wonuui is 
like a pin (as opposed to a Fnmch 
woman, who was allogcu! to he 
like a needle) hocause she never 
lost her head. I am not prepared 
to say that Mrs. a young 

inarried woman who was so fas- 
cinated by Hnmrd that she ap- 
parently underwent a dangerous 
operation just for the joy of Innng 
cut open by so charming a man, 
was a perfect illustration of this 
apophthegm. 

I rather liked Mr. IlALriiwKLii 
Iloiunw, whose quiet marmer m 
Ohamer, a doctor of the old 
school, made an excellent foil to 
thehustlingexuboranceof Bevard, 
In smaller parts Mr. Nat Madi- 
son gave an excellent little sketch 
of a climbing artist, and Mr. Ed- 
mund Kennedy was an attractive 
figure as the assistant surgeon at 
the Nursing Homo. 

If Mr. Josi^] Levy’s adaptation h to 
achieve success, Mr. l^omtoniKU will 
have to do most of the pushing. 1 
spoke of the risk that I took, and that h 
the one that he has taken. Ho bus my 
sympathy ; but ho doesn’t need it, for 
he must have known what ho was in 
for when he chose the play. I can only 
suppose that he did it on purpose. 

O. S. 

"REPUBLICANS HEMMED IN. 

By C. J. KErcHUsi,’^ 

Daily Paiw, 

Obviously tiio right man in the right 
place. 

Placard outside a Provincial cinema : 
"THE GOLDEN DAWN 
Will appmr this evening at 7.30.” j 

MoI'A ** vlirrlif. i 
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A DlH'riNrUIISItKJ) TEAVELLKR GATHERING MATERIALS FOR HIS NEW BOOK, “A SCAMPER THROUGH 
MID-ASIA:'^ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(% J//‘. Vuncli's Staff of Learfied Clerks.) 

The Head of the Home of Uoombe (Hkinemann) was a 
wick(j<l noblenlan by uatiiro and an uureq-aifced benefactor 
by grace. J laving told you this much, and added that his 
creator in Mrs* JIodqbon Buenktt and that the object of 
his bonofactiouH was tho neglected little girl of the frivolous 
woman ho kept — for romantic reasons to be explained in 
(chapter twonty-hvo— in “ a slip of a house in Mayfair, 
I hav(3 givtm you a long start with Lord Ooombe, Perhaps 
it is my unsworviiig allegiance to Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
immortal nursiU’y talcs that renders me a shade impatient 
of tho grown-up topicalities of tlio present story— Lord 
Coovihe'fi nut over-profound excursions into haute y)olitique, 
tho piciures-palaco depravities of his older proUgde, Feather^ 
and tlus lurid adventures of tho younger, liohin, among 
Bcigraviaii villains who double tho (one would think) suffi- 
ciently onerous parts of white-slave traffickers and German 
spies. The unHophisticated idyll of Jiohin and Donald with 
which the book opens and closos, shows its narrator in her 
olcmont. Ami over mid above this there is Doioson, the 
oxccllcsnt nurse provided for liohin by Lord Goomhe, who 
has walked straight out of LHiU Lord Fauntleroy and only 
cluuigcd a letter of her name. I could do with any amount 
of Dtamm; ami her Bcntiments on tho constitutional bless- 
ings of Kngland— “Give mo a nice well-behaved Eoyal 
Family *—l cordially endorse. 

I wish that in Career (Heinemann) Dorothy Kennard 
could have found a rather pleasanter story to set in the 
thrilling atmosphere of pre-war Constantinople than the 

preposterous (as she rightly styles them) adventures of 
*Iim Fiinshaw and Irene Ducane* Irene, a beautiful and 
talented half-caste, brought up under tho double supervision 


of her mother’s “protector,” Ishmael Pasha, and of an 
apostate diplomatist, Shane Francis, is built into her lover’s 
career as remorselessly as the living child of Walter Pater’s 
fantasy is embedded (you remember the grim detail) in the 
masonry of the Koman bridge of Auxerre. Most of the 
women of the .book — the English ambassador’s American 
wife, the German ambassador’s English one, and Ishmael 
Pasha's French enchantress — hold some such dubious 
position, midway between a keystone and a mascot, in the 
architecture of their husbands* fortunes. But Irene, whose 
photograph, left behind by a contemptuous admirer, adorns 
Jim's rooms on his arrival at the English Legation, is 
expected to display a considerably more than conjugal 
devotion, under considerably less than conjugal auspices, to 
the interests of her diplomatic lover. How these interests 
(and England’s) are bound up in the acquisition of Ishmael 
Pasha's oil-fields, and what steps are taken to serve the first 
and secure the second, form a legend which, if less pre- 
posterous now than at the date assigned to it, is luckily much 
less convincing than its delightful Oriental background. 

Lectures, as Mr, Stephen Leacock suggests in his latest 
book, My Discovery of Engla^id (Lane), are not too popular 
a form of diversion in this country; but all those persons 
who could have listened to Mr. Leacock on his recent tour, 
but refrained from doing so, liave now to pay the penalty 
for that dereliction of duty. For not only did they miss a 
fine experience then, but they miss to-day the pleasure, 
as they i^ead this very sagacious and amusing volume, of 
hearing behind the lines its author’s rich and vigorous voice, 
now and then lost in a gurgling eddy of his own laughter 
at his own jokes. For Mr. Leacock is one of the most 
notable exponents I ever met of Lamb’s contention tliat a 
t man may enjoy his own jokes without shame. He is also 
* an example of the saying that humour and commonsense 
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are very closely allied. These gay and alert pages are full 
of wisdom and acuteness, shot through with the author's 
high spirits and fun. As a specimen„of his method of 
veneering truth with nonsense, take his remarks on the old 
and exploded myth that Scotsmen are lacking in humour. 
The origin of it, Mr. Leacock holds, is English jealousy of 
the Scotch. “ They got into the Union wit^h them in 1707 
and they can't get out. The Scotch don’t want Home 
Eule, or Swa Eaj, or Dominion status, or anything ; they 
just want the English. When they want money they 
go to England and make it; if they want literary fame 
they sell their books to the English ; and to prevent any 
kind of political trouble they take care to keep the Cabinet 
well filled with Scotchmen. . . . The English retaliate by 
saying that the Scotch have no sense of humour.” The 
whole book is written at that pitch, and you must watch 
it very carefully as you read or a shaft or two may escape 
you. Dest perhaps to read it twice. 

Mrs. Mabel Barnes-Grundy specializes in writing quite 
harmless and even 
pretty books with titles 
which suggest that they 
are neither ; so, I sup- 
pose, there must be a 
public which wants to 
acquire a reputation for 
reading risky books 
without the trouble of 
really doing it. Her 
latest novel, The Great 
Hicsband Htmt (Hut- 
chinson), is no excep- 
tion. The “hunt,” with 
a dowry as prize, which 
is suggested to his four 
nieces by Uncle Tom 
Perowne^ who has sud- 
denly come into money, 
is declined by one, 
ostensibly declined by 
another, and of the 
two who take up bis 
challenge, largely for 
the sake of change and 
excitement, one quickly 
gives it up because she 
other because she falls in 



BEFORE 


can’t be bothered, and 
love. Peronelley the niece in 
whom Mrs. Barnes-Geundy expects us to be most inter- 
ested, sets about her pursuit by going as companion with 
a charming middle-aged lady to Mentone, where she falls 
in love with one man, already engaged to be married, and 
is fallen in love with by another, who holds that marriage 
should be dispensed with whenever possible. Finally 
PeronelU's first lover, having been gracefully released by 
his first betrothed, asks her to be his ; and her story ends 
happily, though her eldest cousin wins the prize by a very 
shoi't neck. I couldn’t help feeling that Uncle Tom ought 
to have married PeronelWs charming employer, and that 
Ho7iesty, who declined, and JEleano?", who ran but said she 
didn't, ought somehow to have been provided with husbands 
too. Mrs. Barnbs-Gbunby probably counts this to herself 
for faithfulness to real life ; but I don't agree with her. 
Machine made stories, however pretty and pleasant they 
^are, ought to be written Jo pattern, and can't be turne’d 
>iinto anything else merely by leaving out their last chapters. 

Mr. 0. B. Lawrence is very mysterious for many pages 
about HfV. Ambrose (O’Connor) before letting you know 


what you could know at the beginning if you had any gump- 
tion, that the visitor to the Olapham villa of il/r. James 
Goidten, the publisher, was really the Archangel Gabriel 
come on a mission to this earth, to say that all Churches 
and most churchmen are rotten ; impartially to overthrow 
Nonconformist and Evangelical tables, Papist and Spike 
altars ; to overwhelm Lourdes in an earthquake ; to become 
footman to a bishop; to rival Houdini’s turn with the 
handcuffs when arrested; to change the shape of his nose 
as fancy or policy dictated ; to be fallen in love with by a 
suburban Miss and to offer to be more than a brother to her. 
It is indeed a pity that an author's sincerity about a tlicsis 
not new precisely, but always well worth restating — that it 
is love that makes the world go round — sliould not prevent 
his book from being as tedious and absurd and out of touch 
with reality as I confess I found tliis odd pamphlet. 

If Caro Cleveland, the heroine of Sand (G.vshkll), did not 
know)^ how to live, it may, at any rate, bo claimed for her 
that slie knew how to die. Finding that her husband 

loved whore ho listed, 
shcdccidod toioavehim. 
This decision brought 
her to Paris and ulti- 
luately to Pjgypt, whore 
she was considera!>ly 
attracted by II in L’.r- 
vvflenejl Hamid id Alim. 

whoisdescrihefl 
as “a decorative young 
brute,” had been educa- 
ted at Fiton and Balliol, 
and was njpresentative 
•of Young Egypt* In 
MissOiavn Waoklky's 
hands he is loft with 
nothing except hm 
handsome face and 
figure to recommend 
him. But these atfcrao- 
tions— and thecomiuct 
of (V/ro— justified him 
in Bupposing that she 
was not indiff’eront to 
him. In the end this 
rather reckless lady is 
loft in the desert to die with the man whom she really loved. 
And she died adniirahly. Miss Wadhlky'h story, written 
at high tension, looks likely to achiove popularity. 

With his real knowledge of animals and his nice sense of 
the ridiculous Mr. Michael TemiuiE was well equipped to 
write a chronicle of country life. Hhailomhtle (Jkxkchh) 
tells of a village “ very remote from what is called civiliza- 
tion,” and it introduces us to as delightful a family ol 
children and as quaint a collection of aniimils as anyone 
(civilised or not) could want to meet. .‘Vmong the four- 
legged^ characters I give pride of place to UeitifH pig, David, 
an animal wdiose intelligence may conceivably pass the 
understanding of soine men. iJeiiy herself is a charming 
child, but she is a little overshadowed by her pig. The 
grown-ups of Shallotrdale are also quaint, but I found no 
difiSculty in accepting their rather unusual adventures and 
also their misadventures. I confess that the story of the 
parson who was anxious to become a sportsman is a little 
stiff; but then ho was only a visitor to tlm villago, and I 
feel certain that no “native” would ever have made such a 
disastrous idiot of himself. This is a pleasant volume aUid 
in its more sober moments net uninf(»mning. 
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Human bones have been unearjjhed 
near the Members’ cloak-room at the 
House of Commons. They are thought 
to be all that is left of an earlier gener- 
.ation of Die-hards. 

sis 

'1' 

, “The Marine Parade and Bond Street 
are very different spots,” says a holiday 
hint in The Daily Mail, “ and an ac- 
quaintance appropriate to the former 
may be quite impossible in the latter.” 
This, of course, is the feeling that under- 
lies the stand-offishness of 
the Thanet set. 

Owing to a police blunder, 

Mr. Albert Parrett, an in- 
nocent man, was recently kept 
in prison for two weeks. We 
understand that he will now 
be allowed to commit a small 
crime free of charge. 

i'fi jIs 
5!< 

A young American sailor 
recently rescued an heiress 
from drowning. We under- 
stand, however, that he must 
perform this feat two more 
years in succession before she 
becomes his own property. 

' ‘ I don’t like too dry a wine , ” 
writes Mr. Horace Annesley 
‘ Vachell. It is hoped that it 
may not be necessary to re- 
peat this intimation. 

A Kenya settler, we learn 
from Nairobi, hunts lions by 
motor-car, using the horn to 
scare them. The fact that 
he says nothing about using 
a few pedestrians as ground 
bait tends to shake our belief 
in the story. 


According 
actuaries 


to 

pie 


insurance 
are living 



peopK 

longer now. An Irishman writes to say 
that it isn’t that they are really living 
longer, but that they take longer to do it, 

'fi 

The proposal of Herr Fischer that 
the Allies should finance Germany in 
the present crisis suggests that he has 
completely recovered from his recent 
nerve trouble. 

* 


THE eternal feminine. 

First Critic, “That’s the one I’d like to have.” 

Second Critic. “JMe'too.” 

Third Critic (contem^pUiously). “That shape ain’t being worn 

NOW.” 


A contemporary has been advising its 
readers how to make their pockets pick- 
pocket-proof. Too late. The Chan- 
cellor OP THE Exchequer has already 
done that, 

* 

It is rumoured that Mr. de Valera 
has on several occasions eluded capture 
by disguising himself as an Irishman. 


A Birmingham boy of six years is 
said to possess the brain of a Cabinet 
Minister. Luckily age is on his side and 
he may be able to live it down. 

An enterprising American firm has 
designed a machine for testing the 
strength of packing-cases. In this 
country of course we rely on our Bail- 
way Companies. 

'i' 

We hear of a pair of robins that have 
nested within a few feet of a black- 
smith’s anvil. Their extraordinary in-. 


telligence told them that to nest on the 
anvil itself would be to risk having their 
eggs smashed. 

sit 

‘ ‘ Do anim als survive physical death ? ’ ’ 
asks the Eev. Vale Owen. If they do 
it seems useless to adopt drastic mea- 
sures in the case of the dog next door. 

M. Arkody Osipovich Tziprinsky, 
who has arrived in New York, states 
that it cost him 900|000,000,000 roubles 
to escape from Bus^ia. The Bolsheviks 
wish it to be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that, with escapes at these pop- 
ular prices, money can in no circum- 
stances be returned. 

♦ 

The Duke who drove a motor-car from 


London to Aberdeen against time for a 
wager the other day announced that 
the only casualty was a dog. There is 
some talk of having the Duke stuffed, 
as a memento for the owner of the dog. 

si! . sis 

Mr. Bamsay Macdonald has com- 
plained that London M.P.’s are dull. 
The constituency chosen by the Brighter 
London Society for Mr. Macdonald is 
expected to be announced shortly. 

It seems that the wearing of monocles 
by women is increasing. To wear them 
in both eyes at once, how- 
ever, is considered ostenta- 
tious, if not rank bad style. 

Bass, according to an ang- 
ling note, is being taken at 
most of the South Coast re- 
sorts. We can well believe it. 

A flying -machine which 
can remain stationary for 
several hours has been in- 
vented by an engineer. It is 
rumoured that the Brick- 
layers’ Union are threatening 
to take action for infringe- 
ment of copyright. 

sl'* 

Toy balloons released at 
a London f6te have landed 
in Germany and Belgium. 
And yet the Press complains 
about our lost air-power. 

One of our heavy-weight 
pugilists is said to have taken 
up bird’s-nesting as a hobby. 
We should never be surprised 
if some of these reckless fel- 
lows went in for silk-worms. 

According to The New York 
Tribune, a Georgian negro re- 
cently escaped from a band of 
lynchers. The killjoy ! 

s!s 

sis 

A bargee has written a book of poems, 
we read. This will not have been in vain 
so long as it kept bis mind off the usual 
hobby of bargees — the spoken word. 

From a new novel: — 

“He had wilfully, if not consciously, kept 
a golf between his passionate soul and his 
open mind.” 

It sounds like the bitter cry of a golf- 
widow. 

“No doubt), since laughter is so universal 
and so old, it helps rather than hinders us in 
the struggle for life ; if it hindered us, either 
we or it would have disappeared long ago,” 
Weekly 

How “ we ” could disappear and leave 
laughter behind is not very easy to see. 
Perhaps the Qhesliire cat could tell us. 


VOL. CLXin. 


D 
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THE GALLANT PAUPERS. 

OuE taxes grind us down, we say ; 

Poverty knocks at every door ; 

Such is the price we victors pay, 

Such is the “ aftermath ” of war . 

(I often wish more people knew 

The rheaning of an aftermath. Do you ? ). 

And yet how brave a face we wear 
Under the lingering curse of Mars ! 

Go where you will to take the air,' 

The roads are stiff with bulging cars ; 

Loud are the lanes with joyous gangs 
Doing a beano in their charrybangs. 

Thousands conceal their lack of pence 
Among the high-priced seats at Lord's ; 

And myriads make a fine pretence 
Of solvency on Sandown’s swards, 

Women, because their cash runs short, 

Going in rags — but of the gladsome sort. 

I seek accommodation at 
. Hotels that flank the ocean’s marge. 

Where no one save a plutocrat 

Could meet (you’d say) the tariffs charge; 
Here, though it break me, I apply 
For garret- space contiguous with the sky — 

And I am told in every case 
That my request is idle talk ; 

That in the billiard-room a brace 
Of strangers lie each side of baulk ; 

Others, embedded in the bath, 

Mock at the War's congestive “ aftermath.” 

Much I admire this pauper folk 
That will not bow its bloody head ; 

I like its nerve when stony-broke, ■ 

I like the 'courage, British-bred • 

(God bless the playing-fields 'of Eton I), 

Which never, never knows when it is beaten. 

‘ - 0; S. 

THE BAD HALFPENNY. 

Dermot Costello is one of those Irish poets wlio write 
their most nostalgic poems in London. “ Art,” as he say's, 
“ needs distance.” In 'his case it requires the Channel 
and a large part of England. It interests me to know that 
the most exquisite expressions of an Irishman's yearning 
for home have come from a little flat in Chelsea. 

His play, Tlie Exile (you have seen it, of course), was 
composed there. It is splendid and inspiring to think how 
resolutely Dermot fights down that passionate craving for 
the bogs and lakes of his native land. Every 'time he 
passes Buston he must conquer a desperate desire to take 
a single ticket to Dublin or' Cork or Galway. But. for 
twenty years he has resisted it. He explains that, if he 
once returned to Ireland, he might never tear himself 
away again, and then the nostalgia whiclT inspires his 
verse and prose would cease to exist and he might be 
reduced to growing potatoes. 

So when I returned from an enforced sojourn in the isle 
of bellicose saints and scholars I was not surprised tO find 
Costello seated in a large chair in his club window in London. 
He greeted me warmly, but his tone Was wistful when he 
spoke of his native land. 

” Sif near me,” he said. “ Why, man, tliat coat of yours 
smells of turf-smoke. Ah,” he sighed, “now tell me all 


about the dear country, the mountains, the bogs, the lakes, 
the soft-spoken people.” 

I told him lots of tilings about the soft-spoken people. 
Then I said, “ Why don’t you go back ? Now is the moment. 
•Your Dail needs you.' it needs poets, men of experience 
and inspiration. I can't think why you don’t go at once. 
It can't be a beggarly two pounds ten or so that stops you.” 

“No, no, it's not that,” he said quickly; “I’d take a 
return and not worry.” 

“And of course,” I added, “it’s not danger that stops 
you. After reading your poems I know how you idealise 
death. You wouldn’t fear snipers or ambushes. You 
would probably join an army ; your country offers you a 
choice of armies and a unique chance of becoming a Colonel, 
General, Field-Marshal or anything you wish in a short 
time. It 's no thought of danger that keeps you buck ” 

“No,” he said, “it's not danger, i glory in it. The 
insecurity would quicken my pulses.” 

“ It 's not a fear of fiie, is it ? ” I asked. “ I know sonic 
people have some sorb of phobia that makes tlioin constantly 
fear fire — the sort of men who are always going homo 
to see have they really put the gas out, or did tliey throw 
their cigarette ends into the fireplace and not leave them 
smouldering on the carpet. You 're not like that, are you ? 
Because over there other people set your house on fire very 
easily. It 's quite usual, in fact. Do you dread that ? ” 

“No, I hadn't worried about that,” lie answered. 

He was thoughtful, pulling‘at his pipe in silence. 

“It isn’t,” 1 suggested, “that you don't speak your 
native language yet ? You could, of course, converse easily 
with the inhabitants of Achill or Tory Island, or — or Falls 
Eoad in the vernacular ? ” 

Dermot waved his hand gracefully. “ My parents were 
to blame in speaking a foreign tongue/’ he explained, “ But 
a few lessons would easily remedy that.” 

“Then,” I asked, “.what is the reluctance? What is 
this inexplicable thing that keeps’ you from your native 
land in the hour of her rebirth ? ” 

The i)oet’s face flushed, his blue eyes gliitoied, his hands 
clenched. 

“ It ’s the damned postage,” he shouted, “ the intoieruhle 
injustice of the extra halfpenny! Shall I go to Ireland 
and write letters to iny friends at tuppence a piece while 
they write three-halfpenny letters to me? Biiall I send 
tuppenny manuscripts to editors and they return them for 
three-halfpence? No, no, never while I'm a free man. 
Till the postage is equal I cannot return to my liosalaen 
dim.” 

“ Bub-a-dub-dub-’^ 

“It wa-i a trim and dainty picture the lawns preHoniod, with tlunr 
tubs full of rod, white and l)luo bloKsoin, and .scarlc‘t-<-oat<*d iuiinbu 
men.” — Daily Pa>2wr. 

We trust that the time-honoured limit of llireo men to the 
tub was duly observed. 

“Will any of those who are engaged in fighting insf-el di’.eitM-i in 
foreign parts turn their attention to biting insects here in the 
country ? ” —Daily Paper. 

We have given this suggestion a trial, hut so far tho niitlgo 
has always got his bite iri first. 

Prom the I.C.S. Family Pension Regulations : — 

“ A subscriber who is dismiasod the Service by competent rtiiUwrilv 
will cease ipso sacto to bo a contributor. Ho will have no claim to any 
refund, and his family will not bo entitled to any pensions under these 
regulations." 

The Latin phrase is unfamiliar, but means, we conioeture. 
“ On getting the sack.” 








Vicar (reUirning thanlcs to milage benefactress for entertainment). “I am sues you will all join with me in thanking hee 

LADYSHIP FOR THROWING OPEN PARK TO US THIS AFTERNOON, AND ALSO JOIN ME IN THE EARNEST HOPE THAT SHE WILL BE SPARED 

FOR MANY YEARS TO THROW OPEN THE PARK, AND THAT THE PARK WILL BE SPARED FOR MAN^ YEARS TO BE— AH— THROWN OPEN.” 


THE RED-HAIRED LODGER. 

A Note on the Moral Influence of 
THE Movies. 

My glance at the clock was almost 
violently casual. 

“Half-past eight, eh?"' I yawned. 
“ Ah, well, I think 1 11 go for a bit of 
a stroll. Care to come ? ” 

Mollie stretched herself ^elinel 3 ^ 

“ It docs seem a pity to be indoors 
this perfect evening,” she drawled. “ As 
I ’'ve nothing better to do 1 11 go and 
put on my hat.” 

“ Just as you like ; ” and I shrugged 
lazily. 

All this was the sheerest dissem- 
bling. At half-past eight each even- 
ing, weather permitting or forbidding, 
Mollie and I go forth to see what pro- 
gress the builders have made with our 
cottage during ihe day. But it has 
grown to be a queer sort of a distorted 
sense of honour with us that we don’t 
really go to see the cottage at all, but 
only take it in our stride, so to speak. 

“ You ’ve heard, of course, that we ’re 
building a cottage ? You haven’t? Oh, 
come, come, -"if you don’t live in Oorn- 
wMhdr the Orkneys you must -have 
; heard. Wo’ve told everyone. What — 


you still shake your head, blushing 
and smiling awkwardly? Oh, well, I 
must assume then that you are a recluse 
who has altogether lost touch with the 
great outside world. 

Mollie and I and our pet A.E.I.B.A. 
are building a cottage. Have you ever 
had a pet ariba ? You smile incredu- 
lously, thinking, no doubt, that an ariba 
can never be sufficiently tamed to be- 
come a satisfactory pet? Then you 
are quite wrong. Shy and savage and 
obstinate though an ariba (a friba, too, 
if it comes to that) is in its wild state, 
when once you have gained its confi- 
dence and sunk absolutely your own 
idea of the sort of house you’d like to 
live in, there ’s no more companionable 
or industrious little creature. Our pet 
ariba has planned the loveliest cottage 
for us and drawn out a Specification of 
Works and done all sorts of clever 
things ; and all it has asked in return is 
five of those funny little marks which 
are generally expressed like this: — %. 
Aribas live on those funny little marks ; 
they need no further sustenance. Doesn’t 
all this show that it pays to be kind to 
an ariba (or a friba) and how foolish 
it is to shrink from or shun one just as 
though it were a cobra or a polecat ? 


“ Which way shall we go ? ” I asked 
Mollie when we emerged into tlie even- 
ing ; “ it ’s all the same to me. One 
way’s as good as another.” 

“ Precisely,” agreed Mollie. “ But 
I always! think there’s something so 
fascinating in walking straight into the 
eye of the setting-' sun.” 

“Air right,” I acquiesced. (Mollie’s 
and my and our pet ariba’ s cottage lies 
N.W. by W.) 

So we headed direct for the cottage, 
as we always do. Mollie ducked under 
the temporary barrier erected to keep 
forest ponies from wandering upon 
the lime-laden, mortar-messed, gravel- 
gutted, plank-polluted patch of ground 
(once waving green grass) which holds 
the skeleton of our future home. I 
bestrode it like a Colossus. 

At once a faint trill of tinny laughter 
greeted us. 

“ Trespassers ! ” I snarled with all 
the jealous venom of the property - 
owner. 

Mollie pinched my arm. “ Hush ! ” 
she whispered. “ Let ’s see who it is.” 

Three children were in occupation of 
our half-finished cement-flLOored living- 
room. -Through the glassless frame- 
work of the window we observed them 
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FAMILIARS OF THE GREAT. 

“It do seem funny to say ^ Lord Balfour’ when I’ve been callino ’im 
‘ Arthur ’ all these years ! ” 


July 19 , 1922 .] PUNCH, 

secretly. A little girl, wizened of face, 
draggled of hair, bright of eye and with 
a gaping aperture' in the knee of her 
right stocking, faced two small boys, 
the one pale, spotted, dejected; the 
other fat and merry and crimson-haired. 

“Now,’' cried the little girl shrilly, 
“well play at coming ’ome for tea, 
same as what we saw at the pickshers 
last Sat’day. You” (to the thin boy) 

“ are me ’usband, and you ” (to the fat 
one) “ are the lodger. Go on. Get out. 
And when you ’ear me say, ‘ The kettle ’s 
on the bile,’ you both come in. See ? ” 

“’Ave you got anything for tea?” 
asked the husband and the lodger sim- 
ultaneously. 

“ Got anything ? Carn’t you see the 
larder over there ? It ’s full o’ things. 
Come on. Out you go. ’ 

The two little boys stumbled sheep- 
ishly out into the barely indicated halJ. 

“ The kettle ’s on the bile,” exclaimed 
the wizened child. 

Intensely embarrassed, the two boys 
reappeared at the entrance. 

“I)ad!” shrieked the little girl in 
the true rasping voice of the virago, 

“ don’t you dare to como into me best 
parlour in them muddy boots. Go and 
clean yourself immedjit. Goon. Don’t 
let me ’ave to tell you twice.” 

The dejected Dad fell back abashed, 
leaving* the crimson-haired lodger to 
shuffle reluctantly forward. 

“ Well, George ? ” The virago’s voice 
had softened wonderfully. 

“ ’Ullo,” mumbled George, suffused 
with blushes. 

The lady of the house directed him 
to a pile of bricks, motioning him to be 
seated. Grinning self-consciously the 
lodger sat down. 

“ I ’ve got a nice tea for you,” she 
crooned. “ Sausages and cake and ice- 
cream, with radishes for a relish. You ’ll 
like that, won’t you, George ? ” 

“Um,” grunted the lodger scepti- 
cally. 

“Darling George!” gushed Dad’s 
wife — and kissed the lodger. 

sli sic 

On our return walk Mollie and I weie 
strangely silent. Had the incident we 
had just witnessed a prophetic signi- 
ficance ? I kept sliding covert glances 
at her. Always she was smiling in a 
funny ruminative way. At last I could 
stand it no longer. 

“Understand this,” I said fiercely, 
“however hard-up we may be when 
we’re living in that cottage, we will 
never have a red-haired man as a pay- 
ing-guest.” 

Cymric Hospitality. 

From a Welsh guide-book : — 

“ Close to the Hotel is a bog moor, reserved 
for shooting visitors.” 


KINDEED SPIEITS. 

Doreen just fills the not immense 
Hiatus in our garden fence ; . 

Where there should be a plank by 
rights 

She fits hjer person and invites ■ 
Attention to her social sense. 

And since in amity we dwell 
I ask her if her dog is well 

(She keeps a fat brown pup), 
whereat 

She makes inquiries re my cat ; 

And then she has a tale to tell. 

A traveller’s tale, albeit true. 

Of chickens hatched at fifty-two, 

Or kittens born at “ Waratah ” — 
Three tabbies to a black 
Mamma — 

Or twins along the Avenue. 


When in my garden I essay 
To write a sonnet, any day. 

Before the crowning thought I net 
In words to form a neat sestet, 
While friends, affrighted, keep away, 

I hear, “ Hallo, Hallo, Hallo 1 ” 
Eepeated close at hand, as though 
I waited on the world’s behest 
At five-o-six-eight “ Woolly West ; ” 
And then I let the sonnet go ; 

And hear a tale of Teddy Bear 
Invented to uplift my hair. 

And offer in exchange my view 
Of fairy people seen at Kew 
(Her mother sometimes takesher there). 

So have our kindred spirits met* 
Between my octave and sestet ‘ ’ 
Where Heaven of kindliness prepense 
Hasknockedaplank out from the fence 
’Twixt five-years-old and fifty set. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ATOM. 

I KBYBR did like scientists and, day 
by day, I grow to like them less. It is 
their own fault. They began it. They 
are always finding out unpleasant things 
about me. They have insulted me in 
my person, in my thoughts and in my 
habits. 

They have suggested that I am the 
lineal descendant of a herd of primeval 
apes, with tails and hair all over, whereas 
in truth I come of a most proper stock 
and am highly respected. 

They have told me that I am wrong 
in thinking that the sun moves round 
the earth. But I know better. I have 
watched it. 

They have told me that my food is 
poor in vitamines and that my glands 
need reinforcement and that when I 
die I shall become a phosphate. But 
I know that the food which I eat is 
good food and that my glands feel all 
right from inside and that I shall never 
die. 

And now in their latest outrage they 
surpass themselves. They propose to. 
explode an atom by means of an elec- 
tric current. On the face of it the pro- 
ject seems innocent enough, I admit. 
An atom, I am told, is quite a small 
thing — smaller than a pin's head prob- 
ably — and one might think that, pro- 
vided that the atom is their own and 
they have a licence for exploding, no 
exception could be taken to the enter- 
prise. 

But this is not all. They suggest 
that when the atom is exploded the 
whole world may burst' into flame and 
stagger away through space, a ball of 
blazing hydrogen. Just imagine the 
inconvenience which this would cause. 

I might be sitting one evenxng In the 
Cafd des Bons Mots injOomptour Street 
with Cynthia by my side. I might 
have tickets in my pocket for a theatre 
— tickets bought and paid for. I turn 
to Cynthia, 

“ Darling,” I tell her, “ you have the 
most beautiful ayes in the world and 
I ’m never going to leave you.” . 

[“ Do you think it 's quite ready ? ” 
asks a professor in Wisconsin or Mas- 
sachusetts or wherever the beastly ex- 
periment is held. ‘^Don^t you think 
we might put another shilling in the 
'meter, just to make sure ? We don't 
want to seem mean over a job like 
this.”] 

“ Never? ” asks Cynthia soep^eally, 

[“ Let's see — hydrogW, I “think we 
said it was going to be. Nice light 
stuff, hydrogen. Eeady?”] 
t “ Never,” I swear solemnly, raising 
* my glass. 

: And then the professor in Wisconsin 
touches a button and Cynthia and I 


burst into gaseous flames and mingle 
in a most undignified manner. And 
the theatre- tickets are wasted and I 
lose my liqueur and Cynthia is simply 
furious with me for allowing it, and 
everything is hot and uncomfortable for 
ever and ever. 

And all this happens just to amuse 
a few scientists ! 

But I fancy that the most offensive 
feature of the project is the humiliating 
idea which it suggests. To think that 
Lord Beavebbrook and I and all the 
birds and beasts and all the trees and 
the Albert Memorial and the mountains 
and the air and the low ground about 
Willesden Junction — to think that all 
these things should go to the making 
of only one star. It is ridiculous. 

And to think that in twenty thousand 
years’ time, on some far-distant planet, 
an inhabitant may raise his head from 
his morning paper and grunt across 
the breakfast-table to his wife : See 
they ’ve discovered a new star. Wish 
they ’d get on with the drainage system 
instead o' muckin' about with stars. 
Stars ! What in thunder is the good 
o’ stars, anyway ? '' 

But there is one picture which I like 
lo conjure up of that dread moment 
when the earth shall be consumed. In 
Fleet Street there sits a man who will 
know all about it just one second before 
it happens. He knows about every-' 
thing before it happens. He will snatch 
a scrap of paper in feverish haste and, 
just as the first few therms of hydrogen 
are issuing from his feet, he will scribble 
with his shrivelling hand the final head- 
line in this world : — 

IRISH QUESTION’ 

• SETTLED 
AT LAST. 

“A Good Record. ' 

London, May 31. 

In the Derby races, Captain Cutler, of New 
York, attained a speed of 91 to 98 miles per 
hour in his oar in the 500 mile stretch.” 

Dutch Colonial Pa^er {Translated), 

But the rumour ’that the Jockey Club 
has changed its name to the Chauffeur 
Club is premature. 

“Concealed Arms in Geriviany. 

, A completely new un has been discovered in 
the possession of a member of one of the 
organisations of the Right, at Magdeburg.” 

Evening Paper, 

We fear Germany is still thinking of 
the old un. 

From The Daily Telegraph's report 
of a speech by Mr. W. 0. Beidgeman : — 

“If by taking thought I could add a cubic 
to my statue I would have done so long ago. 
(Laughter.) ” i 

We think the laughter was excusable. 
We too are always pleasantly diverted 
by these Cubist sculptors. 


IN JULY. 

Now the leaf turns thick and heavy, 
Taxed and tired with Summer’s levy, 
Where the elms’ .umbrageous bevy 
, Broods across our sleepy vale ; 

In the river trout grow sulky, 

Bad to move, both small and bulky, 
And we find ourselves in dull key, 
With the songs of Springtime stale. 

Shall we golf? Not after last time. 

Or try tennis ? That ’s a pastime 
That I find a trifle fast ; I ’m 
Not so limber as I seem*. 

We could get, of course, some gentles, 
As old Jake, on tips intent, tells. 

Did we stoop to detrimentals 
(Eoach and so on) of the stream. 

Take a gun ? But no, that ’s not it ; 
What ’s a rabbit when you ’ve shot it ? 
Ha 1 EiireJca (I have got it, 

In the ancientest of tags) ; 

Since we ’ve lived (like Jorrocks) merely 
For the chase, held Dian dearly, 

We must walk to kennels, clearly, 
Look at hounds upon the flags. 

Let us strike across the valley , 
Where we ’we heard them run and rally, 
And remember mutually 
Times of old and hunts we ’ve had 
Since they gave us Shetland ponies 
(What a stud one’s first, one’s own is ! ), 
And how Charley Fox alone is 
Of aU venery the lad ! 

Tom, who loves a true hound-lover, 
Tom, whose cheer enchants in cover, 
Tom himself will tell them over, 

Name and demonstrate, and talk 
Form and fashion, style and science, 
Praise our views (but shirk compliance), 
Drawing veterans of reliance 
Or the entry in from “ walk.” 

How they ’ll press about him, fawning, 
Stretching, whining, dancing, yawning, 
Wistful for a coming dawning — 

All the melting eyes o’ them — 
When- the stock is off the stubble, 
When the litter 's in for trouble, 

And the season’s opening cub ’ll 
Yield his brush by 6 a.m. ! 

Homewards, then, mayhap, behind us 
Certain echoes shall remind us 
Of a music still to bind us, 

Sweet as bells at evening told ; 
Mellow voices, singing, singing. 

Siren voices rising, ringing 
Down the breeze of sunset’s bringing, 
In a witchery of old. 

“The third attempt to reach the summit 
[of Mount Everest] failed, mainly owing to 
the breaking of the monsoon.” 

Manchester Paper, 

No doubt at the next attempt a stronger 
monsoon will be used. 
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EARLY EFFORTS. 

Ill/ 

This is a tremendous find. It needs 
no introduction at all. 

3IYSTBRY. 

By Joseph Conrad. 

I hadn't seen Burleigh for some five 
years or more when I found him waiting 
for me that fine light evening in the 
long low-roofed room with the red cur- 
tains — all saiiormen know it — at the 
back of “The Ebb Tide.” The front 
rooms of the tavern of course 
look out on the square grey 
shipping offices of the Ultra- 
marine Company, just where 
i the tramway forks — I never 
could make out, by the way, 
where that tramway goes tp^ 
but Eobinsoh keeps this up- 
stairs room with the bay win- 
dows, the one that looks out 
over the docks, for a few 
favoured customers, amongst 
whom I am privileged to 
count myself. 

Eobinson didn't seem to 
have altered much, I thought. 

The same white puifed-out 
cheeks like an elderly cherub 
in need of fresh air, and the 
thick black eyebrows that 
seemed to wave and rustle 
as if in some invisible wind. 

Mrs. Eobinson was much the 
same too — angular, moving 
obscurely in the background,, 
with those thin lips and that 
faint everlasting smile. 

The first pai‘t of Burleigh 
that I noticed when I went 
upstairs and opened the door 
was his broad back, encased 
as usual in a frock-coat of 
No. 1 sailcloth, the tails of 
which fell slightly apart as he 
bent downwards to light his 
pipe at the fire with a long 
twist of old newspaper. When he stood 
up and turned round I was relieved to 
see that he had not altered either. The 
ring of fine curly hair that ran round 
the crown of bis otherwise bald head 
was thinner than it had been, but there 
was the same lugubrious drollery in his 
grey eyes and the same gentle murmur- 
ing voice that came so incongruously 
from his deep stalwart chest as though 
through a sort of syrup. He had that 
old trick too^ of his of smiling so that 
one^ end of his mouth ran up suddenly 
against the barrier of his heavy mous- 
tache, like the curl of a wave on a spit 
r of i*eef. The large white-cotton um- 
brelk, badly rolled up, that he always 
carried when ashore, was still hanging 
by its crook from his huge right arm. | 


“ Have a ” he said quizzically, and 

I signified assent in the usual manner. 
As we sat down at the gleaming maho- 
gany table and looked at each other 
smiling across it, he knew, of course — 
how could he help knowing? — that I 
wanted to hear all about that remark- 
able cruise of the Albatross away in 
the Southern ice floes about which the 
whole water-side was talking and about 
which nobody surely was likely to 
know more than be did. But equally 
of course he wasn't going to tell me 
all at once, for that wasn’t Burleigh’s 


I way. Instead he tugged dreamily at 
! one of his big moustaches and smiled 
I up into the ends of the other as we 
looked out at the lighted tideway be- 
neath. Lamps shone high, shone low 
there, shone with single eyes, shone in 
rows, were reflected in glittering ladders 
broken by the shadows of hawsers 
along the oily inquietude of the stream. 
Congregated and at rest the ships 
seemed to cast gentle inquiring glances 
at one another, to ask how each had 
fared in the vast incalculable tangle of 
wet mysteriousness which passes under 
the name of the sea. 

Burleigh gave a final tug at last and 
spoke. 

I Ve asked another man in here to- 
night to meet you in a kind of way,” he 


said with a sort of depreciatory wave of 
his big hand as though it was a species 
of liberty to ask one man to meet an- 
other. And then, clearing his throat and 
twisting his smile again — “ Man called 
Allotson, JimAllotson ; ” and, as if with 
a sudden effort of memory and dragging 
the words up from some deep recess of 
his vast interior — “ second mate.” 

“Not on the ” I began, but he 
stopped me at once with the heavy em- 
phatic nod characteristic of him. 

“First man up the berg-side,” he 
cooed in that surprisingly gentle voice. 

“ Girl on it. Sicilian dancer, 
i; believe. Derelict. Polar 
bears too. Good man, Jim 
Allotson. 1 '11 tell you about 
him before he comes.” 

And bit by bit I came to 
piece out, between the nods 
of Burleigh’s head and the 
tuggings of that moustache 
of his and his quick sideways 
smile, the history of Allot- 
son’s youth up to the day 
when, by one of those extra- 
ordinary coincidences that 
sailors call chance, he became 
second officer of the Albatross 
— became second officer and 
so had his share in the tragi- 
comedy that- was to happen 
.to the crew of about the most 
adventurous tramp that was 
ever beaten out of the trade 
routes into the frozen seas. 

He had been the son of a 
rather superior ship’s chand- 
ler, I gathered, of a pious dis- 
position, who settled down- 
in Bast Croydon of all places 
after retiring from the sight 
and. smell of salt water as 
they came to him on the quay- 
side at Singapore. Neither 
a gravel subsoil nor excessive 
church -going was able to 
ward off malaria for loug. He 
I soon went undei’ — his wife 
had died some years before — and left 
the child to the care of his only surviv- 
ing relative, a sister named Ann. I can 
see her now as Burleigh described her 
to me, with her tight lips, expression- 
less eyes, grey coils of hair and the black 
alpaca dress she always inhabited, check- 
ing, reproving, forbidding and instilling 
endless moral axioms into this touzle- 
headed waif who had the rover’s blood 
so inalienably in his veins. 

He ran away, of course. He was 
bound to run away, had always dreamed 
and thought of nothing but ropes and 
rigging and tar, had seen the alley- 
ways of his snug suburban home as tidal 
inlets hung with tropical vegetation; 
ran away and got a berth as ship’s boy, 
and at fifteen had seen as much of the 
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Time; First week m July, 

Fluiocrat*s Wife» *<Me husband has just had a run up to oub Scotch moob.” 

Sportsman, ‘‘And what are the birds like?” Phitocrafs Wife. “Very wild, he says.” 


strange places of the world as many of 
us acyeve in a lifetime. He had frizzled 
in pestilential mud-flats, been driven 
under storm-sails by the stark spite of 
typhoons, opened up hidden creeks, the 
passionless off-shoots of unknown estu- 
aries, at a time when other lads were 
grinding away at their Eule of Three. 

Somehow or other, Burleigh did •not 
exactly know how, he had managed to 
get his second-mate’s certificate. But 
what he did know was that all through 
those wanderings the young man had 
preserved a sort of simple charming 
piety that came perhaps from the early 
lessons of that vigorous uncompromis- 
ing old lady in Croydon, intolerable 
though her maxims had seemed. 

“Good man, Jim Allotson,” cooed 
Burleigh once more at the end of all this, 
as though it were a kind of refrain. And 
just then the door opened and a man 
came in. He was dressed in a blue reefer 
suit, stooped slightly and walked a little 
lame. So much I saw as I gradually 
drew my eyes upward from the bright 
spot of light at the bottom of Burleigh’s 
grog glass, where they had been fixed 
with a sort of fascination while he 
spoke. Eaised now to the level of the 
stranger’s own, they blinked a little, 
and 1 held my breath for a moment at 
the contrast between that fresh ruddy 
face with slight black whiskers and the 


crop of hair that surmounted it, white 
as a bank of snow. He had the grey 
eyes that seem to be searching out the 
eternal riddle of heaven and sea, even 
when they have no further to look than 
the end of a room. Down the left cheek 
ran a broad whitey-brown scar that 
shocked almost as though it were un- 
natural and had been painted on. I did 
not need Burleigh’s purred introduction 
to the second mate of the Albatross to 
have my curiosity, already pretty lively, 
as you know, whipped up to fever point ; 
and my friend’s, “ This young man is 
very anxious to hear — ’’could have been 
read without trouble in my eyes. 

“ But how much have you told him 
already?” he asked, speaking with a 
slight stammer as he raised his glass 
and held it out a little stiffly in front 
of him, as though this was a necessary 
preliminary before putting it to his 
lips. I found out later that this was 
an invariable trick of his. “ Have you 
told him how I got my second-mate’s 
certificate?” 

Burleigh shook his head. He didn’t, * 
of course, as I was aware, know. 

“About fourteen years ago',” began 
Allotson, and I sighed a little; but 
before he had said another word the 
door opened again. 

There was something horribly un- 
canny about that opening of the door, 


not followed by the . appearance of a 
body but only of a face, as if it had 
been cut off at the neck 
“Time, gentlemen, pleasei” said the 
voice of Eobinson. 

i'fi sis :ic :js 

The MS. breaks off here, but I am 
sure there must be another chapter, and 
I mean to have that too. Evob. 

Commercial Candour. 

<‘The Gar. 

A Vehicle which is a Motor Car and no 
sinecure.” — Scots Paper. 

Our motoring friends tell us that they 
know several cars which answer to the 
same description, 

“ Mr, , our Sanitary Inspector, left last 

Saturday for Warmbaths on his annual leave.” 

South African Paper. 

The very spot we should have chosen 
for a Sanitary Inspector’s holiday. 

“ An outdoor fete has been arranged to take 

place in St. ’s Institute on Wednesday.” 

Local Paper. 

A very proper precaution in view of the 
in-and-out character of the weather. 

“Owing to the steering gear going wrong 
the car ran up on the fence and capsized. The 

driver was removed to Infirmary for 

treatment under a cosmetic.” — Irish Paper. 

It was no doubt a hair-raising accident. 
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Lady {who w about to g%ve a sitting for her ^^orir ait). “Mr dear, I hope you don’t mind, but I ’ve BROUQHr my little dancing- 

man ALONG. I THOUGHT HE ’D MAKE RATHER A JOLLY BACKGROUND TO ME ; AND, OF COURSE, IF YOU DON’T LIKE IT YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SCRAPE HIM OUT.” 


“ The splendour and the havoc of the East 
Interpreted by Oscar and by Lily, 

Or saw the Bactrian camel, curious beast, 

Pacing along Pall Mall or Piccadilly, 

Sights now familiar to the Cockney tiro, 

Thanks to the runs of Ghu Chin Ghoiu and Cairo, 

Yet thei'e are wayward and fastidious souls 
Blind to the charms of pageant and pyjama, 
Unheeding the innumerable shoals 
Who flock to view the Oriental drama, 

Eor whom one single phrase of Keats unrolls 
A richer Asiatic panorama 
Than camels, turbans, ** trouserloons ” and sashes 
And all the grandeur that is Oscar Aschb’s. 

Our Young Cannibals. 

At a school treat : — 

“ On reaching the Gamp the children partook of their teachers 
parents and friends ,” — Provincial Paper, ’ 

Prom one and the same column of The Daily : 

“0, A. F. Fiddian-Grreen batted 2hr. 5min. for 32. . . 

Fiddian-Green, who made three hundreds in succession against 
county bowlers recently, took an hour and five minutes to score 35. . 
Cambridge University.— First Innings. 

0. A. Fiddian-Green, b Baikes 23 ” 

The time taken in collecting the third total is not stated, 
but we cannot understand why the column should be headed 
“No Thrills in the Yarsity Match.” 


SAMARCAIMD. 

’Tis strange to note how from the earliest days 
Place-names have proved a positive Bonanza 
To bards in search of some bejewelled phrase 
To lend the last distinction to a stanza — 
Names that arrest or in mysterious ways 
Exhale an exquisite extravaganza ; 

Names that caress or titillate the ear, 

Golconda, El Dorado, Bendemeer. 

The lure of euphony is with us still, 

In spite of modes outlandish and new-fangled, 
And all the feverish perverted skill 

Spent upon sounds deliberately jangled ; 

So too with names that once were wont to thrill, 
But now survive in forms debased or mangled ; 
As when Bellona, devastating despot. 

Crudely curtails a “ blessed word* "to “ Mespot.*' 

There was a time, ere Germany had gained 
The hateful reputation of a wrecker, 

When the Victorian poets entertained 
A high regard for Heidelberg-on-Neckar ; 

But Teuton magic has entirely waned, 

And to the East we turn with Elroy Elecker, 
Though it was Keats who first in fancy scanned 
The palaces of “ silken Samarcand.” 

Keats never knew— the date when he deceased 
Benders the observation rather silly — 










THE CONPEEENCE CUBE 

Scene — The Nether-Nether Land. 
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THE SLIDING SCALE IN HARLEY STREET. 

Scene — -A SpeciaXisVs Waiting-Iioom, 

NOW THAT THE SECRET OF DOCTORS’ FEES IS OUT, THE BEST PEOPLE AFFECT STRAITENED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, July 10th , — I wonder what 
reply the Duke of Northumberland 
expected to get to his inquiry 
as to whether the Government 
had wit hin,t he past six months 
authorised anybody to make a 
direct offer of an honour in ex- 
change for a money payment. 

He himself, although he was 
in possession of several letters 
from persons offering such 
honours in return for contri- 
butions to Party funds, chival- 
rously assumed that the Gov- 
ernment had nothing to do 
with them. Possibly he ex- 
pected Lord Crawford to get 
up and say, “ No, no. The 
noble Duke is quite wrong ; 
the letters were written at the 
express request of my right 
hon. friend the Prime Minis- 
ter,” If so he was disap- 
pointed ; for what Lord Oraw- 
POBDdid say was, *‘My Lords, 
so far as the Government is 
concerned, no such authori- 
sation has been given.” 

It is not altog^her surpris- 


ing that Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, 
as a resident in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, should feel keenly on the sub- 
ject of smoke abatement. He complained 





Lord 

KILLED,” 


^^DiLLY-DUCKS, DILLY-DtfCKS, COME AND BE 


that the authorities had been “fiddling 
at it ” for a very long time — since the 
days of Edward L, I think he said ; but 
I always understood that Nero was the 
first offender in that line. 
His protest was supported by 
Lord Newton, who incident-, 
ally re- told the story of Lady 
Hamilton’s white blouse 
which turned black during 
harvesting operations, and is 
now an exhibit in a. local 
museum. He wound up by 
promising a statue to the 
"Minister who should succeed 
in passing a Smoke Abate- 
ment Bill. Undeterred by this 
prospect Lord Onslow prom- 
ised to do his best. 

In the opin ion of one Mem- 
ber at least the event of the 
day in the Commons was the 
return of Lieut.-Commander 
Eenwortht to his Parlia- 
mentary duties. He was nat- 
urally shocked to find how 
the national business 
been neglected during 
sence, and promptly inquired 
whether the Cabinet ob- 
served the disastrous effect 
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upon our export trade of the collapse 
of the mark. Mr. Baldys^ humbly 
replied that he thought the Govern- 
ment were fully aware of it. 

The Pbimb Minister announced that 
the proposed duty upon 
fabric-gloves and glove- 
fabric was to -be recon- 
sidered, but added that 
this was “a special case,” 
affecting “ a great indus- 
try” — with Lord Derby, 
by the way, at its head 
and hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes behind, it 
— and must not be taken 
as a precedenti 

He also stated that the 
five weeks* interval be- 
tween the periods of un- 
employment pay w^as to 
be reduced to one week, 
and assured a wondering 
House that this would 
involve no additional 
charge on the Exchequer. 

Mr.' Dennis Herbert 
called attention to the ‘ 
alarmling prospect that 
under the Law of Property Act the btew- 
ardships of the Ohiltern Hundreds and 
the Manor of Northstead would come to 
an end, and there would be no constitu- 
tional method by which Members could 
resign their seats. Mr. Lloyd George 
theretipon promised to consult "with 
the Law Officers as to whether these 
“ ancient and lucrative offices _ 
could not be retained. Anti- 
waste orators 'will doubtless note 
this fresh example of Government 
extravagance. 

The so-called Economy (Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Bill was 
derided by its critics as being uo 
economy at all, but merely 3* 
method of shifting public burdens 
on to private shoulders — e-g> by 
charging entrance-fees to visitors 
to the British Museum. Mr. J ohn 
Jones, in the course of a mainly 
irrelevant speech, observed that 
“ the mountain is in labour, and 
we are discussing the mouse.” 
Thanks, however, to the strenu- 
ous eff’orts of three Ministers, Sir 
Eobert Horne, Sir Alfred Mond 
(who enjoyed himself hugely in 
“downing** Dr. Addison) and 
Mr. Munro, the Second Beading 
was passed by 199 to 67, 

Tuesday, July lltK — “ TheEe- 
solutions on which to found a Bill 
for the Eeform of the House of 
Lords,’* to give the exact title of 
the document read by Lord Craw- 
ford to the Peers this afternoon, 
resemble those empty canvases 
which eminent artists contribute 


to charity-bazaars, or, alternatively, 
those other resolutions which we form 
on New Year’s Eve. Nearly everything 
depends upon the -way they are filled 
up or carried out ; and that again de- 








ing of a quarter of a million a year on 
the upkeep of the four battleships to 
be “ scrapped ” under the Washington 
Agreement. With great daring Lord 
Lee added that, while familiar with the 
value placed by Sir 
Percy Scott and his 
midshipm an upon battle- 
ships (“Nod d use at 
all”), he preferred the 
opinion of Lord Beatty, 
that they were still ab- 
solutely essential. 

As a party the Die- 
hards are not remarkable 
for sprightliness, though 
one or two of them have 
been known to joke with- 
out difficulty. At least 
one Member of the House 
is said to be of opinion 
that SirEEGINALDHALL’S 
sense of fun is almost too 


exuberant; and Lieut.- 
CT a I Colonel Archer - Shee 

I occasionally develops a 

THE DIE-HARD SCREEVER. 9^ sardonic humour 

Lieut. -Colonel Archer-Shee. > ^9^ unattractive. 

Thus having ascertained 


pends upon the goodwill of the Peers 
who are to be reformed. 

Lord Lee announced that the Govern- 
ment had not gone back on their deci- 
sion to build two new capital ships. 
They would cost, with fittings and 
stores, a trifle of eight millions apiece, 
but against that there would be a sav- 



AN “IJHEMPLOYED” DEMONSTRATION. 

Mb, Neal, , Sib Hamab Gbeenwood. 


from the Home Secretary that the 
“ Walk to the Left ’* notices were 
“entirely a voluntary movement” he 
expressed his surprise, and artlessly 
inquired, “ Should I be in order in 
writing ‘L.G.M.G.* on the pavement ? ” 
Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy was 
in favour of our clearing out of Iraq 
altogether, except from Basra, 
which Mr. Asquith, he said, for 
reasons unknown to him but 
doubtless sound, was in favour of 
retaining. Mr. Churchill ex- 
pressed the hope that this touch- 
ing example of submissiveness 
would not be forgotten when the 
Wee Frees came into office. 

Some rather remarkable figures 
regarding the circulation of the 
Official Eeport of the Debates 
were given by Sir John Baird. 
When the cost was threepence a 
copy fourteen hundred copies a 
day were sold; now that the price 
is a shilling the number has gone 
down to seven hundred. As there 
are seven hundred Members in the 
House the inference is that each 
of them had two faithful consti- 
tuents who thought a verbatim 
report of his utterances worth 
threepence, but only one who 
would give a bob for them. 

Wednesday, July 12th, — A 
rumour that the Economy Bill, 
which has just passed its Second 
Beading, was to be included in 
the forthcoming “massacre of 
the innocents *' was denied by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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I>azed Scientific Investigator {who has been ordered horse exercise for Ms health). “Where am I? What’s happened? Has 
SOME SILLY POOL EXPLODED AN ATOM?” . o r xiAtt 


who estimated that the measure would 
“ in a normal year ” (will there ever be a 
normal year again ?) result in a saving 
of three-quarters of a million. Dr. 
Macnamara explained the apparent 
paradox that the change in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, which the actuary 
reckoned would cost two and three- 
quarter millions, would nevertheless put 
no additional charge on the Exchequer. 
It was due to the heavy decline in the 
number of the unemployed. He ad- 
mitted, however, that the change would 
postpone by seven weeks the date at 
which the Unemployment Fund would 
again be solvent. 

Thursday ^ July^ ISth, — Advice being 
a cheap commodity, often given away 
for nothing, Lord ^uart op Wortlby 
doubtless expected to receive a sympa- 
thetic reply to his request that the 
Government should advise Loyalists in 
Southern Ireland what they should do 
to protect themselves from attack. 

^ But, in proffering it, he accused the 
^ Government of having shown a lack of 
ordinary foresight in withdrawing the 
; British troops before a disciplined Irish 
force was ready to take their place ; and 
this point wap rubbed in by Lord Lans- 
I DOWNE, who said quite truly that the 


public did not hear of a tithe of the 
evil deeds perpetrated in the rural dis- 
tricts, and by Lord Arran, who doubted 
if even now Messrs. Griffith and 
Collins were in a position to deliver 
the goods.*' 

The Lord Chancellor was so keen 
in resenting the criticism that he paid 
little attention to the request. The 
only advice he had to offer the Loyalists 
was that they should respond to Mr. 
Collins’s “ call to arms” and help the 
Provisional Government to work out 
its own salvation. Very sound advice 
too, theoretically, but not much use, I 
am afraid, to a good many of the 
victims who by age or sex are precluded 
from taking it. 

Ministers in the Commons are, so 
often and so justly rebuked for not ad- 
dressing themselves to the Speaker 
(and, incidentally, to the Press Gallery), 
that it was rather hard upon the Col- 
onial Secretary, when for once he 
adopted the correct attitude, to be as- 
s'piiled with cries from below the Gang- 
way of “ Speak up.” Not being the 
man to take, rebuke lying down, he re- 
torted in stentorian tones, “lam speak- 
ing very loud indeed, and, what is more, 
I am addressing myself to the Chair.” 


He might have remembered that there' 
are other Members not. less sensitive 
than himself, when a few minutes later, 
in reply to a Question relating to the 
Irish Belief Committee, he rated Lord 
Henry Bbntinok for having, as he said, 
made an imputation against its impar- 
tiality. Lord Henry then explained, 
as well as indignation would let him, 
[that he had put down the Question at 
the express request of the Chairman of 
: the Committee, and was entitled to a 
reply without “rudeness and levity.” 
Mr. Churchill refused to withdraw, 
and it required all Mr. Whitley's tact 
to bring the altercation to an end. 

A suggestion that our bronze coinage 
should be replaced, by nickel, as pn the 
Continent, met with no favour from Sir 
John Baird. As a humane man he 
was bound to consider the feelings of 
the penny-in-the-slot machines. 

Another Impending Apology. 

“Winnipeg, June 20.— Manitoba Methodist 
Conference adopted to-day a resolution of edn- 
fideuce in the Board of Governors of Wesiey-v 
College and -in the propriety of tihe 
life. A clause in the resolution providing for 
investigation of the religious life of the college 
was deleted, delegates feeling that there was 
nothing to 
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INDIA-ETJBBEE PIPES. 

OuE garden is the awkward size ; a 
little larger and a hose would be an 
obvious necessity; a little smaller and 
a watering-can would be quite all right. 
So far we had struggled along with the 
latter, helped out by the weather, but 
the strain was beginning to tell on my 
wife. One evening she read aloud from 
the newspaper that we were to have an- 
other dry summer this year, owing to 
spots on the sun, and from her tone it 
was plain that she could not 
face the long hot months with- 
out a hose. 

In Scotland we do not rush 
into things blindfold. This habit 
of carefully weighing the cost 
has earned for us a false repu- 
tation for meanness. As a 
matter of fact we are as open- 
handed and spend as much as 
anybody, or we would,' if we 
could only live longer; it is the 
briefness of life which hampers 
us. 

I easily ascertained the price 
of a hose, but there was still 
the additional water fate- to be 
considered, so I telephoned to 
the Corporation Water Depart- 
ment.' 

Hello ! ’!^I said, “ Corporation 
Water Department ? ” 

“ Yes. ' Who ’s speaking ? ” 

“It doesn’t really matter. 

What do you ' charge for the 
use of a garden hose ? ” 

“We don’t hire out garden 
hoses.” 

“No, of course not. What 
I meant was, what extra rate 
shall I have to pay if I water 
my garden with a hose?” 

. “ You should ring up double- 
eight-o-four.” 

“ I thought you said you 
were the Water Department ? ” 
“That’s right; but it’s the 
Surveyor’s Office you want.” 

*[C j[! llS j[S 

“ Hello d Surveyor’s Office, 

Water Department ? ” 

“ Yes. Who ’s speaking ?, ” . 

“ Oh, never mind that. All I want 
to know is the annual charge for the 
use of a garden hose. Now don’t say 
you don’t hire out hoses, because I ’ve 
just heard that one. I mean, what will 
you charge me for the water that runs 
through my hose ? ” 

“ Are you using a hose ? ” 

“Not yet ; I’m only thinking of get- 
ting one.” 

“Will you require to put in any extra 
piping, or make any alterations or addi- 
tions, to the existing system ? ” 

“ Certainly not. I am thinking of 


buying a small hose at about thirty 
shillings. All that will be necessary is 
to solder a little thingummybob to the 
scullery tap, and connect up with a 
little doofake on the end of the hose.” 

“You should ring up four-eight-one- 
two, Treasurer’s Office.” 

•,!j :!; 

“ Hello 1 Treasurer’s Office, Water 
Department ? ” 

“ Yes. Who ’s speaking ? ” 

“ Well, I ,’m McDougal, of 4, Blaeberry 
Gardens. My first name is Peter. I ’m 





- THE SPEEAD OP UNIVEESITY CULTUEE. 
Sailor. “Now then, me lad, out of the wayI” 
Boy. “ Gahn— Beaver I ” 

[To Oxford is attributed the credit of inventing the game 
of “ Beaver,” in which you score points for spotting bearded 
men.] 

toying- with the idea of buying a garden 
hose, a mere thirty-bob affair about 
half-inch bore ; there will be no necess- 
ity to put in extra piping or to make 
any alterations or additions, except 
the jimmyfixin’. I ’ll explain about it. 

There is a timminoggan at the end of 
the hose which screws on to the jimmy- 
fixin’ which is soldered on to the scul- 
lery tap. Now, how much will you 
charge me for the water I shall use ? 

By the way, I think sixty feet of hose 
is enough, but my wife says seventy, if 
I am to water the front, so perhaps you 
had better figure on a seventy-foot hose. 
Would that consume more water? I 


suppose it would. Ten feet more per 
hour, I should say. Not cubic feet, of 
course, because the hose is round ; 
circular or tubular feejb, probably. How- 
ever, that ’s your business ; I never was 
any good at liquid measure. Now, 
what ’ll that cost me ? ” 

“ Are you only going to use the hose 
for watering the garden ? ” 

“ What else can one do to the garden 
with a hose? ” 

“The charge for a hose to water a 
garden is seven-and-sixpence plus 33J 
per cent. — ten shillings per 
annum, payable in advance. 
The year ends 28th May.” 

“Thanks. I felt sure some 
bright lad in the Water Depart- 
ment would be able to tell me. 

I ’ll let you know if, and when, 
the hose is installed.” 

“Have you a car?” 

“ Yes, just a little two-seater ; 
not very swagger, but awfully 
handy and all that. Do you 
motor? ” 

I hung up the receiver, hav- 
ing obtained all the information 
I wanted. 

That was in the middle of 
May. At the beginning of June 
I got the hose and duly advised 
the Water Department. 

Towards the end of June I 
received an account demanding 
a pound for one “4-Wheeled 
Carriages” and ten shillings for 
something which I did not take 
the trouble to read, making a 
total of thirty shillings. 

I sought the Treasurer’s Office 
on the telephone. 

“ Hello ! Treasurer’s Office ? ” 

. “Yes.” 

“Look here, you’ve charged 
me a pound for one ‘ 4-Wheeled 
Carriages ’ and ten shillings 
more for heaven knows what — a 
total of thirty shillings, and all 
I have, really, is a garden hose 
or, as you would have it, one 
‘India-rubber Pipes.’ ” 
i “ Who are you, please ? ” 
“McDougal, 4, Blaeberry Gardens. 
I fancy we have met before ? ” 

“ Wait-a-minute-please.” {That in- 
definite period passes) “ That ’s quite 
right. You own a motor-car which 
comes under the heading of ‘ 4- Wheeled 
Carriages.’ ” 

“ But it isn’t a steam car. It ’s an 
ordinary petrol bus, and I can’t even 
use the hose to fill the bally tank.” 

“ You toash it, I presume ? ” 

“ You certainly do presume. I keep 
it in a garage run by a gentlemanly 
robber. Ee washes it.” 

“Very well. If you return the ac- 
count with a letter stating that you use 
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the hose for watering the garden only, 
we will send an amended account for 
fifteen shillings.” 

“No, you won’t; I’donlyhave toring 
you up again. I like these little con- 
versations of ours, but the telephone 
rates make them rather a luxury. Send 
me an account for ten shillings and 
the money is yours,” 

“Ten shillings plus fifty per cent, 
increase — fifteen shillings.” 

“ There you go again, talking about 
‘ Hearses ’ or ‘ 50 Gross Bottles ’ or some 
other comic item on your list. Kindly 
concentrate your mind on ‘ India-rubber 
Pipes.’ The rate is seven- and-sixpence 
plus per cent. You told me so 
yourself last month.” 

“ That certainly was the rate then, 
and until the year ended on the twenty- 
eighth of last month, but there has been 
a further increase. If you will refer to 
your account form ...” 

“Hello!” I yelled. “This is decep- 
tion ; it practically amounts to obtaining 
money under false pretences. A month 
ago . . . ” 

“A month ago we had received nb 
official intimation of the proposed in- 
crease.” 

^ 5l< s;: Jls sis 

I am negotiating with my neighbour 
and hope to persuade him to take a one- 
third interest in my water rate. I know 
it ’s not supposed tb be done, but I must 
get back my five shillings, and the 
scheme rather attracts him. Watering 
should be done after the sun has gone 
down, I remind him. If he waits until 
it has gone down far enough there’s 
not much chance of anyone knowing — 
officially — that he uses my hose. Any- 
how I think we ’ll risk it. 

Legal Intelligence. 

“ London, May 2. 

There is nothing to prevent properly qualified 
women, from being Judges of England and 
wearing black gowns, wigs and other symbols 
of the pudiciary, the Attorney Generay, Sir 
Earnest Polylock has ruled.” 

Newfoundland Faj^er. 

With a name like that, he naturally 
wouldn’t grudge anybody a wig. 

Our Sliameless financiers. 

From the chairman’s speech at a 
cpmpany meeting : — 

“A company which could show net earnings 
of million stealing in an admittedly bad 
year had nothing of which to be ashamed.” 

Stitiday Paper, 

“ One of these /cheques, signed ‘ Arther 
’ (note the spollig mistake) ...” 

'Daily Paper, 

We have — both of them. 

General 
.adventure 


More from Smith Minor’s 
#&||Yledge ” paper : — 

^e come to Gulliver’s las 
^^he homonyms.” ’ . 


ALL AT FIVES AND NINES, 

While we were talking — this was 
about a week ago — the telephone-bell 
rang and my hostess rose to answer it. 
The telephone was on her writing-desk, 
all naked and unashamed, and not, 
as in American movies, secreted in a 
dainty sentry-box. 

And this reminds me of a discussion 
I listened to recently on the strength of 
mind required not to answer the tele- 
phone at all. To sit there and let it 
ring and do nothing — how many of us 
are equal to that? How many of us 
have enough incuriousness, or enough 
want of interest in possibilities, or 
enough disregard of mere noise, oi' 
enough consideration for the Exchange 
people ? More than one of the company 
expressed themselves as capable of such 
aloofness ; but I didn’t believe them — 
even though only the day before I had 
been rung up at four in the morning 
and staggered blindly and anxiously to 
the next room only to find that some 
wretched fellow at Southampton had 
got my number 'wrongly bn a trunk call. 
Even that experience, painful as it was 
for both of us, would not deter me from 
going to the telephone at any hour oi 
the day or night if I heard it ring. It 
is a sacred duty. 

But to return to my hostess. Directly 
she rose to answer the telephone I rose 
too and went to the door. 

“Don’t go,” she said. 

But I did. I hold that one always 
should go ; and if I had a son named 
Philip Stanhope, and was in the habit 
of instructing him in good manners 
by means of lengthy letters, I should 
put this piece of civility in a front place. 
For no one — out of business — really 
wants other people to hear a conversa- 
tion on the telephone, and there are 
occasions when a listener can be ter- 
ribly style- cramping. 

On my return I found my hostess 
seated huffily in her armchair. “ Wrong 
number,” she said. “ Never,” she con- 
tinued, “ if you can help it, have a tele- 
phone number with a 5 in it or a 9. 
There ’s something about the machinery, 
the voice and the ear, which causes them 
to be confused. My number is 1375 
and the Frivolity Theatre box-office is 
1379, and certainly once a day, and 
very often three or four times, we are 
rung up by people wanting stalls ; and 
no doubt the Frivolity is rung up by 
people who want to talk to me. If the 
authorities had any gumption they 
would dispense with 5 and 9 altogether. 
There would still be enough numbers 
left.” 

I agreed, while pointing out that the 
suggestion was too sensible to have 
much chance of being adopted. 


At that moment the telephone bell 
rang again. 

“ I ’ll answer it,” I said, my hostess 
being busy wdth the tea-things. 

“ Hallo 1 ” I said. 

“I want three stalls next to the gang- 
way for to-night,” came the answer. 

“ There you are I ” said my hostess 
when I told her. 

“The thing to do,” I said, “is to 
make a protest to the Exchange. If 
they had your complaint before them 
they would be especially careful. Let 
me sit down at your desk after tea and 
word it for you. These things want 
to be very clear.” 

“ How kind of you 1 ” she said. “ I ’m 
sure you ’ll do it beautifully.” 

And so I wrote to the Exchange a 
letter of crystal clarity, courteous but 
reasonable, drawing attention to the 
trouble and asking that care should be 
exercised. I forget the exact words, but 
I am sure I asked that care should be 
exercised. (What a phrase — as though 
care were a racehorse!) I finished up on 
a tactful note of apologetics : I was sorry 
to be a nuisance, but, hang it all ! — 
that sort of thing. My hostess read it, 
crooned her appreciation and signed it, 
and when I left I posted it. 

That, as I have said, was a week 
ago. Yesterday I was taking tea in 
the same delightful house once again 
and I asked for the news. 

“They acknowledged your letter,” 
said my hostess, “ and it is all right 
now. Nothing lias gone wrong.” 

As she spoke the telephone-bell rang. 

“I’ll answer it,” I said, as she was 
busy with the tea-things. 

“Hallo!” I said. 

“I want two upper-circle seats for 
to-night,” said the voice. “Middle of 
front row.” E. V. L. 

j An Expensive Dish. 

“Pedigree Alsatian Pup Pies. Price 10 
guineas. ” — Advt. in Weekly Paper, 

“ Marked success has attended treatment by 
X-Eay apparati such as are being imported 
into the Union. A good many of the cases 
treated have, so far, shown symptoms of the 
recurrence of the disease,” ^ 

South African Paper, 

We felt that something had gone wrong 
with the “ apparati.” 

A Tale with a Bad Moral* 

A pathetic story reaches us from 
Vienna : About a year ago a man died, 
dividing his estate of 50,000 crowns 
between his two sons. One of them 
deposited his 25,000 crowns in the 
Savings Bank, where it still remains. 
The other expended his heritage in the 
purchase of wines ; he has just finished 
drinking these, and has sold the empty 
bottles for 750,000 crowns ! 
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Persvmive Coster. “’Ebe y’abe, L.iDy, ee.vl Kentish stbawbbhbibs ; not like ’alp the stdpp on- the mabkei — geown in 
Geemany.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

[By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Was ifc her publishers, I wonder, or Miss Ohaelotte 
Bacon, who characterised The Grays (Cape) as “a story . . . 
which will interest all who are interested in themselves ’’ ? 
Whoever is responsible for that ironic label, the book is as 
pretty a trap for latter-day intellectuals as I have seen for 
a long time; audit is to be hoped that as many as possible 
will swallow the bait and be found (as regards their over- 
weening personalities) dead in the morning. With con- 
summate guile Miss Bacon emancipates Zara and Heioan 
Gray from their provincial parents, Zara's “capacity for 
experience*' finding scope in a third-rate touring company, 
and Heioan' s on the staff of a London paper. Theodora, 
the elder sister, stays at home to’ make potato-cakes ; and 
you gather that, as she has considerably more beauty and 
talent than Zara, she must be either a muff or a mystic ; 
it is not clear, at the outset, which. Meanwhile Heioan 
and Zara, with assorted theatrical and literary friends, run 
the whole gamut of studio gossip, restaurant meals, im- 
passioned walking-tours and introspective bathing-parties ; 
and it is not until Heioan niarries a rather tiresome “.beau- 
tiful child” that Nemesis, Miss Bacon and Theodora begin 
to show their hands. In owning that I found the indig- 
nation and idealism of the last chapters a trifle thick and 
thin respectively, I am not belittling the substantial enjoy- 
ment I derived from The Grays. 

Brushwood (Heinemann) seems the work of a new hand. 


If the sauce is perhaps just a little unskilful and irrelevant, 
the meat, excellent meat and well-cooked, is there, which is 
what matters, for sauce can be pushed to one side of the 
plate. I refer mainly to little slabs of descriptive matter, 
to which, I find, novelists who have been to Florence are 
peculiarly prone. Miss Kathleen Bareow's heroine Eliza- 
beth, one of an Anglo-Indian coloners six daughters, and 
journalist by trade, is passionate by nature — even to the 
point of making an explicit declaration of love to a man 
who does hot love her — and desperately lonely; yet in fa.ct 
obstinately virtuous more by reason of a temperamental 
lack of courage than of any set moral purpose. “Brushwood” 
she is — “ no flower, no fruit, fit only for firewood and none 
too good for that neither,” as her old nurse said in a half- 
prophetic and wholly unlikely description. ^ It is Miss 
Barrow’s triumph to retain your sympathies throughout 
for an “unsatisfactory” but thoroughly .lovable woman. 
She gets into the skin of her heroine in childhood and keeps 
there through maturity. Elizabeth rings true in her weak- 
ness and her strength, her day-dreams and desires and the 
bitterness of her failure .... A very attractive piece of work. 

Miss G. Y. McPadden has given me plenty of excuse for 
writing an unkind review of Narcissus in the Way (Lane), 
if I wanted to do it. That I don’t is due to the fact that, 
in spite of an impossibly gullible young hero, who could 
even believe that a friend accused him of murder for his 
own good, and a heroine whose name, facJceydawra, is 
almost enough- in itself to wreck the book’s fortunes, her 
novel has a romantic charm of its own which might well 
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soften an even harder heart than mine. Narcissiis^ whom 
we first meet as a strolling player down on his luck, is such 
a delightful young man that Miss McFadbbn was wise to 
allow him those occasional temptations to insobriety which, 
without creating disgust, make him more human than the 
romantic hero is apt to be. He meets with an accident 
and is taken in, out of charity, by Jackeydawra' s kind old 
aunt and uncle, and his arrival marks the beginning of 
countless jealousies and intrigues in the little country town 
where they live. This is all supposed to happen at a time 
rather strangely referred to as “ when Waterloo was still a 
fragrant memory,” and the simple gaieties of the young 
people of the place, their interests and their fashions, are 
very cleverly suggested with a pleasant richness of colouring 
and without too much description. In the closing chapters 
all sorts of horrid complications are threatening the hap- 
piness of NarcissioSy and even his life, and then Miss 
McFadden gives a shake to the 
kaleidoscope through which 
she has been inviting us to 
look ; the pieces of her story 
re-arrange themselves, and a 
new pattern appears making 
possible a very satisfactory 
ending. 

No living writer knows the 
Irish peasant folk as Patrick 
McGill knows them, or bet- 
ter understands their strange 
ways and stranger mentality, 
their simplicity and their sav- 
agery, the utter lack of moral 
balance that turns them al- 
most at a moment's notice from 
kindly, hospitable, mirth-loving 
and pious neighbours to mon- 
sters of greed and cruelty and 
fanaticism and cunning dishon- 
esty. McGill was horn among 
them and of them, but circum- 
stances drove him: from Ireland 
to s1;ruggle for existence in 
harsher but more sophisticated 
surroundings. And so it came 
about that the gloomy but 
powerful novels that made his 
name dealt only indirectly- with- Ireland, depicting the Irish 
in tragic exile and leaving those who remained on their native 
heath to be dyed in the odour of plaster sanctity by zealous 
but untruthful patriots. The War cured Patrick McGill 
of pessimism and taught him that the world was a place to 
laugh in and at ; and in Lanty Hanlon (Jenkins) the divert- 
ing history of Ballykeeran's Napoleon is' concerned only 
with the comedy of Irish village life. Propagan derous 
patriots will not like Lanty Hanlon and will declare it to 
be as libellous as The Play-Boy of the Western Worlds 
which in its dispassionate and almost merciless dissection 
of the Irish peasant psychology it closely resembles. It 
could have no better testimonial Lanty Hanlon is a big^- 
‘ bodied large-hearted rascal condemned by circumstances 
and an irresistible thirst' (the" result of being baptized with 
whiskey instead of holy water) to make history exclusively 
in the home of his fathers, though his genius, as he him- 
self is pathetically aware, was intended for a wider arena. 

makes things hum in Ballykeeran ; and, if his 
^y^paphs are as short-lived as the prosperity of the Bally- 
Soe%ty and his humiliations at the 
-hateiSiiei -the Philistines are many, his soul acknowledges 



mu 

An earnest advocate oe “ Keep-to-the-Left ” has his prin- 
ciple SEVERELY TESTED DURING A HILL-CLIMBINO HOLIDAY. 


no defeat, and we leave him, in adversity as he was in 
prosperity, a great man. 

Major-General Niobl Woodyatt’s volume of Indian 
recollections, Under Ten Viceroys (Jenkins), opens breezily 
with a tale of a clergyman who says he will “ be d’d if he 
does,” and includes in its earlier pages a gay succession of 
other frivolous matters, but feels the weight of its author’s 
responsibilities a little in the later years. Such matters 
as the Amritsar disturbances or the third Afghan war may 
be suitable enough subjects for the pen of a senior officer, 
but they are hardly so well adapted to cheerful treatment 
as the ways of the Gurkha, for instance, or “ India in the 
Eighties,” as seen through the eyes of a subaltern light- 
hearted enough to ride thirty odd miles to a dance nine 
times in a season. This the writer, who sets out with the 
kindest determination to entertain, seems to feel, even ex- 
plaining that he drafted his 
most ponderous chapter no 
fewer than five times — a real 
die-hard attempt to transfer 
boredom from his readers to 
himself, though no less than 
might be looked for from a 
writer wffio is still full of fine 
energy and fine enthusiasms. 
One of these enthusiasms is for 
Lord Kitchener, of whom he 
gives a particular and intimate, 
even afiectionate, account, and 
another for General Birdwood ; 
but his most glowing tribute 
is- for his beloved Gurkhas, 
with whom he has spent most 
of his service years. Even his 
quite serious essays are at least 
readably written, and the vol- 
ume as a whole, with its scores 
of yarns of the sort one feels 
justified — or almost justified—^ 
in reading aloud, is a real book 
that cannot lightly be set aside. 
It is much more than just 
someone’s reminiscences. 


The arrangement between 
the Silchesters was that “ if 
their baby were a boy, it should be Anglican ; if a girl, 
Catholic.” So Owenda was received into the Church of 
Eome, a fact to be mentioned because it is of supreme 
importance in Mr. Holloway- Horn's Tyranny (Collins). 
Left an oi-phan at an early age,. Gtuenda grew into an 
attractive young woman, and when she was in need of 
advice she had only'to consult FatherBlore. ' Nothing very 
serious, however, occurred, to her until she and an un- 
happily married doctor fell in love with each other. This 
necessitated some really serious, advice from Father Blore, 
The doctor’s wife — a worthless woman — cleared the way a 
little by bolting with another man, and the doctor divorced 
her. But to marry a man with an old wife still extant 
was contrary . to Gioenda*s religious principles. With the 
end of this incident in. her career my interest flagged a 
little,' but only a little, for Mr. Horn is a skilled writer 
whose unassuming methods of -telling a story are as rare 
as they are refreshing. ' ‘ • 

<* Churcli was crowded, there being present a detachment of 

B.A.D. nurses.” — Local Pa ; per . 

We simply don’t believe it. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The Tailor and has been oriti- 
cising the hangof the Prime Minister’s 
coat. Nothing was said about his halo 
being a trifle tight over the ears. 

:ic * 

Sr 

If we are to believe Mr. Alfred Moore, 
flies cost each person one shilling a day 
for medical attention. We never send 
for a doctor when any of our flies are ill. 

The Post Office Sports will be held 
at the Crystal Palace in August. 
Interesting events should be 
tossing-the-egg-box by parcels 
clerks, and the delay-race for 
telegraph boys. 

sic 
its 

A contemporary points out 
that Mr. Pussyfoot Johnson 
has not told us who invited 
him to England. It is thought 
likely that the famous prohibi- 
tionist is shielding somebody. 

According to a sartorial ex- 
pert, coloured socks are not the 
correct wear for lawn-tennis 
players. If this sort of thing 
spreads there will be nothing in 
the game but lawn-tennis. 

sis sis 
>!« 

Georges Oarpentier has re- 
cently been filmed, thus proving 
our contention that sooner or 
later he would get into the lime- 
light of publicity. 

Sir John Hope, M.P., has not 
made a speech in the House of 
Commons for twenty-two years, 
we read. This-is a glowing ex- 
ample to other Members of the 
truth of the saying that “ Prac- 
tice makes Perfect,” 


A West End emporium has 
opened a caf6 where men may 
sit in comfort while their wives 
are shopping. That is, of 
course, if there is a man who 
can sit in comfort while his wife 
is doing that sort of thing. 


Sing Sing, the famous New York 
prison, has ended the year with a finan- 
cial surplus. This ought to convince 
the pessimists that business is look- 
ing up. 

It is now possible to detect bad milk 
over the telephone. Obsolete cheese 
and antique eggs can often make them- 
selves heard without mechanical con- 
trivances lihe this. 

In consideration of a lump sum the 





JBilL “WOT'S AUIi, THIS'ABAHT BUYING AND SELLING OF 

Honours ? ” 

Geoi'ge. That’s right. These ’ere capitalists can 

BUY A KNIGHTHOOD OR A PEERAGE, BUT YOU AN’ ME ’AS 
TO DESERVE ’EM AFORE WE CAN GET ’EM.” 


Suburban doctors are complaining 
of a slump. In some districts public 
opinion is divided on the question of 
whether to rise to the occasion with a 
flag-day or an epidemic. 

S|£ 

‘*A woman m love,” says a lady- 
writer, “is never satisfied with her 
clothes,” There are a lot of women 
about London just now who are evi- 
dently not in love. 

‘ The raspberry-weevil, we note, is 
giving ' trouble in some parts 
of Scotland. We are confident, 
however, that the bag-pipes will 
eventually prove as effective as 
in the case of the haggis-fly. 

* 

According to a musical jour- 
nal, people have different views 
as to how musical instruments 
should be played. Our own opin- 
ion is that the cornet is always 
best when played so softly that 
it is practically inaudible. 

tie * 

* 

Withreference to the motorist 
who knocked down two pedes- 
trians at a seaside resort the 
other day, the explanation is 
quite simple. He thought he 
had missed the first one and be- 
came reckless. 

“ The Mayor afterwards stated that 
there would he no unemployment for 
any man who could do a day’s work in 
probably a month’s time.” 

'New Zealand Paper, 

A rush of bricklayers to the 
Antipodes is 'anticipated. 

“ The referees must put the ball in 
the scrums, hut not necessarily he 
rolled along the ground or under- 
hand .” — Neio Zealand Paper, 

A merciful improvement upon 
the current British treatment 
of referees. 


Tourists, it is said, are avoiding Ire- 
land. This is thought to be due to the 
fact that somebody has been hinting 
that the place is not all it might be 
just now. ,j. ,j, 

. An American engineer hopes to in- 
vent a gramophone which will play for 
several days at one winding. It sounds 
more like a threat than a hope. 

* * 

The bx-Kaiser thinks the Allied Se- 
parations denaands are unprecedented. 
So, for that matter, was the War. 


desert Sheiks have agreed to restrain 
their tribesmen from raiding the Bagh- 
dad - Aleppo motor - omnibus service. 
Passengers who throw cherry-stones, 
however, will do so at their own risk. 

jIc SfC 

Mr. DE Yalera is reported to have 
grown a beard. We infer from this 
that Ireland, with all her troubles, is 
still free from the game of “ Beaver.” 

jji 

si! 

Last Saturday week a golf match had 
to be scratched because the House of 
Commons was unable to raise a team. 
And yet some people can’t see that a 
General Election is imperative. 


“Eobert , student, was ordered 

to pay costs for riding a motor-cycle 
with his identif cation plate obscured. 
Defendant said the police ojBEicer saw 
the cycle at the physioological moment when a 
mackintosh was dropping off.” 

Yorlishire Paper, 

It is a great thing to be a student. 

» Fish with Hippo’s Tusk. — A large pilgrim 
dogfish, without teeth, but with a tusk like d 
rhinoceros, has been caught off the French 
coast.” — Daily Paper, 

Is our learned contempoi*ary quite sure 
it was not an elephant’s horn ? 

If we Launder your Collar 
We collar your Laundry.” 

Advt in Provincial Paper, 

We suppose this is in accordance with 
what the economists oail the Law of 
Diminishing Eeturns.” 
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THE SLAYBOY OF THE NORTHERN WORLD. 

Scene — A pitblic - hotise with a feio 
people standing about, E7iter a 
yoking man running for his life, 
Boseen (the barmaid). What is it, 
young feller? Have you some great 
deed of sin on you the way you're 
hiding under the settle beyant ? 

Danny (the stranger, ci-aioling oiit), 
I have surely. I Ve that on my mind 
would have given the Black-an'-Tans 
no sleep on their beds, an* they with 
forty pints itself of good drink in them. 

Boseen (loith admiration). That must 
be a bad crime, honey. But you *11 need 
a terrible bloody deed to be scaring the 
like of us that sees murder, done every 
waking minyit of the day, an* every 
lad of three years or four walking the 
dusty highways with a revolver at his 
hip. ’ 

Danny {catitiously). What would you 
say now if I ’d killed my da wid the 
blow of a loy ? 

Boseen {scornfully). Is that all? 
That’s old tales you’d be telling the 
grannies by the fire. Isn’t Micky Doyle 
after slaying two of his great-grand- 1 
fathers with the butt of his gun ? You *11 
need a better deed than that/ 

Danny (anxiously), I ’m after taking 
a motor-car on a man by the cross- 
roads, an’ he letting great bawls would 
wake the dead. ! 

Boseen. Go on now wid yourself. 
There ’s not the smallest gossoon but 
has taken a motor off a man. ' The yard 
behind is full of them. Is it but the 
first standard you’re in that you’re 
boasting big talk about the like o’ that 
little deed ? 

, Danny (sguaring his shoulders). Let 
you know, young woman of the house, 
that I fired a big mansion an’ drove 
women an* childer, an’ they hollering 
with fright, into the darkness of the 
night, and it spilling rain. , A big lovely 
house would fit a lord the way its 
chimneytops rise above the world. 
Sorra stick or stone I left of it. 

Boseen (scornfully) . Is it fire a house ? 
Not a child but hasn’t done the like 
before he’d got his second teeth. Here’s 
Paddy Doyle burnt ten police barracks, 
an’ he, a modest poor decent boy, would 
never lift his voice before his elders. ■ 
Danny, I ’m thinking you ’re fine 
•masterpieces of men in this land an’ 
great hands wid the gun or the revolver 
on a darksome night. Would you 
think it a mighty deed to shoot an 
E.I.C. man in the back, an’ he walking 
home from chapel on a Sunday ? 

Boseen (slightingly), I’m thinking 
kit’^ not one to put on a ballad-sheet 
• for a man to be singing at corners, for 
you ’d read the like of that in any paper 
from here to Dublin. Let you walk 


your way, an’ you dry as a grasshopper, 
if you’ve no better story than that. 
Everyman in it this day has killed his 
share of the polis. 

Danny. It ’s a worse deed than that 
I ’m thinking. *Twas only trying you 
I was, lettin’ on ’twas some trifle I had 
to boast of, an* I keeping dark in my 
heart the black crime comes between 
me an’ my dreams.- 

Boseen (grudgingly). If I thought it 
was worth a drink I ’d let you cock 
your little finger for this mug here. 
But we *re not easy surprised here, an’ 
let you not think it ; for there ’s not a 
murder by night or day, nor any form 
of massacree, or robbery, or looting or 
burning that ’s not aisy and pleasant to 
us, an’ we not lifting or heads to hear 
of it. Come now — out with it till we 
tell you is it a hanging matter at all. 

Danny (edgmg toiuards the door), I ’ve 
been drinking with a 

Boseen. Spit it out of you, young lad. 

Danny (defiantly), lim thinking none 
of you here that has great and powerful 
crimes on your souls can beat the like 
of this. And let you listen now. On 
Wednesday was a week I met my own 
sister’s husband’s brother in a small 
town to the north of these hills, in the 
County Donegal, at a place that lies 
on the border of this Christian world 
near the Devil’s own Province of Ulster. 

Boseen. Will you quit stringing words 
like a person that ’s wiring a pair of 
beads? What terrible deed of blood 
did you do upon the borders of that 
woeful place? And what unmerciful 
big sinner was your comrade in the 
drink ? 

Danny (standing in the door, poised 
for flight), Amn’t i telling you ? ’Twas 
my own sister’s husband’s brother I 
drank with, and be (turning to fly) a 
Special on the Ulster border. 

{Talces to his heels and exit. 

Boseen (after a shriek). Follow him 
up, boys ! After him ! Twist his neck ! 
Skin him I , Put him on the fire ! . Did 
you hear the like o’ that? That such 
a disgrace should fall on a house that 
.never saw any but daeint murderers 
and house-burners and bank-robbers. 
(She rocks toith misery.) An’ I thinking 
him. a fine young, lad with some great 
deed of blood locked in his heart that 
would make him a good comrade to be 
walking with myself in the dews of 
night, an’ he to be showing me what 
way he left the corpses lying on the 
road. That the Chris tianable men in 
this place may throw you from the cliff* 
for a black deceiver! My grief on the 
day that I pushed my eyes into the 
face of a rogue that could drink along- 
side of an Ulster Special an’ live to tell 
the tale this side the Border 1 Heart- 
scalded I am 1 (Exit keening. 


I PIN-DROPS. 

i Echoes of the Univbbsity Match. 

The Scene is a stand at Lo7*d's Cricket 
Ground. The Time is about halfioay 
through one of the most hnportant^natches 
of the season. Anyone who reads his 
paper properly woicld learn that at this 
period it teas possible to hear a pin drop 
anywhere in the vast ground. Anyone, 
however, loho was actually present in 
this stand wotdd easily have failed to 
hear the dropping of a barrelful of croio- 
bars. What he did hear was an im- 
mense babble consisting of fragments 
such as these : — 

An Enthusiast (darkly). Four byes. 

2nd Enthusiast (controversially). No, 
he hit it. 

1st Enthusiast (firmly). Leg-byes. 

A Lady. What I say is, a girl of her 
age can’t know her own mind, and it ’s 
no good saying she can. Where are 
you lunching ? 

2nd Lady (loJio fiatieirs hei'self that 
she is an enthxLsiast too). Oh, do be 
quiet, Betty. Well hit. Sir I There ’s 
Major Grange! He hasn’t seen us. 
Who ’s that with him ? What a pretty 
girl! 

Betty, Shockingly dressed. (Baising 
her voice) Major Grange ! Wave to him, 
Maud. (Standing up) Major Grange ! 
(Shoutmg) Major Grange 1 

[A wicket falls. 

Maud (annoyed). There, they ’ve put 
him out, and I never saw. Why can’t 
you be quiet, Betty ? Major Grange 1 

A Yoxmg Man (to some American 
citizens under his toing). Well, what do 
you think of it ? 

1st American (cautiously). Sir, your 
national game is a vurry remarkable 
institootion. (To his daughter) Say, 
Mamie, Mr. Eoberts here would be glad 
to know your reactions to the British 
national game. 

^ Mamie (brightly). Why, I *m just 
tickled to death, Poppa. Guess it ’s as 
lively as Madam Toosso’s on a Sunday 
morning — isn’t it, Champ ? 

Champ (gloomily). It sure is. 

. Poppa (courteotLsly), Mr. Eoberts, Sir, 
I ’d be glad to hUve you instruct me in 
the principles of this game. Seems to 
me I have the background pretty clear 
in my mind, but figgering out the de- 
tails is a vurry different proposition. 

Mr. Boberts (nobly). Well, you see, 
there are eleven men on each side, 
and 

Poppa. As I figger it out, Mr. Eoberts, 
this is a contest between the stoodents 
of two of your great Universities. Now 
in my country we have one thousand 
Colleges and Universities, and every 
one of those institootions is just vibrat- 
ing with noo ideas. Now this cricket 
is not a noo game, I understand, but if 






{a Backwoods Peer). "1 DON’T SEE HOW A MAN CAN CUT OEE HIS OWN HEAD,” 

Poo^Dah {Lard Peel). “ A MAN MIGHT TEY.” 

PisH-*tesH {Lord Bebebniieae). » EVEN IE YOU ONLY SUCCEEDED IN CUTTING IT HALE OEE, THAT WOULD BE SOMETHING.” 

The Mihado — Act I. 
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ISarnestTejinis-xMyer {to useless jpartner). “Perhaps I had better do the wo.^k.” 

Partner, “But I must do something.” 

Earnest Tennis-player. “Tell you what— I’ve got a rotien head for figures. What about keeping the score?” 


it could be introdooced into some of our 
leading colleges, why, I take it that 
would be a vurry notable co7itribution 
to the friendly relations of your great 
country and mine. Now, Sir, I should 
be glad to get your reflexes on that pro- 
position. 

Mr. Boherts. Well, I think it would 
be a jolly good thing 

\Two runs are scored. 

Mamie (cla^opvig her hands). 0 my, 
Champ ! They ’re getting fresh. Look, 
there’s a man running. Isn’t it gay? 

Ghamp {luithout enthusiasm). Yep. 

{A great commotion on the bench 
behind. Betty and Maud stand 
* up as Major Grange approaches 
luith his niece. 

Betty (in a voice that must be clearly 
audtble to every fielder on the on-side). 
Well, Major, I thought you were never 
going to see me. What %oere you look- 
ing at? 

„ Major Grange. Good morning. This 
niece, Phyllis.* 

. , Oh, how d’you do ? Will you 

sit there ? No, you sit heie and I ’ll sit 


there. Now, you sit next to me, Major, 
and tell me all your nows. Now we ’re 
all comfortable. Get up, Maud, you ’re 
sitting 'on my purse. No, I can’t see 
anything, and I don’t want to. I ’m 
sure I don’t know why Maud makes 
such a fuss about the game. Anyone 
would think she liad a son in the eleven. 

1st Enthusiast. Short slip ’s too fine. 

Major Grange {regarding him darkly). 
These young men can’t dress them- 
selves nowadays. Soft collars at Lord’s ! 
Why, I remember when you weren’t 
allowed on the without a top-hat. 

Phyllis (mildly). Perhaps they can’t 
afl'ord one, Uncle John. 

Major Grange. Too much lawn - 
tennis nowadays. That ’s what it is. 
They ’re all efleminate. 

Phyllis (indignant). I think top-hats 
ai"e efleminate. Tom doesn’t wear one. 

Major Grange (suspicmis). Does he 
play lawn-tennis? 

Phyllis. Of course ! Everybody does. 

Major Grange. Then he ’s no good 

There you are! Clean bowled. I never 
saio such batting. 


Betty. Poor boy I He ’s got a nice 
figure. Where are you lunching, Major ? 

^ Mr. Boberts. So, you see, when this 
side ’s all^ out the other side goes in. 
But' if ‘this side makes 150 runs less 
than the other side, then the other side 
doesn’t go in after all, but this side 

Poppa. Did you get that, Mamie? 
Mr. Roberts says when this crowd ’s 
through with batting, the other crowd 
is up against it— that’s the crowd 
standing around in the field right now, 
I guess — but if the other crowd shows 
a deficit of 1,500 on the first count, then 
this crowd, that is, the other crowd 
Hell, just how did it go, Mr. Eobeits? 

Mr. Boberts (helplessly). Well, you 
see, Cambridge made 

Champ. Say, Mr. Roberts, that guy 
that quit batting a while back, what 
does he do now? 

Mr. Boberts. Oh, he just sits in the 
pavilion. 

Poppa (amazed). Now you don’t tell 
me, Mr. Roberts, that that young fellow 
is going to sit around in an arm-cliair 
for the rest of the day? 
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Visitor {from the home of baseball), “Well, I’m glad I’ve seen ceicket. I’ve 
SEEN St. Paul’s and the Abbey, and they aee good goods. But, when it comes 

TO HUSH AND THE SUBDUED ATMOSPHERE, OLD CRICKET’S GOT ’EM BEAT.” 


Mr, Boberts, Yes, he will — till his 
side is out. So will the others — nine 
of them. 

Champ, Gosh ! Some game ! 

Poppa, Well, Sir, you surprise me. 
Now in my country 

Mamie, Shucks, Poppa! Guess the 
boy 's tired after all that walking. 

Poppa. Now in my country we don’t 
figger to have a great amount of sitting 
down in our n ational sports. If a young 
feller wants to sit down, he can make 
a reservation at a hotel, but nobody 's 
going to pay dollars to see him do it. 
No, Sir, we shouldn’t stand for that. 

Betty {to Phyllis). My dear, what a 
pretty frock 1 Isn't it pretty, Maud ? 

Ma%id (engrossed). What? 

Betty. Isn’t Miss Jilson’s frock pretty ? 

Maud (turning irritably). Yes, it’s 
sweetly pretty. (Awichet falls.) There, 
he ’s out again and I missed it. How 
was he out ? 

Major Grange, Caught in the slips. 

Phyllis. Bowled. 

1st 'Entlmsiast (turning politely). L.b. 

Betty, Oh, thank you so much 1 L.b. 
— whatever ’s that ? 

Major Grange. Leg -before -wicket. 
He stopped the ball with his leg. 

Betty. The clever boy! Where are 
you lunching, Major ? 

Major Grange (pretending not to hear ) . 
Who’s this coming in, Phyllis? Sloppy- 
looking fellow. I saw young Blakeney 
yesterday. Off to Wimbledon, if you 
please — to watch tennis. Tennis ! 

Betty. I quite agree. Major. Wim- 
bledon ’s dreadful. Nobody speaks a 
word. That ’s what I like about Lord’s 
— you can call your soul your own here. 
Where are you lunching, Major? 

Mamie. Pinch me if I snore, Champ. 

Mr, Boberts (patiently). You see, 
there are six balls in every over, and at 
the end of the over a different bowler 
bowls from the other end — you see ? 

Poppa. No, Sir, and in my opinion 
this game will not electrify our great 
Universities, as a recreation. But it is 
a vurry remarkable social institootion, 
and as such deserves the respect of every 
enlightened American citizen. Now, I 
have a nephew located in Seattle 

1st Enthusiast. Lunch interval — 
blow! 

Betty. Lunch — at last! I’m fam- 
ished. Why don’t you lunch with us, 
Major ? 

Major. Well, I was just going to 
propose that you came and lunched 
with me, in the Club tent. 

Betty. Oh, may we? Delightful! 
Come along, Maud. Now we can talk. 

^ A. P. H. 

“English Lessons to Foreigners, pronuncia- 
tion a spec,”^.4ci?v^. in Daily Paper. 

It often is. 


TO E. B. 

(From a psychical sUdent of ‘‘ Dramatic 
Bomances.”) 

Browning, in these perturbing times, 
Need have we of you and your rhymes — 
You who with prophetical daring 
Told us what had become of Waring, 
You who smoothed life’s stormiest 
billow. 

You, who. knew Tartini’s Trillo 
Better than Sullivan’s Titwillow 
And could versify the chirp of the grille, 
You only could say, What ’s become of 
Gillow? 

“40 Years on the Telephone.” 

Daily Paper. 

We hope that he got his number in the 
end. 


A Q,uick Pas^sage. 

“The Olympic. 

Departure from New York to-day.” 

Evening Paper, July lUh. 

“Still They Come. — Two thousand more 
American visitors landed yesterday at South- 
ampton from the Olympic.'*^ 

Sunday Paper, July 16th. 

Prom a Labour organ ; — 

“Socialism in America, 

The membership of the Party now stands at 
13,484. It was stated, at the conference that 
there are State organisations in twenty-two 
States, hut not more than fifteen are efiective 
working machines. The membership is organ- 
ised in 9,961 English branches and 3,524 
foreign branches.” 

This strikes us as the best way. yet 
invented to secure harmony arnong 
Socialists. One man one branch, and 
one branch to spare for an emergency. 
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1 FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

The other day, a barrister in the 
High Court, after mentioning that the 
plaintift* was a marine-store-dealer at 
Tooting, hastened to assure the Bench 
that he had no personal knowledge of 
Tooting. This rare instance of a barris- 
ter eager to confess his ignorance is of 
itself interesting; but it also goes to 
show how widespread is the regrettable 
lack of knowledge of a suburb which, if 
better known, might become one of our 
leading holiday resorts. 

Although frequently associated with 
Balham, Tooting is quite a different 
place, Balham being so much nearer to 
Clapham. Tooting, in fact, is' well on 
the way towards the heart of Surrey, 
which justly claims to be one of the 
most beautiful counties not merely of 
Southern England, but of Southern 
Britain. 

It has the charm of variety. There 
is an Upper Tooting away on the 
hilltop, swept by the strong clean 
breezes ; and in the vale, sheltered from 
the stoi'm, lie Lower Tooting and its 
trams. 

The climb to Upper Tooting well re- 
pays the trouble it involves. Alpen- 
stocks can be procured at ridiculous 
prices, and oxygen may be obtained 
free of charge by anyone who relies 
upon its aid in ascending to higher 
altitudes. No such views are to be 
found in the Himalayan range itself as 
may be seen on a clear day from Upper 
Tooting. 

Lower Tooting presents a contrast 
which the visitor cannot fail to observe. 
The descent is comparatively easy ; one 
has only to mind how one steps down. 

The perils of Lower Tooting have 
been much exaggerated. The people 
there are by no means hostile to the 
explorer. There is indeed far more 
vegetarianism going on in this district 
than cannibalism; and one need not 
discard one’s spats or other emblems of 
social superiority in entering this region 
so famous for its maritime associations. 

Lower Tooting has nearly all the 
characteristics of a completely civilised 
community. Go into its market, where 
tomatoes of nearly every nationality 
may be^ purchased; see its church, with 
spire complete ; look upon its cinema 
placards and attendant ; seek refresh- 
ment at its drinking fountain, for which 
^ no charge is made. It lacks only a 
Mayor to make it as self-contained as 
Winchester, or Burnley, or any of those 
places. 

^ Tooting would be altogether delightful 

for the existence of Middle Tooting ; 
j here the visitor should not linger, 
) ' is a sombre region and little good 
; can'^COi^^of dallying in its midst. For 


Middle Tooting lives under a great 
shadow. It cannot dispossess itself of 
the conviction that it is really a part of 
Upper Tooting, while Upper Tooting 
somewhat roughly repudiates the rela- 
tionship and declares it to be nothing 
but the outer margin of Lower Tooting. 
And Lower Tooting doesn’t care a bean 
which way it is. It is a doleful dis- 
trict, lacking every vestige of that joie 
de vivre which characterises life both 
upon the hill-top with its tennis and 
crimson ramblers, and in the valley 
with its gramophones and tram-tickets. 

HEATHER ALE. 

The Piets were little ‘people, 

They dealt with hidden powers, 

As high as any steeple 
They raised their rounded towers ; 
They buzzed like bees together, 

A little folk and frail, 

And in the summer weather 
They brewed the secret ale. 

Tall stand the towers as ever, 

Their pigmy builders sped ; 

But, search you ne’er so clever 
By cairn and mountain head, 

And still the quest pursuing 
By painted moor and hill, 

The secret of the brewing 
It stays a secret still. 

Could I by grace discover 
That recipe of old, 

To pipe of golden plover, 

To bleat of black-face fold, 

I ’d hold a key to pleasure, 

For so the secret seems, 

And in its magic measure 
The alchemy of dreams. 

I ’d set the bubbles laughing, 

I ’d fill a foaming horn, 

And in such mighty quaffing 
Be glad that I was born ; 

I ’d bid my friends together 
And ne’er a man should fail 
To step across the heather 
And taste the heather ale. 

Then, from our backs unseated, 
Black Care should take him wings, 
And in the spell completed 
We ’d pledge ourselves like kings ; 
And tiresome"^ things and tragic, 

And all life’s humdrum ills, 

Should yield them to my magic 
Lost vintage of the hills. 

Perhaps there was no secret, 
Perhaps, for all I know, 

Some rumour, in the reek writ 
Of camp-fires long ago, 

Has set the whisper flying 
From tarn and riverhead 
Of some hill nectar, dying 
With little folk long dead. 


But you who ’ll see the wonder 
Of heather hills aglow, 

And hear the swish and thunder 
As on the coveys go, 

I tell you (free of duty) — 

I tell you now and here 
You ’ll be as drugged wuth beauty 
As ever Piet with beer. 

And in the morning weather 
Your cares shall spread them wings, 
Lost in the seas of heather, 
Whelmed in a wind that sings ,* 
For all that ’s mean or tragic, 

For all sublunar ills, 

Shall melt beneath the magic 
Clean vintage of the hills. 

FALSE ALARM. 

Mr. Bradshaw gave me two minutes 
to catch the Burfcon-on-Trent train at 
Lichfield and one minute to catch the 
Asbby-de-la-Zouche train at Burton- 
on-Trent. If it came off I got my tea 
at home. 

A warning wire: “Expect me tea- 
time with luck,” a taxi to Euston, and 
the last lap of the Seville- Swadlincote 
Odyssey had begun. 

Yes, I live at a place called Swadlin- 
cote. So would you if you couldn’t 
help it. 

Everything clicked all along the line. 
Those muffins seemed very near as I 
handed my bag out to Bisset to take to 
the car. 

He lingered near the carriage-window. 
“ Have you got everything out, Sir ? ” 
“Yes, Bisset. That ’s all right.” 
“Nothing left behind, Sir? ” 

Had I neglected to remove a blood- 
stained stiletto graven with my initials 
he could not have been more solicitous. 

I found the household simmering. 
The family was in force on the steps to 
receive us. The domestic staff had, I» 
discovered, prepared 

(1) One double bedroom, 

(2) Two single bedrooms, 

(3) One roomy dog-kennel. 

Lucy, whom^ the telegram had an- 
nounced as arriving in zny company — 
Lucy was the enigma. 

It gave us something to talk about 
during tea. . 

From a list of wedding-presents : — 

“Lady Mary , five glass poems in 44 

volumes .” — Evening Paper. 

Verres Libres^ we presume. 

From a recent novel : — 

“That is what the camol-headed Belstock 
did. His head went into the sand and he saw 
no danger.” 

This is calculated to give the ostrich 
the hump. 
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EARLY EFFORTS. 

IV. 

This seems to be a very, very early lyric by Mr. Thomas 
Hakdy. It is particularly interesting (never mind how I 
got hold of it) firstly because it seems to show faint traces 
of the influence of Eobeet Beowtono, and secondly because 
it has a happy ending, which is so unusual in Mr, Haedy’s 
poems. Why it bears , the sub- title that it does bear I 
cannot imagine, for nobody in my club ever tells me stories 
like this. I only wish they would. 

THE REHCOHTRE. 

(Smoker’s Club Story.) 

A forward dash by a shape of gloom, 

And the train just caught, not missed, 

And there in my carriage the woman whom 
I had promised to'clasp by a yew- spread tomb 

On that very night ; bub I had been false to the tryst. 

I had thought to leave her standing alone 
In the spectred shadows’ chill. 

To listen there to the wind’s sharp moan 
While I journeyed to meet with a different one 

Whom I loved in the ‘city streets far off* from the vill. 

What then was she doing seated here, 

Not glimmering under the trees ^ 

Where many a night we ’d had much cheer 
In summer’s eyme'*' or in winter’s drear 
Eeading the headstones’ carved epitomes? 

Did she too, tiring of this our love, 

Speed now to a different man ? 

I pondered deep,^and the thought thereof 
Bang loud as a church bell toll above 

The long roar of the train as it smoked and ran. 

My assignation at least was spoiled, 

But what were better to do 
In a mesh of circumstance thus coiled ? 

Speak or be silent ? So I boiled 
As, glowering out of our corners, sat we two. 

Then she with a laugh : “ You are oveiiate 
Bor the lych-gate steps this eve,” 

And I : “ Yet you will not have to wait, 

For there overbeetles us both a fate 

Beyond our power of escapement, I believe. * 

Then silence again and no relief, 

As when in a prison waud 
Thief is upmewed with a fellow thief, 

. Both traitors, till I was well-nigh lief 

To pull down the communication cord. 

She looked no more at me, nor I at her, 

But out at the rayed rain, 

As if we were chance companions there. 

Watching the phasmal stations glare 

And the ghast woods leap at us and sink again, 

Till now, the city’s commotion reached at last, 

We saw in the platform smother, 

Amidst the elbowers as they passed. 

Two forms that were side by side, and cast 
Glad look from gleeful eyes each one at other. 

“ My lover ! ” then said that woman, “ whom I went 
To meet here on this night.” 

And I : “ Mine too ! With this event, 

Chance-wise on-brought, there is surely blent 
\ Much Irony, but more of Pity’s sprite.” 

' * Height or zenith, I believe. ‘ 


She answered, “ Think you that these two lovers 
Are worth our bosoms’ rack, 

That we for their sakes should be rovers ? ” 

What was the upshot ? Well, this discovers. 

In amity we caught the next train back. Evon. 

BABBLE OF BABYLON. 

{By our Fleet Street Fldnenr.) 

Only the other day it was my lot to relate the turning- 
down of a proposal to enliven Lord’s on “ full-dress occa- 
sions ” by means of a few clowns and suchlike turns for the 
entertainment of the spectators. Now I hear that a similar 
scheme to brighten Cowes has met with an equally dis- 
.couraging reception. 

As may have been guessed, the second suggestion, like 
the first, emanated from that shining light of diplomacy, 
“ Pogo ” Corusco, of the Illyrian Legation, who consoles 
himself for his double rebuff with the reflection that it 
takes more than one attempt to drive a notion into the 
heads of bodies so typically British as the M.C.O. and the 
E.Y.S. 

In the latter case his idea was that the lighter features 
of a regatta, such as climbing the greasy pole and a ‘‘ duck- 
hunt,” in which he offered to take the leading part, would 
be a welcome relief to the unutterable tedium of the yacht- 
racing and a certain cure for that bored expression so 
characteristic of the faces on the Squadron lawn. 

However, as the irrepressible “ Pogo ” is to be one of a 
particularly “ live ” party on board Sir Lazarus Schnorrer’s 
magnificent steam-yacht Jazzyhelle for the week it will be 
strange if something is not done unofiGicially to impart a 
little animation to the ‘‘herd of Oowes,” a witticism 
which occurred in the course of a repartee made by the 
brilliant Illyrian in answer to an august member of the 
Squadron who had remarked that there were too many 
greasy Poles and “ climbers ” about as it was. 

* * * * 

With the Sale of Honours and the Beform of the House 
of Lords so very much on the tapis just now, it is especially 
interesting to hear of a Private Bill wbicli, if, as hoped, it 
is shortly introduced in the Upper Chamber, may have the 
most direct bearing on both these questions. 

The Lease of Titles Bill, as it is called, which has the 
eager support of a small but active group of Peers, including 
the Duke of Flint, the Marquess of Dunstable and the Earl 
of Seakale, who of course sits as Baron Kirkmousie, was 
explained to me yesterday by its sponsor, Lord Gargoyle, 
who promises to make a name for himself as a far-seeing 
politician. 

It has long been felt to be a hardship. Lord Gargoyle 
told me, that an inherited title is not marketable, like houses 
and lands, and, though in the interest of heirs it is not 
proposed to allow sale outright, his Bill permits a title to 
be leased for any term up to nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years. In this way a practically perpetual title-rent would 
be assured to each head of the family. 

Lord Gargoyle mentioned as an instance that, if the Bill 
were passed, he himself would immediately become plain 
Mr. Ludovic de Vere-Eitzludovic, for Sir Albert Woollens, 
the rich manufacturer who has already acquired the Castle 
Gargoyle estates, is ready and anxious to take a long lease 
of the title of Viscount Gax-goyle, 

A clause in the Bill, however, stipulates that no person 
unapproved by the Prime Minister shall become the lessee 
of a title. The granting of permission to do so may, in 
fact, be found the most convenient way of conferring an 
honour. Altogether the Bill opens up such possibinties 
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Mrs, O'Leary, “Shubb they haven’t sent you to sweep the chihneyI Whebe ’s youe Fatheb?” 
Young Bejgublicaii, ‘‘He’s very sobby he can’t comb, Ma’am. They’ve just made him a brigadier.” 


that it would not be surprising if it were adopted as a 
Government measure. ^ ^ ^ 

I have before now given some particulars of Mr. and Mrs. 
Torquil Freke’s delightful Sunday Afternoons at High Brow, 
their Hampstead home, which thinking people have come 
to regard as an oasis in the materialism of London life. 

Last week the special attraction was Madame Bertha 
Pram, the leader of the Aaland Back-to-Baby-Talk move- 
ment. By way of introducing her, Mrs. Torquii Preke 
delivered an interesting address on “ The Curse of the Con- 
sonant/’ in which she expounded Madame Pram’s theory 
that we are born with a universal language in our mouths, 
and that it is the cultivation of tongues that estranges 
people. 

Madame Pram then rendered in baby-talk selections from 
the poets of various nations, all of which were equally 
intelligible to and appreciated by the large and distinguished 
gathering in the marquee thoughtfully provided in view of 
the unsettled weather. Among the intelligentsia present 
it was recognised that primitivism in enunciation, as in Art, 
is the remedy for many ills. 

Baby-talk may not be for the man-in-the-street, but upon 
bearded lips it will bespeak the intellectual advance tow^ards 
international comprehension. 

* X * * 

At this time of year the public is thirsty for news, of the 
holiday arrangements of public men, and I hasten to dis- 
pense what drops of information I have managed to .collect. 

Mr. LnoOT George’s plans, are, of course, as usual gov- 
erned by the political pendulum. In the event of a swing 


to the extreme left, for instance, he may find it expedient 
to be at hand to receive the Freedom of Poplar, whereas a 
pronounced movement in the other direction may impel 
him to propitiate the Die-hard Group by being formally 
installed an honorary member of the Gloucestershire Pat 
Stock Society in Bathurst Park. 

Lord Eiddell, a little bird tells me, projects a tour of 
Europe, attended by a golf architect and two professionals, 
for the purpose of surveying suitable sites for future 
Conferences. 

Lord Birkenhead is credited with the intention of making 
a personal test of the acoustic properties of Assize Courts 
throughout the country, in readiness for the decentralisa- 
tion of divorce business in the autumn; and Mr. H. G. 
Wells is believed to contemplate a few weeks’ bricklaying 
as a preparation for standing as Labour Candidate for 
London University. 

Every year it becomes more evident that with the truly 
great a holiday merely means ,a change of work. 

“Note. — The Insurance, Scheme is the only one which 

covers the bread-winner while he is at work. No other newspaper 
offers any Insurance against this great risk .” — Daily Paper, 

So great, indeed, that some people refuse to touch it. 

“Viscount Ourzon asked the Home Secretary whether his attention 
had been drawn to a newspaper report which it appeared that the 
Duke of Lancaster had motored from London to Aberdeen in fifteen 
hours at an average speed of forty miles an hour, and whether he 
contemplated instituting legal proceedings ? Pap&i\ ' 

Surely “the Duke of Lancaster’’ can do no wrong? 
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Invalid (as 7ier Mothw closes the door on- the Doctor).- “Mummy, I don’t think I like that gentleman. If he n AT.T.g aq atw 

'N'nTTr^'Pr nnn ‘ornw . * 


PLEASE TELL HIM THAT I ’M NOT WELL ENOUGH TO SEE HIM.’ 

THE TRIUMPHS OF YOUTH. 

Adolphus Roland Smithers at sixteen was quite unique 
For unfathomable ignorance of Latin and of Greek ; 

But he didn’t shrink from-, issuing a memorable tome 
pn the Hades that was Hellas and the Euin that was Rome. 
A popular Headmaster, who was always up-to-date, 
Proclaimed the work of paramount importance to the State, 
And urged the disestablishment, on Isis and on Cam, 

Of Universities maintained by mediaeval cram. 

Orlando Percy Bldonier never went to any school ; 

He never had a master and he never learned a rule ; 

And yet untaught, unaided, Re evolved a counterpoint 
Which put the nose of Bliss and Bax completely out of joint. 
His method of notation was entirely his own, 

And he seldom used an interval more than a quarter-tone ; 
The aged obscurantists found the noise a trifle odd, ' 
iBut enlightened critics hailed him as a genuine demi-g'od. 

Llewelyn Ivor Jenkins, ere he sprouted.intb “ tails,” 

Was commonly referred to'as'the Sargent-of South Wales: 
His knowledge of perspective and 'anatomy was-wZ, . 

ati^a .1 plied the panegyric quill. 

All the cultured dilettanti flocked to-patronize his shows, 
And speculative purchasers made payment through the nose • 
h or the pros upon a balance had the better of the cons 
In maintaining that his portraits were more terrible than 
1 1 John s* 

Diana Phyllis Timmins — she was only lust thirteen 

Composed an “Ode to Satan” for a parish magazine; 


It was subsequently published by an enterprising firm. 
And a Bishop wrote from Pulham : “ This will make old 
Satan squirm.” 

The spelling was phonetic and the grammar much to seek, 
But a hundred thousand copies were disposed of in a week, 
And The Times'^ correspondents, on its literary page, 
Acclaimed it as the glory of the neo-Georgian age. 

Then, 0 ye precious juveniles, take comfort from my screed 
And bend your utmost efforts to supply the nation’s need, 
By acting on the principles which this heroic Four 
Adopted in their treatment of the men that are no more, 
,Lst not routine or drudgery or academic grind 
Or’ precedent intimidate or influence your mind ; 

CJpon their dusty perches let reactionaries roost. 

Be it your aim to conquer fame by hustle, vim and boost. 

How to Advertise Poreign Resorts. 

“Weathee Foeecast. 

* Cloudy, probably some rain' later . . . 

, Sun Orb has left Newmarket for Belgium. Paper, 

“Ceash follows Ceash. 

^ appeared to bo an incompetent driver, and when asked to stop 

the engine of the war he was unable to do Evening Paper. 

J ust like W, Hohbnzollern. 

Prom a report of Lord Balfour’s speech at Cambridge •— 

^ moderate suooess- 

(laugnter)— to obtain such approval as I could from my examiners.” 

On the principle, Solvihir amhulando. ^ 





I COULD NOT LOVE THEE, DEAR, SO MUCH, 
LOVED I NOT HONOURS MORE.” 
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Baihoay Barter (to Jones, tvJio has arrived at seaside resort on carnival day). “ It ’ll be a narreb squeak, Sir, but 1 ’ll do my 

BEST TO GIT YER LUGGIDGE DOWN TO THE HOTEL BEFORE I TAKES PART IN THE PROCESSION.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, July 17th . — The Peers pre- 
sent;, or, at any rate, most of them, 
listened with keen interest as the Duke 
of Northumberland read letter after 
letter from touts offering 
to procure titles at what 
appeared to be a regular 
tariff. A Knighthood, for 
example, was priced at ten 
thousand pounds, payable 
on the hire-purchase sys- 
tem. 

In the Commons, Mr. 

Godfrey Locker-Lamp- 
SON did his spiriting very 
gently; and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who seconded his 
motion, was equally re- 
strained, Conscious, as he 
said, that “ there is a good 
•deal of thin ice and a good 
deal of deep water under,” 
he was very cautious ; and 
the only personal attack he 
permitted himself was at 
theexpenseofpooroldARiSr 
TIDES, for whose death, he 
declared, he would cheer- 
fully have voted. 

I fancy the Prime Min- 
ister had prepared for a 
more vigorous onslaught, 
and was a little disap- 
pointed to find that the 
counter-attack, in which 


he excels, would not do on this occasion. 
Nor for a long time were there any in- 
terruptions to spur his rather jaded 
Pegasus into a canter. The House 
laughed a little when he attributed the 
increase in honours to the growth in 



Sir Samuel Hoare. “Poor old McNeill I But anyhow I warned 

HIM THAT THE ICE WAS NOT UP TO HIS WEIGHT.” 


“ the luealth of the population,” but for 
the most part it listened — Treasury 
Bench and all — in rather bored silence 
while he defended the party-system and 
the party-funds. 

Mr. Asquith considered that the 
Government had in effect 
accepted the motion. After 
a little pardonable self- 
praise — his lists might 
have been “stuffed with 
mediocrities,” but none of 
his nominees had been 
accused of unworthiness 
— he gave his view of the 
proper relation between 
party-funds and honours. 
Subscription alone should 
not qualify for an honour, 
but neither should it dis- 
qualify. The wise Patron- 
age Secretary, I gather, 
should “ never recommend 
for money, but go where 
money is.” 

So far the debate had 
been conducted in kid- 
gloves ; but they came off 
when Mr. McNeill pro- 
ceeded to make accusations 
against two of the persons 
whom the Prime Minister 
had recommended for peer- 
ages in his recent list. The 
immediate result was that 
one of these persons, who 
happened to be at the 
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moment in the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery, made audible protest, and 
was called to order by the attendant. A 
further result was that the rest of the 
debate was conducted at a higher tem- 
perature, and that before it concluded, 
Mr. Chamberlain (who had been 
warmly welcomed on his return to the 
House) had to threaten something very 
like resignation to induce the House to 
accept the Government’s proposal of a 
Eoyal Commission in lieu of a Select 
Committee, 

Tuesday^ July 18th . — In a maiden 
speech Lord Forres (formerly Sir 
Archibald Williamson) indig- 
nantly repudiated the charge of 
trading with the enemy which 
Mr. McNeill had levelled against 
his firm. The acts on which the 
charge was apparently based had 
all been done with the knowledge 
and approval of the Government 
of the day. As for himself, he 
had been offered a Peerage four 
years ago, but had taken a Privy 
Councillorship instead. The Lord 
Chancellor added that in point 
of fact the noble lord might have 
had a Peerage thirteen years be- 
fore, and called upon Mr. McNeill 
to repeat his charges where he 
would not be protected by Par- 
liamentary privilege. 

Contrary to expectation it was 
Lord Peel, and not Lord Birken- 
head, who introduced the Eeform 
resolutions, which originally .stood 
in the name of Lord Curzon. For 
some reason — ^perhaps to ensure 
that no one should mistake him 
for their author — he was pleased 
to be facetious. He spoke of the 
resolutions as “ a general sketch, 
inch in undisclosed articulations,” 
whatever they may be, and recom- 
mended the Peers to cLiscuss them 
“ as if you were in your smoking- 
jackets rather than decked out in 
all the panoply of full Court dress.” 

The Peers certainly did not show 
them any undue respect. Lord*SEL- 
BORNE complained that they did nothing 
to strengthen the powers of the House, 
which might have to look on helplessly 
while the House -of Commons passed 
Prohibition (in the guise of a Money 
Bill), permanently suspended the 
Haneaa Corpus Act or turned itself 
into a Soviet. Lord Lansdowne de- 
scribed the proposals as ** a half-baked 
scheme;,” Lord Crewe, who, like 3Ir$, 
Malaprop, was suffering from a tem- 
porary ‘^derangement of epitaphs,” re- 
ferred to them in. one sentence as “a-l 
^fieshless skeleton,” and in the next as 
-^hapeless monster.” They did 
in the opinion of Lord Burn- 
ham, ,to revive the reputation of the 


House, which had become “a gilded 
monument of departed greatness : ” 
while Lord Willoughby de Broke 
deplored their infringement of the 
hereditary principle, “the only sound 
principle upon which you can found 
any institution, whether it is the Mon- 
archy, the House of Lords or a pack of 
foxhounds.” 

A Question regarding the variation in 
the Sunday licensing hours between 
London and the country caused Mr. 
Will Thorne to volunteer the informa- 
tion that on one side of the road (pre- 
sumably in his constituency) licensed 



Lord BumHAM to the Builder's Man {Lord Feel). “I 

WONDER YOUR BoSS DIDN’T WAIT TILL THE STRUCTURAL 
ALTERATIONS WERE COMPLETED BEFORE HE HAD NEW 
GILDING PUT ON THE OLD HOUSE.” 

premises are open from six o’clock 
to nine, and on the other side from 
seven o’clock to ten. He didnot suggest 
that the residents in West Ham (where 
the poets come from) objected to this 
arrangement, which, indeed, appears to 
give them an extra hour for tasting the 
Pierian stream. 

Wednesday, J ulyl 9th . — Lord Waring 
has the reputation of being “ a bit of a 
hustler,” and he certainly justified it 
to-day when within a few minutes he 
was formally introduced to the House 
of Lords, and then, having doffed his 
scarlet and ermine, made a maiden 
speech and a personal explanation all 
in one. He emphatically denied having 
built for himself a fortune that should 
have gone to his Company. On the 
contrary, all the contrarcts had been 


made by the Government with Messrs. 
Waring and Gillow, Ltd., and all the 
money received had been paid into the 
coffers of the Company. The explana- 
tion seemed to satisfy most of the Peers 
present. But Lord Salisbury said 
that Mr. McNeill had been misunder- 
stood The charge that he had intended 
to make was that the shareholders in 
Lord Waring’s old and defunct com- 
pany had not benefited by the profits 
earned by the new. But neither he nor 
Lord Armaghdale, who supported him, 
condescended to explain why money 
apparently earned by one set of per- 
sons should be diverted to an- 
other. 

In the Commons, Sir x\lfred 
Mond introduced a modest little 
Bill to improve the quality of 
milk. It was so modest that Dr. 
Addison, who rarely misses an 
opportunity of having a gibe at 
his successor in the Ministry of 
Health, could not resist the temp- 
tation of calling it a “ milk-and- 
water Bill.” Nevertheless the 
House gave it a Second Beading 
without a division. 

Thursday, July 20th, — The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was 
not much more complimentary 
than the lay Peers to the Govern- 
ment’s scheme for the reform of 
the Lords. In his opinion, I 
gathered, the egg had been so 
long sat upon that it was addled. 
Lord Crawford defended the 
Government as best he could, and 
comforted himself with the re- 
flection that no one was opposed 
to the idea of reduction, with the 
possible exception of those peers 
who only attended the House in 
times of crisis, and then “ did not 
as a rule add to the wisdom of its 
deliberations.” Lord Buxton, a 
Liberal, declared that the House 
was more influential now than 
before the Parliament Act, and seemed 
to think that further reform might 
render it too powerful altogether. 

Mr, Churchill announced that, as 
the result of the fighting between the 
Free Staters and the Irregulars, the- 
Ulstermen kidnapped some months ago 
had been released ; and, when Colonel 
Ashley asked if he was satisfied with 
his Irish policy, replied, “ Yes, Sir, I 
am increasingly satisfied.” As, more- 
over, Mr. Chamberlain stated that 
there must be an Autumn Sitting to 
deal with Irish business, it looks as if 
the Government expected Ireland to 
settle down shortly. ~ 

In complaining to the Home Secre- 
tary that there had been a refusal to 
grant passports to certain British sub- 
jects Lieut. -Commander Kenworthy 
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evoked loud cheers by declaiming a 
passage from Magna Carta in the 
original Latin. ■ No reply being given, 
he appealed to the Speaker, who, with 
a subtle compliment to the superior 
erudition of the sea-lawyer, remarked, 
“ It may require reference.” 

Sir Charles To WNSHEND, by the way, 
also seems to have founded himself on 
the article permitting any subject of the 
King exire de regno ?J06'iro,” for, though 
refused a passport to visit Turkey, he 
appears to have got there all the sanae. 
Whether he will be allowed “ rcdire 
salvus et ucure'' depends, I imagine, on 
whether the description of his proceed- 
ings as given (with some reserve) by 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth turns out to 
be accurate. 

In reply to successive Questions it 
was admitted by the Chancellor op 
THE Exchequer that the income-tax in 
the Isle of Man is only one and five- 
pence halfpenny in the pound, and that 
there are only twenty-nine British resi- 
dents in the island who are in receipt of 
old-age pensions ; but, strange to say, 
he seemed to see no particular connec- 
tion between these two facts. 

The Cart before the Horse. 

The bridal carriage drawn, by four milk- 
wliifce steeds and followed by five other 
carriages, each with two milk-white steeds in 
tow,”-“I/0C<2Z Fct^r. 


THE CHANGELING. 

It is only because MaoWhirter is 
dead (you may have seen bis obituary 
notice in The Times; cerehro-s])inal 
meningitis they called it, but I fancy 
it was really inferior port), and I have 
resigned my membership of the Club 
and am sailing to-morrow to take up 
an appointment abroad which will keep 
me out of England for some years, that 
I dare tell the truth about Porkiss. 

Even now, as I set the story down, 
Lam assailed by grave doubts as to the 
attitude the Law may adopt with re- 
gard to the hand taken by Mac Whirter 
and myself in Porki&s’s sudden disap- 
pearance, which, you will remember, 
caused such a stir at the time ; but I 
feel that I owe it to my conscience and 
the repose of MacWhirter’s soul to 
withhold the true facts of the case no 
longer, and I must take my chance 
with the Law. 

I do not feel the least bit sorry for 
Porkiss — I don’t think anybody does ; 
nobody liked him, and everyone feels 
that he is better where he is, and that 
his disappearance has vastly improved 
him. 

He was a large square man of several 
tons displacement, broad in the beam 
and narrow in the mind; his face re- 
sembled an over-ripe water-melon, and 
1 his intellect was without form and void. 


His appetite and his capacity for 
containing the fuel for it were infinite; 
he would have eaten his young if he 
had had any; but Heaven, as ever, 
was merciful, and there were no little 
Porkisses. 

None of us knew him at all inti- 
mately when he was put up for the 
Club ; otherwise he would very probably 
have been black-balled ; but from esta- 
blishing a firm hold on the position of 
Club Bore he went on from strength to 
strength until he became the Club ‘ 
Pestilence. 

He was a base materialist ; he could 
never have been issued with a soul, and 
he was wont to describe himself as a 
“ sceptic.” He spelt it with two “ c’s,” 
but MaoWhirter always contended that 
one would have been enough. ‘‘The 
man,” he would say, “ believes in no- 
thing at all. He is an- atheist, ■ an 
anabaptist and an anaesthetic. He 
ought to be burned at the stake and 
buried at the four cross-roads- with 
that same stake through his black 
heart.” 

The curious thing was that Porkiss’s 
parents wei’e not in the least like 
Porkiss; indeed,, those who had • 
Sir Malcolm and Lady Porkiss declared 
that they were quite the most engag- 
ing old couple it would be possible to 
meet anywhere; but then it must be 
remembered that, as Porkiss didn’t be- 
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lieve in anything, he didn’t believe in 
heredity. 

I am never likely to forget the day 
of his disappearance. - It. was an aftei:- 
noon'in November, one of those cold 
wet afternoons when we call for the 
lamp' at about 3.30, huddle 
over the fire and say, “ Bless 
me, how the evenings are draw- 
ing in ! ” and MacWhirter and 
I, having as usual .nothing 
better to do, had, as we thought, 
secured the Club smoking-room 
to ourselves .and were having 
tea tete^d-Mte by the fire. But 
we had reckoned without our 
Porkiss. 

He had, I am convinced, in- 
tended to go home to tea, but 
the sight and.smellof our crum- 
pets changed his intentions 
and he thrust his company 
upon us. 

I saw a dangerous glint in 
MacWhirter’s eye as Porkiss 
lowered his obese bulk into an 
armchair and wolfed one of our 
largest crumpets. Silence fell, 
broken only by loud, sloppy, smacking 
sounds, caused by Porkiss having our 
tea. 

MacWhirter got up and poked the 
fire. It didn’t need poking, but action 
of some kind was 'necessary to relieve 
the tension. 

“ Do you believe in fairies ? ” he said 
to me suddenly over his shoulder. 

Plis question rather 
surprised me, and I could 
not for the moment see 
his purpose in asking it : 
to ask- anyone if he be- 
lieved in anything in the 
presence of Porkiss was 
to ask for trouble. 

“ Well,” I said hesitat- 
ingly, “ to a certain ex- 
tent I do ; that is, I be- 
lieve in banshees, bogles, 
leprechauns and all the 
authentic sprites. But 
why? ” 

“ 1 was telling my little 
girl about Fete7' Pan yes- 
terday,” said MacWhir- 
ter, putting down the 
poker and settling back 
into his chair, “and I was 
asked that question.” 

Suddenly Porkiss 
puffed out his cheeks and opened fire. 

“How anyone can encourage such 
tomfoolery I cannot understand,” he 
began. “ The Lonn Ohambbelain ought 
never to have licensed such a play. It 
only puts unhealthy ideas into child- 
ren’s heads.” - 
' MacWhirter lit a cigarette. 

“Don’t you believe in fairies, Por- 


kiss?” he asked sweetly; “I always 
thought you were rather superstitious.” 

Porkiss exploded. Not all at once 
with one' terrific report, but slowly, in 
a series of spluttering- bangs, like the 
firing of a feu^de-joie, ' 





POEKISS WOLFED ONE OP OUE LAEGEST CRUMPETS. 

“ It ’s my private belief,” went on 
MacWhirter still more sweetly, “ that 
you, Porkiss, are a changeling.” 

“ And what,” snorted Porkiss, “ may 
a- changeling be, when it ’s at home ? 

^ “Your ignorance of the common 
phenomena of our daily life surprises 
me, Porkiss. Very often, when a baby 
is born, it happens that the fairies, if 



wZ/z/m/iiiy) 

“POEKISS’S PATENT LEATHEE BOOTS DISAPPEARING UP THE CHIMNEY.” 

they take a liking to it, remove it from 
its cradle and leave in its stead a coun- 
terfeit. You, I think, Porkiss, must be 
just such a counterfeit. But one can 
always tell. There is the egg-shell test.” 

“And what is that ? ” growled Porkiss. 

“ Boil a little water in an egg-shell, 
and the changeling, if it be a change- 
ling, will disappear up the chimney. It 


is an experiment that has been tried 
with the most gratifying results in 
thousands of over-populated homes.” 
And MacWhirter leaned forward and 
rang the bell by the fire-place. 

“ What rubbish ! ” said Porkiss. “You 
can’t boil water in an egg-shell. 
The shell would burn.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” 
said MacWhirter but the 
thing, as I say, has been tried 
with successful results. Ah, 
waiter, some more hot water, 
and I ’ll have a boiled egg.” 

Porkiss’s revoltingly super- 
cilious snorts as MacWhirter 
rapidly devoured his egg alien- 
ated from me all sympathy 
with him. 

“ Now,” he said, as Mac- 
Whirter put down his spoon, 
“let us apply thesupremetest.” 

“I warn you,” said Mac- 
Whirter, rather nervously I 
thought, “it ’s playing with 
fire.” 

“ ‘ Playing ’ is the w^ord. A 
more childish superstition 1 
never met.” 

That decided it. A steely glitter 
came into MacWhirter’s grey eyes. 
“ Pass me the hot water,” he said. 

It was already almost boiling, and 
how MacWhirter succeeded in pouring 
some of it into his empty egg-shell i 
can’t understand, but he did it, and, 
holding the shell in one hand, with the 
help of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief he balanced it 
carefully on the coals. It 
did not catch fire.' 

It is curious how we 
live to regret bitterly 
some of our most insig- 
nificant actions, and I 
shall never forgive my- 
self for what I did then. 
My pipe had gone out, 
and I walked across to 
the other end of the 
smoking-room in search 
of a match. And so I 
never saw exactly what 
happened. 

As it was, at a sudden 
startled exclamation 
from MacWhirter, I turn- 
ed to find Porkiss’s arm- 
chair empty, and just in 
time to see Porkiss’s pat- 
ent leather boots disappearing up the 
chimney. The changeling had left us ! 

“ Good God, MacWhirter 1 ” I ex- 
claimed in horror. “ Now you )iave 
gone and done it.” 

To recount here the many subter- 
fuges to which we had to resort in 
order to provide a satisfactory explana- 
tion of Porkiss’s departure from the 
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Sudden pabtings, such as pbess 
The life from out young hearts.” — Byron. 


room in which the waiter had seen 
him some ten minutes before would be 
tedious; I will simply round of‘ my 
story by quoting a letter I have just 
received from Lady Porkiss, to whom, 
a few days ago, I sent a full confes- 
sion : — 

The Manor House. 

Lushington-under-Matchwood, 

My dear Mr. Clutterbuck, — It was 
most thoughtful of you to write to us 
in the way you did. My husband and 
I were so pleased to get your letter. 

, Please do not let the matter of’Theo- 
bald’s disappearance worry you. Mal- 
colm and I feel that it has been for the 
best. We have both been certain for a 
long time that Theobald was not really 
our own child. 

The fault lies entirely with a careless 
nursemaid, who left our baby unguarded 
for half-an-hour, some thirty-five years 
ago, in order to flirt with, the milkman. 
She was discharged and a more respon- 
sible nurse engaged ; but it was a case 
of shutting the nursery door after the 
baby had got out. 

Malcolm and I are most anxious to 
meet you. Could you come down on 
Friday for the week-end? There is 


quite a good train from Paddington at 
4,25 P.M. Do come. 

P.S. — I was so sorry to hear about 
poor Mr. MacWhirter. He must have 
been such a charming man. 

Yours sincerely, 

Angela Porkiss. 

JULY IN , WHITEHALL. 

It is golden July, but for others her 
beauty ; 

I am pining in Whitehall, a martyr to 
duty; 

Chiefs are on leave. 

So the messengers heave 
Their work on my table, 

More work than I ’m able 
Ever to compass from morning to eve. 

From Croydon, from Crewe, people write 
a long tissue 

Of riddles relating to Forms that we 
issue ; * 

Bootle and Bow 
Swell the chorus of woe, 

• Bage counsel imploring, . 

And one writes from Goring — 
Goring-on-Thames ! What can he want 
to know ? ' I 


If I were at Goring I’d view with 
aversion 

The faintest suggestion of mental ex-* 
ertion : 

There I could find 
Hobbies more to my mind 
Than penning long letters 
To wretches in fetters, 

Doomed through July to Officialdom’s 
grind. 

I would charter a punt, cushioned deep 
with gay pillows 

And find me a nook in the shade of the 
willows, 

%here I could hear 
The cool song of the| weir, 

And watch the sun glancing 
Through greenleaves and dancing, 

Dancing on waters bedimpled and clear. 

But I ’m chained to an oar in Bureau- 
cracy’s galleys, 

Not wielding a pole in the fairest of 
valleys ; 

Here I ’m a thrall 
, And to work I must fall; 

Yet, since you discover ^ 

In me an old layer, , , ^ 

Goring, your case shall come first of 
them all. " ‘ 
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THE RETURN. 

I HAD been so afraid they were all 
dead. And they, were such dear little 
things. 

I had heard of them from my earliest 
childhood. We had a much-loved Ger- 
man governess who had the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with them and their 
delightful doings — and later on I had 
learnt to know and love them for my- 
self. 

But I wondered very much whether 
I should find any of them left this time. 
One had heard rumours . . . 

Yet almost from the moment when 
I set foot in Germany I kept coming 
across hopeful indications. Grossing 
over the Dom Plat^i in Cologne in the 
morning, when all the fiaxen-h aired 
neatly-satchelled little 
boys and girls were 
trotting across the 
square on their way to 
school with a noise like 
the twitter of early 
birds, I thought I saw 
a gleam of something 
bright and swiftly- 
moving that seemed to 
dart about among them 
with a motion more 
alert, more vivid, than 
that of a mere dancing 
sunbeam. 

In Munich, again, as 
I stood gazing at one 
of Booklin's fantastic 
masterpieces in the 
great gallery, I was sud- 
denly aw^treof a twinkle 
as of gleaming wings 
which appeared to flut- 
ter about the twisted 
gold of the frame. It 
vanished immediately, but I followed 
in t^ direction in which it had fied, 
and again I thought I saw it; hovering 
for a moment over the -beflowered hat 
of a stout middle-aged German matron 
who was walking placidly through the 
gallery hand-in-hand with an equally 
stout husband, whose blue inquiring 
eyes peered out with astonishing mild- 
ness from over a perfectly ferocious 
wildefenese.of heard -and whiskers. 

It then darted off again, this time in 
the direction of the Memish Madonnas, 
and I lost it. 

The third time was on a perfect even- 
ing in a quiet South-German village. 
The delicate glory of wild-flowers which 
makes the meadows in these parts such 
a joyful Paradise by day was now only 
faintly indicated by a pale glimmering 
among the dark grass ; but the woods 
and ipountains stood out starkly distinct 
against the serene sky, while high 
amopg them gleamed the towers of one 


of those marvellous castles of enchant- 
ment of which there are so many in 
this land. 

“ Surely 1 have been told that no one 
lives there ? ” I asked in sudden aston- 
ishment. 

“No, nobody lives there now,” was 
the reply. 

“But look,” I said, pointing. 

A blazing light shone like a beacon 
from the topmost tower, dazzlingly 
white. It seemed to illuminate the 
whole castle as if with a magical radi- 
ance. 

“Perhaps the fairies are holding 
their revels there to-night,” said one of 
my companions, smiling. 

“ You know we have many of them 
in these parts,” said another. 

When we looked again, a little later, 



‘No BATHING 


I SHOULD 


Official. “Haven’t yer seen the notice over there, Mum : 

ALLOWED ’ere ’ ? ” 

Lady. “Ho, indeed! And when did you buy the ocean, 

LIKE TO KNOW ? ” 

Official. “I 'aven’t, Mum. It belongs to the Pugsea District Council.” 

the light on the castle was gone. Only, 
just above the highest turret, a single 
bright star hung in the darkening sky. 

That may, of course, have been the ex- 
planation, and yet — one never knows. 

And why should these people have 
spoken so naturally and confidently of 
the fairy folk if they are indeed all 
vanished out of the land ? 

I rather think there were some of 
them in Oberammergau too, though 
why and how they came to be there I 
cannot tell. 

More than once I seemed to catch a 
glimpse of them darting in and out 
among the gaily-painted houses, and 
several times — and of this I am almost 
certain — actually flitting across the 
open stage' during the performance of 
the play itself. 

^ And yesterday I became quite defi- 
nitely sure; there was no longer any 
possibleiDoom for doubt. 

I was walking through a country 


village in the late afternoon and a heavy 
shower came on. I took shelter under 
the kindly eaves of a peasant’s house. 
A big dog came amicably snuffing about; 
me, and through the door of a shed, 
which seemed to be part of the house, 
I could see the head and shoulders of 
one of those great gentle- eyed cream- 
coloured cows which abound in this 
district. 

In a few minutes a woman came to 
the door with a little girl of about four 
years old clinging to her skirts. 

The child had a bunch of wild straw- 
berries in lier hand, flowers and fruit 
together on their slender stalks. 

The woman spoke to me in her soft 
friendly dialect, and presently asked 
me whence I came. 

“ Prom England,” I said. 

“PromEngland ! ’’she 
echoed, astonished. 
“All the way from Eng- 
land ! ” 

She turned to the 
little girl. 

“ Look,” she said. 
“ This lady has come 
all the way from Eng- 
land to visit us here. 
What do you say to 
that?”^ 

The little girl looked 
at me for a minute with 
bright wide eyes. Then 
she came forward a step 
and held out her bunch 
of strawberries to me 
with the friendliest ges- 
ture. 

I took them and 
thanked her, and when 
presently the rain 
ceased and I turned to 
go, lo and behold, there, 
deftly poised in the midst of my bunch 
of strawberries, was a tiny, quaint, elfin 
creature, nodding and smiling at me in 
the cheeriest fashion imaginable. 

^ There was no mistake about it this 
time. There it sat, speaking no word, 
but looking at me as the mother had 
looked, as the child had looked, as our 
simple hosts in Oberammergau had 
looked, and also with, something of a 
whimsical, half-shy expression which 
I suddenly remembered to have seen on 
the face of a cabman in Cologne, who 
insisted, when, after immense calcula- 
tions based upon a clGse study of his 
recording instrument, I had proffered 
him his fare, that I was giving him too 
much money. I glanced back for a 
moment to wave a farewell to the 
woman and her child, and of course in 
that instant my fairy was gone. 

But it’s true after all. The fairies 
are back. They are not dead. I’m I 
sure of it. I’ve seen them. E. P. 
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• THE RIVAL ARTS. 

It was after the first of the concerts 
in the National Gallery, which may 
perhaps become a regular event, that 
Painting and Music met for a real hearfc- 
to-heart talk. So far as I have gath- 
ered this is what they said : — 

Fainting. I ’ve been wondering — do 
you think it’s quite fair, this sending 
of musicians to play among pictures ? 
The National Gallery belongs to me, 
you know. You ’ve got an Academy of 
your own. Why this poaching on my 
preserves ? 

M%mc. Poaching! Oh, my dear, how 
unreasonable you are I How unreason- 
able everyone is 1 One is always being 
misunderstood. No matter how pure 
one’s motives someone finds self-inter- 
est in them. Why, when I sent those 
artists to Trafalgar Square I had only 
one thought in my head, atid that 
Painting. Excuse me a minute, but I 
must make a protest. I -do wish you 
wouldn’t call your fiddlers and pianists 
artists. It has always annoyed me. 
The word artist should be kept for 
painters and draughtsmen — in short, 
for artists. You can caU your people 
performers or professors or anything, 
but not artists. 

Miisic. Not even if there is a final e. 
Painting. No. If you really value my | 
friendship, no. But I interrupted you. 

Mu$ic. I was saying that when I 
sent up that little band of —of — execu- 
tants to the National Gallery I had but 
one idea in my head, and that was to be 
of assistance. 

Painting. Assistance? To who? 
Music, foon’tyou mean *‘to whom,” 
dearest ? 

Painting. “To whom,” then. But 
grammar has never worried artists 
much. 

Music. Why, to you, of course. My 
” idea was to increase your popularity. 
Painting. How ? 

Music. By supplying people with an 
additional inducement to go to your 
> exhibitions. 

Painting. Oh, thank you. 

Music. But, dear, don’t be stuffy 
about it. You want popularity, don’t 
you ? Everyone doss, and so you must. 
Yoii don’t want all your wonderful men, 
your Michael Angelos and Leonardos 
arid Titians and Baphaels and Botti- 
cellis andPBANOESCAS, to be neglected ? 
Of coursenct. Then why be stuffy when 
I add my persuasiveness to yours and 
the room is crowded ? 

Paintmg. You haven’t convinced me 
% |hat this extra inducement was needed. 
f'Are.we so empty? 

Mnsic. There is always space for 
another enthusiast. 

Painting, you pretending that 


the audience consisted of persons who 
had never been in the National Gallery 
before ? 

Music. Not wholly, of course.^ 
Painting. Personally I doubt if there 
was anyone there who was a stranger 
to it. My belief is that their purpose 
was not so much to hear music, ^ as 
music, as to hear it among beautiful 
things. So far from attracting music- 
lovers to the pictures, it was the pictures 
that were attracting the music-lovers. 

Music. I ’m sure you are wrong. 
They came to hear Beethoven and 
Haydn. 

Painting. In that ease why should I 
be so enchanted ? 

MiLsic. Because, having been lured 
into your domain, they might become 
lovers of painting too. They wouldn’t 
pour out directly the music was over ; 
they would go through the other rooms* 

‘ ‘ And those who came to hear remained 
to stray.** 

Don’t you agree ? 

Painting. Oh, yes, that’s possible. 
But I don’t think it ’s exactly what we 
want^ we think our own appeal should 
be strong enough. 

Music. “Should be.” Ah, that 's just | 
it ! 

Painting. Is strong enough, then. 
Music. M’yes. 

Painting. Listen. I ’ll tell you some- 
thing. I was watching your audience 
on Tuesday afternoon and we were beat- 
ing you most of the time. I watched 
their attention wandering from Beet- 
hoven to Eilippo Lippi, from Haydn 
to Uccello. What about that ? 

Music. Their attention was not neces- 
sarily wandering. Would you have every 
one listen to musde with closed eyes ? 

Painting. I was wondering whether 
these were listening at all. But one 
thing is certain. They can’t listen to 
music in the National Gallery writh 
closed eyes, because rny men are too 
strong for them. They had to look. 

Music. I’m glad. So the experiment 
was successful. You ought to be grate- 
ful instead of peevish. 

Painting. And there ’s another point. 
That point is that music is one thing 
and painting another, and there is no 
need to mix them up. I don’t know 
how it is with music, but painting re- 
quires and demands concentration. If 
you are listening to a tune you can’t 
appreciate a picture fully; if you are 
looking at a picture you will miss the 
beauties of a symphony. Leave my 
National Gallery to me ; let it be silent. 

MiLsic. Well, all I can say is I’m 
pained. I’m shocked. But what is 
the use of trying to be kind and help- 
ful? 

Painting. Let *s look at it like this. 
Supposing I were to send a waggon- 


load of Old Masters up to your Academy, 
what would you say ? 

M^Lsic. For what purpose? To deco- 
rate the walls ? 

Painting. No, to induce people to 
be a little more interested in music. 
Would you be so frightfully flattered 
and pleased? 

Music. I don’t consider the cases 
parallel. I am in no need of any such 
assistance. 

Painting. Still I did watch those 
people’s attention wandering on Tues- 
day. 

Music. I have explained that. I think 
you ’re extremely horrid. Good night. 
Painting. Where are you going ? 
Music. I don’t know. 

Painting. They’re waiting for you 
at the cinema. There are pictures there 
that can’t do without you ; but they ’re 
not mine. E. Y. L. 

t. 

THE OEUSADEE. 

[“A female locust has been found dead at 
Piddington, 'B\XQks.'‘'—Eveoimg Fax‘CT ] 

In perfect peace at Piddington 
• A female locust died ; 

Perchance in life a locust’s wife, 
Perchance a locust’s bride. 

She breathed her last at Piddington ; 

There let her tranquil lie ; 

Fulfilled is now her splendid vow — 

See Piddington and die. 

She fled the Bast for Piddington, 

And on her high crusade 
She left the swarm, and cold and storm 
Encountered unafraid. 

So, should I pass at Piddington ' 
Beyond the great divide, 

Ah 1 leave me there recumbent where 
That bold Crusader died. 

A New Order. 

*‘Two Knights of the Bath chairs had been 
brought from the Henry VII. Chapel.’* 

Daily Fai)er, 

“Lady Victoria has entered business 

as a diary farmer.” — American Paper. 

As the result , no doubt, of Mrs. Asquith’s 
visit to the States. 

“Lost, on Sunday, Dawlish Warren, Blue 
and Green Lady’s Bathing Suit.” 

West-Country Paper. 

The water must have been horribly cold. 

“ Given ordinary care and good health, most 
children’s eyes and teeth mil come out all 
right without the faddy interference of school 
climes.” — Liverpool Paper. 

But who wants them to come out ? 

“The elder of two ’s boys was born in 

1920 and tho younger one more recently. ” 
Picture Paper. 

It is understood that this fashion is 
spreading. 
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The Vicar {ditring a temjoor ary silence ). “There’s ah angeii passing.*' Bobbie , “I wish she’d pass the sponge-cake.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

The Man Who Gould Not See (Lane) was a tiresome self- 
centred youth who, like blind Tim Turpin in the ballad, mar- 
ried an ugly but useful wife, only to “ see her very plain ” 
when his blindness disappeared. It speaks, I think, volumes 
for Mrs. Fbed Eeynolds’ courage and resource that she is 
able to make a pleasant sentimental success of a theme so 
consecrated to low comedy ; and she has not got nearly so 
much support as you would imagine from the fact that her 
blind hero, Julian West^ lost his eyesight on active service. 
Julian, you see, was rutlilessly pushed into the War by a 
Spartan mother, and naturally he felt rather sore about the 
whole business, especially as his monitress’ did not remain 
in the world made safe for heroes to look after her derelict, 
but died while Julian was on a visit to his aunts at East- 
gate. At Bastgate — most God-forsaken of watering-places 
— he met his cousin, Mara; and Mara, being plain but 
noble, married him out of compassion. How restored sight 
and a butterfly cousin of his wife’s on whom to exercise it 
played havoc with Julian's affections I will leave you to 
discover. The critical, I fancy, will prefer the aunts and 
east winds of the overture to the long-drawn sweetness of 
the finale; but a holiday mood should get considerable 
satisfaction out of both. 

Of course life can be pretty rotten, but not, I think, quite 
so rotten as Miss Eebecoa West chooses to make out in 
the second part of The Judge (Hutchinson). In the first, 
with a sincerity and skill which are beyond praise, Miss 
West builds you up the character of her Ellen Melville, the 


little Edinburgh typist and Suffragette, with her sweetness, 
her quick temper, her eagerness for knowledge, her rawness, 
her sanity, her courage — a perfect dear. (How touching 
when her lover, Richard Yaverland, sent the roses and she 
and her mother for a week used candles instead of gas so 
that the unaccustomed rare flowers might last the longer!) 
And Richard is a fine soul, an ardent and unselfish lover. 

. . , Then I see Miss West looking at the beauty and sweet- 
ness she has created and saying, “Dear me, this is very 
bourgeois ! ” and forthwith plunging her pen into the pot 
marked “ Sexual pathology” and blotting in some dreadful 
outlines and shadows. Richard is illegitimate and his love 
for his ill-used mother becomes morbid in its intense pre- 
occupation ; the mother herself, drawn with a most mas- 
terly skill, is absorbed in her son and her sorrows to the 
point of madness. The thing plunges on to darker and 
darker issues — the mother a suicide, the son a murderer, and 
poor little Ellen tossed as jetsam on this sombre flood under 
the shadow of the gallows. . . . Give me the bourgeois 
touch, say I. But what a clever piece of work 1 

It seems a sad pity that Mrs. Philip Snowden and 
Messrs. J. H. Thomas, Eobebt Williams, Tom Mann, 
J, Bromley and Noah Ablett could not have forgathered 
together, like the personages of a Platonic dialogue, so that 
What We Wajit and Why (Collins) might have stood a 
chance of expressing the sum and not the difference of 
their reasoned opinions. To issue some such manifesto’ bf 
the views of Labour — especially in the persuasive spirit of 
the bulk of these six articles — was a very bright notion, 
and one which I should like to see ^kindle the opposite 
camp (if there is one) into an answering flame. On its 
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critical side, the book, especially Mr. Ablett’s contri- 
bution, is well worth reading. On constructive principles 
it is rather hard to follow; but I gather (though not 
throughout) that work is to be minimised and “ vragedom” 
to be abolished. I suppose if I could look upon every 
master as essentially a “ haughty lordling (Burns, as 
quoted by Mr. Bbomley), every man as inevitably “ a cog in 
a great . . . machine” (Mr. Ablett) and all opponents of 
increased leisure as “preachers of pessimism ” (Mr. Mann), 
I should appreciate the Communist attitude better. But, 
short of that, the eloquent allies will not shake my belief 
that what we want is different masters, different men and 
different work, and not the abolition of any of them. 

It is probable that Mr. Hylton Cleaver is yet young. 
He seems to preserve certain re- 
collections of boyhood and cer- 
tain sympathies with the under- 
graduate. Also he is clearly an 
admirer of Sir James Baeeie 
and of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse 
One of these days he may very 
likely write a good novel, for 
there are excellent points about 
On With the Motley (Mills and 
Boon). The central idea is not 
too hackneyed and up to a point 
is well handled. Basil Ingram is 
the low comedian malgre kiit the 
man who possesses a knightly 
soul, but has always been cursed, 
from his earliest youth, by this 
unfortunate talent for arousing 
laughter. A rather artificial mis- 
understanding with a shy but 
well-meaning father sends him 
to the provincial music-halls, the 
only road that he can see to a 
quick fortune. The scene in 
which his young lady {Amosi is 
her ridiculous name) discovers 
him in baggy trousers and a 
silly hat doing a knockabout 
turn at the Hippodrome, Pal 
mouth, is perhaps the best in the 
book; the succeeding chapters 
are assuredly the worst. I con 
jecture some kindly friend may 
have advised Mr. Cleaver to 
“ ginger up ” his finish, and the 
author, no doubt against his 
better judgment, yielded, there- 
by entirely ruining his book as a 
work of art. B is as though a play were begun by Mr. Gals- 
worthy and finished by the Brothers Melville. Which 
is a pity, for the characters of the two Ingrams and the two 
Bellamys (father and son) are distinctly well observed. 

Miy golf-ball and I have been in many bunkers on various 
Cornish links,' but we have (ultimately) emerged without 
meeting the fate of Jack Satinderson in The Saunted 
Seventh (Murray). He, when practising by himself on a 
course in Cornwall, landed his ball in the bunker at the 
seventh hole, and while he was trying to retrieve it he 
found himself precipitated into what I can only call the 
l^wels of the earth. ^ As a matter of fact (or fiction) he 
ha4,£dlen into an ancient mine, and there he remained for 
some a.eliriously exciting days and nights. Major-General 
Charle^ Itoss is already known as the author of a thrilling 



story. The Fly-hy-Nights^ and to searchers after sensation 
I can guarantee a sure find if they sample his latest tale. 
Just to give a hint of what awaits you, let me say that the 
vanished golfer encountered some most sanguinary revolu- 
tionaries who were using this mine for nefarious schemes, 
and they led him, and he led them, some pretty dances 
before he was rescued by his sweetheart and a caddie. 
Fortunately he met one Bates in the mine, and this rough- 
and-ready naan proved to be of the purest gold. Moreover, 
if we study the character of Bates, we shall understand why 
some admirable people were cajoled into playing with 
revolution. A yarn with scarcely a dull page in it. 

Messrs. Hbinbmann have done well to bring out a new 
edition of Mr. Charles Turley’s Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy. 

If there is a better story of life 
in a public school I should like 
to know of it. In putting his 
narrative into the mouth of God- 
frey Marten himself and letting 
him tell it while his school ex- 
periences are still fresh in his 
memory, the author attempted 
a very difficult feat. He had not 
only to make him speak like a 
schoolboy, but every idea, every 
reflection, every observation of 
character, had to be limited by 
the same dramatic restriction. 
Mr. Turley achieves his pur- 
pose to admiration. There is 
nothing morbid or sentimental 
in his hero or his hero’s friends; 
he pretends to solve no difficult 
moral problem : he just tells a 
tale of school life that is as true 
as it is clean. I can imagine 
for the rising generation no 
sounder incentive to the right 
patriotism of house and school. 
Let all those who have the care 
of youth take note of it for a 
holiday-gift. 

Miss Powerscotirt of Powers- 
court, the heroine of Cyrilla 
Seeks Herself (Hutchinson), 
was at the outset of her story as 
cold and self-contained a damsel 
as one could wish to avoid, but 
by the time Mr. G. B. Burgin 
has finished with her she has 
not only sought but found her- 
self. As a contrast to Gyrilla we are given an astoundingly 
bold and crafty young w^oman in whose vast audacities I 
found it difficult to believe. The men are drawn with con- 
siderably more skill than the women. Lettiker Lane^ K.G., 
the brilliant barrister whose cai"eer was almost ruined by 
opium, and John Torpicheme, a healthy and sound specimen 
of British manhood, are people with whom you can easily 
sympathise. The book is free from any suspicion of dui- 
ness. From the premonitory list I find that this is Mr. 
Burgin’s sixty-sixth work. I hope he will reach w^hat 
cricket-reporters call “ the coveted century.” 

“Lode v. Trumpington. 

Played at Trumpington in rather unpleasant way, owing to remarks 
passed by some of the home team .” — Cambridge Taj^er. 

“ At Over they fling oaths at one. 

And worse than oaths at Trumpington .” — Bupert Broolce. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

[As every schoolboy knows, Mount Everest is 29,002 feet 
in height.] 

The Mountaineer. “Oh, dash it! There goes that 

EXTRA TWO FEET. NoW ALL THE GEOGRAPHY -BOOKS WILL 
HAVE TO BE ALTERED.” 
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We are reminded that Mr, Kella.- 
WAY, who competed at Bisley, is a 
crack rifle-shot. All the same we shall 
bravely continue to say what we think 

about the Post-Ofi&ce. 

* * 

As the rival forces in Paraguay are ill- 
trained and badly equipped, prolonged 
hostilities are predicted. A leading 
topic of the Paraguayan Silly Season is, 
“ What is wrong with our civil wars ? 

‘*I have never caught a fish,** says 
Dean Inge. Most anglers seem to 
start like that, but they soon grow out 
of it. - 

The Dean also declares that the only 
ci’eature he has ever killed was a wasp, 
in seif “ defence. And ■ 
even then, we feel sure, 
not without an effort 
to appeal to its better 
nature. 

si! 

We understand that 
the number of literary 
men who did not write 
The Pomp of Poioeo' has 
now been narrowed 
down to three, 

sic sH 

It has been 


stated 

that the acoustic pro- 
perties of the Council 
Chamber of the new 
London County Hall 
are so bad that mem- 
bers cannot hear one 
another’s speeches. Not 
every municipal building enjoys this 
advantage. > 1 . 

si! 

A machine for ironing collars has 
been shown at the Women’s Exhibi- 
tion. The method of stropping collars 
is of course a trade secret. 

“ England,” says Le Eire, “ boasts of 
some six-hundred-and-seventy Mem- 
bers of Parliament.’ ’ Our contemporary 
is wrong ; we never brag about it. 

A Scottish hotel admits that it is 
close to five golf-courses. It is not 
known what can be done about it. 

Coal-carts are now allowed to go on 
the pavements in Berlin. Thanks to 
the courtesy of motorists the same 
privilege has been extended to pedes- 
trians in London. 

A German soldier has published a 
book entitled Four Year's in England 
as a Priso7ier of War, He must be one 
of the two that failed to escape. 


London milkmen are complaining 
that the lids of their milk-cans are 
being stolen in large quantities. Con- 
sidering the wet weather we have had 
of late they should be grateful for this 

voluntary assistance. 

:;! ^ 

Glow-worms are being sold in the 
West-End at the rate of two shillings 
a dozen. Eeaders are warned against 
unscrupulous dealers who are flooding 
the market with a species of common 
worm fitted with a small accumulator. 

si' 

“ Every householder should learn to 
shoot,” declares a contemporary. But 
surely everybody’s neighbour doesn’t 
play the cornet. 

Up to the time of going to Press the 
rumour that a medal is to be struck for 





“Strang-e thing, Alfred, but it was only the other 

WATCHING THE SEALS AT THE ZOO.” 


all those who survived the first three 
years of peace had not been confirmed. 


Jl! 5l« 
5l« 


Dr. Milton Noble, the Philadelphia 
geologist, announces that within thirty 
days Southern Europe and the whole 
of Asia will be destroyed by earth- 
quake and their populations wiped out. 
Owing to the short notice we under- 
stand that it will be a quiet affair. 

It is claimed that wireless waves 
promote the growth of the hair. The 
telephone, on the other hand, tends to 

turn it grey. .u 

* 

“ If an elephant were left unattended 
in Shoreditch,” says a County Court 
Judge, “ it would be stolen.” It seems 
hard that a man can’t leave his elephant 
for five minutes while he pops in for a 

drink, ^ 

* 

At a meeting of protest against the 
conversion of the Brighton Aquarium 
into a garage, Mr, Hilaibe Belloc an- 
nounced that he could bawl as well as 


think. We are confident, however, that 
he won’t allow either of these accomp- 
lishments to interfere with his writing. 

5)! , >!< 

We read that, in a Northamptonshire 
garden, the female of a pair of robins 
has laid twenty-one eggs since March 
and reared fourteen young robins. This 
supports the belief that it is the hen- 
bird that lays the eggs, and that the 
offspring of robins tend to be robins, 

:1« 

A Breslau boy with artificial ribs 
made of gold and platinum is said to 
be so valuable that he is given special 
police protection. It must be some- 
thing of a relief when he is tucked up 
for the night in his little safe. 

The Spanish military authorities are 
reported to be considering the lesson of 
the reverses in Morocco. 
It is now recognised 
that the bane of Span- 
ish musketry has been 
the two-eyed stance. 

:I: ^ 

XT • 

With reference to the 
future of the “ Beaver 
Hut,” which has been 
saved from demolition, 
we understand that 
there is some idea of 
making it a refuge for 
bearded men, 

*1! ^ 

* 

A composer has writ- 
ten an opera about a 
prize-fight. In sporting 
circles the opinion is 
that, except for the 
familiar spectacle of a 
hard-hearted referee trying to tear 
apart two loving heavy-weights, he 
can't have seen much lately to make 
a song about. 

5l! 

A Moscow message reports unprece- 
dented betting on the race-course there. 
Your sporting Bolshevik is always ready 
to back his fancy with somebody else’s 
last million roubles. 

Men revelled in the pitfalls and gins 
with which their fair enemies used to 
beset them,” writes a lady on the sub- 
ject of changing manners. The gin-and- 
pitfall custom was, of course, the fore- 
runner of the cocktail habit. 

‘*St. Paul’s Cross. 

The ignorance of Londoners about London 
is shown by the fact that scarcely anybody 
nowadays knows of the visitors’ book which is 
kept in the golden gallery just beneath the 
dome .” — Daily Paper, 

We confess to being so ignorant thah 
we thought the golden gallery was just 
above the dome and not just beneath. 


DAY THAT I WAS 
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MORE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

[At the Olympic Games to be held in Paris 
in 1924, in addition to the usual athletic con- 
tests there will be competitions in Poetry and 
the Arts. It is hoped, as The-Times suggests, to 
revive something of the Greek spirit which 
associated ** music ” with ** gymnastic.” Com- 
petitors will be limited to subjects inspired by 
Vidie sportive,} ' - - - 

Thomas, my friend, there was a time 
When in our young and bounding prime 
At sports we took a lot of beating ; 
But, having grown too old and fat, ' 

We can’t — I ’m almost sure of that— 
Expect to lift the olive at 
The next Olympic meeting. 

Did I attempt to hurl the disc, 

I should incur a horrid risk, 

Possibly break a large blood-vessel ; 

• Nor do I care to picture'you 
'Punched in the ring all black and blue, 
Or with your tummy bent in two 
During a Greekish wrestle. 

But here is noble news — that France 
Offers a consolation chance 
To us whose age is past its middle : 
Medals for Art, for odes and plays. 
Ballets and busts, as in the days 
When Nebo crowned himself with bays 
For feats upon the fiddle. 

’Twas well our masters took such pains 
To mould us when our youthful brains 
And-bodies yet were nice and plastic ; 
A corpus sanum they supplied, 

And sowed a sana mens inside. 

That" Art with Games might be allied, 
Or “Music” with “ Gymnastic.” 

And now, with muscles gone to pulp, 
You’re still an artist : you can sculp; 
And, though but poor my pace and 
wind are, ■ ’ 

I dabble still in verse. Then why 
For these events should we not try, 

' You in the mode of Mvbo'n, 1 

In that of sportive Pindar ? 0; S. 

“OUR BRUISED ARMS.” 

Angela took my sword down from the 
nail upon which it Hangs and shook her 
head sorrowfully. 

“I’m afraid it ’s rusting inits sheath,’^ 
she said. 

“ ‘ Our bruised « arms hung up for 
monuments,’ ” I quoted rather aptly, I 
think, except that in the Great War our 
swords didn’t really get bruised to any 
appreciable extent. Eiohabd TII. was 
probably thinking more about tin hats. 
Angela sighed. 

“ Yes, of course, it 's nice to have it 
there,” she said. “ But it seems rather 
a waste, doesn’t it ? ” And she sighed 
again. 

Angela is romantic. One must look 
|facts ill the face now and then, and 
l^^n I feel that my time has come to 
[do/ so I set my mouth in that firm 


hard line characteristic of one who is 
looking facts in the face, and I say to 
myself sternly, “Angela is roinantic.” 
Then I shake my head and sigh and 
look somewhere else. 

But the fact remains, and so I know 
that, when she takes my sword down 
and looks at it like that, sHe’is, for the 
moment, 'a spiritual contemporary of 
the Knights of the Table Bound. I 
know that in her mind’s eye she sees me 
with my good sword girt about me sally- 
ing forth to slay my dragon and rescue 
a^ conveniently distressed damsel. Not 
any haphazard damsel, you understand, 
but one strikingly resembling herself in 
form and feature. 

But I am not like that. Personally 
I have no desire to kill dragons. I don’t 
particularly want to kill anybody, but 
if I did it occurs to me that a couple 
of income-tax collectoi'S could be more 
easily spared in these humdrum times. 

“It seems so little use,"' continued 
Angela, emphasising her point. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I answered. 
“There is precedent for beating it into 
a plough-share, for example,” 

I drew it from its scabbard and looked 
at it with a keen agricultural look. 

“Not that I think that would be an 
easy thing to do,” I added on second 
thoughts. 

But in spite of the lightness of my 
tone I sighed as I balanced the shining 
blade in my hand. We stern military 
men always feel like that when we are 
reminded of the time when platoons 
trembled at our merest nod. 

“But then,” continued Angela, “it 
isn’t as if it ever %uas of any real use.” 

- I drew myself up and frowned. Once 
a soldier always a soldier, and there 
are things which a soldier cannot lightly 
let pass. I thought of church parade, 
of guard-mountings, of general inspec- 
tions, and of the impressive ceremonials 
in which it had played its part to the 
honour and glory of its country and 
the confounding of the King’s enemies. 
Why,when the Adjutant was married . . . 

“It helped' to win the War,” I said 
with simple dignity. 

“ How ? ” said' Angela, obviously un- 
impressed. “ I thought you only wore 
it when you went to church. And you 
never even took it with you to France,” 

It was true ; no one but the E.A.S.C. 
took swords to France. It was a humil- 
iating moment. But with the sword 
still in ‘my hand my martial spirit re- 
vived and I began to tell of the nights 
when, my sword at my side and occas- 
ionally, in the dark, -between my- legs, I 
had made my rounds as Orderly Officer^ 
absolutely careless of the dangers I ran. 

Angela looked more happy. 

“ You mean when you were locking- 
up the camp for the night ? ” she said.' 


“ Something like that,” I agreed, 
smiling. 

- “ Then couldn’t you wear it here every 
night when you lock the back-door and 
shut the study window and let the cat 
out and ” 

“ No,” I said almost brusquely, “ I 
could not. Besides,” I added more 
kindly, “lam afraid it would hardly look 
impressive, worn with a dinner-jacket.” 

Angela sighed again. 

“ No,” she agreed ; “ perhaps it 
wouldn’t. And in any case I expect 
you ’ve lost the little thing it used to 
hang from.” 

I started. My sword-frog lost ? 
Eidiculous ! Once a soldier always 
But I said that before. 

And yet was it so ridiculous after 
all? I know I had one to begin with, 
but then an Army Council Instruction 
or a General Eoutine Order or some- 
thing washed it out. I am not blaming 
anybody. The times were critical, and 
it is to the honour of our country that 
we had men who could, make these 
stern decisions without flinching. 

Anyhow, I don’t suppose I could find 
my sword-frog now. My batman could, 
perhaps, but I don’t suppose I could 
find him either. 

I returned the sword to its sheath 
with a clang, and the sound gave me 
new heart. I faced round with a look 
before which even Australians have been 
known to salute. 

“ Though I may never wear it again,” 
I said, “ its day of usefulness has not 
passed.” 

“ Why, what can you do with it ? ” 
asked Angela, brightening. 

“ I can rattle it in its scabbard,” I 
said grimly ; and I rattled it to show 
her how it was done, 

Angela’s eyes opened wider. 

“ What does that mean ? ” she asked. 

“ It is a sign,” I said, “ that you don’t 
propose to stand any nonsense. At 
least, that was what the" Kaiser meant 
by it, and it was always 9 onsidered very 
effective.” 

“ And where will you do it ? ” 

“The Kaiser rattled his all over 
Europe. But I propose,” I added 
darkly, “to reserve mine strictly for 
domestic Use.” And I turned to the 
wall, rattling it just a very little, in 
caso 

“ Well, you ’d better be careful,” said 
Angela. “It didn’t do the Kaiser any 
good in the -end,” 

“That,” I said, “was because one 
day he rattled it so loudly that he drew 
it by mistake.” 

.And as I hung my sword up on its 
"nail again a gleam of light twinkled at 
me from its polished hilt, and I winked 
back in perfect comprehension. 

We at least understand each other. 




THE MAILED EIST. . lABRIO GLOVE. 

THE GERMAN MENACE. 



AT THE OVAL, 

It is my turn to go in next ; to 
emerge into the brilliant sunshine out 
there in the sight of that vast concourse 
of people and take my stand at the 
■wicket. Hitch is bowling; someone 
said at lunch that he has never bowled 
so fast since 1914: as he is bowling to- 
day. I can quite believe it. Even old 
J. out there is not at all comfortable 
and E. is obviously terrified. I don’t 
blame him. 

Someone said at lunch that there 
would be quite fifteen thousand spec- 
tators present this afternoon, if not 
more. There are more. There must be 
nearly a million of Heavens ! B. is 
out, bowled by Hitch. The spectators 
are howli n g with delight. It is my turn, 

I am trekking to the wicket ; I must 
already have trekked a mile and I seem 
very little nearer than when I started. 
Eifteen thousand people are watching 
me ; the fieldsmen regard me curiously ; 
as I approach they move to their places. 
Old J, winks encouragingly as I pass. 
He made his first hundred in county 
cricket the year after I was born. 

The umpire is giving me guard ; it is 
the small fat one in the white boots. 

. Why is one umpire always small and 
and the other tall and thin? Are 
they chosen like this deliberately, so 


that they won’t get mixed up with each 
other and stand at the wrong ends ? He 
has informed me that that covers the 
two. 

The fieldsmen assume alert attitudes ; 
the crowd is silent with intense expect- 
ation. Probably all of them, players 
and spectators ahke, take me for a prom- 
ising young colt who may very likely 
make fifty. I alone realise what a piti- 
ful error this is. 

I have glanced over my shoulder to 
see exactly where fine-leg is standing, 
and promptly forgotten that he even 
exists. What is that little white speck 
away there on the horizon? Good 
heavens I it is Hitch. He is beginning 
to run in my direction ; he grows bigger 
and bigger ; he is almost upon me ; he 
leaps savagely into the air , . . 

1 see a red streak flashing with incred- 
ible velocity towards me and make a con- 
vulsive movement with my bat. Some- 
thing jars horribly, but I am still alive. 
What is happening now? A number 
of fieldsmen have begun to run swiftly 
away ; even old J. at the other end has 
begun to run ; it seems the thing to do. 
I run. The fat umpire is waving his 
arm slowly from side to side. I have 
hit Hitcs for four. 

Very faintly from far away I hear the 
plaintive sound of a few hand-claps. It 
only serves to intensify the awful silence. 


The dreadful truth forces itself upon me 
— I have hurt the feelings of fifteen 
thousand people. They are angry with 
me, and justly so. Who am I, one 
solitary insignificant individual, that I 
should thwart the hopes of fifteen thou- 
sands of my fellow- creatures ? They 
paid their hard-earned shillings to see 
Hitch bowl me out, and I have hit him 
for four. The sensation of sp.preme 
loneliness and unpopularity is more 
than I can bear. I shall let the next 
ball bowl me, 

I have caught Stbudwick’s eye and 
he has grinned at me in a friendly 
fashion; I love him for it. I would 
like to tell him all my troubles because 
I feel somehow that he would under- 
stand.^ There is no time, however, for 
that little white speck has begun to 
loom up again from the far distance. 
This time I miss the ball completely, 
but I am still in. The fat umpire calls 
Over,” 

The fieldsmen walk briskly hither 
and thither;' old J. is strolling up the 
pitch towards me. I go and meet 
him and we chat. The onlookers think 
that he is giving me a tip about the 
bowling, but as a matter of fact he is 
pointing out a red hat in the crowd 
and telling me that it belongs to a jolly 
pretty girl— he spotted her when we were 
fielding. Spectators naturally think that I 
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when the batsmen talk together between 
the overs they are discussing the bowl- 
ing, but actually they are nearly always 
pointing out some pretty girl they have 
seen in the crow’d. County cricketers 
are sad dogs in that respect. 

Fender is bowling this time ; he looks 
to me horribly sinister and Mephisto- 
phelian, but I am not really afraid of 
him because he is slower than Hitch 
and can't hurt me much even if he 
hits me. Old J. has scored a single and 
once more it is my turn. I would like 
to catch Steudwick's eye again, but 
he is trying to get a fly out of it with 
the thumb of his wicket-keeping glove 
— a hopeless disheartening task. I won- 
der whether it will be a leg-break or a 
swinger. 

It is a full toss and I hit it for two. 
I am gaining confidence. I play out 
the rest of the over in masterly fashion. 
Afterwards old J. and I have another 
little conversation : this time he is 
telling me that he would • give fiv-e 
pounds for a bottle of beer; but the 
crowd thinks we are discussing the 
state of the wicket because he is tapping 
it critically with the end of his bat. 
That is just his cunning. 

We run a leg-bye and I am facing 
Hitch again, but I am no longer afraid. 
I will hit him for another four, and very 
soon I will jump out and hiij him for 
six. I have forgotten all about the 
crowd. Nevertheless I am cautious; 
I play a defensive stroke and the] 
ball travels about two feet down the 
wicket. I shout loudly to old J. and tell 
him to stay where he is, though he 
never had the slightest intention of 
doing anything else. I feel more con- 
fident than ever after this. Now I 
think I will hit Hitch into the pavilion. 

I am bowled. A triumphant derisive 
roar swells from fifteen thousand 
throats. From the direction of the gas- 
works someone is yelling “Good old 
Billy ” at the top of his voice : I dislike 
this person's accent. I feel that I have 
been sacrificed to make a Kennington 
holiday. 

Anyhow I am no longer unpopular. 
No one takes any notice of me as I wan- 
der back to the pavilion. For all prac- 
tical purposes I have ceased to exist. 

In the dressing-room someone tells 
me that if I had played forward I 
should have got it easily. I thought 
I had played forward. 

SI'S ;i4 

Play is over for the day and, aban- 
doning old J. in the bar, I prepare to 
leave the ground. I shall go to a show 
to-night. As soon as I emerge into the 
open a hoarse voice cries, “ That 's one 
of 'eml" and an eager excited mob de- 
scends upon me, determined, it seems, 
to tear me limb from limb. | 



No, they only want my autograph. 
What in the world do they want my 
autograph for? Can they have mis- 
taken me for Hobbs ? I sign and sign. 
After a while I grow tired of signing 
my own name and begin to sign other 
people's. I sign one “ D. Lloyd 
Gboeoe," and another, “ George Ber- 
nard Shaw," but it makes no differ- 
ence. I am still hemmed in. 

Battling fiercely I gain the exit at 
last and proceed inch by inch along the 
avement. Outside the Tube station 
am completely surrounded again and 
forced back against a lamp-post. Sud- 
denly I see an absolute stranger ap- 
proaching along the opposite side of the 
road and a brilliant stratagem occurs to 
me, “ See that gentleman over there," 
I cry to the seething crowd; “that is 
Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas." 

Instantly I ard alone and have made 


good my retreat into the Tube entrance. 
A last glance over my shoulder shows 
me the innocent stranger gesticulating 
and protesting in the midst of a mad 
clamorous multitude. I am afraid he 
will be torn to pieces, 

“Bib Week-end in the North. 

This week-end sees the greatest holiday 
exodus of the season in the North.” 

Evening l?a;ger. 

Mainly of infants, we gather. 

“Great Civic Demonstration against War, 
Meadow, Saturday, July 29th.— Advt. 

Civic Demonstration against Man, Saturday 
next. Women sympathisers are invited to 
form up at 5 p.m .” — West Country Fa^er. 

We understand that the feminists who 
read the second paragraph and notih^ 
first are thinking of sueing the 
for attempting to extract sympathy 
under falsa pretences^ . . 
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EARLY EFFORTS. 


V, 

I HAVE here a hitherto unpublished 
story, quite a short one, called 
THE PECULIAR BIRD. 

By H. G. Welus. 

“ Eng ! ” said Mr. Bottleby, address- 
ing the eighteenth milestone with in- 
tense bitterness ; Eng 1 ” 

The bright windy sunshine on that 
open downlandroad, the sense of healthy 
efibrt, of rhythmic trundling speed, the 
consciousness of the nearly new ready- 
to-wear gent's cycling costume which 
draped his limbs — it had been ticketed 
“ Enoemous Beduction/' and, under- 
neath that again, StaetiiING Sacri- 
fice, 25/6,** in Parkinson's great front 
window on the South Parade— none of 
these things had availed to dissipate the 
gradual gloom which had been settling 
like a miasma on Mr. Bottleby's mind 
through the whole of that morning of I 
May. Various causes, histori- 
cal, social as 'well as physiolo- 
gical, had contributed their share 
towards that tenebrous exhala- 
tion which ah-eady seemed to 
hang about him like a tangible 
and visible cloud. But undoubt- 
edly its immediate origin and the 
cause of his hasty flight was the 
state of the Breakfast Bacon. 

Greasy. Uneatable. Tck! How 
many times had he told Ann, a 
hundred times if he had told her 
once, that he liked it in little 
crisp hard pieces and the eggs 
poached separately on toast? 

He was Eed Up, That was it. Abso- 
bioominglutely Eed. Tck ! 

If some well-meaning social philoso- 
pher had attempted to explain to Mr, 
Bottleby the exact processes whereby 
a wasteful and iU- organised civilisation 
had condemned him to struggle Lao- 
coon-like in the coils of the retail iron- 
mongery and the embraces of an uncon- 
genial spouse, it is doubtful whether 
Sir. Bottleby would have clearly under- 
stood, But his resentment against fate 
was none the less profound because it 
was largely inarticulate and because 
he would probably have summed up all 
this mismanagement and stupidity and 
carelessness and insensate cruelty in 
some simple epigram like ** A bit too 
thick.’’ Vaguely, in the recesses of 
his being, Mr. Bottleby knew that in 
some way or other there ought to have 
been for him a more beautiful and 
gracious existence, a life somehow dif- 
ferent from the drudgery and pettiness 
that he endured . . . 
fe , The shop . . . How he hated it ! “How 
he- did hate it! Ironmongery! East 
, b , What was it they had said 

in that church he had strayed into one 


evening ? Misery and iron ? Yes, that 
was it. East bound in misery and iron. 
That was him. And Ann. Sometimes 
when he thought of Ann. . . . Skinny. 
Complaining. And why the doose did 
she cook like that? . . . There were 
other things too. In fact there was 
One Thing after Another. 

“ Eng,” repeated Mr. Bottleby to the 
nineteenth milestone ; “Eng.’’ 

And having come now to the rather 
precipitous winding lane which leads 
down into Eittlehurst village he placed 
his feet on the rests — it was long before 
the luxurious days of the free-wheel — 
folded his arms and began to coast. 
Perilously, but with a certain sense of 
satisfaction in his extreme recklessness, 
to coast. . . • 

One figures him, a slightly rotund 
shape of about three-and-thirty years of 
age, attired in the check knickerbocker 
suit which had meant such an earth- 
shaking sacrifice to Mr. Parkinson: 


5n /ftemotiam* 

It is 'with deep regret that "we record the 
death, on July 25th, at the age of sixty- three, 
of Roy Vernon Somerville, for the last twelve 
years Advertisement Manager of Punoh, Dur- 
ing most of the period of his loyal service 
he suffered from a malady which might well 
have broken the courage of a man less brave. 
He bore it with a fine and unfailing cheerfulness. 
When he had become too 'weak to attend at the 
office he still carried on his work, almost till the 
last day of his life. Our heavy sense of loss is 
shared by a wide circle of devoted friends. 


one figures him, I say, with his freckled 
face, pleasant brown eyes and that large 
tuft of hair which continually escaped 
the^ .control of his cap peak, rushing 
rapidly, worried, tormented by destiny, 
between those tall hedges on which the 
hawthorn had already made patches of 
scented, almost delirious, bloom, rush- 
ing downwards — on . . . 

Whuck 1 

I come now upon a difficulty. I find 
it exceedingly hard to describe to -you 
the nature of that surprising existence 
to which Mr. Bottleby awoke when, 
having caught the fallen telegraph wire 
— fallen in yesterday’s gale so that it 
blocked the Eittlehurst road like a piece 
of paddock fencing — having caught this 
wire exactly under his chin, he was 
projected out and away into the Ulti- 
mate Beyond. 

His first impression was agreeable 
enough. It was one of amazing light- 
ness. And, looking down -with those 
pleasant brown eyes of his, he found 
that there was indeed good reason for 
this. For all that lower corporeal part 
of Mr. Bottleby, that envelope of compli- 
cated tubes and piping which had been | 


the source of so much of his trouble; 
that foundation for the altruistic sar- 
torial efforts of Mr. Parkinson, had 
completely disappeared. The bicycling 
suit, and all that therein was, had 
ceased to be. It had been even more 
Greatly Reduced. It had been Sacri- 
ficed Entirely. And simultaneously 
Mr. Bottleby was conscious of a kind 
of soft and feathery growth to right 
and left of him, a faint iridescent fluff! - 
ness a little way behind each of his ears. 
At the samemomenthealso became con- 
scious of the fact that he was not alone. 
All about him, floating, if I may soput it, 
though the phrase is a singularly inapt 
one, were thousands of similarly bodiless 
beings with bright and tiny wings at- 
tachedto theirnecks. Therewasasound, 
too, as of a mighty chattering. All these 
beings were talking, talking hard, talk- 
ing with a shrill pleasant chirrup like 
that of song-birds at dawn. 

“Queer go,” muttered Mr. Bottleby. 
“ Sort of cherribim. Tck.” 

And instantly he found him 
self twittering too. 

But around and over and un- 
der and interpenetrating these 
more immediate impressions of 
his a tremendous alteration had 
come over the mentality of Mr. 
Bottleby, an alteration that I 
almost despair of making intel- 
ligible. For he was now Out of 
Time and Out of Space. He 
was conscious* of the Eternal, 
of the Infinite. The universe 
as a concrete fact and the uni- 
verse as a process of change 
were for him merged into one. The 
barriers separating history, biology, 
astronomy, were broken down. 

I can perhaps give a faint hint of that 
new strange consciousness of his when I 
say that a simultaneous and precisely 
equivalent impact 'w^as now being made 
on Mr. Bottleby''s optical retinae by the 
emergence of a huge plesiosaurus from 
a bog of slime, the murder of Junius 
O^SAR, and the efforts of a morose and 
scowling Ann to remove the remnants 
of bacon grease from a broken willow- 
pattern plate. 

There was also the Future. . . . 

One would have thought that this 
expansion of vision, this sudden opening, 
as it were, of a thousand intellectual 
flood-gates, would have suffused Mr. 
Bottleby’s brain with a sense of ineffable 
beatitude. But it was not so. Whether 
it was because he was not really fifcfced 
for so rapid a translation from the ter- 
restrial to the supernal environment — 
he was, “as a matter of fact, still wear- 
ing his bicycling cap— I cannot say;- 
but the fact remains that in the secret^ 
places of his ego Mr. Bottleby was bored, ' 
abominably bored. And quite soon, if 
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I may use this inaccurate temporal ex- 
pression, he made up his mind that, if 
it were possible, he would abscond. 

“Vamoose,” he twittered, “Clear. 
Get out of it.” 

Curiously enough, he found that he 
could. By holding his breath very hard 
till both cheeks and eyes bulged, he 
found that the infinite consciousness 
began mysteriously to recede, whilst 
the terrestrial in some peculiar way 
enhanced itself. The winged head of 
Mr. Bottleby began to sink ; I should 
rather say to emerge. Infinity, like a 
slow sunset, like the memory of a dream, 
faded. Speaking again in temporal 
phraseology, Mr. Bottleby became a 
sort of meteorite, a flying fragment, a 
detached chip of im- 
mortality. 

^ sl< 

The question of who 
was really the first to 
see the Strange Bird is 
still hotly debated in 
the bar parlour of “ The 
Blue Pig” at Fittle- 
hurst. It was certainly 
seen at ten o’clock by 
the young man who was 
dressing the window of 
Hipleythehaberdasher, 
because his testimony 
is confirmed by that of 
the Doctor, who saw it 
at the same time and 
said so afterwards to 
'the Vicar. And un- 
doubtedly at half-past 
ten or thereabouts it 
perched on one of the 
great branches of the 
village oak, for two’ 
small boys saw it there 
and threw stones at it. 

Equally certain that 
just before noon it was 
seen making for the gap in the downs 
by^old Marley the hedger. 

“ Girt bumblesome thing,” be reports 
it to have been. And then, scratching 
his head, “ Sure-ly.” 

In any case it was a chance visitor to 
Pipley-on-Sea, a man named Herring- 
sbaw, who wantonly fired at it from the 
sands near the big breakwater by the 
bathing -huts at 2.45 p.m. and. winged 
it. Flopping heavily and cumbrously it 
dipped down to the waves, rose un- 
steadily, flopped back and was seen for 
some time tossing from sunlit crest to 
crest before it passed out with the tide. 
It was never heard of again. 

Nobody thought of connecting it 
with the headless body of Mr. Bottleby, 
:=the retail ironmonger, which was'found 
(entangled with his wrecked bicycle 
"t^lthirds of the way down Fittlehurst 
■' Evoe, 


THE PEOBLEM OF THE SEEIAL. 

“ Five minutes only for an outline,” 
said the editor to the serial-story- writer. 

The serial-story- writer drew a long 
breath. “ It begins with Michael Mon- 
tague in the train coming back to Lon- 
don after an absence of twenty years.” 

“Gaol, of course?” asked the editor. 

“ Dartmoor — life sentence — reduced 
for good conduct.” 

“ I am afraid that this would scarcely 
suit our readers. Far too long a period. 
Why, he ’ll be forty-five at least — not 
a romantic age, you know.” 

“ He committed the murder — at least 
he didn’t commit the murder — at nine- 
teen. I must have twenty years of 



Gentleman of the Hoad, “"Wot’s the trouble?” 

Genius, “Failubb — bailuee I Isr’t it always the failures that sit oh 
THE Embankment?” 

Gentleman of the Boad. “ ’Ere— speak for yerselp.” 

prison for him. You will see the object 
of the twenty years in a moment.” 

“I apologise. Go on,” said the 
editor. - 

“ As he sits in the train he is obsessed 
by two41iings— his love for Lady Diana 
Ooningsby and his hatred of his cousin, 

Reginald Fitzthomas. One word from 
Fitzthomas would have cleared him at 
the trial and that word was never 
spoken. He looks out of the window 
on the fair England he has not seen 
for twenty years- ” 

“ Skip that,” interrupted the editor, 

“It is understood that a half-column is 
allowed for that. Get him to Euston.” 

“Waterloo,” corrected the author. 

“We must be accurate nowadays. He 
is coming from Dartmoor, yo’u know. 

But before he reaches Waterloo he 
recalls the grim night when his old 
great-uncle vowed that ho would give | 


a million to anyone who relieved him 
of his gouty and intolerable existence, 
and that awful next morning, when the 
great-uncle was found stabbed to the 
heart with two of his (Michael’s) visiting 
cards beside him’ and one million in 
bank-notes was discovered hidden be- 
neath Michael’s bed.” 

“Good,” said the editor; “true and 
lifelike. Go on.” 

“At Waterloo he looks out for the 
fair Diana, who he is confident will 
be waiting for him, and instead sees 
Weldon, the faithful family butler. 

“ ‘ Glad to see you back, Master 
Michael. They’ve found coal under 
the old park and you’re worth five 
millions.’ 

“‘Where is she?/ 
cries Michael, indiffer- 
ent to his new wealth. 
“ ‘ Tell me she is not 
dead, Weldon.’ 

“ ‘ Master Michael,’ 
says the butler tearful- 
ly, ‘don’t think of her. 
One w^eek after your 
sentence she married. 
Now she is Lady But- 
term ere.’ 

“Michael Montague 
walked sternly to the 
waiting Rolls - Royce. 
He only asks one ques- 
tion: ‘Tell me, Weldon, 
who is this Buttermere 
she has married ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, your own 
cousin, Sir, Mr. Reg- 
inald Fitzthomas. He 
was created a peer be- 
cause he made two mil- 
lion out of Government 
contracts during the 
War.’ 

“ Michael’s face dark- 
ens. To the horror of 
the faithful butler he takes an oath to 
work fearful vengeance on Lord and 
Lady Buttermere. Tiiey drive through 
Hyde Park so that Michael can gaze 
on the scene of his past social triumphs. 
As he surveys it with saturnine glance 
a frightened horse dashes down Rotten 
Row. It is the work of a moment for 
Michael Montague, his frame hardened 
by twenty years’ labour in the Dartmoor 
quarries, to reach out an arm, lift a 
graceful maiden from the horse and 
drag her into the car. 

“ ‘ My God, it ’s Diana ! ’ he says. 

“ ‘ I am the Honourable Angela Fitz- 
thomas,’ murmurs the maiden sweetly, 
‘but my mother’s name is Diana and 
we are supposed to be alike - ’ ” 

“ Stop 1 ” cried tb^j editor, rising from 
his chair. 


Now comes our problem. 


i'fi 

Did the 
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THE AMENITIES OF GOLF. 


“I SAY, you’ll have TO LET US THEOUGH. We ’VB GOT CADDIES.” 

“Oh, they ’EE CADDIES, AEE THEY? I THOUGHT YOU WERE A FOURSOME.” 


editor kick the author down the stairs, 
or did he offer him a thousand pounds 
for the serial rights? To all sending 
correct solutions of this problem we will 
give the benefit of our famous insurance 
against hydrophobia. 

Ed. Punch. Whom do you mean by 
“ we ” ? 

Author. That ’s the editorial we. 

Ed. P%mch. I think not. 

Marriage hy Capture— New Style. 

The bride looked charming. She carried 
a bouquet of white roses and carnations and 
the bridegroom .” — Local Paper, 

A propos of a suggestion by the Min- 
ister OF Education that revolvers 
should be proscribed : — 

“ Is Mr. H. A. L. Fisher a master of irony 
— an English Yoltaire ? ” — Daily Paper. 

The answer surely is, Not H.A.L.E. 

“ The Duke of Leinster, daredevil sportsman 
of England, is said to be planning a novel race 
•across the Continent, but will not say whether 
it is to be in an airplane or a boat,” 

American Paper. 

We are not in the gentleman's secrets, 
but are betting against the boat. 


A HOSPITAL FOR TREES. 

“Animal, Vegetable and Mineral" 
was always a difficult game to play, 
because of the number of objects which 
refused to belong very definitely to any 
particular one of these categories. But 
the work of such men as Dr. Blugg is 
rapidly making confusion worse con- 
founded. 

I first heard of Dr. Blugg from a 
Russian friend of mine called P., who 
has lived in this country for twenty 
years, and finds the strain of keeping 
up his Russian so great that he makes 
very little attempt to improve his Eng- 
lish, He still speaks English like a 
child, very attractively and with superb 
contempt for the article, definite or in- 
definite ; and one day he came in and 
began bubbling in the following man- 
ner : — 

“I have dear friend . . . rich lady 
. , . she have two tree . . . Japanese 
tree. These tree not very well. So my 
friend write to specialist of tree . , . 
Why you laugh? . . . 

“ Truly . , . great man, doctor of tree. 
He write * Bring tree. I make them 


well.' So my friend put tree in ^ very 
fine motor-car and take to specialist of 
tree. I see them myself. . . . 

“ After long while he write her very 
solemn letter : — 

“ * Dear Madam, — Your tree not at, all 
well. Tree need fresh air and country 
life.' " 

P. illustrated this with an eloquent 
Russian gesture suggesting a number 
of trees extracting benefit from brisk 
country walks before breakfast. Then 
he continued his version of the letter: — 

“ ‘ Now in country I have hospital of 
tree, very beautiful scenery, good air. 
Dear lady, you send your tree to me. . . . 
I make them well in five, six month. 
Ten shilling a week every tree, . . .* 

“ Ha, ha, ha 1 " 

P. went off into peals of loud laughter, 
and I laughed politely. Then he went 
on bubbling about his specialist of tree 
and I went on with my work. This is 
the only way to deal with Russian 
visitors. Just let them bubble. 

I did not think much of ,his yarn, for 
everybody knows- that trees are subject 
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to disease, and that there are men 
skilled in curing their complaints. But 
some weeks later he rushed in upon me 
in a great state of excitement and said, 
“My friend go to visit tree in hospital. 
Terrible motor-car. You come. Bring 
own tree I” ’ 

Now as a matter of fact I do possess 
two trees, or, to be accurate, I am the 
tenant of two trees, a large laburnum 
and a small lilac. And for the last year 
or two the lilac has been sadly out of 
sorts, flowering in a listless and half- 
hearted manner and having that air of 
melancholy so common in London lilac- 
bushes. A short holiday in the country 
I felt would be the very thing for it. 
So up it came, and off we went in Mrs. 
E/s “teixible motor-car.'* 

^ Dr. Blugg impressed me as a rather 
sinister man, dark and sleek andsmooth- 
voiced, like some of the more fashion- 
able dentists. His “ Hospital of Tree,” 
however, is a beautiful place. Imagine 
great park with a rolling view to the 
over a wide wooded valley to 
I sonio'^^m hills in the distance. The I 
park is full of sick and convalescent I 


trees, clustered together in clumps and 
copses, or rather in wards, according to 
the nature of their complaints. Every 
tree is railed off in its own little bed, 
and at the foot of each bed hangs a 
card and chart giving a day-to-day his- 
tory of the case, Eespiration, Tempera- 
ture, Sap-pressure, and so on. 

Orderlies in trim green uniforms 
moved softly through the wards, busily 
tidying up the patients for the receipt 
of visitors. For this was Visitors’ Day, 
and the park was full of anxious owners 
longing to see what progress their dear 
ones had made. All was peace and 
ordered efficiency. 

Yet there was many a sad spectacle. 
On our way to the Japanese ward we 
passed a consumptive sycamore obvi- 
ously not long for this world. “A 
slum-child,” said Dr. Blugg laconically, 
and, glancing at the card, I noticed 
the home-address of the unfortunate 
thing — “Belgrave Square.** 

A little further on we came upon a 
young may-tree', all by itself, before 
which the hospital band was playing 
an air from Gluck’s Orpheus, 


“This tree is mad,” said Dr. Blugg. 
“ It blossoms white one year and red 
the next. We are doing what we can,** 
he added modestly. 

I shuddered. 

But Mrs. E *s Japanese trees 
were looking the picture of health, and 
I felt that this was clearly the place 
for my lilac-bush. Dr. Blugg pursed 
his lips as he examined it and gave a 
low whistle of concern. “ Is your estate 
much wooded?** he asked. 

“ Fairly,** I replied. “ Chiefly Lahur- 
mm — Labtmitm vidgare,'* 

“I thought as much,** he said darkly. 
“ Well, we *11 see what we can do.” 

But I saw that he was worried. 

jf. »I* jIc >[{ 

' It was some weeks before I was able 
to visit the hospital again, and I blame 
Dr. Blugg for not communicating with 
me during that time, for had I known 
what was going forward not even the 
important work I was doing could have 
kept me from the bedside. 

The Doctor met me with a grave face 
and led me almost in silence to a re- 
mote corner of tlie grounds. At last 
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we stopped before a small door in a high 
wall. On the door was written : — 

Nervous Disorders, 

I blanched. 

The Doctor halted, key in . hand. 
“ You know, I suppose,” he said, “ that 
your lilac is a female ? ” 

“ Good Heavens, no 1 ” I cried. “ I 
thought it was a boy.” 

“ Ah ! ” he answered, and unlocked 
the door. 

We entered silently a walled en- 
closure, and 'I shivered again. It was 
a ghastly x^ace. Hysterical aspens 
quivered at us insanely ; willows in the 
last stages of melancholia wept in a 
corner ; and in the middle a morbid old 
yew with poisonous asides provoked 
the deranged company to wild extrava- 
gant gestures. 

At last we came to my lilac ; looking 
much older, I thought, looking pathetic, 
and looking somehow, I saw with hor- 
ror, indefinably immoraL 

'*What is the matter, Doctor?” I 
asked. “ The tree *s worse.” 

“ Did she d/ream very much at home ? ” 
he answered. 

“ I never noticed.” 

“Well, she dreamed here — tend- 
bly,” he went on. “ Always the same 
dream.” 

“ What was it? ” I whispered, trem- 
bling. 

“About a laburnum-tree,” 

“ Heavens 1 ” 

“It is a most difficult case,** said 
Dr. Blugg, “ The fact is your tree is 
suffering from an inhibition. She is 
the victim of what we know as the 
Laburnum Complex, a passion which 
in the narrow circumstances of her 
suburban upbringing she has been com- 
pelled to suppress. In order to release 
that desire, to drag it up from the deeps 
of the unconscious, we have surrounded 
her, as you see, with a ring of laburnum- 
trees. As a result she has given the 
frankest expression to her passion, so 
much so that she has had a gravely 
corrupting influence over some of the 
healthier-minded trees in her neighbour- 
hood.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” I murmured. 

“ Not at all,” said Dr. Blugg. “ The 
disappointing thing is that she is not 
yet cimd. She still yearns for some 
2 mrtlcular laburnum-tree, and unless 
this yearning can be satisfied I can hold 
out iittle hope of an early recovery.” 

“ I know,” I said; “ she wants to go 
home.” 

“ As you will,” said Dr. Blugg. But 
I must remind you that, as a result 
of our treatment, the desire is now 
no longer suppressed, but free and 
unrestrained; therefore, if she should 
chance to encounter the object of her 



affection, the tree may be guilty of the 
worst excesses, and for these I cannot 
be responsible if she be removed from 
the hospital, where we are well accus- 
tomed to such manifestations and know 
how to deal with them.” 

“I ’ll risk it,” I said, paying the bill. 

When we got home But no, I 
cannot tell you what occurred. 

A.P.H. 

“Cancellation op Wifeship. 

Notice is hereby given that I, the under- 
signed, have repealed my matrimonial alliance 
with my wife from to-day’s date as she is 
impertinent, undntiful, and disobedient tome 
and my parents, in spite of our many chastise- 
ments, teachings and warnings.” 

Advt, in Burmese Bdjger. 

Why the Burmese should be agitating 
for any more Home -Rule than they 
appear to have got already is a mystery. 


The Fall in Prices. 

“ Underground ” notices ; — 

“ (1) Penalty for smoking in the lift, 40/-. 
(2) Passenger fined £1 for smoking in the 
tube lift.” 

“Live Stock and Pets. 

Girl, respectable, 16-17, for housework ; live 
in .” — Liverpool Paper, 

She will be wise not to expect too much 
petting — not in Liverpool. 

From an advertisement for sports 
suits : — 

“ By the use of sleeves and other 

ingenious liberty-giving devices, it improve 
hooting by allowing the utmost freed^. to 
the arms and shoulders .” — Weekly Paj^r* 

We should have thought that room for 
chest expansion was more essential to 
this pastime. , . 
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OU-La&M (who is op^iing an accormt-toBanTt Manager). “Now I savEB p'?? 

I -H mro PABT OT MV MOKEY HEBE AHB ’BABT IH VOUB BAYSWAVEB BBAJJCH.’ , . . 


EVBEEST. 

“ We shall come back.”,- Never those words in vain 
"Were flung in our Enghsh pride to a foeman power ; 
Never the flag was lowered but to fly again 
Over a wider realm for its trampled hour ! 

Gifts have the high gods given us ; this the best : ■ ■ 

Battered and baffled, never to know defeat ; - 
■ So let the glittering shield bh your shoulder rest, 

It has still our swords to meet t 

“ We shall come back.”- It was the English boast _ 

Many a time— and at Mons ! The word once said, 
Weight of no guns, strength of no armbd host j 

Gould bar the coming. Witness it, ye dead ! 

No ice-forged armour and no snow-bound crest. 

Not breathless airs nor whirling tempests' threat 
Shall keep us from our' victory-, Everest ; 

The goal shall be England’s yet !. ,W .' H. O. 

“■WntELBBB Concbbts m the Stbbbt.— A loud-speaking broad- 
’caster by whiob a firm of wireless instrument makers is able to enter- 
tain large street crowds to selections of music -wirelessed from Paris. 
Sounds are distinctly audible.”— Sitndoj/ Pa^er. 

We suppose that is an advantage^ 

An insurance claim paid : — 

• Mrs. strained band while writing blanket.”— Daily Paper. 

"^6- must now put in a claim for “scrivener’s palsy” 
chntradted while writing sheets-. 


DISILLUSION. 

When Esmb was about sis she had, I know, a firm in- 
tention of marrying me.' I had this on the best authority 

her father’s. He said she meant to kill my wife. 

“ That,”. I said, “ seems to me a little harsh. Eleanor is 
always most friendly to her ; moreover she feeds her well.” 

“ Oh,” he said, “ there is not the least ill-feeling about it. 
It ’s, just that it ’s the only way of getting rid of her.” 

A year or two has gone by ; peace has been quite decently 
kept, and I have been justified, I think, in feeling that a 
certain dignity, if not importance, had come into my excuse 
for existence. 

But I fear I have exaggerated my position.^ 

“ Master/' she said musingly to-day, that being the august 
name she has adopted for me, “I have been having my 
fortune told. Out of my hands,'* she added as she gravely 
examined the insides of her rather grubby paws. 

. “ Yes ? I asked breathlessly. 

“I am not to have a career," she sighed wistfully, “but 
I shall marry young, and my husband will be older than 

me.” ‘ / 

“That sounds rather jolly,” I said brightly. 

“I shall have two little boys," she continued. “One 
will be quite an ordinary boy, and the other,” she said 
proudly, “will be very famous.” 

“ I like the ordinary boy best,” I said. 

“ Master,” she said, with all the modesty that should ac- 
company a superlatively generous action, “ I am going to 
ask you to be a godfather to the ordinary boy.” 




THE CATTLE-DEUMMEK. 


Thk Babon of Bebfbbbeook sings : — 

“OH. THE BOAST BEBE OE OLD CANADA, 

AND OH, THE CANADIAN BOAST BEEE!" 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, July 24th . — A hundred 
years ago Sir Robert Peel founded the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and to-day 
his grandson was nominally in charge 
of the Constabulary (Ireland) Bill, which 
marks the final stage in its abolition. 
I say nominally ” because it was Lord 
Carson who really dominated the pro- 
ceedings. 

In language sufficiently pungent he 
expressed the opinion that the Govern- 
ment spokesman knew nothing about 
Ireland or the Force that for a century 
was the mainstay of law and order in 
that country, and he induced the Peers 
to accept sundry changes in the Bill, 
by way of making it a more generous 
measure. In vain Lord Peel pointed 
out that most of these changes in- 
fringed the financial “ privilege of the 
Commons. The cause of generosity to 
the R.I.C. secured for Lord Carson the 
support of two Liberal ex-Viceroys, 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Crewe, who 
can rarely have found themselves in 
agreement with him before. 

The debate on the Canadian Cattle 
Embargo was not quite so lively as it had 


been expected to be. The announcement 
that the Cabinet was divided on the 
subject, and that the decision would be 
left to the free vpte of the House, had 
prepared us for a repetition of what 
happened over the women’s suffrage 
controversy, when Ministers belaboured 
their colleagues and embraced their 
opponents with equal fervour. On this 
occasion the early speakers — Mr. T, 
Shaw and Mr. Percy for the removal 
of the embargo. Captain Evans and 
Captain Elliott for its retention — 
were all a little long in the wind. Sir 
Arthur Grifpith-Boscawen earned 
the delighted cheers of the embargoists 
for an obviously sincere and almost 
convincing plea that the “ pledge ” was 
not to admit Canadian cattle, but merely 
to remove a stigma from them; but 
Mr. Churchill reminded his colleague 
that when the pledge was given in 1917 
it was made dependent upon the supply 
of shipping, and “ you do not require 
ships to remove a stigma.” By 247 
to 171 the House voted for the removal 
of the embargo. 

Tuesday, July 25th . — The Govern- 
ment have been accused of being luke- 
warm in their desire for the reform of 


the Upper Plouse. It is quite intelligi- 
ble, anyhow, that the Prime Minister 
should cherish kindly feelings towards 
a body for whose composition he is so 
largely responsible. But the Peers, 
ungrateful creatures, show no re- 
ciprocity, and .seem to think that un- 
less they defeat the Government at least 
once every sitting they have, like 
Marcus Aurelius, **lost a day,” This 
time it was Lord Lambourne, with the 
Exportation of Horses Bill, who admin- 
istered the stroke. Lord Ancaster, 
for the Board of Agriculture, pleaded 
that to charge a veterinary’s fee of 
twenty pounds for every old horse ex- 
ported would practically prohibit tlie 
trade, “ So much the better,” said the 
Peers in effect, and they passed the 
Second Reading by 63 to 45. 

Then they turned once more to the 
question of their own reformation. 
Lord Stuart of Wortley thought 
they would be wise to rebuild their 
House before the storm fell upon them, 
though he admitted that no reform 
would save them from a revolution con- 
ducted not by argument but with stink- 
bombs. But LordLoNGdeclaredthat the 
record of the House “ was so wholly ad- 
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mirable as to be almost extraordinary,” 
and doubted’ if the proposed “reforms ” 
would in any way improve it. Lord 
Abeedeen welcomed the possibility of 
admitting Nonconformist Ministers and 
women, and Lord Chaenwood, after an 
exhaustive examination of the merits 
and defects of the 
American Senate, 
doubted the wisdom 
of introducing the 
elective principle, and 
so putting the Upper 
House into competi- 
tion with the Lower. 

The House of Com- 
mons always contains 
at least one member 
whose instinct is to be- 
lieve that, in any dis- 
pute between a black,, 
man and a white, the 
white man is in the 
wrong. Colonel Wedg- 
wood, the most not- 
able holder of this be- 
lief in the present 
House, slipped up 
rather badly when he 
called attention to the 
bombing of certain 
Hottentots in South-West Africa, and 
wanted to know what the Government 
were going to do about it. Mr. Chubch- 
ILL quietly reminded him that the Man- 
date for what was formerly “German- 
West’^ was held not by this country 
but by the Union of South Africa. 
Colonel Wedgwood tried to cover his 
retreat by suggesting that we ought 
bo call the attention of the League of 
Nations to theseproceedings; 
to which Mr. Ohurchild re- 
plied, amid general cheers, 
that he hoped we should find 
some better occupation in the 
League than to attack our own 
I>ommions. 

A report that a motor-bus 
semee had been established 
between Bagdad and Aleppo 
has recently disturbed the 
repose of Lieut,' Commander 
Kekwobthy. Would it be 
self-supporting, and, if not, 
who would make u|) the de- 
ficit ? Were the Arabs along 
the route to be subsidised not 
to snipe at the vehicles, and, 
if so, who was finding the 
money ? Mr. Chuechill had 
no official information on the 
subject, but was able to assure 
him that any enterprise of 
the kind would be a purely 
private venturi. 

. ' The House generally was 
''d^%hted to hear from Mr. 

that if it got 


through its allotted task of work by 
Friday the 4th it might go for its 
holidays, and, better still, that it 
need not return until November 14th. 
Neither Mr. Clynbs nor Sir Donald 
Maclean, however, was ‘prepared to 
accept the boon without a little criti- 





Stage Manager of CoaZition Company, “Quite a nice utile scrap. One 

MIGHT ALMOST THINK YOU WERE REALLY EIGHTINO.” 

Sir a. <3riffith-Boscawen, Mr. Churchill. Mr. Lloyd George. 

cism. As the former seemed to think 
that the Government had not done 
enough, and the latter complained that 
there had been too much legislation, 
their remarks cancelled one another. 

The House set about its work with a 
will and sat up till the small hours to 
get rid of the Electricity Bill and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

Wednesday i July 26th . — On the sub- 





CmiMBEllLAIN. “Now IF YOU ’BE EXTRKMELY GOOD BOYS, 
AND WORK EXTRA HARD TILL THE END OP TERM, I WILL GIVE YOU 
A THREE months’ HOLIDAY.” 

Masterly . Mjcleaw., “ Wh^ye had too much work as it is.” 
Master “On the contrary, I should like more.” 


ject of the Cattle Embargo Captain 
Wedgwood Benn pleasantly inquired if 
the Minister op Agriculture intended 
to carry out a policy which he had de- 
scribed in advance as “a betrayal of 
his trust;” hoping, presumably, to 
draw an announcement of resignation, 
But Sir A. Boscawen, 
with an air of con- 
scious virtue, replied, 
“ I shall do my duty ; 
I always do my duty,” 
and left his question- 
ers guessing. 

Following the ex- 
ample of the London 
County Council the 
authorities of the 
Royal Parks are going 
to allow Sunday 
games under certain 
rostrictions. Lord 
Balfour . will no 
doubt be glad to learn 
that the hard courts 
in Regent’s Park will 
be open on Sundays, 
and the Prime Min- 
ister will be inter- 
ested to hear that 
Richmond Park may 
shortly be added to the list of those 
places where be can, but does not, in- 
dulge in Sabbath golf. 

.Fresh from the Hague Sir Philip 
Lloyd Gbeame and Mr, Hilton Young 
gave a surprisingly hopeful account of 
their efiorts to instil common sense and 
common honesty into the Russian dele- 
gates. Mr. Clynes complained that 
Russia had been “placed by us in the 
position of a political out- 
cast,” but admitted that “ she 
could not afiord to stand by 
a policy which eliminated her 
from the rest of the world ; ” 
and the Prime Minister, in 
one of the most closely-ar- 
gued speeches that he has 
made for some time, laid down 
the one condition — the recog- 
nition of private property — 
which would enable Russia 
to regain her place in the 
normal life of Europe. 

By way of showing how 
much more sensible we asxe 
than those benighted Rus- 
sians, the House of Commons 
spent the last two hours of 
a long sitting in a continuous 
tramp through the Division 
Lobbies. 

Thw^sday^ Jidy 27th. — 
Counsels of perfection were 
shov/ered upon the Air Min- 
istry by the Peers to-night. 
Unfortunately they were 
often of a most contradictory 
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kind. Lord Londonderry considered 
the arguments in favour of a separate 
Air Force were overwhelming, and Lord 
Montagu insisted that Air Force officers 
must be caught young and kept in the 
service as long as possible. On the other 
hand, Lords Vernon and Long declared 
that Navy and Army must have their 
own aerial squadrons, manned by their 
own officers. 

The Air Ministry, I gathered from 
Lord Goreld, is doing its best with 
inadequate resources and in the face of 
Press criticisms “ usually uninformed, 
frequently futile, and sometimes arrant 
nonsense,” to satisfy all these conflict- 
ing claims. He boldly asserted that the 
Government had a “definite ” air policy, 
but, perhaps for strategic reasons, did 
not explain whether the Air Force or 
the Navy or the Army will be primarily 
responsible for resisting the aerial attack 
that will herald the next war. 

Even the Prime Minister does not 
seem to be quite sure, for, in reply to 
questions in the Commons, he said that 
the whole subject of air defence was 
now under consideration by the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, but no 
decision had yet been taken. 

To the satisfaction of the many 
Members who patronize the straps of 
the Undei^round Railway Mr. Neal 
announced that there was to be an in- 
quiry into the fares. 


HELEN. 

[“'Helen as a casus helli disappears and her 
place is taken by a trade monopoly.” 

Morniiuf Post.] 

W'aixLED to Heaven, high stood Troy ; 

Where is she now, oh where? 

Paris the lover, the ivory boy, 

Helen the loved, the rare ? 

Helen the kind, 

Helen the curled,, 

Helen the loveliest rose of the world ? 

Ashes are they ? Ancient dust ? 

Echoes of songs long sung ? 

Back with the gods and the old times 
thrust, 

Lost with a world once young ? • 
Nay, she remains, 

Helen, whose lips 

Hastened the heroes and speeded the 
ships. 

Find new faith and reasons new ,* 

Down with each old ideal ; 

Say that Trade is the one thing true, 
Money the one thing real ; 

Helen still counts, 

Helen the call, 

Helen the trouble twixt gentlemen all. 

Walk the English ways of Spring, 
Stepping the mad March road ; 

Bold cock partridges, battling, ring, 

All in the gay old mode ,' 

Helen ’s the way, 

Helen the flail, 

Helen eternal, the mate to the male. 


Timbered chase or corrie stark, 

Dusk and October's chill ; 

You’ve heard the stags in the angry 
dark 

Fighting their ugly fill? 

Helen occurs. 

Hind or pied doe, 

Helen for ever the fire to the tow. 

More are we than buck or bird, 
Nathless on green or in tap, 
Anywhere, briefly, that fist follows word, 
Helen ’s mixed up in the scrap ; 
Helen the lass, 

Helen tlie prize, 

Helen the wherefore of countless black 
eyes. 

Tall stoo'd Troy the stars to kiss : 

Where is she now, ah where ? 

Dust and ashes an' all, she is, 

Helen 's still young, still fair ; 

Helen the Cause, 

Time cannot cheat 

Helen the witch with the world at her 
feet. 

Comme il faut. 

From the description of a rural 
sports meeting : — 

“Catching the live pig (ladies) „ Winifred 
Pork .” — Local Pa^er, / 

“Miss belongs to a Brisrtol family md 

is a grandfather of Mr. of 

, Promnciql Paper, 

Girls will be granddads tliese days. 
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THE SNOWBALL. 

‘‘ What,’’ said he, “ am I to do about 
this?” and he handed me a flimsy 
sheet of paper, typewritten, with a long 
list of names on it, each separated by 
the word to.” The last two names 
were written by hand, the last of all 
being his own. At the foot of the 
names were these instructions : — 

“GOOD LUCK. 

Copy this in full and send to nine friends 
to whom yon wish good luck. 

This chain, started by an Ameri- 
can officer, should go round the 
world three times. 

Do not break this chain, for who- 
ever does will have bad luck. 

Do it within twenty-four hours 
and count nine days. 

You will then have some great 
fortune. 

Bemember, if you believe it, it 
is so.” 

I handed it back. 

“ But you don’t say what I 
am to do with it,” he said. 

“It’s a matter on which 
advice is useless,” I replied. 

“ If you believe in it, you will 
at once sit down and try to 
think of nine friends to whom 
you wish good luck. It ’s a 
large numbei% it *s almost a 
prohibitive number, but you ’ll 
try. Then, having collected 
them, you’ll copy the thing 
out nine times and send it ofl. 

Because you ’re superstitious 
and you want a bit of good 
luck; even more, you don’t 
want bad luck. But if you 
don’t believe in it, you ’ll fling 
it in the waste-paper basket.” 

“ I don’t think I could de- 
stroy it,” he said. “ Suppose 
it ’s true. How could I dare 
to break the chain? ” 

^ “Then copy it out nine 
times and despatch it,” I 
said. “But within twenty- 
four hours.” 

“I’m horribly busy to- 
day,” he replied. 

“Then throw it away and forget it,” 

I said. 

* “I simply daren’t do that,” he said. 

“ It would break the chain and bring 
me bad luck. Wouldn’t it be all right 
if I waited till Sunday ? ” 

I pointed out that it must be done 
within twenty-four hours. 

“ What a nuisance ! ” he said. “ But 
Heaven knows I could do with * great 
fortune.’ ” 

“ Then go without lunch and think 
of nine friends,” I said. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t go without lunch,” 
he replied. “ I depend on lunch.” 

“Here, let me tear it up,” I said, 
extending a hand. 


His face blanched. “ I couldn’t,” he 
said. “ I should never forgive myself. 
Just think of something wonderful hap- 
pening before the end of nine days. 
What would you do if you were in my 
place ? ” he asked. 

“ Me? ” I said. “I should throw it 
in the waste-paper basket. I can’t be 
bothered with superstition.” 

And so I left him. 

The next morning I received a letter 
in his handwriting and discovered that 
he had been base enough to send one 





AIr. 


“CUBIOSITIES OF LITEEATUBE.” 

JoHH Drikkwatee steeps himself in the Burns 

TRADITION. 

of his nine copies to me. My first im- 
pulse was to throw it in the waste- 
paper basket, but something checked 
me and I read it once more : — > 

“GOOD LUCK. 

Copy this in full and send to nine friends 
to whom you wish good luck. 

This chain, started by an American officer, 
should go round the world three times. 

, Do not break ^his chain, for whoever does 
will have bad luck. 

Do it within twenty-four hours and count 
nine days. 

You will then have some great fortune. 

Bemember, if you believe it, it is so.” 

Whoon earth is this American officer? 

I thought. Is he a fanatic or a practical 
joker ? Is he a friend of the Post-Office 


— Mr. Kellaway himself, in masquer- 
ade, perhaps ? 

I began to do a little arithmetic — 
with astonishing results. If, for ex- 
ample, I were to sit down to-day and 
send off my nine copies, and each of 
the nine recipients did the same, and no 
one in the chain failed, by next Monday 
6,330,969 copies of the thing would be 
in circulation, and the sam^ number of 
persons assured of great fortune. This 
figure, I must say, shook me a good 
deal, because there can’t be so much 
good fortune in the world. 
This isn’t really a lucky 
planet, you know. 

And so I approached the 
waste-paper basket again. 

And then I remembered 
that so many people would 
fail to respond, that perhaps 
the run on the bank of for- 
tune might not be so serious 
after all, and there would be 
more for those who com- 
plied. 

But could any piece of luck 
recompense one for the dreary 
task of copying out anything 
nine times? j 

And had I the courage to I 
let nine of my friends know 
that I went in for this kind 
of foolishness ? 

And who were the nine 
friends to be ? Most of my 
friends have too much good 
luck as it is. 

I wondered if that Liver- 
pool lady who drew “Cap- 
tain Cuttle ” in the Calcutta 
Sweep had copied out nine of 
these forms. 

Had Lord W oolavington ? 
What kind of “ great for- 
tune” was I most needing? 

A great fortune, of course. 
But the words here were 
“ some great fortune” — which 
seemed to cut out money. If 
the American officer had writ- 
ten “ some fortune ” it would 
be more comforting. Still, fortune is 
fortune. 

I began to jot down the names of a 
few friends, but not one of them would 
do.^ They would all think my mind was 
giving way. 

Meanwhile my work was being neg- 
lected* Beally this kind of thing wasn’t 
fair. No one had any right to butt 
into other people’s lives with this rub- 
bish about breaking chains and bad 
luck. No one wants bad luck, of course, 
but unsettling nine of one’s friends was 
beyond a joke. I, at any rate, would 
not add to the nuisance. I reached out 
towards the waste-paper basket again 
And yet E.V.L. 
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A LA FBANQAISE. 

“ This is an example of what I always 
have maintained,” I said, tapping the 
paper with my pipe; “where should 
we be without our conventions ? ” 

“ Where, indeed ? ” said Joan. 

I looked at her admiringly. “You 
have the correct reply always on the 
tip of your tongue. Most women would 
simply have said, ‘Yes, dear,’ and I 
should have been chilled ; but you know 
exactly how to lead me on.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Joan. 

I wriggled my shoulders into the 
cushions and laid the paper on my knees. 

“Now here,” I began, “is a fellow 
who has been interviewing a maid. He 
has reported her, as he would have us 
believe, verbathn” 

“ I understand.” 

“ He gives her a little speech all to 
herself. She was a French maid.” 

“Ah, ha!” 

“ Her mistress’s room had been bur- 
gled. The speech describes how. But 
doe® the* reporter make her speak nat- 
urally 7 He does not. Her language 
is neither broken English nor French. 
It is the’conventional language of the 
French maid.”' 


“ Those conventions 1 ” said Joan, 
wagging her head. 

“ It is the simplest language to learn 
in the world if you know English. All 
you have to do is to say ‘ ze ’ for ‘ the ’ 
(whenever you remember to), interpo- 
late an occasional ^’Ow you say?’ and 
speak in the present tense. For the 
rest you talk English and think Eng- 
lish. Why did not the reporter make 
her speak naturally ? ” 

“ Tell me.” 

“Because the 2,835,610 registered 
readers (including casualties) of his 
paper won’t have it. We — and I speak 
as a registered reader ” 

“ But you 11 be a casualty some day, 
darling.” 

“ We, I say, have our fixed conception 
of a French maid. If she spoke broken- 
English we wouldn’t understand her. 
She must abida by our conventions. 
By these we shall know she is French. 
And when she says ‘ ’Ow you say ? ’ we 
all thrill and love her for doing so. We 
feel we could forgive her anything.” 
“Oh?” 

“ Take an instance. If Doris came 
to you and said, ^ The vase, Mum, fell 
off the mantel-piece when my back was 
turned,’ you ’d be angry.’" 


“ ’Mm ! ” 

“ But supposing she said, * Ze vase, 
Madame, fall off ze mantel-piece when 
my back is — ’ow you say? — turned.’ 
Different, isn’t it ? It seems almost a 
charming occurrence.” 

“ I think I see.” 

I rose, stretched myself and walked 
to the tantalus. 

“Hullo!” I said; “empty! Oh, I 
forgot ; I suppose the new case is out- 
side. You ordered it, didn’t you? ” 

Joan dropped her sewing and got up. 
She put a hand on my arm and smiled 
in a way that I can only describe as 
coquettish. 

“I’m awfully sorry, darling,” she 
said, “but I — * ow you say? — forget to.” 

More Glimpses of the Obvious. 

“Ail the verdure [at Goodwood] is green . . . 
Where the sun strikes the numerous patches 
of trees, whether in coppice or solitary clumps, 
deep shadows are left upon the ground.” 

Evening Paper, j 

“Whilst being most reasonable in price 
there are more ounces to the pound in — p— 
Wool than in either artificial silk or mercerised 
cotton of equal thickness.” 

m Lading 

That may be (tboitgtewe.ibiAt' it), but . 
are there as many inchas'lio' the foot ? 
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ROLAND: A MEMORY. 

Young Eoland, (Btat twenty-five, 

If those who love him read him 
rightly, 

Is grateful to be still alive, 

And treats his sacrifices lightly; 

He served three years of ceaseless strain 
In lands with human wreckage 
littered, 

Emerging from the ordeal sane, 
Unbrutalized and unembittered. 

He won a scholarship from school. 

But it was nearly five years later 
Before he came beneath the rule 
And magic of his alma mater ; 
Somewhat aloof, he owns the sway 
Of every influence that mellows, 

And goes his meditative way 
Among his more light-hearted fellows. 

Goodly to look at, good at games, 

No slave of “form ” nor awed by 
rumour. 

He does not let his serious aims 
Impair a freakish sense of humour ; 
Coining odd phrases to express 
A fancy delicately daring, 

A trifle casual in his dress 
And yet distinguished in his bearing. 

His taste in books is somewhat strange ; 
He loves Macaulay, Gibbon, 
Peacock, 

Without excluding, as a change, 

The “ larger lunacy ” of Leacock; 
Averse from those who seek to ban 
The ancient humanistic banner, 

You 'd tell him for an Oxford man, 
Although he lacks the Oxford manner. 

In science, ruthlessly “ applied ” 

And owning no control, no master, 
He finds the DeviFs surest guide 
To race-destruction, world- disaster; 
He is not minded to deplore 
The passing of De Veres and 
Howards ; 

He sees an evil worse than War — 

The Peace of conscientious cowards. 

Unmoved by any passionate pleas 
For giving rule to youth and num- 
bers ; 

Loth to admit the world’s disease 
Is wholly due to senile slumbers ; 
When fathers fretfully complain. 

And sons resentfully revile them, 

Till poison works in either brain. 

He only longs to reconcile them. 

His parents, deeply in his debt, 

Find him a younger, stronger brother. 
Still heart-whole, for no women yet 
Challenge the love he bears his 
mother ; 

Too faithful to detect a flaw. 

Too generous-hearted to disparage, 

He never will confirm the saw 
, That loyal sonship ends with mar- 
' ‘ riage. 


I see him, but 'tis in a dream 
Born of insatiable longing, 

A vision radiant with the gleam 
Of memories ever freshly thronging ; 
For Eoland fell four years ago ; 

Four silent years keep us asunder, 
Yet cannot dim the after-glow 
Of love and reverence and wonder. 

WORMS THAT TURNED. 

The sea was grey and choppy, the 
sky was grey and sunless, and the air 
was full of chilly draughts. Neverthe- 
less, John had intimidated me into ac- 
companying him as far as the beach. 
We had brought bathing material — I 
under protest. 

“ I don’t think I’ll go in to-day,” I 
said weakly. 

“My dear fellow, why not?” said 
John, with a sort of tolerant contempt. 

“ Bit of a chill on the liver,” I mur- 
mured, and added a convulsive “ Ugh ! ” 
as corroboration. 

“You want hardening,” said John. 
“ Sea-bathing is Nature’s own cure for 
susceptibility to chills on the liver.” 

I knew he lied. 

“ Different if you were a stuffy old 
woman,” said John. 

I almost wished I were. 

It really was a repulsive outlook, and 
the sea was the most repulsive thing in 
sight. 

“ I don’t think I will, John,” I fal- 
tered. 

“ Funking it ? ” asked John keenly. 

“ Oh, no. No. Not that,” I said. 

It simply is not done — to confess 
that you funk sea-bathing, under any 
circumstances, even if the thermometer 
be below zero and the coast be fringed 
with icebergs. If you can invent any 
excuse not utterly transparent, you 
may escape: but to own that you funk 
it is to let down the whole of our island 
race. 

“Then don’t talk rot,” said John. 

“ You ’ll love it once you are in.” 

John is one of those comfortably 
adipose men who look as though they 
never shiver. I am incurably lean, 
and cold shrivels me instantly. 

bathe, John,” I said, “and 
I ’ll watch you from here and wait for 
you.” 

“Not at all,” said John. “ Shan’t go 
in unless you come too.” 

All Johns are like, that. They are 
not cruel ; they only like to see you 
suffer, to the glorification' of their own 
superior masculinity. 

“Why won’t you bathe unless I 
do ? ” 1 asked. 

John evaded the point. “Come along 
and undress,” he said. 

The word “undress” settled it. I 
looked at the very grey sea, I savoured 


the very chilly air, and I thought of 
my fairly warm body in contact with 
the two. A shiver and a spasm of 
defiance passed through me simul- 
taneously. 

“I am not coming,” I said, with de- 
liberation. “ I have not got a chill on 
the liver, and I don’t intend to get one. 
Whether I am funking is irrelevant. I 
simply am not coming. If you try to 
make me I shall scream. And if you 
want to bathe to-day you can have^'the 
whole sea to yourself.” 

John looked at me rather stupidly. 
Johns can cope wuth evasion but not 
with plain speaking. ' 

“Oh, well,” he said, after a trying 
pause. “ What are you going to do 
then ? ” 

“Going back to tlie hotel,” I said, 
“to play billiards,” and I started to 
move away — away from that dreadful 
sea. 

John shuffled after me. “I’ll give 
you a game if you like,” he said, and 
off we strode. 

Why did not John — the eager, lusty, 
cold-proof John — bathe by himself ? I 
do not know. I am no psychologist. 

I am only a worm that turned. 

But John is another. He turned too. 

SCOTLAND'S TRIBUTE. 

[“When the Burns Federation visits Bir- 
mingham on September 1st and 2nd, its social 
functions will include a drive by the worship- 
pers of the Scottish Poet to the birthplace of 
Shakspeare.” — JOaAly Paper,"] 

What needs our Shakspbarb, for his 
honoured bones, 

A eulogy by Shaw or H. A. Jones, • 
Now that staunch Burnsites to his 
birthplace come 

From federated junketings at Brum ? 

Men by whom fealty to The Bard is 
given 

Will drive to Stratford— they will not 
be driven — 

And freely, where his sacred dust is 
hearsed, 

Will bare their heads in homage un- 
coerced. I 

Stands Scotland where she did ? Ay, 
man, hooch ay ! 

Her patriots, from Galashiels to Skye, 
Salute, ere their conventicle adjourns, 
“The Greatest Poet before Bobbie 
Burns.” E. k. E. 

“JuoG-E Stops Knitting,” 

PCeadline in Daily Paper, 
Thus setting a very proper example to 
the 'women in his court. 

“ The exhibition is the first of its kind to be 
heU since 1883, and that period coincides 
roughly with the rise to fame of the fried-fish 
saloons.” — Daily Pajyer. 

Which, of course, accounts for it. 
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TRAGEDY CF A REBELLIOUS HERO. 

The story of Jasper Brand, v/hich ap- 
peared some time ago in these coluinns, 
exposed the hard case of the typical 
villain of fiction, saddled with a name 
which leaves no calling open to -him 
but that of crime. To pursue a career 
of villainy through three hundred and 
twenty-seven serials and die by a violent 
death every time, does no doubt become 
monotonous. But even the innocent 
hero of fiction sometimes sufi'ers a great 
deal of annoyance at the hands of an 
author with an artistic conscience. Such 
authors would resent it if they were 
told that their characters were not alive ; 
yet they are apt to forget that most 
living beings have wills of their own 
and, like rebellious children, may kick 
against the arrange- 
ments made for them 
by an arbitrary parent 
and prefer to make their 
own. When a hero does 
this his author some- 
times has to take a very 
strong line with him. 

For instance : — I 

“And so, amid the 
crash of thunder and 
the flare of lightning, 

Patrick crossed Little 
Meadow, his face up- 
; turned to the driving 
rain. And in spite of 
the lines that told of 
wreck and confusion 
and failure there was 
on it a certain exulta- 
tion, an expression al- 
most of triumph. . . 

There was the click of 
a gate and the novelist 
laid down her pen and 
looked out of the window. A man in 
rough tweeds was coming in at the 
gate with a fox-terrier at his heels. 

He entered the room in his swiff 
decisive manner and stood looking down 
at her with an amused, slightly cynical 
' smile on his thin, brown, clear-cut face. 
The novelist recognised him in a mo- 
ment and sprang to her feet. 

“ Patrick 1’' she cried, and held out 
both hands to him. 

He bowed over them with that old- 
world courtesy which distinguished him. 

“You will forgive me for calling at 
this hour of the morning?’' he said, 
“ but I gather there is no time to lose 
and it's rather important — to me, at 
least.” 

. “ Of course, of course.” 

He sank rather wearily into the chair 
she indicated. 

“ Look.here,” he said, “ what are you 
I going to do about ’it ? ” 

about what ? ” . . ' . . * 


“This.” He thrust his hands into 
his pockets and hunched* his shoulders. 
“All my life I have been dogged by the 
most extraordinary ill-luck. I was ex- 
pelled from school — through no fault 
of my own, of course — hut still, there 
you are. I have always been hard-up. 
The opera on which I spent ten of the 
best years of my life is a complete failure. 
My only son has just died of scarlet 
fever and my wife has run away with 
my best friend- Don’t think I.’m blam- 
ing you — I have an almost feminine 
intuition in many ways — but I ask you, 
how is it all to end 

“ How,” asked the novelist with sud- 
den curiosity, “ would you end it'your- 
self?” 

“What about fetching Yiola back 
again ? She wasn't a bad little thing.” 


“ Oh, no ! ” she protested hastily. 
“Yiola never understood you. You 
would be miserable together.” 

“Well, then ” — he spoke boyishly, 
impulsively — “let me horsewhip St. 
Etienne. I haven't the vaguest how 
you do it ; I 've never whipped a horse 
in my life ; but T feel sure I could ,* and 
you'll pardon my saying so, but he 
really is an impossible cad.” 

“ He was your best friend,” she re- 
minded him severely, “ and you trusted 
him — i mplicitly. * ' 

“Well, how are you going to finish it ? ” 

“I'm sorry, but it's so awfully old- 
fashioned to nnish a novel at all nowa- 
days. I shall just stof and leave you 
to do the tidying-up.” 

“ Leave me walking about in a howl- 
ing thunderstorm ? I call that simply 
brutal.” 

“ But think what you have gained in 
character, in experience. You begin all 
over again.*’ 


[August 2, 1922. 

Begin all over again, do I ? ” He 
leapt to his feet. “By Jove ! And I 
will too.” He started for the door. 

“Pat! Patl” she cried, “what do 
you mean? You’re not; going to do 
anything rash ? ” 

“I’ll tell yon,” he said, “exactly 
what I 'm going to do. First of all I 
shall divorce Yiola. Then I shall write 
a successful musical comedy. Yes, I 
said musical comedy, one of those jolly 
things with a lot of catchy refrains — 

‘ We all want a latch-key when we *re 
twenty-one ' — that kind of thing. And 
if it doesn’t hit the popular taste I 'm 
a Dutchman. Then you remember 
Dorothy?” 

“ Oh,' no, no 1 ” moaned the novelist. 

“Yes, you do,” he said, wilfully mis- 
understanding her. “You remember 
her all right: rich, 
warm - hearted, vulgar 
Dorothy — ;at least you 
kept on calling her vul- 
gar; I never could see 
much amiss with her 
myself. You always 
said she cherished a 
hopeless passion forme. 
Well then, I 'm damn 
well going to marry 
Dorothy and have a 
good time — and several 
children, healthy ones 
who play football ; and 
I shall become a church- 
warden — and grow fat. 
So that 's that! ” 

He turned at the door 
and held out his hand, 
smiling. 

“We part friends, I 
hope? ” 

But the novelist could 
only watch him in fro- 
zen horror. 

When the gate had clicked to and 
he was gone she came to herself with 
a start and picked up her pen as if it 
had been a dagger. 

“ . . . A flash rent the sky from hori- 
zon to horizon,” she wrote, “ the trees 
were daguerreotyped against a livid 
yellow sky, and Patrick lay stretched 
amid the summer grass, his thin, keen 
face, with that look of triumph sfcill 
upon it, upturned to the pitiless heavens, 
his brown, shapely hands outflung, 
crushing the sodden daisies; never 
again to create wonder-music for the 
heedless unapprehending multitude, 
never again to be held out in speech- 
less longing, to clasp a dream and to fall 
empty and discouraged. Never again.” 

The novelist wrote “ Finis ” and laid 
down her pen. 

. “ I can’t help it,” she said remorse- 
fully ; “ I couldn’t have borne it — not 
Dorothy, not a churchwarden, not fatT" 
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Master (loho is going away for the holidays )^ am having ai^l the silver sent to the bank, Jane.” 
Maid (wJio is not brave ), “Oh, dear mb! What shall I have to give the burglars ie thbv come?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

Having forfeited an early opportunity of taclsling.^ Winter 
Gomes, because I found the first pages so very like an ob- 
stacle race, and refusing later to be overawed into reading 
so emphatic a best-seller, I came to Mr. A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson’s new novel, This Freedom (Hodder and Stoughton), 
with an unembarrassed mind. The problem is an interest- 
ing one : Can a woman with a passionate bent and inordi- 
nate capacity for business continue her chosen work after 
marriage and child-bearing ? Mr. Hutchinson’s answer is 
that she can’t, or her elder son will be expelled from school, 
marry the daughter of a clergyman and become a thief ; 
her only girl will succumb to an illegal operation, and her 
remaining son will commit suicide on the District Eailway. 
As Bosalie, the woman in question, couldn’t help thinking, 
it was all rather like the Book of Job. The author’s main 
conclusion may conceivably be right, but his reasoning and 
his piled-up catastrophes are far from being conclusive. 
Has one not known mothers who have continued their 
work, done their housekeeping and educating by proxy and 
retained the affection of their children ; as well as mothers, 
obstinate home-keepers and educators, who, being no hand 
at their job, have turned out the most unsatisfactory off- 
' spring ? It wouldn’t be fair to leave the impression that 
rthe author is unsympathetic towards the aspirations of the 
woman with a career. He is not. He is merely convinced 
that the aspirations are in fact, by reason of these results, 
absurd; and not merely (he contends) is a career incon- 
sistent with marriage but, because when a woman has 
once embraced anything she is absolutely unable to let it go, 
it is impossible before marriage. A thesis for feminists to 


ponder, courageously archaic and simple, and withal desper- 
ately ssrious, being, in fact, enlivened by but one joke. When 
Bosalie* s brilliant barrister-husband knocks her thumb with 
the hammer he said, “ Mice and Mumps 1 ” I gather that 
he thought more of the joke than I did, for he went on 
saying it for at least twelve years. Mightn’t this partly 
account for the unsatisfactory development of his children ? 

Books by distinguished newspaper proprietors have a 
never-failing charm, and Lord Eiddell has many striking 
things to say in Some Things that Matter (Hoddeb and 
Stoughton), Banging over a wide variety of subjects, 
he shows an equal familiarity with and mastery of them all. 
“ A lack of concentration,” he tells us in his essay on “ How 
to Concentrate,” is due to inattention. And again, in 
“ How to Observe,” he writes, “Most people are unobservant 
except in regard to matters in which they are keenly 
interested.” Sophocles, Plato and Carlyle are recom- 
mended as literature by Lord Eiddell, and poetry attracts 
him so strongly that he will have everyone read it. “ It is 
best to begin,” he says, “with something simple, even 
The Ingoldsby Legends, or with a good anthology of English 
verse containing the star turns, from which you can make 
your own selection, or with a poem full of lilt and rhythm 
which tells a dramatic story, such as Tennyson’s BevengeT 
The laws of thought and judgment and the art of public 
speaking are treated with no less insight and acumen, “ It 
may be asked,” he states very shrewdly, “ in what respect 
do speeches differ from a pamphlet or a magazine article. 
There is an essential difference. Speech has a human 
element lacking in the written word, because speech is the 
communication between the speaker and his audience, face 
to face.” The last chapter in this book is on “ The Moral 
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Duty of Belief,” and his lordship notes here that, if the 
evidence that satisfies Sir Olivee Lodge as to the existence 
of departed spirits were brought to himself in connection 
with a business proposition, he would want to look into it 
very carefully. I shall turn to my News of the World with 
a freshened interest every Sunday after all this good advice. 

Miss Eachel Swete Macnamaea has been quite clever in 
so arranging matters in her novel, Stolen Fruit (Huest and 
Blackett), that it seems natural enough that Darner Lajig- 
rislie should suspect his wife, Pamela, of having once spent 
a very foolish week alone with a man friend at a Cornish 
inn. Theirs had been a marriage of convenience : Darner, a 
widower, wanted a step-mother for his little daughter, Dido, 
and Pamela wanted a home of her own. It had grown 
into one of love, and when malicious gossip and her own 
behaviour persuade Langrishe that his wife is not as 
CiBSAR’s, the world grows very dark for both of them. The 
explanation of the mystery is that, by one of those co- 
incidences which make novel- writing possible, Tim Doran, 
the hero of the Cornish 
episode, is not only the 
friend of Pamela's child- 
hood, but also Dido's 
lover. Dido is by now 
violently in love with 
a Drench excavator of 
Egyptian antiquities — 
most of the story takes 
place on the banks of 
the Nile — and when 
her step-mother finds 
out the truth gets her 
to promise secrecy. 

Pamela, who hasn’t 
blue eyes and Irish an- 
cestry for nothing, 
suffers much at her 
husband’s hands, or 
rather at his tongue, 
before Mi ssMacnamara 
allows them to achieve, 
with Dido's help, an 
even enhanced happi- 
ness. Although Dido's 
love passages with her Frenchman are a little tempestuous, 
reminding one of the conventional film treatment of such 
scenes, and although the plot turns upon such an un- 
leasing, though, as it happens, innocuous, incident, the 
ook is really simple and pleasant and clean and ought to 
gratify a good many of those readers whose thirst is rather 
for entertainment than literature. 

It was, I suppose, inevitable that Mr. Warwick W. 
Armstrong should be constrained to write a book. Our 
publishers (an intelligent but imitative race) are in some 
danger of over-doing the excellent plan of engaging a recog- 
nised authority to write a book on his pet subject. Imma- 
terial to them whether he knows how to write or not ; he is 
an expert ; there is sure to be a large section of the public 
anxious to spend money to see what he has to say. Thus 
Mr. W. T. Tildbn gave us The Art of Laion Tennis; Messrs. 
Beaid and Vaedon and a whole row of others their views 
of how to play golf ; thus too Mr. Armstrong steps forward 
with The Art of Cricket (Methuen). I may as well say at 
once that those who procure the book hoping to find any 
interesting revelations of Mr. Armstrong’s own personality, 
or any echo of the little controversies that arose during 
%t|ieAlistralian visit of last year on matters of sportsman- 


ship, will be disappointed. The author keeps solidly to his 
' subject, and has something useful to say on all branches 
of the great game, though possibly it is not always put as 
clearly as it might be. The pen, with him, is not mightier 
than the bat. But the older school of critics will be glad to 
note that he is impeccably sound on all the burning ques- 
tions of the day. He warns young cricketers against 
attempting the hook, and he is all against the so-called “ two- 
eyed stance.” He considers that we were astonishingly 
bad at running between the wickets, and that we packed 
our slips too closely. The general reader may yawn at this, 
but the keen student will no doubt read, mark and profit. 

I wish Miss Margaret Peterson had contented herself 
with telling mawhat Ninon (Cassell) did, and left me to 
guess why she did it. Not that I should have tried to guess 
for very long — nor would you — for in the first place Ninon 
is too much of a puppet, to have any motives of her own, 
and in the second place her life is such a series of thrills 
that its lack of psychological coherence doesn’t matter two 

pins. There is Ninon 
(in green gauze) pre- 
paring to leap from a 
sinking liner ; Ninon 
lashed to the side of 
the strong, silent man 
she had so scandalized 
by her frivolities on 
board; the rescue of 
Nmon and Dick, and 
their acclamation as 
husband and wife by 
the rescue party ; their 
marriage and their de- 
parture for Bast Africa. 
So far so good. But 
just before “ The Last 
of England ” tahleatb 
a drunken stepfather, 
primed with innuendo, 
turns up out of Ninon's 
ambiguous past ; and 
there is a long inter- 
lude of misunderstand- 
ing between the hus- 
band and wife who would otherwise start living happily 
ever afterwards before they got to Africa, and leave no 
room for Zidoki. As it is, Zidoki, the native king wlio 
looms large in Ninon's flight from her husband, is the most 
human figure in what I can best describe, with no sense 
of disparagement, as an excellent deck-chair novel. 

It is by no means easy to offer advice to lads and young 
men without providing food for the pruriently-minded, and 
it is rnuch to Sir Eobert Badbn-Po well’s credit tliat in 
Bovering to Success (Jenkins) he tackles various problems 
fearlessly and at the same time avoids the pitfalls that lie 
in wait for writers on such delicate subjects. No one can 
question his zeal in the task that he has undertaken, and 
in this book (published at the small price of half-a-crown) 
it remains unabated. Possibly there may be flaws in his 
literary style, but the cleanness and soundness of his matter 
more than compensate for any defect of manner. Here 
he deals successively with Horses, Wine, Women, Humbugs 
and Irreligion, and I need hardly say that the inclusion of 
women in this curious assortment means no disrespect to 
them. One has only to read what he has written on the 
subject of chivalry to realize what Sir Eobert considers, 
the ideal attitude of men in their relations with women. 


THE NEAREST VILLAGE AND YOU 
CHANGE 1 ’ 

FERENCS TO THEM.” 



Despairing hus-driver {new to the route, to condicctor who is equally ignorant), 
“Look ’ere, Bill. I can’t find the blinkin’ place 1 I’ll just go on to 

CAN ’OLLER OUT ‘ StOW-ON-THE-’IlL ! AlL 
They’re all joy-riders, anyway, and it won’t make no die- 
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He AD EES of The Daily News have been 
discussing the propriety of allowing 
their children to mix casually with other 
children on the sands. There is, of 
course, thegrave dangerthat theparents 
of the other children may be readers of 
another daily paper. 

According to a leading veterinary 
surgeon the practice of kissing dogs is 
a factor in the spreading of pyorrhoea. 
No doubt this is why so manv do^s 
prefer just to shake a paw, " 

We note that a new ball game called 
“Disco,"' which promises to have a 
future, has been demonstrated in Batter- , 
sea Park. It remains to be seen if it I 
will become sufficiently 
popular in England for 
a foreign country to win 
the championship. 

With regard to the 
grouse prospects, re- 
ports from the refriger- 
ators indicate that birds 
will be found well for- 
w^ard on the Twelfth. 

Mr. PiNHAs Euten- 
BERO is reported as de- 
nying that heis a second 
Moses. We can only 
regret that the rumour 
was given publicity in 
these columns, 

si: sic 

A fish twenty feet 
long and weighing a ton 
has been captured in 
Dundalk Bay, Ireland. 

A robust angler writes 
to say that, if it has 
two hooks in its mouth and shows signs 
of a struggle, it is the one that broke 
away from him a few days ago. 

An instrument has been invented 
which enables people to sing without 
being heard outside the room. All that 
we now necKl is an applianc© which 
enables them to sing without being 
heard inside the room. ‘ 

A North of England clergyman hopes 
to popularise the game of draughts by 
arranging an inter-county competition- 
Our view is that it would be better to 
dispose of the Irish problem first. 

QcEeensland is thinking of abolishing 
oa;^fed punishment. Amongst the more 
refined murderers it seems there is 
little demand for it. 

According to The Daily Express, 


Mr. E. C. McKat, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
decorated a blank wall in front of his 
house- with a landscape, and several 
birds trying to alight in the imaginary 
trees broke their necks. Need we say 
that Ohio is in America? 

❖^Jlc 

A Glasgow schoolmaster has reminded 
a London audience that Scotsmen are 
not always playing the bagpipes. This 
supports our contention that they only 
use them in self-defence. 

According to a recent report, fewer 
postmen were bitten by dogs in 1921. 
It is thought that too much postman 
is apt to make the average dbg bilious. 

We understand that the hundred 
yards' sprint for plumbers" mates in- 



*‘That takes a bit of nonsiG, George.” 

“Yes, I BECKON they pay them peliiErs pbetty high, William.” 
“Which peelers, George?” 

“Them fellers sitting bound the table,, William.” 


eluded in a Sports programme last week 
is proving a great success. The winner’s 
name will be published as soon as he 
completes the course. 

A Ford car owned by the Mayor of 
HemelHempstead has been stolen three 
times and restored by the police on 
each occasion. We wish him better 
luck next time. ... ... 

“Are the poor really happy ? ” asks 
a contemporary. We never answer 
these personal questions. 

. “It will soon be possible to collect 
money by wireless/*' declares a daily 
paper. This wUl come as a blow to those 
ardent listeners-in in Aberdeen who are 
atpresent enjoying the wireless sermons. - 

“ When I first saw St. PauTs as a 
child,” writes Dean Inge, “ the effect of . 


the interior was cold, dark and dingy.” 
This explains a good deal. 

The Brighton Council has banned 
Sunday games in the local parks. The 
desire is to preserve the place as a sanct- 
uary for those who run down for the 
week-end to escape the abandonment of 
. London. ... ... 

The Eussian Fleet is stated to have 
been sufficiently repaired to enable it to 
manoeuvre in the Baltic. There is no 
truth, however, in the rumour that the 
Bolsheviks have asked for the loan of 
a retired Admiral, to be locally known 
as Scottsky, to teach them what is the 
use of a battleship, 

A Missouri woman is seeking a divorce 
because she has dis- 
covered that her hus- 
, band wrote poetry be- 
fore they were married. 
This only shows how 
advisable it is for a man 
to make an open con- 
fession of his dark se- 
crets before marriage. 

, With reference to the 
threatened revival of the 
modes depicted in State 
portraits o! eighty or 
ninety years ago we un- 
derstand that the lead- 
ing fashion topic is “If 
Winterhalter Comes/’ 

sli s’: 

A speaker at the Brit- 
ish Medical A.ssocia- 
tion’s Congress attribut- 
ed the drinking of rum- 
and-milk to an ancient 
discovery that milk icn 
hibits intoxication. 
This refutes the theoi’y that the rum is 
added to prevent the milk from rushing 
to the head and turning into butter. 

A green monkey with a pink tail and 
brown eyebi*ows has been exhibited 
at the Zoological Park, Washington. 
Those who have inspected it say that ‘ 
it reminds them of the good old days 
before Prohibition. 

Bed Indians of the Oklahoma Eeser- ' 
vations have barred jazz music at their 
tribal dances. The feeling is that the 
best people don*t care for these Ameri- 
can innovations. 

People who eat in caf^s often chew 
their food in time with the music, we 
read. This explains why men have 
been heard to ask the leader of the 
orchestra to play faster as they w^anted 
to catch a train. 
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THE END OF THE SEASON. 

A Tbibute to Ceetain Pillars of Society, 

Your term is done ; the Season's toil 
; Has touched its final consummation ; 

And you who bore its dust and moil 
May take a well-deserved vacation ; 

May doff, as you emerge from Cowes, 

Your landsman's rig of old sea-rover. 

And pay to Heaven your pious vow^s 
Because the awful strain is over. 

The claims of Epsom tried you hard ; 

Stoutly you suffered Ascot's rigours; 

You went right through the Horse Show’s card ; 

, At Wimbledon you worked like niggers ; 

Poverty’s pinch has all along 
Made labour seem still more laborious, 

Yet Goodwood saw you going strong 
(No wonder people called it '‘glorious”). 

And now at length, your public task 
Accomplished, you have won a warrant 

To take your private ease, and bask 
* By moor and fen, by crag and torrent; 

Guerdon of toil, but ah ! how brief ! 

A few short weeks to taste its beauty — 

Then Autumn and the first dead leaf 
Call you to Doncaster and Duty. O. S. 

WHAT^S SAUCE FOR JERRY-, . . 

At income-tax time (and Buff Eorms are now in season) 
a poor man's fancy sadly turns to thoughts of the Boche — 
wondering if, and when, he will make it convenient to pay 
something on account in the little matter of the World War 
which we thoughtlessly won — Heaven help us ! — four years 
ago.. 

While tax-collectors are paying for the War with the lion's 
share of my miserable stipend, experts are debating the 
question, “Can Germany pay?” And they are leisurely 
folk (the experts, not the tax-collectors). Eor four years 
they have calmly and dispassionately considered the prob- 
lem in the balmy air of all the 'most beautiful seaside resorts 
of Europe. 

' They say a scheme must be perfected for the economic re- 
construction of Hunland. It seems, curiously enough, that 
; Jerry is suffering from the effects of the War, poor fellow ! 
So am I. 

I have repeatedly explained to our tax-collector that I 
too am suffering from the effects of the War. I have 
told him that my economic reconstruction, like Jerry’s, is 
a matter of some importance. I have begged him to ar- 
, range a long series of conferences— the longer the better — 
with all the other tax-collectors, to go thoroughly into the 
question of whether I can pay, and to propose schemes for 
repairing my fallen fortunes. 

The fellow replies, on buff memoranda, with menaces : — 

“ Unless I receive a remittance within ten days from this 
date . . And all that sort of thing. 

This is stark militarism. My democratic, pacifist, 1922 
blood seethes. They rattle the sabre at me, these tax-col- 
lectors. They hint darkly that my suburban Ruhr Valley 
will be occupied in ten days by brokers unless I jolly well 
stump up, 

, I.look at my Victory Medal and ask myself, “ What is the 

| 4ruit of victory ? ” ’ And the answer is a lemon. 

morning I read two articles on Germany by two 
“experts, "as theirpapers called them. Onesaid, “Germany 


is prosperous.” The other said, “Germany is bankrupt,” 
Gott strafe experts I 

Eor example, observe the German sort. After they had 
won the Eranco-German War of 1870 they agreed unani- 
mously and enthusiastically that war indemnities must be 
paid on the spot-cash principle. To-day, however, they are 
agreed, unanimously again, that it is impossible to pay war 
indemnities at all. 

“Indemnities?” says Jerry. “Indemnities? Come, 
come — let us talk of economics.” And everybody and his 
secretary and his under- secretary and his typist take first- 
class tickets to the Riviera and talk it over. 

It seems a pity that the idea of an economic recon- 
struction of the enemy was unknown to the arts of warfare 
in Bismarck's day. How that bluff old Prussian would 
have thrown himself heart and soul into the congenial and 
typically Prussian task of effecting the economic recon- 
straction of Erance ! How eloquently he would have pleaded 
with Germany’s bankers to lend Erance a few millions to 
be going on with!^ How blithely he would have hailed 
the New Rules of Civilised Warfare, by which it is enacted 
that the conqueror foots the bill ! ’ 

^ The Great War was rich in lessons. I do hope that the 
richest lesson of all has been learned by the British War 
Office. I do trust that the General Staff have been in- 
structed to lose the next war in order to avoid the financial 
inconvenience of paying the war indemnity. 

Last night I dreamed a fantastic dream, I dreamed that 
Germany had won the War and that the Kaiser arid Von 
Hindenburg were appealing for a loan to help us pay the 
indemnity due under the Treaty of London, 1918/ The 
Supreme War Lord (in my dream) delivered a moving har- 
angue at Potsdam reproving certain sections of the-Gejmaix. 
Press for demanding that the industrialdistricts of conquered 
England should be occupied by Geririan troops unless the 
indemnity were paid without further delay. “ We must 
help England,” said His Majesty, “to ” - 

At that interesting juncture I was awakened from my 
dream by a loud irritating rat-tat at the front-door. It was 
the postman. He delivered another ultimatum from the 
income-tax department’s chief inquisitor. 

I replied in the following terms : 

Sir, — Owing to the devastated regions in my banking ac- 
count due to the War, it i^ regretted that payment of the 
amount due from me to the British Government is at pre- 
sent impossible. I beg, however, that you will not be down- 
hearted. ^ I may pay you some day.^ Eor, in order to induce 
the British Government to assist in my economic recon- 
struction, so to speak, I beg to inform you that I am 
about to become a naturalised German subject. Then we 
can discuss the matter in a leisurely and genial manner, as 
between friends. 

I recommend this method to others who may desire to 
see the collection of Britain’s taxes removed from the rude 
old-fashioned rut and brought into line with the more 
enlightened methods of modern statesmanship. 

After all, what 's sauce for Jerry is sauce for Tommy too. 

“Goal for Sale, 

Complete witli Gallows and Burial Ground.” — Irish Pamper* 

Very convenient for the disposal of unpopular referees. 

“ So far^ as one is able to present a comprehensive view of the 
xgilitary situation, it would appear, wires a Dublin correspondent, 
that in Leinster and throughout the midland counties the National 
troops have suppressed the revolt in the counties of Donegal, Mavo 
and Sligo ,” — Daily Payer, ^ 

It was a clever notion of the Free State censor to tint 
these counties in the Midlands. 
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‘‘ADJOINING A GOLF-COURSE.” 

It happened that I, in common with 
many other gentlemen who have been 
ruined by a • spendthrift Government 
(you have read all about us in The 
Times), was compelled to part with an 
ancient home. Mine was a lovely place. 
In addition to being surrounded by 
honeysuckle and bees and cuckoos and 
that sort of thing, it had all those 
features that delight the agents — you 
know, heat, light and water and drains 
and everything that you thought every 
house had until you came to buy one. 

A choice gentleman’s freehold Tudor 
residence ’’they called it, and you would 
swear that no really choice gentleman 
could ask for more than it offered. And 
yet you are wrong. Hopelessly wrong. 
Why ? Because it had no golf-course. 
Believe me, if you do not know it 
already, there is scarcely a single Eng- 
lishman looking for a house to-day 
whose first requirement is not a golf- 
course outside the garden gate. 

Modern drainage, Company’s water, 
south aspect, bath h, and c. — these 
things count for nothing, nothing. 
Tbjsy are the bleatings of agents who, 
jb^'g;hnable to say “ adjoining famous 


links,” are trying to make the best of 
a practically hopeless job. 

The first man who called to inspect 
my house got no further than the spaci- 
ous lounge hall, 34 by 22. 

“ Where ’s the nearest course ? ” he 
demanded. 

“ Course ? ” I inquired, bewildered. 

“ Yes, golf-course,” he explained. ‘ 

“Oh, of course,” I replied, but I 
hadn’t the least idea. 

He picked up his hat and gloves and 
made for the door. I might have been 
going to knock thousands off my price; 
I might have been going to offer him 
the house for nothing; he did not stay 
to inquire. He rushed off to find a 
residence up against a club-house. 

It was the same with everyone. 

I took the trouble to find out where 
the nearest golf-course was, but I gave 
up recommending it, as it appears that 
golf is a game which you have to play 
all day long every day, and it certainly 
would be rather a tiring journey to my 
course and back. 

What was I to do? Why, what else 
could I do ? I was bound to make a 
golf-course. 

I got to work at once. I found the 
name of a gentleman entitled “ Golf- 


course S-rchitect,” and wrote to him as 
followsi— 

^ “ DeXr Sir, — I have a house for sale, 
picture'' of which I enclose. It is a nice 
house and has been admired by thou- 
sands, but no one will buy it because 
there is not a golf-course leaning up 
against the dining-room window. As 
I am very anxious to sell the house, it 
is esseiftial that a course be erected on 
the premises, and I should -therefore be 
much Obliged if you would call and put 
one up. I have seventeen acres of 
ground, which is at present laid out 
rather prettily, but you would, of course, 
be at liberty to destroy anything you 
like for the purpose of creating the golf- 
course. I hope you will manage to get 
on with this job at once, as I am in 
rather a hurry.” 

His reply was — 

“ Dear Sir,— I am sorry to say there 
would not be room for any sort of golf- 
links to be laid out in the space at your 
disposal. You might have an approach 
and putting course, but I fear this 
would not help much toward the sale 
of your house.” 

I may be — I am, in fact — no golfer, 
but I wasn’t going to be put off like 
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Tee Daily Blot's photograph op Sir X. S. Peoppit at his biyersidb residence 

WAS AN EXCELLENT LIKENESS OP THE GREAT MAN; BUT, ALL THE SAME, IT WAS A 
SINGULARLY TACTLESS MISTAKE TO PUBLISH IT THE WRONG WAT UP. 


that. I decided to take the matter in 
hand myself, and to this end I made the 
cross-country journey to Ashborough 
Golf Club, where I interviewed the pro- 
fessional and ordered through him some 
tins to stick into the ground, some posts 
to stick into the tins, flags to stick on 
the posts, boxes to put sand in, and a 
couple of long white sticks known as 
“ guide posts.” I took away with me 
a fair impression of what a golf-course 
should look like, and, with the aid of 
my gardener and a spade and a mowing- 
machine, I quickly transformed my 
beautiful garden into a hideous links. 
I then advertised the place under the 
headline, “Golf-course outside the door,” 
and sat down to await the avalanche. 

It came. Motor-cars followed tele- 
grams all day long, and the place was 
as busy as a Eiviera town during a 
World Conference. 

One day, when I had run through 
some four lots of disgruntled golfers 
who didn’t seem to approve of my golf- 
course, there happened one of those 
miracles that are performed at the most 
unlikely moments of our lives, and just 
in time to save us from theft or suicide. 

He was a pleasant-looking little man, 
with just a touch of foreign accent in 
his speech. He bowed and led me 
into the garden. 

“There seem,” he remarked, “a lot 
of people to see your house.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is very popular. 
The golf-course, you know ” 

“Ahl” — he waved a deprecating 
hand at the course — “I do not like 
your golf-course.” 

I knew he wouldn’t ; nobody did, 

“ Oh,” I replied, “ it ’s quite a good lit- 
tle course. Not one of the best known, 
you know, but excellent in its way.” 

“ But,” he protested, “ 1 did not know 
there was a golf-course here. The agents 
told me not.” 

“ Dear, dear,” I said, “how unreliable 
these agents are! ” 

“Yes,” he went on; “but I asked 
them particularly, for I do not want 
the golf-course. It is an eyesore. Why 
must one have this eternal golf ? It is 
golf everywhere.” 

I stared at him in amazement. 

“ You do not mean to tell me. Sir,” 
I gasped, “ that you want a place with- 
out a golf-course? ” 

“But certainly,” he replied. 

“ Come inside,” I said. 

I told him the truth over a glass of 
wine. He smiled understanding. I 
wept hysteria. He bought my house, 
lock, stock and barrel, fixtures and 
fittings, excluding golf equipment, of 
which we made a very good bonfire, 

i\i >!c i\i Jli Jli 

Scarcely had they blotted our signa- 
tures on the agreement when I learnt 


that, after being visited by so many 
enthusiasts in answer to my advertise- 
ment of adjacent links, the country sur- 
rounding my house was simply aching 
to be turned into a magnificent golf- 
course, with the result that a course is 
now in process of construction which 
threatens to become one of the leading 
linkses in all the land. Not a word has 
been uttered about the drains, elevation, 
aspect or Tudor style of my house, but 
it has already been resold by the new 
owner for just twice as much as he 
paid me for it, 

“ Of 300 entries at a Yarmouth baby show, 
the heaviest was 41 lb .” — Evming Pwper, 
One of the local bloaters, we presume. 


A Chinese trade circular : — 

“Latest Facon to Make Money. 

To sell or to lend some damaged letter 
presses. Profed as the best machine to make 
money absolutely sure and without risk. 

Agents or Managers with the highest con- 
nections also first class witnesses (ready mixed 
for use) to moderate rates in stock. 

Kodectants with good passports are requested 
to apply to the General Manager of the 

United Saltfish Merchants of Asia.” 
Some of the statements seem open to 
question ; but there is no doubt about 
the “ damaged letter-presses.” 

“ House to be Let, 14 rooms : nice garden ; 
£52 per annum ; four gentlemen boarders ' 
some furniture, £400 .” — Daily Paper, 

But can the gentlemen be re- 

garded as fixtures ? / , : i 
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EARLY EFFORTS. 

YI, 

I HAYE just had another stroke of 
luck in retrieYing from a Tidborough 
School waste-paper basket a very youth- 
ful essay written by the author of those 
well-known books, If Winter Gomes and 
This Freedom. One can see in it the 
germs oE that lyrical style which has 
been so justly admired, especially in the 
latter book. Even in those early days 
the symptoms of rhapsody had begun, 
and I think it is a great pity that efforts 
were made to suppress them. Efforts 
certainly were made, and at the end of 
this essay I have chosen to preserve 
the foolish comments of the school- 
master who corrected it. Supposing 
that he still lives, I 
wonder what he thinks 
of himself now. 

BALEIGH AKD THE 
CLOAK. 

A. S. M. Hutghikson. 

Sir Walter comes. 

We 11 see him then. 

It*s Devon’s tanned 
him, wired his limbs 
and firmed and lithed 
them so. Waggo his 
men called him. What 
would you else ? Their 
leader — tanned and 
wiredandlithed, though 
not yet has he sailed 
in good ship' to bring 
back that root esculent, 
that root nutritive, not 
yet to bring back that 
other plant, plant odor- 
ous, plant consolatory, 
that are to be his name 
and fame. Sir Walter 
comes. 

He stands there on the street. Mud 
everywhere, rain - puddles gleaming 
from fall of recent storm, there in 
the street he stands. Thoughtful he, 
oh, thoughtful, and England, always 
England, ever uppermost * in breast 
of him. He stands there. Sir Walter. 
He. 

Who comes then now? Oh wonder- 
ful, who ? 

M. Hizabeth. Yes. 

Elizabeth here no w, that woman that 
then was England's Queen, the Queen of 
England, beheld by us advancing, step- 
ping slowly towards him, courtiers 
about her, complaisant, obsequious, the 
Queen of England, England’s Queen, 
"England’s Virgin Queen. 

’His Queen! Amd he, Sir Walter, 
should not over and about him 
seeing her thus wise stepping, 
es^of old chivalry, all ancient 
leal service as knights in 


tournament listed for battle of cham- 
pions, gloye upon helmet high, come 
rushing, come Hooding, as floods a flood 
a pasture in flood time when rivers over- 
flow. He felt like that. 

His Queen 1 
His! . 

He tore off cloak. 

Oh wonderful. This man that in 
days to come, and soon, is to plough 
Spanish seas, loot great galliasses, oh, 
but for England, ah, yes, but for Eng- 
land’s sake, and bring to Plymouth Har- 
bour back such spoil of gold, stands 
there with cloak in hand, stands there 
with cloak outspread, stands there with 
figure bent, bows down as bowing me- 
nials bow, and not ashamed. 

His Queen. Eor her. Oh wonderful. 



Struggling Author, Thebe was A lot of bapeb oh my desk 

BEC50ME OP IT?” 

Cleaner, threw it out. I thought it was waste-paper.” 
Struggling Author. “It wasn’t waste-paper. I haven’t written 

THING ON IT YET.” 



Of cramoisie the cloak, dight richly 
but oh richly, and this the taking off* 
leaves body in cambric shirt-sleeves 
chill to bite and rustle of cold wind, 
whipped through by stings of it yet 
feeling not those stings for very warmth 
of loyalty that sui*ges up suffusing 
cheek and bosom, occluding pain. 

Ods bodikins,” he says. *Twas so 
now as always his way was, you heard 
him speak, and “My halidom,” he says, 
and then “Gadzooks,” he says. There ’s 
never other expletive passed his lips or 
man heard him say bub those when 
Spaniard smote, pin pricked or button 
irked, tripped peel of orange on pave- 
ment kerb and threw. 

So now. 

'‘Ods bodikins.” “My halidom.” 
“ Gadzooks.” No more. 

Then smiled. 

His Queen. Most wonderful. His 
Queen. 


And stooped so smiling now with 
cloak outspread, and laid in puddle flat 
and mired that same with slime for 
pathway of those feet, oh glorious feet, 
the Queen of England’s feet, and bowing 
stepped aside. 

She went over. 

His Queen. And very graciously 
thus passing as her small feet lightly 
ti"od thereon, ruffled, flounced, superb, 
gave thanks with lifted arch of brow, 
acknowledged service, smiled, she too,, 
reply. 

He picked it up. Oh,, picked it up 
and mired and fouled to eye but not to 
heart of him. There ’s love there, love. 
Not selfish love, call it not that, mere 
man’s for woman, a bodily thing, but 
passionless as loves the sun the stars, 
the moon the tide, for 
England’s sake his love 
but not for woman, no, 
for Virgin Queen. 

Oh wonderful. His 
Virgin Queen. 

He picked it up. 

A button crushed 
where foot had trod, 
where foot had printed 
glorious print of heel, 
button crushed, no 
more. He kissed the 
place. He put it on. 
Was ever nobler m!re ? 
His Queen, 

[ Too flowery. You 
seem to have got the 
facts fairly right, but 
the grammar and syn- 
tax are thoroughly slov- 
enly and disgraceful. 
Rewrite in English, 
trying to remember 
that an English sen- 
tence consists of sub- 
ject and predicate, and 
bring to me before second school to- 
T®o*] Even. 

* Schoolmaster’s note. 


What has 


ANY- 


morrow. 


What Happened to Canute, 

^ Extract from a small child’s examina- 
tion paper : — 

“ Canute proved that he was not king, be- 
cause he sat in his chair by the water and’ told 
the sea to keep back, but at came and washed 
his feet away,” 

“Was it not Shakspeare who, finding him- 
self at a loss fer words one day, could only 
exclaim : ‘ Wonderful, wonderful, and most 
wonderful, wonderful 1 and yet again wonder- 
ful.’ ” — Weekly Paper. 

But when was Shakspeare at a loss for 
words ? 

“ We regret to state that Mr. who is 

seriously indisposed at his residence showed 
slight signs of improvement yesterday.” 

West Indian Paper, 

We gather that Mr. is not a 

popular member of the community. 
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THE NEW SUIT. 

When it was announced that we had 
all been made honorary luembers of the 
club during our enforced stay in harbour, 
Charles suggested that we should make 
ourselves beautiful and go ashore and 
see how they cooked. 

To avoid the appearance of adver- 
tising I feel that I must conceal the 
name of the town and that of the club; 
suffice it to say that on inspection it 
proved to be a singularly well-organised 
place. I can describe its merits very 
shortly by saying that everything that 
we took to counteract the effects of the 
heat was pre-war. 

Our dinner over, we make for the 
smoking-room and ordered coffee, and 
Morris proposed bridge ; I was detailed 
to find a fourth. 

There was no one in the smoking-room , 
so I wandered upstairs and eventually 
came upon the card-room. This too 
was empty, save for one man crumpled 
up and sleeping in a chair by one of 
the tables. As I had by this time been 
over most of the building without find- 
ing anyone but an occasional waiter, I 
decided to risk a rebuff* and wake the 
fellow, It did not require very much 
energy to produce the desired result, the 
first touch on his arm bringing him back 
to consciousness with a jerk. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” I began, “but 
there are three of us just ashore for the 
evening and we were looking for aj^fouvtli 
for bridge; I wonder if you ” But 
he interrupted me before I could finish 
my sentence, 

“Never, never again. Not after an 
experience such as I have just had.” 

“ Eun of bad luck ? ” I queried. 

“Bad luck? No, far worse than 
that* I But if you care to listen 
I will tell you the whole thing exactly 
as it happened.” 

I mumbled assent. It seemed im- 
possible to do otherwise. 

“We sat down to bridge,” he con- 
tinued, “directly after lunch and I 
could not hold a card. Eive rubbers 
in succession I lost. We were playing 
pretty high stakes and drinks were 
circulating very freely — long glasses of 
Ortoe de Menthe and Green Chartreuse 
and soda, which are by way of being 
the favourite drinks here. Feeling that 
my luck must change, I offered, after 
consulting my partner, to double the 
stakes, a proposal that was accepted 
with alacrity by our opponents. 

“ I have no very clear recollection of 
the next few hands, but I know I con- 
tinued to lose and to lose a great deal 
than I cared to' think about, 
must at length have taken a 
the better, because the next 
remember was that vve were 


in the middle of a rubber, game all, and 
our opponents had just gone down a 
hundred. The man on my right dealt 
and .said ‘No.’ I looked at my hand 
and could hardly believe my eyes : I 
had four Aces, four Kings, four Queens 
and a Knave. I controlled my voice 
with difficulty and called seven no- 
trumps, and to my immense surprise 
was doubled by the man on my left ! 
I looked at my hand again. No, there 
was no mistake, so naturally I re- 
doubled. The thing was a cast-iron 
certainty. 

“And then — then the amazing, the 
frightful thing happened : the man on 
my left led, and he led a card from a 
green suit that I had never seen before.” 

He buried his head in his hands and 
shivered. 

Finding no words to express my sur- 
prise, I got to my feet and, closing the 
door behind me, stole quietly down- 
stairs. 

Coming into the smoking-room I was 
just in time to countermand Morris’s 
order for two large Cr6me de Men t lies 
and soda and substitute a request for 
lime-juice, though Charles explained 
that the drinks that they bad ordered 
had been recommended by the waiter 
as the club’s speciality. 

HOLIDAY FASHIONS. 

(Modish Musings after a tocll-known 
Model) 

With the close of the season a new 
spirit comes over the sartorial dreams 
of all sensible people. Comfortable 
clothes are what everyone wants on a 
holiday, and no clothes could be more 
comfortable than those which are being 
worn this summer. Superficially viewed 
by the untutored observer they seem 
to strike a note of excessive sim- 
plicity, as though the plumage of the 
seagull and not that of the peacock 
'were the ideal aimed at. But, while 
anyone can achieve a white skirt, a 
woolly jumper and a squash hat, with 
white shoes and stockings, infinite pos- 
sibilities of variety are to be found in 
the choice of materials. The skirt may 
be in kasha, in fluted cherimoya or in 
unbleached pangofflin ; the jumper may 
be in desiccated gagalit, or flaxite, or 
albino georgette. Over it there should 
certainly be one of the new loose but 
cosy coats in some materdal like pipe- 
razine or carmelite-de-laine, trimmed 
with silver tissue, with an enharmonic 
counterpoint of miramar. 

It must never be forgotten tl'.ab in 
summer clothes, as indeed in all clothes, 
it is cut and quality that tell. It is 
rarely economical to get anything but 
the best in woollen materials, and now 
that wool is in fashion the question of 


shrinking assumes an acute and painful 
importance. In particular the shrinkage 
of cheap stockings has ere no'^' brought 
untold misery on many happy homes. 
To spare the wool spoils the child in 
the true sense of the word. So too 
with hats and shoes. Girls may in- 
dulge in a great variety of headwear, 
provided they abstain from cheap ma- 
terials. The amblongus patty-pan hat 
should be anathema to any right-minded 
girl. A crinoline hat of miiiiton straw 
is always pleasing, and no trimming is 
necessary beyond a cluster of synthetic 
cherry-biossom caught up with pega- 
moid insertions, a salmi of Brussels 
lace and, in the dog-days, a tubular 
lightning-conductor of Velasquez alum- 
inium. For shoes the Plimsoll brogue 
is to be recommended, witli stout saxo- 
phone soles and pink okapi-hide laces. 

Bathing-dresses should be marked 
by the same frugality and simplicity. 
The Peri clean tunic and the Mseso- 
Gothic maillot are the most convenient. 
In malvoisie, charalampia and bril- 
liantine-proof butter-paper they look 
well and may be recommended wuth 
impunity to persons of good circulation. 
For a bathing-cloak a white Bollandist 
quilt looks well ; and here the choice of 
colour is less restricted. In crimson 
crash it may have putty-coloured bands 
as a trimming. In Mazawattee mauve 
it should be trimmed 'v\uth buttercup- 
yellow gargoylettes. In salmon, to be 
thrown over a black bathing-suit, it is 
trimmed with cucumber-green. Flame 
satin always looks well, and allows of 
polyphonic variations in radio or trom- 
bone trimmings ; but the vivid shades 
of a year ago are not permissible. 

To sum up, discretion rather than 
delirium is the note of Deauville this 
summer. But I cannot too earnestly 
impress on all right-minded women to 
avoid cheap materials as they would 
the plague, and practise a true economy 
by a generous outlay on the things that 
matter. For the wise votaries of Mode, 
as a great writer has recently observed, 
do not hold money in disdain, neither 
do they hold it in vast respect. They 
transmute it into other things — into 
movement and laughter, into ninon and 
georgette, cloth of silver, girdles of 
pearls and orgulous ostrich feathers. 

“HAMPSHiaB V. Wahwickshiee. 

At Southampton. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Smith, not out £..£,.£,,£ 5 $** 

Evening Paper, 

The scorer appears to have made sure 
that Smith should get his talent-money. 

“ Nurse wanted ; one hoy aged 14 months ; 
willing to do own nurseries and washing.” 

Daily Paper, 

Handy little fellow ! 
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y%sitor to very quiet seaside •jglace. “ Ani> what eveb do you people do with youeselves in the winter?" 
Latidlady, "Oh, we talks and laughs about the people what stays ’ere in the summer." 


MY WIFE’S NEW HAT. 

The first mistake I made was in not 
recognising for myself the fact that it 
was a new hat ; but when my wife said, 
"How do you like my new hat?” I 
knew at once from her tone that no 
wife should even have had to put such 
a question to any husband who was 
anything like what a proper husband 
should be. In a momentary lapse due 
to agitation I said, "It’s a very sen- 
sible hat.” Now, no woman wants a 
sensible hat any more than she wants 
a hat in which she looks either good or 
innocent. At any rate, innocence in a 
hat, if it is to be tolerated by a woman, 
must be so provocative that it invites 
every passer-by to an intrigue. 

What my wife really wants — and she 
is quite typical; she might be any- 
body’s wife — is for everyone to think, 
and me to say, the instant I see the 
thing for the first time, "By Jove! 
that ’s a wicked little hat you ’ve got.” 
One can make any reflections one likes 
upon the morality of the hat, but one 
must not call it sensible. 

Also one has got to be jolly careful 
about guessing theprice. Before you can 


come out of that dangerous game with 
any credit you must study the subject 
for years and years. And you have, in 
the first place, to understand your wife. 
Guess too much, much too much, and 
some wives will burst into tears and 
bitterly defend themselves against a 
hundred unuttered charges of extrava- 
gance; guess too little, and you may 
see the worst passions cloud the face 
which you so dearly love — hatred of a 
man who thinks practically anything 
is good enough for his wife so long as 
he does himself well ; contempt for the 
so-called business man who reaUy knows 
so deplorably little of what decent things 
cost, and a savage vovr not to be so stu- 
pidly economical next time. The move- 
ments of the female mind are always 
rapid ; in a wife, especially an experi- 
enced wife, their rapidity is so inten- 
sified as to render them practically 
invisible to the ordinary husband. 

Then again you must give more study 
to milliners* windows, especially those 
of the furtive little shops with baby- 
names in the secondary streets ; the big 
shops only serve to give you a kind of 
grounding and help you to get to know 
what hats people are wearing, which is 


not of much use because when every- 
body is wearing them no really tasteful 
woman would be seen dead in one. 

Another thing: if your wife is econ- 
omical or has spent all her money on 
something else, which really comes to 
much the same thing, and if she has her 
old brown straw with the red cherries 
re- dyed a jet black and turned up at one 
side with a daringly red rose under- 
neath, just over her left ear, don’t be such 
a blithering ass as to say, "Hullo I I see 
you Ve had that old hat of yours altered 
again.” No wife will be economical if 
that *8 all she ’s going to get for it. 

There are times, you must believe me, 
when the wise husband should pretend 
to be as foolish as his wife thinks he is. 
It comes easily after some years of prac- 
tice quite the cleverest man I know, 
alert as a^ lynx in his own business, 
successfully poses at home as a good- 
natured duffer. His wife adores the 
dear old silly, and, if she ever wonders 
how on earth any man of such limited 
capacity manages to earn as good aliying 
as he does, the solution which she reaches 
is so flattering to her sex that it makes 
her love him all the more. He never 
tells his wife she,’s got a sensible hat 1 
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Village Blacksmith. “Why, what be the mattbb, Jabge?” 

Jorge {palling himself together). “Squibe thinks he be walkin’ a couple o’ pups 


BUT I RECKON THEY BE WALKIN’ HE.” 


A CLERICAL SCANDAL 

All my life I have wanted an advow- 
son.^ And now at last— biit I am for- 
getting; you don’t know what an 
advowson is. Let ’s look it up. 

Taking down your well-thumbed Lmo 
Lexicon, we read that an advowson is 
“a right of presentation to, or the 
patronage of, a church or spiritual 
living , , , Consult ISd-iveliouse on 
Advoiosons, pp. 1 — 6.” 

Someone has borrowed your Mire- 
house, confound it; but the main facts 
are^ clear enough. And— this is the 
thrilling thing — now at last there is an 
advowson going. 

It was in the Agony Column of The 
Times I saw it, I need hardly say — 

“Advowson. — For Sale, the Advowson of a 

living in Counties ; income, chiefly tithe, 

about £850 net ; fine church, large vicarage ; 
small town, station one mile; present in- 
cumbent over 75 years of age. — Q. 980.” (This 
was not the advertiser’s real name. I made 
it up.) 

I wrote to him at once. 

£860 £850 net ! Take down your 
Tojoham*s Beal Pro^perty, and you will 
see that — 

“ An advowson of a vicarage is the right to 
^ appoint a vicarius or vicar when the rectory 
liMs become vested in a lay person . At 
rector is often a lay person 
"tithes and has the right of 
f I the yicar,” (Italics mine.) 


I walk on air. I am going to be a 
rector— a lay impropriator; as that 
doesn’t sound quite nice, a rector. Al- 
ready I see- myself the patron of that 
fine church in the small town, raking in 
the £850 net. I shall repaper the vicar- 
age. expect the present incumbent 
has let it get into a sad mess. 

Poor old fellow — over seventy-five! 
One is almost sorry for him ; thougli, 
of course, it is no concern of ours. A 
jolly old boy, I picture him, but a little 
doddery now, perhaps. No doubt Q980 
has been keeping a watchful eye upon 
him lately. Y ou see, you have to be very 
careful about selling advowsons. You 
can t sell them while the benefice is 
vacant. That ’s simony. 

^So if the old man dies before Q980, 
it ’s all up with my scheme. I feel sure 
that Q980 would shrink from making a 
simoniacal contract. So should I. 

Over seventy-five years of age. I like 
the delicate wording of that. You or I 
would have put it more bluntly, “ Over 
seventy-five and not expected to last 
much longer.” But Q980 is a man of 
finer feelings. Undue squeamishness, 

I think, though I admire him for it. 
Business is business. 

And frankly it will be a great nuis- 
ance if the old man insists on living for 
another twenty years. But no doubt 
I he will see the force of that. 


I shall use the strictest economy 
about the new appointment. Too much 
of the £850 must not be squandered on 
the incumbent’s stipend. No, in these 
hard times one should be able to secure 
some quite inexpensive bachelor vicar 
— something at about £300 a year, say. 
That will leave me with an income of 
£550 net—dhiefLy tithe, I know, but I 
don’t object to that. 

But how am I to find this man ? I 
could lay my hand on a dozen first-class 
Private Secretaries at any moment, but 
I unemployed clergymen are rarer birds. 

I shall try the Club first. I see it all. 
I sit down casually and have a cocktail 
with somebody ; and at about the second 
cocktail I assume a pensive air ; and 
the other man says, “ What ’s the mat- 
ter ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing,” I say. “ Well, as a 
matter of fact, I m a litfcle worried 
about my advowson.” 

‘‘That’s bad,” says he politely. 
“You don fc look well. Have another? ” 

“ Thanks. The fact is my benefice is 
vacant, and I’m looking for a new in- 
cumbent, Do you know of a nice cheap 
Yicar?” ^ 

“ Afraid not. Well, cheer-o.” 

In this way I am bound to hear of 
something sooner or later if I am still 
allowed in the Club (men have been ex- 
pelled for less). 
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Provincial (after fall of curtain on Act II.), “ What’s the next Act about?’* 
His Wife (consulting programme) . “Says ’eeb, ‘Act III. same as Act I.’” 
Provincial, “What, all oveb again? Not me. Let’s ’op itI” 


Then will come the examination of 
the candidates. I wonder how other 
adyow^on-owners engage their Vicars. 
No doubt it is much the same as engag- 
ing a cook, and the first questions are 
obvious : — 

“ Can you preach ? ” 

“ Have you a sense of humour? 

“Do you say ‘glorious’ or ‘glow- 
rious’ ? ” 

But .1 shall go further than that. 
One cannot be too careful. Probably I 
shall make all the candidates preach 
me a trial sermon, allotting marks for 
brevity, sincerity, common sense, brev- 
ity, intelligibility and brevity. This 
should be the universal practice in these 
affairs, though I fear that if it were 
there would be few pulpits occupied. 

Which gives me an idea. We advow- 
son- owners must stand together-; we 
must keep in touch, like the owners of 
mining royalties. I shall form a Union, 
to be called the Incorporated Society of 
Advowsoneers. We shall have a com- 
mon policy and lots of regulations. 
For instance, no member will be allowed 
to select a Vicar without proper pre- 
cautions, siich as I have indicated. 
Thus we shall do an immense public 
service. 

And we shall have an Annual Dinner, 
and compare notes about the ages of 
our incumbents. 

Otherwise, when the appointment 
has once been made, I suppose one’s 
interest tends to flag, though, with 
such a property, one could never be 
really dull again. Life is uncertain, 
you see, and at any moment it may be 
necessary to make a new appointment. 
You take me? Quite. 

And then one might keep the interest 
alive artificially. 1 wonder whether it 
would be good form to choose none but 
very aged Vicai's — no one under seventy- 
five years of age, shall we say? 1 must 
ask Q980. 

Yes, this thing has got bold of me 
thoroughly, and I fear that ultimately 
it may become a kind of craze. Already 
I find myself indulging the most gran- 
diose visions. I shall buy up every 
advowson in the market, (There is 
another in The Times to-day.) I shall 
collect advowsons. I shall become the 
Advowson King. And when I am tired 
of it I shall just sell the whole collection 
to America 

For that matter I have a good mind 
to sell this one. I foresee that this 
business is going to involve me in a 
good deal of work and worry. Times 
are hard and I might be wise to sell out 
at a good profit while I can. Now is 
the time. There is many an American 
connoisseur in the country at this 
moment who would be glad to take a 
genuine old English advowson home to 


his wife. Old masters are view jeu 
nowadays, and Norman castles are not 
too mobile. But an advowson can be 
.carried in the hip-pocket, and I doubt 
if there is a single millionaire in the 
States with the power to present a 
Vicar to a small town in shire. 

But somehow I keep thinking of the 
present incumbent. Poor old fellow 1 
But no, we mustn’t be sentimental about 
him. This is business. 

5|c Hi 

Later. — I have heard from Q.980. 
A nice letter. He says there are four 
acres of glebe. 


I wrote to him again — a plain frank 
question. 1 had his answer to-day. 
He says: “In the event of purchase 
you would have a right of patronage 
only. You would not be in any way in 
the position of a Lay Impropriator, nor 
would you be able to receive any part 
of the income. The lucuiiibent receives 
the whole of the income.” 

Sickening 1 Scandalous 1 Well, I 
shan’t; buy it. I shall look out for a 
better one. ^ ^ 

And meanwhile I hope tbe pres&t 
incumbent lives to be a hund'red-and- 
fifty. A. P. H. 
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Mistress. “I eeally must get another kitchen-maid, Cook. Jane is so careless and behaving so badly. Do you think 
Mrs. Smith’s eegisiry-office is a good one?” 

Goola. “ Oh, not so bad, Ma’am. That ’s where I got you.” 


THE KESWICK DEIVEE. 

?eom: Keswick Town to Borrowdale 
Beneath the loud Lodore 
I take * my team through Derwent 
Vale,' 

My staunch and dauntless four ; 

By Falcon Crag and Castle Hill 
Their lead-bars lift and swing, 
i.nd stepping with a right good will 
They make the lake-road ring. 

By farm and church and lone hotel 
They thread the narrowing way 
Cill, closing inward, peak and fell 
Eise round us gaunt and grey ; 

^nd up the arduous path they go 
With shoulders collar-strained 
Cill, the last larch wood left bejow, 

The crown at last is gained. 

Down the high crag of Honister 
The tinkling slate-stone falls 
?rom where unseen the quarrier 
Toils on its steep grey walls ; 

Ind circling round its rampart crest 
's^The great hawks' diye and climb 
Ujbhat unending mountain quest 
Jakes no heed of time. 


The shadows on the peaks are blue, 
The rock ravines are black ; 

We sink the hill wdth chain and shoe 
And collars riding slack. 

Till safely through the outcrop slate 
The team with jingling gear 
Takes up the road by bank and gate 
That leads to Buttermere. 

Watered and rested; groomed and fed, 
Once more with straining bars 
They face the winding steeps ahead 
As though to climb the stars ; 

Once more the high tops left and 
right, 

, Once more the mists of blue ; 

Once more the pause upon the height, 
Once more the chain and shoe I 

And so we pass the hills of charm 
That slope* on either hand 
And, swinging down by fold and farm; 

Come back to planted land ; 

And through the' shades of Portinscale, 
By Greta's guiding stream, 

The children on the pathway hail 
My tired head-tossing team. 

But they 've a pride to hold and keep 
And they Ve a trust to bear ; 


The road was long, the passes steep, 
But each has pulled his share ; 

And now, heads high, with quickened 
pace. 

Arched necks and lifted knees. 

They thunder through the market-place 
As proudly as you please. 

From Keswick Town to Windermere 
And round the Thirlmere ring, 

From Bassenthwaite to Bowness Pier 
The carburettor's king; 

But we can climb wdiere engines fail 
And, conquerors of the crest, 

We rule the road from Borrowdale 
To where the brown hawks nest. 

W. H. 0. 

At 'the Dublin Synod. 

. "Mr. appealed to the clergy to take 

greater and more active part in, temperance 
work and to give up dancing .” — Irish Pajgcr. 

For our part we are glad in present cir- 
cumstances that they have the heart to 
dance. 

Note recently received by an element- 
ary schoolmaster : — 

“ Sir, — Sorry Oicel could not come yesterday 
as his feet were so wet and he did not have any 
more to put on.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 



OFF FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

l^cttcvfcuniilicts { tuviiiu ^ up Q/t the last viovwit ) • Everything ale bight, my deab? 

Materfamilias {who has had all the packing to do ). <‘Yes, David, except that I haijn^t time to tidy up the house, and 

OUB LITTLE EdGE PELL OUT OP THE *BUS AT THE LAST MOMENT.” 

Colonel Amery, Sir A. Mond, Dr. Maonamara, Lord Winterton, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir R. Horne, Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Lloyd George,’ Sir L. Worthington -Evans, Mr. Neal and Captain Guest. 


Monday, July 5 i 5 ^.— Before resuming 
the debate on their own reform the 
Lords enjoyed a pleasant little interlude 
on the question of “ Keep to the Left.*' 
It was begun by Lord Mayo, who 
admitted the impossibility of forcing 
free and independent citizens (especially 
ladies) to walk on one side or the other, 
but urged that the Home Office should 
give a lead in the matter. If Mr, 
Shortt would walk down Whitehall 
with a sandwich-board advertising the 
life-saving advantages of the new 
method it would no doubt have more 
effect than Lord Meath’s inculcation 
of “ Left, please” appears to have had. 
Lord Tbynham, however, was sceptical. 
If “safety first” was really to be the 
rule then everyone would try to walk in 
the middle of the pavement, and chaos 
would result. True to his patronymic, 
Lord Onslow, for the Government, 
deprecated haste, and advised the par- 
, tisans of the Left to content themselves 
for the present with “ a process of 
peaceful p en etr at ion . ’ ’ 

In the opinion of Lord Salisbury the 
only reform of the House of Lords that 
will do the country any real good is to 


scrap the Parliament Act, and enable 
the Peers, as in 1909, to force a Disso- 
lution. The Lord Chancellor, who 
incidentally revealed the fact that as 
plain “P. E.” he opposed the action of 
the Lords in that fateful year, was very 
sarcastic at the expense of the newly- 
elected leader of the Die-hards. He 
agreed with him, however, that it would 
never do to leave the Throne the only 
hereditary office in the State. Indeed, 
with scant respect to some of his col- 
leagues, he deprecated the introduction 
of the elective element into that ancient 
House, and advised the Peers to get rid 
of their drones and popinjays, but other- 
wise to go the whole hereditary hog. 

Something seems to have gone wrong 
with the delivery of the Order-Papers in 
the House of Commons, and for a few 
minutes the occupants of the Press j 
Gallery had to listen to Ministerial 
answers to Questions whose subject- 
matter they could only conjecture. It 
might have been better for the Prime 
Minister if the shortage had continued 
until his “ turn” was completed, for in 
that case his halting replies to a series 
of highly inconvenient inquiries regard- 


ing the Honours Commission and other 
problems might have escaped publicity^ 
Eventually he took refuge in the plea 
that “a process of cross-examination 
will never deal with matters of this 
kind,” and provoked from Colonel 
Ashley the retort that it is always the 
inconvenient questions that remain un- 
answered. ^ 

Devices intended for the comfort of 
the members of “the best club in 
London ” do not always work out as 
desired. Mr. Gideon Murray declared 
that the rattle of the “annunciator” in 
the Strangers’ Dining Room interfered 
with the convenience of visitors — one 
of them, from the provinces, being said to 
have complained that he could not hear 
himself eat ; and Colonel Dalrymple 
White drew attention to an even worse 
outrage — the electric fans in the Har- 
court Room disturb the coiffures of the 
lady-guests. The Chairman op the 
Kitchen Committee,^ fearful of being 
accused of a deep design to sport with 
the tangles of Nesera’s hair, hastened 
to state that steps were being taken to 
“ prevent a recurrence of the tragedies 
reported in the Question.” 
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The “ great glove fight,” as it has 
been called, over the administration of 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
turned out, as such contests are apt to 
do, something of a fiasco. Mr. Bald- 
win, who apparently studies theology 
in his leisure moments, declared that, as 
the impugned Orders were “immanent” 
in the measure as passed, anyone who 
voted for the Act was hound to vote for 
the Orc'ers ; Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Bonar Lavt made speeches recalling 
their old battles over Tariff Eeform; 
a few Lancashire Members (including 
the Member for Bolton, who has given 
up bis place in the Ministry and become 
the Edge of Beyond) voted against the 
Order ; but the Government survived 
with the comfortable majoritj'of 164* 
A few Wee Frees and Labour men kept 
the House sitting till 
3 A.M. 

Tuesday, August IsL 
— A week ago the Peers 
decided^ against the ad- 
vice of the Government, 
to discourage the trade 
in worn-out horses by 
insisting that a vet-, 
erinary's fee of twenty 
pounds ■ should he 
charged for every an- 
imal exported. This 
afternoon, at the in- 
stance of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, who spoke 
in the interests of the 
horse-breeders, they re- 
duced the fee to five 
shillings. That meant, 

; Lord Lambourne said, 

I that the trade would go 
, on practically as it did 
; at paresenfe. 

A journey on the 
Bagdad Railway must be full of varied 
' interest. The northern section is worked 
: by the Kemalists and the next by the 
r French. Then comes a stretch which, 

, according to Lord Crawford, is “ in a 
neglected condition.” Fioally, if still 
surviving, the through-passenger ar- 
rives at a section controll^ by the Iraq 
‘ Administration, which is said to be in 
good condition- Nevertheless the tra- 
veller who desires real excitement should 
fegdre a ticket from Dublin to Cork. 

Led by Mr* Hogge and Gapk Wedg- 
wood Bbnn the Wee Frees avenged 
themselves for their last night’s defeat 
by objecting to all the Private Bills on 
the Paper. I don’t think Sir Donald 
Maclean, as a former Chairman of 
Committee, quite saw the logic or pro- 
priety of punishing municipal bodies 
for the sins of the Government. 

A good retort came from the Fikan- 
c:|AL Secretary to the War Ofiice in i 
reply to a suggestion from Viscount | 


CuEzoN (whose disregard of the speed- 
limit is a by-word) that he should test 
the condition of a certain stretch of 
road under the control of his Depart- 
ment by taking a lun over it “ in War 
Office car.” “I don’t mind going in 
a War Office car,” replied Colonel 
Stanley, “ but” — emphatically — “ I 
won’t go with the noble lord.” 

To the relief of most Members of the 
House Mr. Horatio Bottojiley did 
not appear in his place to show cause 
why he should not be expelled the 
House. The Sfeaeer read a long let- 
ter from him, curiously characteristic 
both of his strength and bis weakness. 
Mr. Chamberlain made the motion for 
his expulsion in few and almost formal 
words ; and Colonel John Ward, while 
disclaiming any personal acquamtanee 


“Bowled again fust ball, Thomas?’’ 

“At — ’tweeen’t middle stuaip, though.” 

with the man, felt impelled, “ remember- 
ing the remarkable position he occupied 
in the country,” to express his personal 
regret. 

Wednesday ^ Angmt 2nd . — To a sug- 
gestion from Admiral Sueter that the 
Admiralty should try the effect of drop- 
ping heavy bombs on one of our obsolete 
battleships before spending sixteen mil- 
lions on building two new ones, Mr. 
Amery replied that experiments of that 
kind had already been made, and that 
the Admiralty was satisfied that “ un- 
der service conditions ” no existing 
aeroplane could destroj^ a battleship. 
Comments upo*n this statement from 
Sir Percy Scott and his midshipman 
ai^e awaited. 

If the battleships are to he built, Mr. 
Foot is convinced that one of them 
should be built at Devonport, and de- 
clined to be put off with Mr. Amery’s 
excuse that it would take two years to 
lengthen one of the slips there suffi- j 


ciently. Other dockyard representa- 
tives were swift to improve the occa- 
sion. Lady Astor, who, where the in- 
terests of her constituents are con- 
cerned, is a veritable daughter of the 
horse-leech, excitedly declared that, if 
her representations had been attended 
to, the slip would have been ready long 
ago ; and Sir 0. Xinloch Cooke, refus- 
ing on this occasion to act on the maxim, 
''Place aitx dames*' with equal insist- 
ence claimed priority for himself. The 
Speaker, who knows his ‘ dockyard 
Members, drily remarked, “ This, com- 
petition takes np too much time.” 

Mr. Whitley w^as indeed unusually 
brightjowingnodoubtto the prospect of 
a three months’ release from the Chair. 
When somebody wanted to know whe- 
ther the Under- Secretary for Ire- 
land, in the case of 
confiictmg instructions 
from his brace of Chiefs, 
would obey Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill or Sir 
HamaeQreenwood, the 
Speaker delighted the 
Opposition with the re- 
mark that “The Gov- 
ernment is supposed to 
be united.” 

“Mr. , who termed 

himself a world trotter, and 
who has already accom- 
plished 8,000 miles of the 
journey around the globe, 
has arrived in Bombay. 
He Aaims to be, amongst 
other things, the first clo-t- 
ter to trot the complete 
length of the trrabian Sea 
Coast.” — Indian Pape ^ . 

Judging by the effect of 
his visit upon our con- 
temporary he must be 
awfully good at clotting. 

“A Democrat’s Honours List. — The 
London 2’im<?.shas published figures showing 
the remarkable increase in the honours granted 
by Mr. Lloyd George. For the first six months 
of 1922 he has created 10 peerages, 7 Privy 
Councillors, SO baronetcies and 141 imprison- 
ment with hard labour.” 

Boitth African Paper. 

In the case of the last-mentioned we 
have heard no suggestion of any con- 
tribution to party-funds. 

“When speaking of women Egyptologists 
one must not leave out the name of Miss 
Murray, who lectures at University College 
and has written much on Ancient Egypt for 
the learned and the unlearned. 

Under the latter head come those who know 
no more of Horus and Crisis than they have 
picked up in her delightful collection of 
Egyptian fairy-tales.”— Paper. 

Even to those who come under the 
former head “ Crisis ” remains a bit of a, 
mystery. 
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Garage Man, **Wani a fast car to take you to the races? Why, the slowest car we’ve got will get you there in 

TLENTY CP TIME.” 

Spokesman of Welshor Gang. “Bless yer ’isart, ip ain’t the gkttin’ there ; it’s the gettin’ away.” 


THE GOLDEN GEASSHOPPEE. 

{There is a iceathercoch over the Royal 
Exchange in the shape of a golden 
grasshopper.) 

’Twas told of old iiow the grasshopper 
was 

The prince of improvidence, 

Plow he never got on in the world be- 
cause 

Of his terrible want of sense, 

His gay incompetence; 

Then isn’t it, isn’t it. Madam or Sir, 
Then isn’t it passing strange, 

That sign of the giddy grasshopper 
•Over the grey Exchange ? 

For there the busiest bees find bowers, 
*Por there they hum and hive 
The heavy honey of iron flowers 
As fast as their wits can drive, 

Till it damns their souls alive. 

What mockery hoist him swinging 
there 

To make old Mammon laugh, 

That feckless child of the sunshine 
fair, ^ 

Instead of the golden calf 


He sees how millionaires are made 
And the Midas touch come true, 

But he sees how fortunes melt and fade, 
For Luck’s a weathercock too, 

And turns as weathercocks do ; 

He hears of discount and loan and 
rate, 

Dull matters, you T1 all concur, 

That one doesrf’t at once associate 
With a chirruping grasshopper. 

Maybe he ’s a locust in disguise 
That eats the other chap’s chance, 
As we all of us must who would win a 
prize 

In the schools of High Finance, 
Where the dollars spin and dance, 
And the motto of life for every man 
Who ’s east of Temple Bar, 

Is, buy at a discount when you can 
And sell it ’em back at par. 

But there he reigns mid the winds that 
blow. 

Mid the echoes of pounds and pence ; 
He’s risen a bit in the wmidd, you 
know. 

In spite of his want of sense, 

His gay incompetence ; 


So, though Luck ’s a weathercock, 
Madam or Sir, 

That veers like the winds that 
range. 

May ours hold gay as a grasshopper, 

A song-in-tho-sunshine grasshopper. 
And gold as my golden grasshopper 
Over the grey Exchange I 

“SPOETS NOTICES. 
Inte^inational Missionary Council. 
Public Meeiing, Kingsway Hall.” 

Dail]^ Paper. 

We frankly admit to having betted at 
Longchamps, Ostend and Pau, but as' a 
general rule we do not touch Foreign 
Paces. 

“Early in August the Prince of Wales will 
be the guest of Lord and Lady Wimbonie at 
Ashby St. Lodgers Hall, near Bughy The 

Daily Press understands that since the 

visit is to be of a purely private nature her will • 
assume a non-de-plmne.” — Pj ovincial Paper . 

In other words His Eoyal Highness 
will not wear his feathers. 

A corresponderft complains that 
gas bill for last quarter is a flagrant 
example of therminological inexacti- 
tude. 
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THE ELEVENTH MAN. 

A Oeicket Eomanoe, 

** Mabry a man who lives for Lndo V 
exclaimed Geraldine. ** Never ! A 
cricketer or nobody for me. You may 
ask me again when 

** When I have played cricket for the 
county ? '' said Eoderick. 

“Exactly,” said Geraldine. “But 
how did you guess? ” 

“ I know a magazine situation when 
I meet one,” replied Eoderick, You 
shall hear from me in due course. Till 
then good-bye.” 

j;: * ❖ 

Eoderick was not a cricketer — never 
had been — but the notion intrigued him 
strangely. The county — 
dear old Eufcland! . . . 

He went straight to the 
Eree Library, took out a 
book on cricket and, after 
looking at the pictures, 
decided to be a bowler. 

That was in April. 

First, Eoderick mugged 
up theory. Bj the mid- 
dle of May he could draw ' 
a sketch plan of a long- 
hop, with dotted lines and 
footnotes. Then, early in 
June, he took a ball into 
his hand. He practised 
in all his spare time from 
sunrise to sunset. His 
muscles hardened and his 
face became sun-tanned. 

Sometimes he practised 
by moonlight, but the 
effect upon his complex- 
ion was negligible. 

Meanwhile, chaperoned 
by her Aunt Minnie, Ger- 
aldine followed the Eut- 
land eleven everywhere. One day, while 
she was at Appleby for the Westmor- 
land match, the postman brought her a 
card saying just this: “Bank Holiday — 
Huntingdon — Be there ! ” 

Eoderick’s handwriting! Of course 
she was there. So was Eoderick. But 
I anticipate, 

sic s|c ;lc 

There was a man named Spallow — 
Stephen Spallow — who played for Eut- 
land. He was a fast bowler, the fastest 
in all Eutland. Eoderick chose Spallow 
as the man in whose place he would 
play against Huntingdon. I hardly like 
to say how he managed it, but all 's fair 
in love and war. 

He got in touch with Spallow’s house- 
keeper and found that money lured her. 
To be exact, five pounds lured her. 

So on the day of t*he match, when 
Spallow got up in plenty of time to 
cycle into Oakham to catch the Hunt- 
ingdoh^-^express, he was thrown into a 


violent rage by the disappearance of his 
match-trousers, which he had put under 
the mattress to press, as he always did, 
being very careful of his turn-out, 

“Where’s my practice pair?” he 
snapped. 

“ Not back from the wash. Sir,” said 
the housekeeper. 

Spallow snorted, just as he did when 
a batsman swept him through the slips 
for six. 

“ Wear the grey. Sir,” suggested the 
hypocritical housekeeper. 

“Don’t be futile,” barked Spallow. 
“You know Eutland always play in 
white. Go and buy me another pair.” 

“Bank Holiday, Sir; shops shut,” 
said the housekeeper. 


“ Curse! ” said Spallow, who was really 
of a rather petulant nature. “Well, 1 
shan’t be able to play for the county 
to-day, that ’s all.” 

And he went back to bed. 

Jlc ilc * Jlc 

At Huntingdon, as mid-day drew 
near, the Eutland captain was in a state 
of panic. No Spallow ! — and Hunting- 
don wouldn’t hear of playing ten-a- 
side. 

“ Where shall I ever find an eleventh 
man ? ” he wailed. 

“ Here— Eutland born and bred,” 
said a fresh young voice at his elbow, 
or rather higher, for Eoderick was no 
dwarf. 

Eoderick looked every inch a cricketer. 
He wore white twill trousers with per- 
manent turn-ups, spotless canvas shoes, 
cream socks, a cellular shirt and a natty 
belt with tie to match. His hair was 
all crisply waving under his tri-coloured 
cap, and his face was, if anything, more 


bronzed than the captain’s own. He 
had his sleeves rolled up, and in his 
right hand he carried a bright red ball, 
stamped “ Match ” in gold letters. His 
left hand held his birth-certificate, show- 
ing him to be a native of Eutland. 

It was wonderful how he had thought 
of everything. 

The captain scanned the birth-certifi- 
cate to see if it was forged. 

Then “ Off with your cap,” he said. 

Eoderick obeyed, and the captain saw 
the crisply waving hair. This gave him 
faith in Eoderick. 

“You ’ll do. We field,” he said. 

“What's your position?” growled 
the captain on the way out. 

“ Pupil to an auctioneer,” said Eod- 
erick politely. 

“At cricket? ” snarled 
the captain. 

“ Oh , Ion g-stop, please, ’ ’ 
said Eoderick; “but I’d 
rather bowl.” 

“Got the right'stuff’ in 
him,” muttered the cap- 
tain. “Perhaps you shall 
later,” he added gruffly 
but not unkindly. 

Things went batlly for 
poor old Eutland. When 
the score-board showed 
two hundred for no wick- 
ets, the captain threw one 
scathing glance at the 
bowler at the pavilion 
end and said “ Here, let 
Westlakefinishtheover.” 

There were three balls 
to go. Westlake was 
Eoderick’s surname. 

Geraldine in her pri- 
vate box now recognised 
Eoderick f or th e fi rs t time. 
She had never seen hin 
in whites before. They were so differ- 
ent from his Ludo kit — purple velvet, 
with buff’ piping. 

Who will ever forget what followed? 
Eoderick took all ten wickets with con- 
secutive balls, and only an absurd con- 
vention stopped him from taking the 
eleventh as well. 

The first man was out to a splendid 
full-pitch ; the second hit right over a 
straight low sneak ; the third was utterly 
deceived by Eoderick’s clever trick of 
bowling with the left hand after setting 
out with a right-hand action ; the fourth 
— but you may read all about it on a 
commemorative tablet in the smoking- 
room of the I Zingari Club. 

As the tenth man was beaten to ex- 
tinction by a deadly lob, bowled with • 
both hands at once for the purpose of 
imparting double spin, a female figure 
lightly vaulted the rails, brushing aside 
silly-slip, who had been idly making 
daisy-chains against the boundary, 



“A FEMALE FIGURE . . . SPED TOWARDS EoDERICK.” 
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HOPELESS DAWN. 


P.C. (neiv to the suburbs), “Lumme! What a neighbouehood eoe an ambitious man like meI 

BUEGLAES, WELL, THEEB ’S NOTHING FOE ’EM TO PINCH, ONLY TENNIS EACQUETS.” 


No LEUNKS — AND AS FOB 


having nothing better to do, and sped 
towards Boderick, 

The reader is quite right. It was 
not Aunt Minnie; she was, as usual, 
asleep. It was Geraldine. 

Presently the two were alone. 

“ Geraldine,” breathed Boderick, 

“ Yes, darling ? ” she murmured, 

“ Geraldine,” he said, “ have I — have 
I bowled a maiden over ? ” 

She laughed happily and nestled 
closer to him. “ Is that original? ” she 
asked. 

“No,” replied Boderick; “but is 
anything ever original in these cricket 
stories?” 

Our Press liinguists. 

Prom an account of Michel’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to swim the Channel 

“ ‘ Qpoi 1 varicu? ’ (‘ What, conquered? ’) he 
asks in a sort of listless amazement.” 

Daily Paper, 

Pink Cricket. 

“ The Old Boys had a weak side against the 
school at Westminster, and were dismissed 
for 1207. R. G. H, Lowe, who bowls fast 
medium right hand, took six wickets for 31 
runs, seven of which were clean bowled.” 

Sunday Paper,, 


THE TBDUT INN. 

{New style,) 

To-day I sculled a boat alone 
A course we ofttimes held together 
In days whose light, alas ! is flown, 
Those halcyon days of halcyon 
weather ; 

Beach after reach a mirror gleamed 
Till my intruding keel wonld shake it ; 
Gold silence brooded, and I dreamed 
Of one dear silver voice to break it. 

I landed where the stonecrops blow * 
In comfortable slabs and pillows ; 
The weir sang loud, the pool below 
Lapped to the steps in circling billows ; 
There drowsed our old Inn,' grey and 
white. 

Its ancient stonework seemed to 
quiver 

With little flickering waves of light 
Eeflected from the trembling river. 

No buxom fresh-cheeked country lass 
To lay the cloth with friendly racket, 
But, tightly buttoned up with brass, 

A boy — a page-boy — in a jacket ! 
Where we had teas on snowy cloths 
Off speckless china, pale and mellow, 
Was some crude; garniture of Goths 
With diapers of black and yellow. 


Here was a neo;Georgian scheme 
Framed for a visitor’s improvement— 

The walls, the drapery a scream, 

Jazz patterns in a constant move- 
ment ; 

And on those walls in grim array 
' A blotchy almond-eyed obsession 

Of female shapes which Art to-day 
Excuses by the word “ Impression.” 

Escaping from the hectic rout 
I gain the garden, to discover 

The seemly signboard of The Tbout 
Is newly daubed and painted over ; 

Someone has dared thereon affix, 

With Begkitt’s Blue about it 
flaring, 

Some ghastly denizen of Styx 
Which leaves the local rustic staring. 

Ab, those were happier days than these 
When, homely as their clambering 
roses, 

Old taverns where we took our ease 
Were free from modern fads aud 
poses ; ' 

Of every anti-social sin 
Here is the crowning crime and 
scandal 

That such an honest English, ino 
Should. faU before cultured ” 
Vandal. ^ 
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THE RETORT IMAGINARY. 

Bobbins and I were playing a round 
and approaching the second hole. It 
was just as Bobbins was applying his 
brassie that one of the new Committee- 
men passed. New Committee-men are 
often incapable of not assuming airs, 
and this one was like that. He paused 
to watch the stroke, and little Bobbins, 
either from incapacity or nervousness, 
grounded the club so effectively that a 
large piece of turf flew into the air. 

Humbled and vexed, he was for a 
moment motionless. Doubtless he had 
been on the point of following up the 
clod andretrieving it, but before he could 
do so the new Committee-man, mistak- 
ing delay for carelessness and wishing to 
exercise authority, made the replacing 
of divots the subject of a homily. 

One of the most stringent rules of all 
golf clubs, be said. What would be- 
come of golf clubs if divots were left 
about ? The obligation of a player was 
to remedy the defect immediately. No- 
thing should intervene between the 
blunder and the correction of it ; and 
so forth. 

Poor little Bobbins, dazed by so much 
rhetoric and perplexed by receiving in- 
struction in a duty which he had had 
no kind of intention of avoiding, made no 
reply. He replaced the divot in silence, 
and we walked on. 

But his mind thenceforth was no more 
on the game; it was on the new Com- 
mittee-man and his officiousness. 

“ Did you ever hear anything like it,’' 
he asked, “ speaking to a fellow-member 
like that? More than speaking to him 
—ordering him about. In another min- 
ute I should have let him know what I 
thought of him. As if I wasn’t aware of 
the rule about replacing divots. Every 
child knows it. As if I should dream 
of leaving it there.” 

Now and then we caught up other 
players >nd they too had to hear the 
story. Gradually, little Bobbins evolved 
some of the things that he would have 
said had he had more time to think, or 
not been so petrifled by surprise. 

“In another minute,” he said, “I 
should have told him to mind his own 
business. The time to speak about re- 
placing divots was after the player had 
gone on without doing so ; clever men 
Tl should have said) are rarely officious. 
Some men are not fit to be trusted with 
authority : it goes to their little heads.” 

The more sympathy he received the 
more scathing little Bobbins became in 
the retorts which the new Committee- 
man had only just missed. 

“ What I was on the point of saying 
.when he left,” he said, “was that there 
are more important things for Com- 
'mittee-men to do than standing about 


on the links putting men off their 
stroke. * Never mind about the turf,’ 
I should have said. ‘ Get back to the 
club-house and try to make the wait- 
ing a little better. We’ll look after 
the divots if you *11 look after the wal- 
nut pickles.’ That would have been 
a nasty one for him. There have been 
no walnut pickles for a fortnight. The 
beef too — I ’m sure it ’s not English. 

‘ While I ’m replacing the divots per- 
haps you’ll do something about re- 
placing foreign meat with home-grown.’ 
I nearly said that.” 

“ What would you do,” I heard him 
ask old Satterthwaite, “if a new Com- 
mittee-man ordered you to replace a 
divot — and when you were just about 
to do it, too ? ” 

“What should I do?” old Satter- 
thwaite replied. “ I should give him a 
piece of my mind, of course, and if he 
continued to be insulting I should 
knock him down.” 

“Yes,” said little Bobbins, “that’s 
how I felt. Infact I very nearly did it.” 

And so we gradually finished the 
round and prepared for lunch. As it 
happened — but more by design on my 
part than pure chance — we did not sit 
together; but afterwards I found my- 
self in an adjacent armchair with its 
back to the group in which little 
Bobbins, still eloquent on the same sub- 
ject, was holding forth. 

“ Such a remark as that — such busy- 
body interference — coming from a new 
Committee-man — a mushroom — was 
more than I could stand. * Look here,’ 
I said, ‘that’s not the way to address 
members of the club. You jolly well 
mind your own business. You’re too 
officious; and clever men are never 
officious. I’m afraid,’ I said, ‘that 
authority’s gone to your poor little 
head.’” 

Someone whistled his astonishment. 

“ I did,” little Bobbins affirmed, “ and 
more too. I told him he could be better 
employed looking after the club-house 
than hanging about the course. I got 
in a nasty one about walnut pickles 
and foreign beef. * Why don’t you see 
we have walnut pickles ? ’ ” I said. 

“And what did he say?” someone 
asked. 

“He? Nothing. Just looked foolish. 
I felt almost sorry for him. ‘ Look here,’ 
I said finally, ‘ I ’m talking to you for 
your good. You ’re new to the job and 
it ^s too much for you. Take a piece of 
advice from a friend : Go slow — or jolly 
well go to Hades!’ That’s how I 
ended : ‘ or jolly well go to Hades 1 ’ ” 

E. V. L. 

Commercial Motto for a pushing 
firm of Undertakers : Montunm te 
sahitamus. 


THE FAMOUS CRICKETERS. 

Oeciij Paekin has been discovered 
amongst the straw in the rabbit-cage. 
It simply shows that, though Priscilla 
was wild and foolish, she was not 
naughty, and that Bichard quite wrong- 
fully suspected her of tearing the All- 
England trundler up. You can’t blame 
Bichard for feeling aggrieved, because 
it was really very generous of him to 
allow Priscilla to have his Famous 
Cricketers as well as his black rabbit 
to tea on the lawn while he was away. 

Himself, he was out for an all-day’s 
cricketing. I met him at the front 
gate about nine o’clock in the morning. 
He was wearing pads and batting-gloves 
and carrying a bat and a large exercise- 
book. Casual observers would call the 
kind of cricket that Bichard plays with 
his friends single-wicket games. That 
only shows how deceptive appearances 
are. If you open the exercise-book you 
find in it something like this : — 

ALL ENGLAND v. SUSEX. 

Hobbs bB 5 

H. Ashton b B . . .7 

P. G. H. Fender b B 0 

R. c and b B 5C 

and so on, with two innings to each 
side, all very exciting. 

That is what happens on fine days, 
but unfortunately a great many days 
are wet. Then the Famous Cricketers, 
who, I ought to say, are Given Away 
as supplements with Each Number 
{carte-de^visite size), come in. They 
are propped up round a miniature 
pitch on the nursery floor, and against 
one of them there leans a cardboard 
bat. The stumps are three nails in 
a piece of wood, and Bichard bowls 
at them with a small marble. The 
scoring is very mysterious aiid compli- 
cated, but the matches are put down 
in the note-book just like the out-of- 
door ones, and headed like them, re- 
gardless of strict accuracy 

ALL ENGLAND v, SUSEX.^ 

Susex always wins. 

At other times the Famous Cricketers 
are carried about in Bichard’s pocket, 
and frequently shuffled over the floor so 
that Bichard may lie down and examine 
their faces. The principal deeds of the 
Famous Cricketers are written on their 
backs, and he takes great pains to coach 
Priscilla in them. 

When I came out on to the lawn the 
tea-party was in full blast. Several 
dolls’ tables had been put together, and 
the Famous Cricketers sat all along one 
side and at both ends. On the other 
side sat the hosts — not dolls, because 
Priscilla hates dolls, but those peculiarly 
ragged and dirty objects the names of 
which, I gather, are Piggy Snout, Lamb 
Bam, and Bover. They were dressed in 
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Mksiker {to Tommy, ^raciising Ms scales), dear boy, what deeadeul mistakes 
YDD 'SE MAKING 1 ” 

Tommy {loho plays hy eye), *‘How could you tell, Mummy? You weren’t looking.” 


shawls. The black rabbit had refused 
to sit in a chair, and was hopping with 
a rather worried expression round the 
dolls’ perambulator in which the whole 
party had been driven to the feast. The 
rabbit looked worried because Priscilla’s 
yellow cat was also present : though the 
cat is afraid of the rabbit, the rabbit is 
rather afraid of the cat tod. 

It was a rich feast. There was lobster 
and cucumber, and chicken and ham, 
and plum cake and Swiss roll, and 
poached eggs on spinach, and half a 
salmon, and a pie, all, very small and 
I, but coloured very bright. 

ee you ’ve put Woolley at the 




head of the table,” I said to Priscilla. 

Why did you do that ? ” 

“ Because he ’s a very nice face,” she 
told me, “and because he’s so very 
alert in the slips.” 

“And why is Bussell at the other 
end?” 

“ I put him there because he ’s a most 
profillic run-getter and made two cen- 
turies in the Tests.” 

“ I see,” I said. 

Priscilla’s games are elaborate, but 
they do not last very long. The next 
time I looked at the lawn the scene 
had entirely changed. The Famous 
Cricketers were scattered in wild dis- 


array amongst the confused litter of 
the feast like a pack of cards in a gam- 
bling scene. Priscilla had turned the 
dolls’ perambulator upside down and 
put the yellow cat underneath it. 
Amongst the wheels and the springs 
she had established Piggy Snout, Lamb 
Bam and Eover, and was trying to make 
the black rabbit stop there too by fast- 
ening him to one of the wheels with 
a shawl. 

“ I am playing at a motor-’bus now,” 
she explained. 

It was at this point that Ei chard 
returned flushed with century-making 
and naturally anxious to talk to his 
rabbit and refresh his mind wdth the 
deeds of famous cricketers. He seemed 
inclined to consider that Priscilla was 
lacking in the proper courtesy of a 
hostess. He didn’t put it in any such 
terrible words as that, but Priscilla 
howled with rage at being rebuked and 
was taken off to bed. I helped Eichard 
to collect the Famous Cricketers, and 
he then took the black rabbit, kicking 
wildly, but probably thankful that 
things were no worse, back to its cage. 
Later on he complained that Cecil 
Parkin was missing from the pack. 

“ I expect she ’s torn him up to 
make ’bus tickets of,” he said rather 
bitterly. And for a whole day a certain 
amount of suspicion rested on Priscilla. 

However, it is all right now. The 
popular Lancashire and All England 
trundler has been returned, slightly 
soiled, to his friends, and is quite fit to 
turn out again for Susex on the next 
wet afternoon. 

There does not, now I come to think 

of it, iilli moral 

in this ta wpoa, ai* Evoe. 

with '' 

The liion’s Share. 

“Before the war, out of the world’s total of 
15,000,000 tons of mercantile shipping Great 
Britain possessed over 20,000,000.” 

Daily Taper, 

“The British Press has placed humanity 
deeply in its debt.” — Sunday Taper, 

So much so, in fact, that a loan of five 
shillings till Friday is now practically 
impossible to arrange in Fleet Street. 

“ The surprise of the sale was the Manx Crag 
colt, which has gone wrong in his forelegs and 
changed hands for IO 5 , 6d.” — Daily Taper, 

In the circumstances the animal would 
surely have done better to change legs, 

“ When the two sets of doors were opened, 
the female [jaguar] walked joyously into the 
cage of her treacherous admirer. 

In an instant Lopez rushed upon her, seized 
her whole neck in his powerful jaws, and 
crushed her cervical verteforje by his awful 
bite.” — Evening Taper, 

Growling, “ None of your new-fangled 
verteforse in my cage ! ” 
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Tourist “Any snipe in that bog? ” 

Jarvey, “Snipe is it, Sore? Shore, ip ye went in thebe widout a gun they’d eat yez.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The history of any ordinary street, fully told, would be 
the history of mankind. Witness the American novel, Main 
Street, in which we find a little world. If then one does not 
get a history of mankind in Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s 
Memorials of St. James's Street and Chronicles of Almack's 
(Grant Eichards) it is because St. James’s Street cannot 
be called ordinary. There are no homes in it, and therefore 
practically no women. It is a street of men, and not only of 
men, but of men in the act of taking refuge from their wives 
and enjoying it ; and this circumstance is against the com- 
pleteness of a microcosm. What Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor gives us instead is a mass of information on gam- 
bling and gamblers, dandies and wits. Needless to say, 
Beau Brummell, whom the author detests, and Charles 
James Box, whom the author handles with understanding, 
are prominent. I should guess that Brummell had some 
very remarkable gift of charm not recognised by Mr. 
Beresford Chancellor, or he could not have ruled as he 
did. Sheer effrontery would not have sufficed. The book 
is a miscellany of good stories and entertaining odds-and- 
ends of social history ; but the author does not tell all. He 
does nothing, for example, to clear up the mystery of No. 7 
(next door to the house where Byron awoke in 1812 to 1 
“ find himself famous ”), which has been a ruin for so long. ^ 
And now and then he does not sufficiently watch his pen, 
as when he writes of Brummell asking “"whom the dis- 
tinguished-looking man . . . was.” 

Miss Winifred Stephens’ Women of the French Bevo- 
lution (Chapman and Hall) fills a notable gap in English, 
if not in French, m'emoirs very gracefully; and if its hand- 
ling is rather discursive than deep it is none the worse 


for that, the subject being what it is. None of her minor 
stars, however newly furbished, will ever outshine Madame 
Eoland and Charlotte Coeday; but as Miss Stephens 
groups her chapters under activities rather than actors — 
she deals, for instance, with salons, agitators, clubs, journ- 
alism and the “ religion of civisme"' eniotional and intel- 
lectual, militant and triumphant— she is able with excellent 
effect to introduce lesser figures (such as the Belgian 
warrior-agitator, Anne Josephe de Terw^agne), who are 
usually most illustrative when least exemplary. Midway 
between “ brown -locked Demoiselle Therouenne,” as 
Carlyle called her, and the Eolands and Cordays, you 
get such very human types as Olympe de Gouges, whose 
naively heroic letter to the Convention, offering herself as 
Malesherbes’ junior for the defence of “ Louis Capet,” 
is the gem of the book. Miss Stephens contends, and I 
think rightly, that the women lost heavily by the Eevolu- 
tion, being thrust back into deeper dependence by the very 
men they had helped to emancipate. It took an unfrocked 
priest of the Commune, Anaxagore Chaumette, to bracket 
Madame Eoland and Olympe de Gouges as “ immoral 
creatures,” and urge woman to resume her place as “ the 
divinity of the domestic sanctuary.” 

Mr. Guedalla is a very flattering writer. He assumes 
you know such a tremendous lot and will take up his most 
shadowy allusion and faintly-stressed point with perfect 
ease. This is very tactful, even if it does make The Second 
Empire (Constable), supposing it not to be your period, a 
little obscure occasionally. Hei-e is a brilliant close-packed 
book. Mr. Guedalla writes his history not as one who 
consults and transcribes documents, but as one who has 
so lived in the period that fact, comment, gossip, quotation 
simply flow out from the tip of his pen. It is a sympathetic 
study. Napoleon III. even in his opira-bouffe throws for 
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his throne at Sbrasburg and Boulogne, is not sneered at, 
nor is he belittled in his tragic fall. Our author seenas to 
judge that, as princes go, the son of the vivid Hortensb had 
brains and an uncommon seriousness, and makes one realise 
— ^no easy thing, so queer a patch on the tapestry of history 
was this Second Empire— how this silent man, with his 
waxed moustache, his dull eyes and his inevitable “star,” 
dominated the Europe of the fifties and sixties. There is 
hardly a page in this book without a happy epigram, or a 
sentence of such a quality as— “ A European war had, as 
usual, washed the army contractors into society” (1798), 
“ and they enjoyed a freer field than usual in view of the 
recent execution of most of the people who might have 
snubbed them.” My best compliments to Mr. Guedalla. 

As the novelist of adolescence Mr. Booth TarkingtonIs 
without an equal, and his juvenile Americans are the more 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic because our own 
fiction is by no means rich in lively or convincing pictures 
of young people of either sex. The fact that between the 
ages of 0 and eighteen the young of the Britisher are nob 
permitted to obtrude 
themselves on the pub- 
lic 'notice as freely as 
in America may have 
something to do with 
the matter, and yet, 
without wishing to alter I 
this condition of affairs, i 
one could wish that ' 
some of our lighter- i 
minded novelists would I 
turn their attention to • 
the younger brothers ■ 
and sisters of their | 
cKaracteristic puppets. I 
Gentle Julia (Hoddbe 
AND Stoughton) has 
no plot worthy of the 
name, but it is brimful 
of the restrained hu- 
mour that delighted us 
in Penrodt and has the 
swift but unhurried 
movement that is the 
outstanding feature in the technique of the modern Ameri- 
can writer of fiction. Julia is the small-town belle, the 
lode-star of eligible youth, and something of a trial not only 
to them but to her relatives, to whorh the sweet but futile 
pangs of her swains are quite unnecessarily a source of dis- 
t^s ,• and in particular to her sire, who dislikes the smell of 
cigarettes. With the antics of the swains, but infinitely 
^more with the antics of certain youthful relatives, male and 
female, of pretty Julia we are gaily entertained for some 
three hundred pages, and we turn the last wishing there 
were three hundred more. For by that time the Atioaier 
family, and especially its junior members, have greatly 
endeared themselves to us. If Mr. Booth Tarkington 
lacks other material for his next novel let him reintroduce 
that priceless pair of trouble-makers, Florence and Herbert^ 
and we shall be content. 

I have an idea that the disciples of M. Coue will eagerly 
recommend Miss E. Nesbit’s latest book to each other, 
because The Lark (Hutchinson) is all about two plucky 
girls who, in spite of a defaulting guardian and paying 
-quests who turned out to be burglars and other tiresome 
^^‘"vrassments, insisted on regarding life as a “ lark ” and, 
t whole, found that it was one. Jane and Lucilla are 



Auctioneer. “Lot sixty-seven. Fine antique mahogany armchair, in 

GOOD CONDITION. Is THAT IT, GUBBINS ? ” 

GuhUns, “Yes, Sir— it come to pieces in my ^ands.” 

Auctimiee}-, “Ah, I see. An omission in the catalogue. It should be 
‘ This fine antique mahogany collapsible armchair, in good condition.* *’ 


cousins, both charming ; Lticilla the more practical and less 
impetuous. Their guardian summons them from boarding- 
school to tell them that, having lost their money, he is leaving 
the country, and they must fend for themselves with five 
hundred pounds and a cottage instead of the affluence they 
had been led to expect. How they sold flowers from their 
garden, and then had a larger garden, with more flowers to 
sell, lent to them, and then a house, and there became the 
hostesses of a succession of paying-guests, is all very 
prettily told and made to appear just possible. They have 
various experiences with their inmates, including Lucilla' s 
masquerade as “ Aunt Harriet ” when a chaperon is indi- 
cated, and are fortunate in meeting four charming if queer 
young men, the most satisfactory of wdiom proposes to Jane 
in the last chapter. Litcilla is left thinking regi'etfully of two 
of .them, who have gone overseas, and doesn't seem to care 
more for one than the other, which leads me to expect a 
sequel. In a world where earning one’s own living is apt 
not to be quite such a lark as they made of it, their adven- 
tures read refreshingly even to me, and I am sure that 
persons of Jane's and Lxicilla's age and sex, as well as the 

. followers of M. Coue, 

Ki’i''*-' will revel in them ; so 

quite a number ot us 
J will be pleased if Miss 

Nesbit decides to let 
Lucilla make another 

If Mr. Archibald 
Marshall has, in Big 
Peter (Collins) , worked 
the long arm of coin- 
Sidence until ‘it aches, 
be has also written a 
story that becomes in- 
creasingly intriguing as 
it progresses. Here wc 
have him in a holida}^ 
mood, and I should 
fancy that he has de- 
rived considerable en- 
joyment from his brief 
flight into sensational 
fiction. ' He is no nig- 
gard when he sets out to thrill. He gives us three 
villains : the terribly wicked Earl of Gamhray, to whom I 
allot a first-class in vice; a confidential servant whose 
criminal methods were so crude that he can only be placed 
in the second class, and a crafty rogue wdio merely satisfied 
the examiners. As compensation for this iniquitous trio 
we have the big-hearted hero, who saves the beautiful 
heroine {a) from drowning, and (b) from the arms of an 
importunate and impertinent lover. When I add that the 
heroine is the daughter of the wicked Earl and that the 
hero knows that he is really entitled to the Oambray estates 
and earldom, you will understand that Mr. Marshall is 
dealing generously with his public, I have known so many 
books of this type that have begun promisingly and then 
petered out that it is a pleasure to find one whose finish is 
even more robust than its beginning. 


“The balance-sheet of the Trust shorn a credit at profib and 

loss on March 31, 1921, of £133,455, and, as profit for the year endod 
March 31 last amounted to £821, a total credit of which Tetraineta 
won, owing to his leg filling, £134,276 remains, which is carried 
forward .*’ — Daily Paper. 

What the profits would have been if Tetrameta*s leg had 
not filled only a Turf accountant could estimate. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

We understand that, in deference to 
the Commission recently set up on the 
question of honours, Mr. Lloyd George 
has decided that the book he is to write 
will not have a title. 

'I' 

It is pointed out that Mr. Lloyd 
George will be paid at the rate of ten 
shillings a word. A political opponent 
is said to have offered to tell him one 
or two words that would be well worth 
the money. 

Mr. Lloyd George will go down in 
history as the man who won the War, 
a leader-writer thinks. It is hoped he 
may eventually have a like success with 
the Peace. o, 

Bavaria denies the report 
that she has a Coalition Go- 
vernment. In fact, things 
are said to be fairly tolerable 
there. 

' s!'. *' 

There is one thing to be 
said for the Peace Confer- 
ence delegates. They should 
be highly successful as 
writers of travel books. 

There is no truth in the 
rumour that Lord Beaver- 
BROOic has applied for per- 
mission to change his title 
to that of Lord Walruspond. 

'‘Sii*** 

On the same day that 
The Daily Mail announced 
“ Warmer Weather Pros- 
pect,” a headline in The 
Daily News said, “Chilly 
Weather to Continue.” It is greatly 
to be deplored that the meteorological 
rivalries of the popular Press have been 
carried to the length of unsettling the 
whole summer. ,,, 

An American visitor now in London 
is said to have expressed a desire to 
winter in England again next summer. 

Professor Sir Arthur Keith denies 
that a large head indicates brains. In 
many cases it merely signifies that the 
owner won the War. 

'1' 'r 
;l« 

A Moscow journal has rebuked Com- 
munists for holding dancing-parties 
which last into the small hours. The 
feeling is that people who go in for that 
sort of thing can't expect to turn up 
bright-eyed and fresh for the Eevolu- 
tion in the morning. 

:!« sis 
sic 

It is reported that the spectator who 
was carried away from the International 


Chess Congress in a fainting condition 
still persists in the fantastic story that 
he saw Bogoljubow move, and the 
sight was too much for him. 

'Ic ^ j'c 

The Vogt Gorrespondence makes the an- 
nouncement that the ex- Crown Prince 
is anxious to go back to Germany. This 
rather suggests that Germany is not so 
poor as some people imagine. 

^ American comedians have been for- 
bidden to make jokes about Prohibition. 
As nothing was said about the Ford ear 
it is hoped that they will be able to carry 


We understand that, even among 
those Prohibitionists most active in the 


suppression of rum-running, there is by 
no means unanimous approval of the 
extension of United States territorial 
waters beyond the limit of three miles 
from the British coast. 

* ❖ 

A German scientist claims to have 
invented a serum which would enable 
people to live for a hundred- and-fifty 
years. We are doubtful whether, in the 
absence of a money prize, this would 
counteract the advantages of an early 
demise under the various newspaper 
insurance schemes. 

A wife at Tottenham was not quite 
sure whether she was summoning her 
third or fourth husband. If people will 
trust to their memory and not employ 
proper methods of bookkeeping they 
must put up with these inconveniences. 

The first rule for a happy marriage, 
in the opinion of Miss Jane Burr, is 
to be willing to live with the person 


! you marry. JSfovel though the sugges- 
tion may be nowadays, it certainly has 
its advantages. 

Jls 

Women warriors are said to be taking 
part in the Paraguayan civil war. There 
is however a strong local feeling that 
civil wars are not quite suitable for girls. 

Attention is again drawn to the so- 
called mirage in the Mall, in which 
vehicles seem to be reflected in a wet 
surface. On many occasions lately this 
illusion has been heightened by foot- 
passengers having the appearance of 
carrying umbrellas. 

No one appears to be making any 
serious attempt nowadays to discover 
the secret of perpetual mo- 
tion.- Faced with the pos- 
sibility of it being fixed to 
domestic gramophones, who 
wants to ? ... 

"st: ■ 

With reference to the Car- 
diff man who was arrested 
for fighting five seamen, the 
theory is that he was merely 
a football referee getting in 
a bit of practice before the 
season opens. 

sli s[« 

“ The bridegroom's fam- 
ily,” says a Society note in 
a Sunday paper “ boasts an 
ancient lineage.” We can 
only hope that the family 
refrained from doing so at 
the wedding. 

i[i :Ic 
❖ 

A Manchester octogenar- 
ian who married last week 
for the first time declared 
that he would rather wait sixty years 
for the mate of his choice than do any- 
thing in haste. There is some talk, we 
understand, of making him an honorary 
plumber. 

“I was astonished to see so many 
visitors carrying umbrellas and mack- 
intoshes in spite of the fact that the 
sun was shining brightly,” declares a 
correspondent in a daily paper. We 
can only suppose that the weather 
forecast was “ set fair,” 

There are about fifty thousand bees 
in a swarm, we read. When being 
attacked by them very few men ever 
bother to count them. 

Earwigs have taken possession of 
new houses in Lincoln and nothing 
will induce them to leave. This is the 
first real testimonial Sir Alfred Mond 
has received in respect , of , these new 
houses. 



THE novice. 

Mr. Lloyd George (on the telephone to Mrs. Asquith), “Eo comb 

DOWN TO THE COUNTRY FOR A FEW DAYS AND GIVE MB SOME HINTS.” 


VOD. CLXIII. 


I 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “CLIO.” 

!• 

“ Can we get away to-night ? asked 
the owner of the Glio as we pushed the 
dinghy off. 

“Ay,” said old Joe of Needleport 
and spat regretfully into the harbour. 
“You’ll have a nice tide under you 
from six o’clock. Fine weather cornin’ 
and a full moon.” 

To-night ! How thrilling ! This very 
night we were to put out to sea and 
sail along the Channel of Old England 
under a full moon. What would the 
Glio be like ? A “ yacht,” at any rate, 
we .knew from her captain, though a 
mere nine tons, but of what shape, of 
what rig and, most important, of what 
colour? Never mind; to-night we 
should be away in her. Old Joe had 
been looking after her for seven months 
(at ten shillings a week), and for the 
last few weeks, we knew, had been 
busily engaged in making her ready 
for sea. 

It is odd that those two noble 
things, the horse and the boat, should 
so corrupt the souls of men. In the 
United States I saw seventy- nine 
statues of GBonGn Washington All ; 
except one wore the painfully virtuous 
expression of the canonical legends, but 
that one had a hard, no-nonsense, man- 
of-the-world aspect which was quite 
shocking. And the explanation I li^rd 
was simply this — ^that the sculptor had 
made his* preliminary studies- of the 
face while Geoege Washington was 
in the act of selling a horse. Boats 
have the same effect. I would not 
trust an archbishop who was selling 
me a boat. Horse-copers and stable- 
boys, I understand, are rough, rapaci- 
ous persons, but I wager they cannot 
hold a candle to the longshoreman. I 
have known many of. these simple, 
manly, weather-beaten sharks, but old 
Joe of Needleport is surely king of 
them all. 

He rowed us slowly out to the Glio 
in the fading light, a superb grey 
Beaver ; and, as be rowed, the thought 
of the Glio and his labours upon her 
sepmed to be more than die could bear. 

“ Many and many a sleepless night 
she’s given me,” he croaked, resting 
on his oars ; and his watery old eyes 
wandered pathetically from face to face. 

“ Turr’ble gales from the sou’-west. . . 
Boats carryin’ away from their moorin’s 
right and left. . , Many a night I ’ve 
lain awake thinkin’ of ’er. . . I wouldn’t 
go through it again, not for no monev, 

I wouldn’t.” 

“Ah,” said the Master of the Clio. 

“ Night after night. Lyin’ awake in 
me bed. . . Wore me out, it ’as,” said 
old Joe. 


“ Ah,” replied the Master of the Glio ; 
and old Joe began to row again, but 
feebly now, as if indeed his stamina 
was giving out. 

“ She be turr’ble old,” he went on 
quaveringly. “ Started leaking las’ 
week she did,” and a slow tear leaked 
in sympathy out of the corner of his 
right eye. 

“How’s that? She never leaked 
before,” said the Captain. 

“ Tight as a drum she ’s been these 
seven months. Then las’ week she 
let in fower inches of water, sudden 
like. Monday there was six inches. 
.Never seed such a thing in my life. I 
been pumping ’er out twice a day. 
Wore me out, she ’as;” and once again 
he stopped rowing. 

“ Very odd she should spring a leak 
just before I want her,” said the 
Captain. 

“ Likely there *d be a bit of oakum 
worked out of they seams,” said old Joe, 
ignoring the oddity referred to. “ Tur- 
r’ble warm suns there’s been ’ere,” he 
added. 

“ Ah,” said the Captain, who had not 
seen the sun for six weeks, 

“Pumped er out this marnin’, I did,” 
said Joe. “She be dry as I be now. 
Many a sleepless night ” he went 
on, but caught somebody’s eye and 
stopped. 

We boarded the Clio in silence and 
peered down the hatchway into the tiny 
cabin, as men look down into a disused 
welL The cabin was full of damp vapour. 
Where the cabin floor should have been 
there was a sheet of water, green and 
noisome, like the water of a stagnant 
pond, the water of ages, gently slushing 
to and fro as the boat roiled. Water- 
beetles swam happily upon the surface. 
Underneath one felt that there were fish. 

“ Never seed such a thing,” said old 
Joe, astonished. “Pumped ’erout this 
marnin’, I did.” 

“Ah,” said the Captain. “What 
about the rigging ? ’ • 

“ Eunnin’ riggin’ be turr’ble rotten,” 
said old Joe. “Look at that, now,” 
and, seizing one of the more important 
ropes, he tugged at it smartly with both 
hands. The rope came in two. 

“And look at thatl*' the old man 
cried with growing enthusiasm, haul- 
ing madly on the main-halyard. The 
halyard broke in three places. 

“And do ’ee look at this” he said, ' 
tearing one of the shrouds from its place. 
“And this — and this I” Two heavy 
things called blocks fell upon our heads. 
The man was warming to his work. 
Dejectedly we clambered round the 
boat, watching old Joe breaking hemp. 
When he had done she looked like the 
refuse of a ship-chandler’s establish- 
ment. 
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“ Decks leak,” said the weather- 
beaten old shark cheerfully, plunging a 
huge knife into one of the seams. A 
stream of rain-water trickled on to the 
cabin seats. 

“ I wouldn’t go to sea in tliis yacht, 
not for no money, I wouldn’t,” he 
croaked again. “Your mains ’1 ’s tur- 
r’ble rotfeen.” 

“ But it oughtn’t to be Jio 7 ^e, ’ pro- 
tested the Captain. “ You ought to 
have kept it under cover ashore” 

“ Las’ week I ’ad ’er out and dried 
’er. Pretty nigh every week I ’ve dried 
that sail,” quavered the old man, re- 
moving the cover. The cover was 
beautiful with marine fungi. Prom 
underneath it two birds emerged and 
flew away, flapping their wings. The 
nest was perfectly formed. 

Then at last the Captain uplifted his 
voice. He is a man of letters, and he 
spoke winged words. 

“ Old Joe,” he said, “thou. aged liar, 
thou simple, shameless, incompetent 
liar, for seven months thou hast left 
this noble ship to rot upon the waters ; 
thou hast made her within as a large 
Aquarium, and without as a small Zoo, 
Thou sayest truly that she is rotten, 
and thou hast made her rotten. For 
this service thou dost confidently ex- 
pect to receive the sum of fifteenpounds. 
No such sum shall be granted unto' thee. 
Liar, thief, despoiler of mariners, cursM I 
be thy name and the name of all long- i 
shoremen, but especially the longshore- ; 
men of this iniquitous port ! May never 
a ship or boat put into this place for 
shelter! May it be marked upon the ' 
Admiralty Chart as a wicked place, a 
danger to the sailor and the home of 
robbers ; that thus the longshoremen 
of Needleport may perish utterly from 
the face of the earth! God Save the 
King! 

“ And now begone from me, lest I do 
thee a mischief ; but take with thee the 
sum of five pounds, that haply in the 
‘ Sailor’s Arms ’ thou mayest drink a 
little of the filthy beer of NeedlepDrt, 
and die.” 

Old J oe climbed into his dinghy and 
got out his oars. 

“ I Ve been shipmates with the likes 
of you,” he observed darkly. “You 
wouldn’t believe the trouble I’ve ’ad 
with that boat.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said the Captain. 

Then the old man rowed away into 
the dusk, and over the still water there 
came for a time the sound of his indig- 
nant mumbles: “Many and many a 
sleepless night . . . Wore me out, she 
’as , . . lyin’ awake.” 

Silence fell at last and the night 
came down upon us. 

“Well, we shall have to spend the 
night here, that 's all,” we said cheer- 




THE DECLINE IN MAEEIAGE; OE, THE SPOIL-SPOETS 


SiE Alfebd Momd. “ DON’T SHOOT! THERE’S NOWHERE EOE THEM TO LIVE. 
Sib Robebt Hobke. “AND NOTHING FOR THEM TO LIVE ON.” 
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fully. “ But first let *s go ashore and 
be merry at an inn.” 

Then we discovered a new thing. 
The dinghy of the Clio was missing. 
We were cut off from Needleport, alone 
and friendless in a porous boat. 

“ Old Joe,” we cried into the dark- 
ness, “come back, come back! Nice 
old Joe, come back to us.” 

But answer came there none. 

Then it began to rain. A. P. H. 

AT THE PLAY. 

“ The Broken Wing ” 

(Duke of York’s). 

Messrs. Paul Dickey and Charles 
W. Goddard describe their entertain- 
ment as “ a colourful comedy of modern 
Mexico.” “ Colourful ” it certainly is, 
with its sun-fiooded scene, picturesque 
costumes, pistol-drawings and dagger- 
flourishings, not to mention the crashing 
of an aeroplane on the heroine’s house 
(after preliminary noises that painfully 
recalled the uncomfortable sensations of 
air-raid nights). But I am not so sure 
about “ comedy.” Comedy should have 
some relation to real life, and The 
Broken Wing has little or none. It is 
a blend of farce and melodrama, and it 
seems, reversing the usual order, to 
Bave strayed from the film to the stage. 
If", it succeeds — and the continuous 


laughter of a first-night audience sug- 
gests that it possibly may — its success 
will be primarily due to that most en- 
gaging ruffian, Captain Innocencio (the 
programme says Innonencio, but that 
must be a misprint) dos Santos, played 
with unflagging spirit and joviality by 
Mr.TnuRSTONHALL. Miss Dorothy Dix 
looked her best and worked her hardest 
as the heroine, Ines Villera. But it 
was not easy to find much attraction 
in a young woman who was so frankly 
out to get a husband — Gringo for 
choice, because Gringos use soap and 
water, but Greaser if nothing cleaner 
offered — and whenever she succeeded 
for a moment in arousin g our sympathies 
the authors, with some peculiarly 
fatuous line, let her dowm with a 
bump. Eventually, after many vicissi- 
tudes, she captured her Gringo, in the 
person of Philip Marvin, a young Eng- 
lish aviator who has lost his memory 
(and possibly his taste as well) in the 
crash of the aforesaid aeroplane ; but I 
personally should not have minded if 
he had preferred to pair off with Cecilia, 
the fascinating female detective (Miss 
Dorothy Hanson). Philip, by the way, 
was most admirably played by Mr. 
Francis Lister, who while be was on 
the stage almost made me believe that 
the story was real. Mr. Eddie Vogt 
as a male detective, Mr. Joseph Spurin 


as a thievish and amorous soldier (with 
an agreeable singing voice),. and Miss 
Hope Tilden, as a kitchen-wench, 
added much to the hilarity of the even- 
ing. Yet their efforts would, I fear, 
have been in vain but for the abounding 
vitality and humour of Captain Inno- 
cencio. In case The Broken Wing should 
have but a limited flight I advise my 
readers to book their seats at once. 

W. A. L. 

Oxir Clerical Humourists, 
“Parish Church-Bells Bazaar. 
Vicarage Stall. 

On September 31st, at 3 o'clock. 

Please reserve this date.” 

' Advt. in Local Paper. 

From Smith Minor’s History Paper : 
“Wolsey went to Oxford when he was a 
small boy and rose from one position to 
another. After a while he became a bachelor. 
He soon became Henry YIII.'s best man.” 

No sinecure. 

A West African business-card: — 

“James A. 

General Tailor d Draper, 

Street, 

Under upstair in the room opposite big 
upstair. 

Please if you need of pressing your suits or 
sewing kindly write me when you will have 
my best attention to do it.” 

We gather that his show-room is on 
the mezzanine floor. 
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“Youb ’usband ^as got to look shabby lately.” 

“Well, it's really a blessin’ in disguise, Mrs. Miggs; yer see, it saves 

ME ALL THE EXPENSE OP ’AVIN’ TO DRESS UP TO ’iM.” 


LOEDS AND LADIES. 

When I was a boy at school 

(That 's in Eighteen something A.D.), 
I was taught by rigid rule 
How to walk when with a lady ; 
This should be my constant guide — 
Let the lady go inside. 

Whether right or left the kerb, 

I must take it, as the stronger, 

Lest the traffic should disturb 
Dainty skirts that then were longer 
With a watering-cart in flood 
Or a splash of liquid mud. 

But when two pedestrians met 
Not of the opposing sexes, 

What was then the etiquette ? 

It 's a problem that perplexes, 

For I can't remember quite 
If one went to left or right. 

Later on, I know not why, 

Someone mighty and mysterious 
Set up notices on high 
With a warning sternly serious, 
Bidding us (in blue and white) 

Keep intently to the right. 

Now the innovators bold 
Eidicule this rule and crab it ; 

We are generally told 
That it is a fatal habit 
Walking as if we designed 
To be run down from behind. 

Eight or left ? this is to-day 
What our publicists dispute on ; 
Shall we walk our fathers’ way, 

Or he followers of Newton 
(Not Sir Isaac, who is dead. 

But a living Lord instead) ? 

Is the left the right for us ? 

Or should right be left as settled ? 
While the question we discuss 
Newton seems extremely nettled 
That the women wander still 
Eight or left as suits their will. 

To the sacred shrines of dress 
They will come like pilgrim Hindoos, 
Whether right or left, they press 
Closer to the magic windows, 

Then before each saleful shop 
Streams of women meet — and stop. 

What to them does Newton mean, 
What is his august decree for. 

When they gaze on cr^ioe de Chine 
Something and eleven three-four ? 
Eight or left are idle tales 
In the vortex of the Sales. 

Vainly would our noble guides 
Keep us to the paths they plan us ; 
*Tis the Woman that decides, 

Not the new Nutans Tyrajinus ; 

And her right shall not be reft 
''While one remnant still is left. 


“ When the aerial Derby takes place round 
London one of the entrants will be a machine 
that is expected to make a speed of four miles 
an hour. If aerial navigation makes much 
further progress a flight of the imagination will 
be a comparatively slow affair.” 

Canadian Paper, 

To judge by the above specimen, our 
contemporary ought to know. 

From the label on the ink officially 
supplied by the Madras Government : — 
“ This ink writes beautiful Black neither it 
spreads on the face of paper nor it peniterates 
or spoils the nibs, it is specially useful for the 
valuable documents and registoration etc. 
The cimical anlysr, of Bombay passes his good 
views for this ink.” 

But it seems to have a rather revolu- 
tionfiry effect on the spelling. 


“ Peas are the most popular vegetable, be- 
cause supplies are shot .” — Daily Paper, 

By pea-shooters, of course. But why 
not shell them ? 

^ Working IMousekeeper for Gentleman re- 
siding in the country. Good plain cook and 
needlewoman .” — Advt in Weekly Paper. 

We may be old-fashioned, but in our 
opinion this is not a suitable occupa- 
tion for a woman. 

“GRAMOPHONE AIDS TO SURGERY. 
Why not 'Funny Stories?” 

Evening Paper, 

We wonder whether the story of the 
surgeon who left a valuable sponge 
sewed up in the patient will be included 
in the repertoire. 
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THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 

Lilith's Letter to Tjse Tittle- 
Tattle. 

June, 1944, 

Oh ! MY eearp’ly de.ar, — I must really 
tell you of the breathless time I Ve just 
been having. I 've been simply plunged 
in Bohemia for the last week. Did I 
tell you that the Georgy- Porgy Wake- 
hams had asked me down to their 
garden city for a week ? 

You know, my dearest, that Georgy- 
Porgy is the last word in modernity. 
He 's simply into the year 2000 already. 
It 's so extra- speshully easy for him, be- 
cause Mrs. Georgy is a medium. Sbe*s 
got a spirit calleel Mary Ann, who tells 
hereveiythingthat our grand-daughters 
will do in the days that are to come. So, 
of course, the Georgy- 
Porgys are simply 
ahead of everyone. 

They dare to do what 
no one else would at- 
tempt, and they ^re sur- 
rounded by the most 
extreme of the artistic 
world. 

I arrived there at tea- 
time. They 'd actually 
sent a four-wheeler to 
meet me. Wasn't it a 

E erfect scream? I 
adn't seen a horse for 
an age — had you? I 
believe Georgy bad him 
brought from some far- 
off island. 

Then, my delectable, 

I found myself among 
the most Bohemian 
people I've ever met. 

Mr. Shebna Tom, the 
artist, was sitting on a 
sofa beside Prissie Pringle, of Movie 
fame ; and Tollemarche, the rhyming 
poet, was sitting on a pouffe by the 
fire nursing a pug.^ Annette,, the great 
manicurist, was biting her nails in an 
armchair, and the Georgys were sitting 
side by side on a settee. 

Mi-s. Georgy got up and kissed me 
on both cheeks. Will you believe me,’ 
my cheriest, she was dressed in merino 
from her chin to her toes ? When she 
sat down to warm her feet I saw that 
she was wearing ribbed worsted stock- 
ings and elastic-sided boots, and — last 
word in daring, if you can credit your 
two shell-like ears — she had on a red 
flannel petticoat. 

She insisted on bringing me up to 
the nur^ry to see the twins. She has 
everything decorated in the most charm- 
^gy Victo-nan style. She 's calling the 
Jemima and Augustus. Isn't 
th^l^^ducky for words ? Of course 
her people will be furious ; they think 


her positively fast about it and want 
%e teeny-weeny ones called Peter and 
Joan, as children always were in early- 
Georgian days. But Mrs. Georgy, who 
is one of the million odd Pamelas, says 
she 's sick of those old-fashioned fusty 
ways. 

Will you believe me, she said that 
none of her neighbours get divorced 
nowadays ; they think it very frumpish 
and old-fashioned ? The Georgy-Porgys 
just refused to be divorced, though, of 
course, all the Grundies advised them 
to be. ' But she is such a leader of 
fashion that she *s lately had her photo- 
graph in The Lmmqer, with “Pour years 
of happy married life" written under- 
neath. She says The Daily EepUca 
IS advanced enough to boom happy 
marriages. What would our mothers 



First Trmyg, “ ’Ebts *s a bit luck, Bili,.” 

Bill (ferventlyf “^Eaven bless them boad -menders 

BUMP ON THE BOAD t ” 


have thought? In 1922 you simply 
weren’t there if you hadn't divorced or 
been divorced. 

When we got down to tea the excite- 
ment was the arrival of a Bishop. My 
duckieat, he was a real, live, palatial, 
gaitered, aproned and amethyst-ringed 
Bishop ! I don’t know \?hea I saw 
anything so dinky. I thought myself 
back in the glorious old historical davs 
of Miss Yokge. 

Anything can happen at the Georgy- 
Porgys. The fun waxed fast and furi- 
ous, for the Bishop stayed to dinner. 
He said grace too. Poor Prissie Pringle 
was so surprised that she sat down too 
soon and had to stand up all in con- 
fusion, and Shebna dropped his monocle 
in the soup, he was so startled. But 
we didn't dare to seem too old-fashioned, 
so we played up to the Bishop, and he 
was really ever so 'tractive. It was the 
first time I 'd ever looked at one near, 
so I stared. 


After dinner Georgy-Porgy made a 
speech. He said that for a rag, as he 
felt rather heady and excited, he thought 
we 'd all go to a concert in aid of the 
new school-house. 

I *d never been to anything a bit like 
it. It was splendidly done. Some- 
body sang a dear old folk-song called 
“ She Wore a Wreath of Eoses," and 
Georgy gave a reading from an antique 
md,i[i\ji^e,YiptoiDav%dGoppcrfbeld. I can’t 
think how the Georgys can reproduce 
the Victorian atmosphere so wonder- 
fully. I suppose everyone will try to 
do it now, but most of us are so hope- 
lessly in a groove. 

Tollemarche got up and sang “The 
Midshipmite " amid hoiols of excite- 
ment. He says he just remembers his 
grandfather singing ik by his cradle. 

Finally, patiiest, we 
joined hands and sang 
“ Auld Lang Syne." It 
was too thrilling. I do 
adore these quaint cus- 
toms ! Georgy kept up 
the illusion till the last 
moment, for when we 
got home he lighted our 
candles for us and said, 
“ Good-night and plea- 
sant dreams." 

Prissie Pringle says 
she daren't smoke in 
public, it 's so old-fash- 
ioned ; but she does 
have a tiny puff in her 
I^droom, oven if it is 
like her mother. 

I must tell you the 
rest next time, my 
cherished. It was a 
whirl of ultra-modern- 
ism : a bazaar, a tea- 
fight, a course of ser- 
mons, tableaux, and dances, where the 
dernier cri is the old joyous polka 
revived. 

Now will you try while you're in 
Paris to get me a red flannel petty and 
three pairs of black worsted stockings ? 
And da ask Eeoamier if skirts must 
quite hide the feet. IMas I am a 
frump at heart. I do regret the pass- 
ing of the old silken hose and the knee- 
long skirt. ^ But, allons ! we advance. 
Thine eternally, Lilith. 

Cauamereial Candour, 

Cheap, owing to death, two xinin- 
I habitable detached Elizabethan cottages.” 

Ladies^ Paper, 

“Catherine was sentenced to three 

months’ imprisonment for stealing collecting- 

boxes. prayerbooks, etc., from Parish 

Ghurch.^ Prisoner urged that she took the 
articles in a fit of abstraction .” — Daily Paper, 

Is this the latest synonym for klepto- 
mania ? 


EER leavin’ that 


I 
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Betty {as vendo7' of chocolates approaches), *‘I 'spect you’ve heaed, Uncle, that the cost oe livino is simply aweul.” 


THE ART OF RAISING AN AUDIENCE. 

The Chairman of the Greytoion Literary 
and Scientific Associatmi to the Hon- 
orary Secretary, 

I am glad to hear that the arrange- 
ments in respect of the next series of 
free popular lectures are approaching 
completion. We must now try to find 
some way of getting people to attend 
them. Our past experience has been 
most disappointing. Can you suggest 
anything ? 

Please remember that the under- 
mentioned expedients have been tried 
and found unsatisfactory : — 

Titled Chairman. 

Lantern Views. 

Preliminary Organ Eecitah 
Glee Party Selections. 

Honorary Secretary to Chamnan. 
What about a charge for admission ? 
People appreciate a thing more if a 
money-value is attached to it. 

Chairman to Honorary Secretary, 
Preposterous. Would ruin the whole 
show. The thin line of regular sup- 
porters would be hopelessly broken. 

Honorary Secretary to Chairman, 

I think I can bring it off if I am 
given a free hand. 


Display Advertisement in “ The Grey- 
toion Chroniclef* 

Town Hall, Gtbeytown. 

{Under the auspices of the Greytoion 

Literary and Scientific Association.) 

PnOFESSOE PONSBEEY 
will deliver Six Lectures on 

VESTIGES OF PRE-HISTORIC 
MAN/’ 

Tickets for the course, 16/- (Separate 
Lecture, 3/-). 

Por Students a Limited Numhei' of 
Complimentary (tickets is available. To he 
had 071 application to the Honorary Secretary. 

Honorary Secretary to Chairman. 

Professor Ponsbery writes to say that 
he was delighted to have had the oppor- 
tunity of lecturing before such large 
and appreciative audiences. It was 
good, he adds, to see so many eager 
seekers after knowledge. 

Chairman to Honorary Seai'etary. 

Congratulations. I did not realise 
that the town contained so consider- 
able a number of students. 

Incorrigible. 

Mabel was summoned for using im- 

proper language on August 4tli. She admitted 
it and said another .” — Local Paper, ' 


A CASE FOR THE COURTS. 
Fate carelessly drew us together 
Andournameswereputup onthespot. 
So we had to get on with it whether 
We took to the notion or not. 

But I heard not a hint of the scoffer; 

On occasion, in fact, I would catch 
The remark that we ’d probably offer 
An excellent match. 

Till to-day, it is true, we ’ve afforded 
Strong proof of the promise we gave; 
If our object was candidly sordid, 

As a pair we knew how to behave. 
Yet while I regard you as splendid, 
Though your welfare ’s still close to 
my heart, 

Our engagement, dear lady, is ended, 
And now we must pq^rt. 

But what if our partnership ’s over ! 

Just think of the trophies we boast 
As you scamper to-morrow to Dover, 
And I to the Devonshire coast. 

Not ours the least need to repine; all 
Was done that w^e bargained to do 
When we pulled off that handicap final 
At 6 — 4, 6 — 2. 

An Infant Prodigy. 

“ One of the greatest features of Yorkshire 
cricket is the way their young players rise 
quickly to fame. Macaulay is not yet 2 years 
of age ,” — North Coimtry Paper, 
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Some still survive, and one of them enshrines 
GLORINDA: A PORTRAIT. Glorinda’s creed in forty lurid lines, 

Hesolved from earliest youth to shock and shine, Showing, in all its cultivated kinks, 

Glorinda, at the age of forty-nine, The mental ‘outfit of the super-minx. 

Still drinks with thirst insatiate at the springs Most I pass over, but a few may serve 

Of new, bizarre, sophisticated things. As illustrations of her taste and nerve. 


Goaded by all the demons of unrest, 

Pursuing pleasure with ferocious zest, 

Though growing daily longer in the tooth 
She leads the revels of rebellious youth, 
Sitting, for choice, cross-legged upon the floor 
While neo-Georgian lions round her roar; 



Though none can drown her piercing peacock 
'tones 

As she denounces Bjrownikg or Bubne-Jones, 
Dismisses Wells or Bennett to the ranks 
Of fogeydom along with Squire and Shanks, 

Or holds it less a blunder than a crime 
When the dear Sitwells deviate into rhyme. 

As the fit climax of a hectic day 
She loves to patronize the horror play, 

In ecstasy succumbing to the lure 
Of scenes a scavenger could scarce endure ; 

And in the realm of music knows no joys 
Save those provided by “ deliberate noise.’’ 

^^^,n old Victorian daj^s a game was played 
^^^^fc^ein young ladies their “ confessions'” made, 
their answers to the q%mtionnaire 
^ ^^^^ ^^^^Aerished with religious care. 


“ Yout favourite virtue — Perfect self-expression. 

The vice you most abominate — Discretion. 

Your favourite heroine — Queen Jezebel. 

Your ^et aversions — Beethoven and Dell. 

Your favourite authors — ‘ Aldous’ and James Joyce. 
Your favourite animal — My big Polls-Boyce. 

Your favourite diet — Gin and gorgonzola. 

Your favourite female names — Locusta, Lola. 

Your favourite composers — Bliss and Bax. 

Your favourite sport — Biding on flapper-racks. 

Your favourite artists — Poy, Picasso, Lamb. 

The Heaven you hope for — One prolonged Grand Slam,” 

Nor are her ardent energies confined 
To championing the mutiny of mind. 

Or wallowing with rapture unalloyed 
Deep in the ectoplasmic mire of Fbbud. 

No, in the elastic ambit of her code 
The modern Maenad has a place for Mode, 

And in the streets the very motors shy 
When, dressed to kill, Glorinda passes by, 

Alert, self-conscious to the finger-tips, 

Plastered with carmine on her cheeks and lips. 

But whether you behold her in her box, 

Diaphanously clad, with purple locks, 

Or jazzing with contortions that outdo | 

The gestures of a boxing kangaroo, 

Tarantulated by the fearsome tunes 
Played by a band of epileptic coons — 

Glorinda holds the centre of the stage, 

The most “ conspicuous monster of our age.” 

THE PLATITUDINABIANS. 

If we took our stand near to the parish pump in some 
sequestered village, and heard Gaffer Brown talking gravely 
of the weather to his crony, Master Bellows — “And what I 
say is that it ’s always raining or else it 's shining. And 
when it isn’t raining or shining, belike it ’s soon going to 
do ayiher the one or t’other” — we should probably say to* 
ourselves, “ The dear old fellows seem to think that they ’re 
in Westminster.” 

But if we took our place at Westminster and heard our 
rulers talking gravely about the state of trade — “ And we 
have every reason to cherish the sanguine hope that within 
the next few months — the next few months, Mr. Speaker — 
we are likely to witness a considerable change in the outlook, 
taking into account the well-established economic lawthat 
periods of depression are usually followed by periods of 
trade revival” — we should probably say to ourselves, “Tlie 
dear old things seem to imagine that they ’i-e round the 
parish pump.” 

New Profession for “Knuts.’’ 

** Small Walnut Telescopic Diner Wanted; good condition and at 
reasonable price.” — Advt. m Daily Pa]pej\ 

It seems an excellent idea. He would be there when required 
-and take up very little room at other tiznes. 

I “The Bishop visited us on his ‘ Pilgrimage Tour,' and though the 
j men -could not, owing to agriculture, attend, there were several kind 
I and Sacrificing Spirits amongst the women able to appreciate the 
[ short service.” — Parish Magazine. 

\ We trust his lordship appreciated their sacrifice. 
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the great strike. 


FDSALDAR’S APPEAL. 
Fusaldar was my bearer for a period 
of hve years. He now lives in retie 

““ '» M.. Hii 


_ uiea in j.nd 

recorded history commences with a 
‘‘-Rawal Pindi, October. 
^'0 IS described as “an 

S like a 

piece of dark rock and suggests a 

volcanic origin. An expert geologist 

trt -determine hif agl^ 

When the end of my sojourn in 

tiactty''® near Eusildar ex- 

tracted a promise from me that I should 
send him a letier from Blightv. I am 
tl^at I have never 

f once 

a month the disappointed old man sends 
i^e a pathetic reminder. 

'=^’®p®°ple I am telling Master 
will send it l^ter for me. Ltter is 

for rne^^^i- is saying 

loi me Master letter not send it 1 am 

tel ing lies, pis is not nice for me.” 

xuat 18 a characteristic extract from 
one of Eusaldgr's epistles. 

But recently, in gome roundabout 


Euialdof “®ws has reached 

psaldar. He saanos to have put his 
own mterpretatioiii.on it and carried it 
I ‘‘““Pliantl.v to tj .,b»bu*l,o ooudnots 

vSICf fr ' “ I ‘>«™ 

received tlie foIWimg appeal :— 

Pov’ ’ is coininff 

^ making morf 
cheap for letter s.e a ding. .Therefore J 
am. waiting for ..rriye" letter £ 01 ®^^ 
from Master. A ad I shall always prav 
for Rlaster and M^irter mother.’^ ^ ^ 

X shall send a k inter to Eusaldar bv 
the next Indian maJl. ^ 


« w\). wcent appeal for 

biigl^er chess”' Itas not been fruit 

fSm extraet 

' • ° CaPA3U*NOA’s own account 

in m Times of 21 tt August •— “ 

had a 

RVf however, we have 

no assart by the spectators 
upon a chess refciee. But that will 
doubtless come in 6';me. 


Telephaneticsy’ 
Anglo-Indian writes •— 

•C. “nf « wS ~ » 

the difficulty of ‘Mephono?**”^® *° 

lio a nat.o4l ben 

-veryefc had his name °clilad ^ vSm ^ 

qnite agreeable, if A 
KaULAWAY approves, and looks foma 
to tbe time when no one will be abTe 
img up the Eoyal Academy of Musi 
for example, without mentioning hin 
■ Langham, One seven 0 Punch 
Drury Lane Theatre, “GorS t' 

Punch double eight.” 

iSlSSSaSt 

ssiS'ssssiifiisS 

AAiHmlian Paver 

Nevertheless,. in the interests of aunts 

'Iv® method of conversior 

Bhould be discoiuraged. 
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OUR LUNATIC IDEALIST. ■ 

Dear Mr. Punch;— Lloyd George is too modest. He 
asks too little. . , . . . 

Ask a man to put a shilling in a missionary-box and he 11 
change the subject. Ask a man to give' his life for the 
freedom of Europe, he ’ll go like a shot. 

They did it, hundreds of thousands of them, eight years 
ago. . . ^ . 

It is the bigness of the thing that gets them-some- 
thing worth doing. ' ' • . 

Well now, look here. - “ Shall only Britain pay ? ” That 
is the wail of The Daily Mail, ' 

But suppose Britain, Britain alone, did pay, what would 
happen ? i ^ . ... 

Eolk would laugh, but not for long.' Soon Uncle Sam 
would turn green with envy. ^ He^’d realise, a bit date, 

that John Bu11-t-“ that * back-number John ' Bull ” was 

attempting the biggest.thing in creation. Guess he ’d cuss 
’cause he hadn’t thought .of it himself. . — • 

The very idea! The audacious impudence!" John Bull 
starting in to save Europe from bankruptcy by paying the 
debts himself ! The fellow’s confounded cheek ! - Poor bid 
Uncle Sam would have a job to find something to beat it. 

Not practical politics, Mr. Punch ? ' * 

No, it is something better; it is super-wisdom. 

Look at the results in five years’ time or less. 

None of us millionaires, 

'"^^//None of us unemployed. 

All of us poor but prosperous. 

And'^UTncle Sam just — thinking ! 


We’ll' insist— positively insist — on Lloyd George 
doubling our income-tax. ^ Don’t see’why, do you say ? You 
ass! Wouldn’t it be a jolly sight better fun working to 
save the world from ruin than slaving to make a’ pile for 
your beastly asinine self ? Something bigger— eh, what ? 
And to think how we ’d beaten Uncle Sam I .. 

Yours, etc., ^ Pax Vobiscum. 

PRETENDING. 

I ’ve got a book of history that tells of queens and kings. 
Of crowns and thrones and battles and all kinds of thrillint^ 

* things, ® 

And every day when I get up I choose who I will be, 

And all the day I ’rn someone else, 'and hardly ever me. 

And spmetimes I: *am Raleigh, and sometimes Francis 
Drake, 

And when I fight the Spaniards .you should hear the noise 
I make ; 

At other times I think ITl be King Harold, good and 
strong. 

Or else I ’m Richard Lionheart a-galloping along. 

I once was William Shakspeare, and I wrote a lovely play, 
It took me all the morning I had sUch a lot to say. 

And then I ’ve been Napoleon, and Nelson too, of course. 
But mostly I ’m Sir Galahad and ride a prancing horse. 

But every night at eight o’clock, when I am safe in bed, 

I have to stop pretending things and be myself instead,' 
Cos Mummy always comes to see if I am still awake, 

And says she wants to cuddle me, not Galahad or Drake 1 




The Unknown Soldiees. “THEBE’S TOO MUCH BETWEEN US EOE ANX DISPUTE TO 
BEEAK OUE EEIENDSHIP NOW.” 
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THE OTHER MIDDLESEX/. SURREY MATCH. 

“Hobbs is in,” shouted a small boy, 
brandishing a very large cricket bat; 
“you Middlesex chaps had better look 
out.” 

“ Well, Durston *s going on to bowl,” 



“Hobbs is in.” 


answered his brother, “and he cut 
Armstrong’s head open last year, so 
Hobbs had better jolly well look out.” 

The little strip of ground, one of a 
row of town gardens, on which the two 
brothers and a friend were playing, 
was for the nonce Lord’s. 

Hobbs was already at the wicket, 
while Durston was arranging the imag- 
inary field, rolling up his shirt-sleeves 
and making appalling faces at the un- 
conscious Hobbs. 

“ I ’m going to be Murrell,” said the 
third boy, taking his place behind the 
wicket ; “ he ’s the finest wicket-keeper 
in England.” 

Hobbs turned on him swiftly. “ And 
what about Strudwick ? ” he demanded 
indignantly. 

“ Are you ready ? ” shouted Durston. 
“ Eemember you 're out if the ball goes 
near the kitchen windows, and you ’re 
not allowed to slog because of the 
flowers.” . 

The first ball was a long-hop, and 
Hobbs sent it hard down the garden 
path. 

“That’s a boundary all right,” he 
remarked with satisfaction as Durston 
raced after it. 

“No, it isn’t, then,” said Murrell; 
“Mann’s fielding at mid-off, and he 
doesn’t let many balls through, I can 
tell you.” 

The second ball was uneventful, the 
third was a wide, at which Hobbs in- 


quired with withering sarcasm, “ You ’re 
quite sure it is Durston bowling ? Not 
Hendren by any chance, I suppose? ” 

But Middlesex treated this with silent 
contempt. 

The fourth ball brought tragedy, sud- 
den and awful. It was a full pitch and 
Hobbs caught it fairly ; it soared over 
the wall and fell in the next garden 
with an ominous crash as of broken 
china. 

Hobbs, Durston and Murrell, as one 
man, rushed to the wall to see what 
had happened. Hobbs was on top of it 
first and after one glance he dropped 
down again, panic in his face. “ Golly 1 ” 
he said in an awestruck whisper, “it 
landed plumb in the middle of the tea- 
tray and it ’s broken cups and saucers 
no end.” 

Durston and Murrell took cautious 
observations, and then all three dis- 
cussed the situation. “ Thank goodness 
the old bird wasn’t out there,” said 
Durston ; “just think if it had landed on 
her head.” 

“It’s quite bad enough as it is,” 



“ Yotr ’be quite sube it xs Bubston 

BOWLING ? ” 


Hobbs answered; “we shall have to go 
round and apologise and all that.” 

“I’ll go,” said Durston heroically; 
“ you fellows wait here.” 

“ Yes, we ’ll listen,” said Murrell with 
a chuckle — being a visitor, he was in- 
clined to take the matter less seriously 
than the others — “after all she can’t 
eat you, you know.” 

A few minutes later Durston was to 
be seen in the next-door garden, accom- 
panied by a thin stern-looking lady and 
a thin meek-looking old man. 

The three of them stood and surveyed 
the damage on the tea-table. It was 
not, after all, as bad as Hobbs had said. 
Only one cup and a plate were actually 
broken, but the railk*jug had been 
knocked over and there was a horrid 
mess of wet sugar and jam on the tray. 

We— er— I— er— we’re awfully sorry 
about it,” stammered Durston unhapp- 
ily. “It was quite an accident.” There 
was no, answer; the stern face above 
him became still more forbidding as its 
owner realized the crime that had been 
committed. 


“ It was Hobbs, you know,” Durston 
went on still more miserably; “he 
was in. He’s an awfully fine hitter, 
Hobbs, you know,” he added, hoping to 
mollify her. 

She turned on him “ What nonsense 
areyou talking? ” she demanded “ Don’t 
preten d you didn’t do it. Hobbs indeed ! 
Who is Hobbs, I should like to know ? ” 

“ Oh, my dear,” came in mildly 
shocked tones from the mild little man, 
“ Hobbs is a very famous cricketer.” 

“Hold your tongue, Henry!” she 
snapped, and the little man held it. 

“ Now, you boy,” she went on, turn- 
ing to Durston, “you can leave my 
garden at once. I shall write to your 
father about this, and ask him to see 
that in future you have only woolly 
balls to play with.” There was a curious 
noise from the other side of the wall at 
this, and Durston frowned. 

“ I ’m awfully sorry about it,” he said 
again ; “ we would like to pay for the 
— the broken things, you know. If a 
shilling would be any use ” 

He retreated swiftly before the wrath 
in her face, only stopping on the way 
to pick up the ball which had been the 
cause of the trouble. But as he went 
the terrible voice stopped him. “ Boy,” 
it boomed, “ bring that ball here ; you 
are certainly not going to have that back 
again.” 

“ It ’s our only ball,” Durston pro- 
tested feebly, “and we’d be awfully care- 
ful not to send it over the wall again.” 

“ Thank you,” was the frigid answer 
as she took the ball from him ; “ you 
may go.” And Durston went, discon- 
solate. 


sic s!s s|c 

Later in the evening Durston and 
Hobbs wandered aimlessly into the gar- 



And Dubston went, disconsolate. 


den, cursing their neighbour with low- 
toned vehemence. A whistle made them 
look up, and they saw the head of the 
mild little man appearing over the wall. 
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In his hand he held a brand-new cricket- 
ball, not one of your compo things,"’ 
as Hobbs said afterwards, “but a real 
fine leather one — must have cost about 
fifteen bob.*’ 

“Which of you is Hobbs?” asked 
the little man, and Durston pushed his 
brother forward. 

“Here’s a ball for you, then,” said 
their benefactor. “ Hobbs is a jolly 
fine bat, you do well to emulate him, 
my boy. I used to do just the same 
when I was a boy, only it was W.G. in 
those days. Don’t say where the ball 
came from. And keep theno 
down, my boy, keep them 
down, remember.” And with 
that the little man^s head dis- 
appeared. 

SjS ijS «iS 'I' 

“What’s ‘ emulate ’?” said 
Hobbs sleepily, about ten that 
night. 

“Don’t know,” said Durston; 
“keeping ’em down, I expect. 

Good night.” 

Extremes Meet. 

“Whbee to Stay in Cheist 
Chuech, 

Hades Hotel.” 

Advt in New Zealand Pamper. 

A seaside advertisement : — 

“PuEB Rich !Mir*K and Ceeam 
Deliveeed Daily. 

Apply at the Dairy (close to the 
Waterworks).” 

Honi soit, etc. 

From an account of the 
lawn tennis championships : — 

“The American lady was out- 
paced and out-manoeuvred by Mdlle. 

Lenglen’ s beautiful forehead drives . ” 

Malayan Papier, 

Now we realise the necessity 
for “ the Lenglen bandeau.” 

From a recent novel : — 

“ * What ’s the matter ? ’ 
whispered. 

‘ This,* I said, and the wood re- 
echoed to the sound as our lips 
met.” 

It must have been a motor-buss. 


THE SUPEB-GOOSEBEERY. 

"There is a vaulting ambition that 
o’erleaps itself ; even little Mr. Biggles- 
wade, my neighbour, has found that 
out. In ordinary circumstances you 
might think Biggleswade a dull, unin- 
teresting little person, but let him take 
you into his garden and you will reverse 
your opinion. His face wdll light up 
with a splendid enthusiasm as he tells 
you about his auriculas or his runner- 
beans ; he becomes animated, eloquent; 
fire is kindled in his spirit. It was on 



AMBITION. 

“Wastin’ all youe time at the pictuees — what 

THINK YOU ’EE GOIN’ TO BE WHEN YOU GEOW UP ? ” 

“I’m GOIN’ TO BE somethin’ 60 THAT ALL MEN TEEMBLB 
AT THE MEEE MENTION O'* ME NAME I ” 


“For Sale, genuiue Violin, by Antonius 
Stradivarius OremonenfisFaciebat, Anno 1729, 
in perfect condition. What offers ? ” 

Advt. in Provincial Paper, 

None from us. Old Faciebat is still 
going strong. 

An evening paper, speaking of rail- 
way amalgamation, states that it is 
already possMe to see a .Great Cen- 
by Great Eastern 
to a Great Northern cart. 
Central horse is, of course, 



such an occasion that he was moved to 
confide to me his secret hope, his life’s 
ambition. 

There resides in this district a famous 
newspaper proprietor, who (possibly 
with a thought of the Silly Season at 
the back of his mind) offers for competi- 
tion at our annual Flower Show a gold 
medal, to be awaided to the exhibitor 
of what the judges decide to be the 
finest gooseberry of the year. Goose- 
berry cultivators and experts from all 
over the world come to compete for this 
coveted trophy, and, so he told me, it 
was little Biggleswade’s ambition to 
win it. 


“And I am going to succeed this 
year,” he concluded with shining eyes. 

Plucking at my sleeve he led me to 
a secluded corner of his garden, where 
on a carefully-tilled“ plot of ground a 
single gooseberry-bush grew. As he 
stooped and parted its prickly branches 
with reverent touch I discerned one 
solitary green globule already nearly 
as large as a hen’s egg (this, by the 
way, was early in May), perfect in sym- 
metry and, even to my unpractised eye, 
giving promise of a peerless maturity, 

“There,” he breathed in a voice 
tremulous with excitement — 
“is it not a superb fruit, a 
very prince of gooseberries? ” 
Later I learned that it had 
taken him years of patient toil 
and experiment to achieve this 
unique result, and you can im- 
agine how he gloated over its 
splendid proportions with an 
almost paternal joy. When 
next I asked him how it was 
progressing he glanced ner- 
vously over his shoulder before 
he replied. 

“ Magnificently 1 ” he ex- 
claimed. “It is going to be 
the most wonderful goose- 
berry ever grown in these or 
any other latitudes. It is 
going to make me famous.” 

As the date of the show 
approached he became more 
and more engrossed in his 
prodigy. His eyes began to 
glow strangely and for hours 
he would sit beside the spot 
where it hung, as though 
guarding it vigilantly from 
some sinister unseen danger. 
On the eve of the great day 
he beckoned to me over the 
wall that divides our gardens. 

“Come in and see me to- 
morrow evening,” he whis- 
pered, “and congratulate me. 
As a matter of fact I ’ve 
bought a bottle of champagne 
and I mean to crack it in 
honour of the Gold Medal.” 

“By Jove, yes,” I agreed cordially, 
and he slipped away into the shadows. 
I knew where he was gone. 

'fi il'- :!: ^ 

The following evening I found Big- 
gleswade sitting beside the bush that 
had lately borne all his hopes, his head 
buried dejectedly in his hands. When 
I touched his Moulder he looked up 
with a start ; his face was drawn and 
haggard. 

“What’s wrong, Biggleswade, old 
man ? ” I cried. “ Have you — didn’t you 
pull it off after all ? ” 

A pitiful groan escaped his lips. 
“ Failed,” he muttered. 
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Nhml Heavy AVcight (witK the. creative mind). “The old Admiral wasn’t aef pleased when I won l\rst night. ‘Ginger' 

’E- SEZ', ‘you AIN’b? ARE WALLOPED OLD NOBBY— MY BLINKIN’ OATH, YOU AIN’T. PUT IT THERE, GiNGER, OLE PAL,’ 'E SEZ ; ‘ I ALLUS 
DID LIKE YER,. AN’, IVDOREOVER, NOW I SEES YER CLOSE TO,’ ’E SEZ, ‘I EVEN LIKES YER PACE.’” 


“ Gorue, come,” 1 remonsfcratecT, you 
mustn’t) take it so badly as tliiV. If 
you were beaten — well, there ’s an 
end of tJio matter. Better luck next 
time.” 

Ho rose and threw out his hands in 
a tragic gesture. “You don’t under- 
stand,” he exclaimed bitterly. “ If I 
had been defeated honestly by a finer 
exliibit I could have borne the blow ; I 
should have been the first to congratu- 
late my successful rival. But I was 
cheated.” His voice broke and he strug- 
gled with his emotion,. “ I took my 
goosebeiTy to the show this morning,” 
be continued more calmly, “ and lianded 
it so proudly to the stewards. Success 
seemed assured. Then when I arrived! 
this afternoon what did 1 find ? I found 
that those contemptible creatures had 
placed it in the wrong class,, and 
it Had hem Highly Commended as a 
vegetable marwxo'' 

Jk Jis i\i >!« 

I left the little man al'one with his 
anguish. It seemed the kindest thing 
to do. 


THE SEASIDE IN AUGUST. 

.When Thoreau dwelt in Walden Wood 
And mortified, as hermits should, 

His stomach for his spirit’s good, 

In uplift daily growing, 

A crust of bread, an ear of rye, 

A microscopic slice of pie, 

With water when his throat was dry 
Sufficed to keep him going, 

And as his dietetic plan 
Was worked on just twelve dols. per an. 
We may, I think, admit the man 
Had some excuse for crowing. 

When Baron Vanglars, bad and bold, 
Bj Monte Cristo nicely sold, 

Bolted witli other people’s gold 
And sought a change of scene, 0 
He fell into the bidden band 
Of Mojite’s private bandit band 
And ate upon a tariff planned 
By Monte and Bepihno, 

At q^uality he could not growl, 

But how their prices made him howll 
A hundred thousand francs per fowl ; 

A million for a beano ! 


I ever, even in my dreams, 

Eegarded these as great extremes, 

Bufc by the sea they meet, it seems. 

In this the summer’s crisis, 

For boarding-houses, small and great, 
The ancient and tlie up-to-date, ' 
Eegard us as the fools of fate — 

0 cool are they as ice is 1 — 

They tliink wo live on strong sea air, 
They deem each guest a millionaire : 
They ration us on Thoreau’s fare 
And charge the brigand’s prices. 

Commercial Candour. 

“ ‘ Tho ,’ a Pour-CyliiKier, Water-cooled 

8 H.P. Gar, 50 inches to the Gallon.” 

Scots Pa^er, 

“Por example, no one know that he was 
v/as ? It is one of the most baffling problems.” 

Sunday Paxm\ 

It really is is. 

“Huntley, tlie next man in, was also bowled 
by Stone, the latter getting ten wickets in his 
first over .” — Provincial Pa^er, 

We suppose the umpire was too excited 
to keep count of the balls. 
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A QUESTION OF HUMAN NATURE. 

Thpi facts spoke for themselves. I 
bad slipped a one-pound note into the 
drawer of iny study table and then 
gone out for a stroll in the garden. 
When I returned the note was nowhere 
to be found. I hunted all over the 
table and all over the floor beneath tlie 
table. In the interval I discovered 
Msabina had been in to dust the study. 
Elsabina is a diminutive person sent to 
us as a housemaid by the Labour Ex- 
change in mistake for the full-sized 
article. I repeat that the facts spoke 
/ for themselves. 

I went out to look for my wife. She 
was in the kitchen-garden applying the 
Cou^i method to the peaches. 

Every second and in every way,” 
she said, “ they grow riper and riper. 
It's frightfully exciting. Don't make 
a noise. They won't be able to hear 
me.” 

“I have come,” I said, “about a 
mor*e serious thing.” 

“ There aren't more serious things in 
said Kathleen. 

her about Elsabina. I re- 
) the end that the facts spoke 
elves. She was indignant. 


“ 1 'm sure she wouldn't steal,” she 
said. “ I know she sometimes rests the 
hot vegetable dishes on your shoulder 
when she 's waiting at dinner, but I 'm 
sure she wouldn't steal.” 

“I don’t blame the girl,” I said 
judicially. “The thing was there and 
she saw it ; sudden temptation and all 
that, you know. Human nature ” 

“You think,” said Kathleen scorn- 
fully, “that, just because you some- 
times write for the papers, you know 
all about human nature.” 

“ I write for the papers,” I said 
with dignity, 

“Perhaps I ought to say,” said 
Kathleen unkindly, “ that because the 
papers sometimes print you Any- 
way, I know she wouldn't steal.” 

“ Why not ? ” I challenged. 

“Because,” said Kathleen vaguely, 
“ she 's got doggy eyes and she likes 
flowers.” 

I smiled the smile of the superior male. 

“My dear child,” I said, “when it 
comes to a question of human nature I 
think you must allow me to be the 
better judge.” 

“I'm tired of talking about human 
nature,” said Kathleen, “ Come and 
watch the peaches with me.” | 


“ The matter,” said I grimly, “ must 
be tackled, and I am going to tackle it.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” said 
Kathleen with apprehension. 

“ First of all,” I said, “ I 'm going to 
appeal to her better self,” 

“ I 'll come and watch you,” said 
Kathleen kindly. 

W'e^went to the study and I sent for 
Elsabina. 

“Elsabina,” I said, “did you see a 
one-pound note here when you dusted ? ” 

“No, Sir,” said Elsabina. 

“ I have lost a pound note here this 
morning,” I said. “One pound is 
twenty shillings, and twenty shillings 
are two hundred and forty pence, 
Elsabina. I shall have to go without 
lunch in the City five days to make it 
up.” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Elsabina respectfully 
as she withdrew. 

“What are you going to do 
said Kathleen as we returned to the 
garden. 

“I shall wait,” I said. “Probably 
her conscience is troubling her already.” 

I turned round to see Elsabina com- 
ing from the house with something in 
her hand. She came up to me and 
handed-me the note. 





Old Lady from the Country . “Can you TjjLii liiE if theeb is moee than one way 

OF GETTING TO HaMMEBSMITH ? TlIE PDLICE:.iAN Su\ID ‘ BuS 72,’ BUT I ’VE BEEN 
HEBE HALF-AN-HOUE AN0 HAVE ONLY COUNTED SIXTEEN,” 
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“ Here it is, Sir,” she said. 

“ Where did you find it, Elsabina ? ” 
I asked reproachfully. 

She had the grace to blush. 

“ I just went to the study to look for 
it, Sir,” she said, “ and it was on the 
floor. Sir, under the table. It must have 
fallen from the drawer, Sir,” she ended, 
avoiding my eyes. 

“ Thank you, Elsabina,” I said. 

I gave Kathleen a triumphant glance 
as Elsabina departed. I was really 
rather sorry for Kathleen. She looked 
horribly disappointed. 

“ But she has got eyes like an Irish 
terrier’s,” she moaned, “and she did 
ask to have some lilac for the kitchen 
dresser.” 

“ My dear,” I said, “ human na- 
ture ” 

Kathleen interrupted with sudden 
spirit. 

“I believe it was on the floor,” she 
said. 

''I'd looked there,” I said with a 
gentle sadness, “ Besides, it couldn’t 
fall on to the floor from that drawer, j 
I '11 show you,” 

I took her to the study and opened 
the drawer to its fullest extent. There, 
wedged in the farthest corner, was the 
note. 

“ What aro you going to do non;?'' 
said Kathleen. 

“ I don’t know,” I said weakly. 

“The matter,” said Kathleen, strik- 
ing an attitude, must be tackled,” 

She sent for Elsabina again. Elsa- 
bina, when confronted by the note, was 
' almost tearful. 

“Please, ’m,” si^e said, “I know it' 
wasn’t true wot I told you, but I’d 
saved it up, an’ I didn’t need of it, an’ 

I couldn’t bear to think of the master | 
goin’ without ’is lunch an’ ’iin workin’ 
so ’ard in the garding of an evening.” 

I roused myself and made a little 
speech to Elsabina, partly to express 
my gratitude, partly to postpone the 
moment when I should be left alone 
with Kathleen. But it had to come. 
As the last flicker of Elsabina’s apron 
disappeared she spoke. 

“ My dear child,” she said with an 
unkind exaggeration of my former man- 
ner, “when it comes to a question of 

human nature ” 

“I’m tired of talkmg about human 
nature,” I said. “ Come and watch 
the peaches with me.” 

Vers Bibre, 

There was an old lady of Ryde 
Who was terribly frightened of cows. 
When they said, “ There’s no risk,” 
She replied, “ Yes, I know ; 

But my uncle was Rector of Goring.” 


“ Unfurnished Flat to Lot, fashionable 
square, IiondojQ ; self-contained bath.” 

AdvL in Sunday JPaper, 
Distinctly preferable to the emotional 
kind that will slop over. 

“Just after the Cabinet broke up a large 
motor-car drove to Downing Street, and the 
occupants took a brace of grouse to No. 10 for 
the Prime Minister. 

The birds had been brought by aeroi^lane from 
Scotland for the Premier’s Sunday dinner.” 

Sunday Payer. 

We understand that they were in ex- 
cellent condition for the table, having 
;fone quite high on the journey. 


“ Doubtless the Admiralty will not be any 
less slack in learning to counter the aeroplane 
than they were when faced with those new 
terrors of a former day — the submarine and 
the torpedo.’’ 

Thisis from a Scots paper — from internal 
evidence we should say Sir Percy’s. 

From a report of the International 
Balloon Race ; — 

“ The Swiss balloon ISurich, piloted by P, O. 
Mueller, landed five millimetres north of Zell- 
Am-See, near Salzburg .” — Scots Pe^er. 

One cannot he too minutely accurate 
in these internatibnal matters. 
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THE BEST SELLER. 

The Prime Minister was sitting upon 
a high slope of the downs, looking 
' out towards the sea. The coarse grass 
on which he lay was full of clover and 
scabious and thistle and thyme. A 
flock of sheep grazed busily near him, 
starlings perching on their backs. It 
amused the Prime Minister to notice 
how one starling that had sat too near 
to the end of its sheep very nearly over- 
balanced when the sheep moved on 
and had to stretch out its wings very 
like a man who almost over-balances 
when a motor-bus starts. The day was 
hot, the cliffs were very white. There 
was a dazzle from the sea, which lay in 
long green and purple bands. The 
Prime Minister went to sleep. 

He awoke very suddenly. 

Something like a bugle sounded, in 
his ear and, opening his eyes, he found 
a face very close to his own. With a 
cry of alarm he sprang to his feet. 
Nothing had happened, except that the 
flock of sheep had grazed right round 
and up to the Prime Minister as he 
slept, and one of them, a little startled 
by this peculiar black object in the 
grass, had bleated disapproval. But 
the Prime Minister had been dreaming 
of an oratorical triumph at West minster, 
an oratorical triumph that somehow 
would not come off. The House had 
refused to catch fire. There had been 
murmurs of dissent. And now, suddenly 
wakened to see this semi-circle of stupid 
yet somehow hostile faces, in particular 
this one face so close, so menacing, he 
could almost believe that He was about 
to be attacked. 

If the right honourable gentleman 
sees fit to make these continual inte;r- 
ruptions,*' he had begun, before he 
realised how foolish, in the circum- 
stances, such a remark was. He was 
still shaken and agitated as he took the 
rough grass track that led past the high 
clump of trees towards the house where 
he was being entertained. 

It was the seventeenth assistant- 
secretary who first noticed that some- 
thing was amiss. In reminding the 
Prime Minister casually of some arrange- 
ment which had been recently made, he 
noticed a peculiarly blank expression 
upon the face of his chief. The realisa- 
tion of the full extent of the calamity 
came only by degrees, but before dinner- 
time there was no doubt what had oc- 
curred. It is a thing that happens not 
infrequently after a very severe shook. 

The Prime Minister had lost his 
memory! 

Best and recreation were ordered by 
?fee doctors, ordered rather unneces- 
a matter of fact, for the Prime 
'"Khisfe was taking them at the time 


of the accident. And even if the period 
of repose were to extend until the next 
session began, it was not unusual for 
the Prime Minister to be absent from 
the House. Yet for a very good reason 
the secretaries, and indeed the Prime 
Minister himself, were filled with a deep 
sense of consternation. 

For the Prime Minister had just con- 
sented to accept an offer of two hundred 
thousand pounds for his autobiography. 

The publishers of that date, which I 
forgot to say was about 1960 or there- 
abouts, held a kind of open market in 
reminiscences, in which the prices of 
any popular or notable person were 
freely quoted, and deals and exchanges 
done on the nod. Thus a Society beauty 
might be swaipped for a fraudulent 
financier, and a boxer might soar above 
a Cabinet Minister, only to sag again 
after a serious international crisis. 
Prices for this sort of book ruled in the 
rnain at about a hundred thousand 
pounds, which was considered a fair 
figure. The Prime Minister had risen 
far above all ordinary quotations, and 
been bought and rebought until he stood 
upon a dizzy pinnacle of fame. It was 
necessary to find out what effect this 
present calamity would have upon the 
mind of his publisher. 

Mr. Button was inclined at first to 
take a very matter-of-fact view. 

‘‘If the Prime Minister,** he said, 
“has lost his memory he cannot write 
us his reminiscences. And that **~with 
a big puff at his cigar — “is that,’* 

As time went on, however, it became 
clear that the matter was a trifle more 
complicated. Visits from secretaries 
and assistant secretaries, and private 
secretaries of assistant secretaries, and 
the deputy private secretaries of as- 
sistant secretaries became more and 
more frequent. The office of Mr. Button 
was besieged, and various things were 
pointed out to him. 

“ It *s not as if the Prime Minister 
wasn’t writing said Sir Wil- 

frid Mole, tapping the table thought- 
fully. “He is. He insists on it, in 
fact'. Nobody can stop him. You see 
how unfortunate it would be if there 
were to be any read disagreement. In 
the last resort *’ 

“ Yes, well, in the last resort? ** 

“The Lord Chancellor,** said Sir 
Wilfrid Mole, stroking his chin apolo- 
getically. 

“ I see,” said Mr. Button thoughtfully. 

As a matter of fact the manuscript 
was delivered. It consisted of the pre- 
cise number of words that had been 
arranged, and the remarks of Mr. But- 
ton and his partner, Mr. Hone, were 
many and various. 

“ It *s not consecutive,” growled Mr. 
Button. 


“ Simply jumps from one thing to 
another,” complained Mr. Hone. 

“ You might think the man had never 
had a policy.” 

“ Says one thing on page 100 and 
absolutely contradicts it on page 102.” 

“ Treats every crisis as if it w^^ere an 
isolated occasion, without any reference 
to the future or the past.” 

“ It is not a biography, it ’s a scrap- 
book.” 

“ Diddled 1 ” was Mr. Button’s em- 
phatic conclusion at the end. “ Done 
in the eye, my boy.” 

But they had to pay. And, in fact, 
the autobiography was published, and 
— -the people of England proving less 
critical than either Mr. Button or Mr. 
Hone — it turned out a great success. 

And the Prime Minister, greatly 
relieved, for he had feared that there 
might be some trouble after all about 
the delivery of the cheque, built an 
enormous and imposing house in com- 
memoration of his triumph as a histor- 
ian, which seemed likely to overshadow 
even his oratorical fame. 

He built his house on the high down, 
where in summer-time he could always 
look on the flocks of sheep grazing, and 
beyond them the dazzle of the sea. 

Evoe. 

THE FIDDLER. ' 

I HEABD a fiddler in the Strand 
That fiddled with a fairy wand ; 

The tune he played sped on my feet 
Past Clement Dane’s to Street of Fleet; 
It filled my heart as full of joy 
As though I were a careless boy, 

And’ echoed through my brain until, 
Singing still, 

I trod my stair at Ludgate Hill. 

At Ludgate Hill I climbed the stair 
And set my mind to labour there 
On sums of money that lay thick 
In columnar arithmetic ; 

But all the pelf took sudden wings 
Because his wand had touched the 
strings, 

And over lines and columns flew. 
Singing too. 

As birds about a trellis do. 

sjj :|c 

’Tis five o’clock and still I sit. 

And still those bird-like figures flit, 

And still the poor Strand fiddler calls 
Than Big Ben louder, or St. Paul’s ; 

And still uncast the columns stand ; 

For as I hear that fairy wand 
It makes my “balance ” all upset, 
Swinging yet 

With golden birds that none may net. 

A New Material. 

** T1i 6 bride was attired in brocaded ivory 
satin of lace ancmfwyp ancmfwyp ancmfwyp 
anpp beaute .” — Provincial Paper, 
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BRIGHTENING BRITAIN. ' 
There are few more distressing 
clironicles in history than those of 
gallant efforts which from the outset 
were doomed to failure. Examples such 
as those of the late Sisyphus and the 
more recent ilf/’s. pG,Ttington leap to the 
thoughts at once. How poignant the 
narratlTe of their futile endeavours 1 
I am reminded of them as I contem- 
plate the recent organised effort to 
brighten up Britain, to revive the days 
of Merrie England, to make the country 
fit for pierrots to live in. How splendid 
it all has "been, yet how hopeless I 
As usual, Eondon led the way with 
a careless, magnificent prodigality. 
What^ for example, has 
Nice ever provided for 
her merry-makers that 
can compare with the 

wonderfulroad-rending 
machinethat is just now 
bearing its way up the 
Buckingham Palace 
Road, and has attracted 
millions of onlookers 
during the luncheon in- 
terval alone? Again, 
vivid ties have been seen 
here and there on the 
porters of the Under- 
ground Railw^ay; a 
Philatelic Congress has | 
been held at Blooms- 
bury; and the hoard- 
ings have been a riot of 
colour with the new 
posters for Jones's Jam 
and Linkway^s Lung 
Tonic, When we recall 
too theKeep-to-the-Left 
movement, which has 
brought about so many 
merry collisions that it 
brings to mind the old riotous days of | 
the Joy Wheel at Earl's Court, it can ■ 
be seen that London has done more than 
its share in stimulating the spirit of 
laughter and gaiety. 

Then Brighton has installed a new 
set of automatic slot machines ; South- 
end has added a second saxophone to 
its Pier orchestra; whilst Eastbourne, 
ever to the fore where the carnival 
spirit is concerned, has allowed the 
municipal wash-houses to remain open 
half-an-hour later. 

All through the country the same im- 
pulse is at work. Why, on the same 
day last week the Mayor of Bynkley-o'- 
t' -Moors kicked off, or whatever is the 
correct thing to do, at a knur-and-spell 
tournament, and Alderman Gibbins of 
Hamworth proudly unveiled a new 
golf-links. 

These are all noteworthy efforts, and 
eir sponsors all credit is due. 


Yet the insistent question forces itself 
on us : Is Britain getting brighter? Is 
it smiles, smiles all the way from Chalk 
Farm to Camberwell Green ? Is the Bir- 
mingham brow more relaxed ? Has the 
Manchester mouth an upward curve ? 
Is the Glaswegian as buoyant and jovial 
as he appears in the oatmeal advertise- 
ments ? 

Who can assert that such is the case ? 
Who indeed? Not you. Not I. No 
one, perhaps, except, of course, that 
cheery publicist, Lord Badgerstream. 

And the cause for this lack oE bub- 
bling high spirits ? 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our- 
selves, but in our Stars, our Newses, our 
Mails, our Expresses and the like. They 



again to these horrors. Repetition is 
the secret of excess. 

Far be it from me to deny that the 
Press has here and there done good 
work in promoting the carnival spirit. 
For instance, there was an article on 
jazz fireirons in The Pig Iron Intelli- 
gencer which alone-— but I must avoid 
"giving undue prominence to any one 
journal. So many have not only been 
sympathetic but even enthusiastic. 

Yet the fact remains that the Press 
'has nullified not only its own efforts 
but all our efforts towards a Brighter 
Britain by its persistent prognostica- 
tions of imminent doom. 

May .1 therefore put in a p'ea to 
newspapers and their millionaires to 
frown upon the doings 
of their “ well-known 
scientists," and set 
them to work on dis-* 
covering new means of 
increasing the fecund- 
ity. of periwinkles or 
promoting some other 
scheme that will make 
for national hilarity ? 

So may the day soon 
come when the L.C.O. 
Finance Commit tee 
will carry on their de- 
bates to a harpsichord 
aijcompaniineat, and 
flowers will be wreath- 
ed in the helmets of the 
policemen on point 
duty at Charing Cross. 


Host, ‘'Those, bear, are my great-aunt and uncde. 

Smull Quest “I suppose ihey are dead?” 

Host. “Yes,” 

Small Guest (after a pause) . “Hay I ask whether they died op illness 
OB oldness?” 

are the culprits. They will not let us 
laugh away the hours. Wherever we 
feast, along they come with a death's- 
head or two, and we push away ‘the 
dishes untasted, like the misunderstood 
heroine of a Victorian novel. 

Who, for example, can laugh and 
chaff and drink brown sherry when 
posters and headlines warn him every- 
where that at any moment an atom may 
be exploded by a bald-headed scientist 
who has been crossed in love, and we 
shall all go sailing away in fragments 
beyond the beyond ; that the mosquito 
has become naturalised and is going to 
change her name to “ the gnat," but 
with her mosquito faculties retained 
and with terrific powers to add to her 
number; that the Brazilian ant has 
decided to consume with sickening 
rapidity all that we hold dear, such as 
cabbages and mangel-wurzels and the 
like But I must not force you to listen 


“ On the puOth May, the 
liquor contractor of Kartar- 
por in the Ju-llundur dis- 
trict, reported at the mlioe 
station that certain persons 
who are i umbers of the 
Congress Committee, and 
are ecerested in the tem- 
perance movement, lame 
to attack him the previous night with atthis, 
and threatened to cut off his nose because he 
had accepted the liquor contract.^* 

Indian Paper. 

From internal evidence we should say 
that the compositor was not one of them, 

“Capablanca and the other masters met last 
ni^t and drew up the conditions of challenge 
for the World’s Championship. Gapablanca’s 
first opponent will be Rubinstein, who is given 
til 11923 to find the necessary funds.” 

Daily Paper, 

We understand that Mr. Rubinstein is 
hoping to save a shilling a year, which 
at compound interest should be ample. 

From a review of a golf manual: — 
This is an admirable little book, and will 
he heartily welcomed by the painstaking and 
pertinacious + 20 golfer, who has been striv- 
ing for years to reduce his handicap.” 

Indian Paper, 

Personally, we should be quite satisfied 
if we got down to, say, plus four. 
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TIPS FOR TYROS. 

AN INBIETERKNT SHOT WILL FIND A GOOD DOG A GREAT HELP TOWARDS HIS INDIVIDUAL BAG. 


“ I have skimmed through the horses that havo acfcnally 
been seen by me, and have expurgated the Worst,” writes 
Mr. William Allison, the well-known racing journalist and 
breeder of blood stock, and proceeds to enhance an elaborate 
ten-page appreciation of Sceptre by “ expurgating ” that 
other great mare of a couple of decades back. Pretty Polly. 
This naay be enough to suggest that the outstanding 
characteristic of Memories of Men and Horses (Gbant 
Eichabds) is not impartiality. It is difiBculfc to believe 
too that, out of the experience of balf-a- century, the author 
could not have raked something more worthy to make up 
the weight of his book (which is occasionally redeemed from 
the common-place by a touch comparable with The Deuid's) 
than some particularly inane juvenilia consisting of doggerel 
verses and political skits. &till, much should be forgiven 
a Turf historian — even two whole chapters devoted to the 
alleged poisoning of Orme — who has refrained from the 
story of Hermit’s D€rb3L 

Miss Elnith Be van should either write a much better 
book than The Taste of Eve's Apple (Daniel O’Connoe) — 
and I think that she could — or nothing more. Here there 
are two beautiful young heroines, presented one after the 
other to monopolise your attention, the first, mentally de- 
ficient, the second dumb and eccentric ; there is a noble young 
doctor devoting himself to curing them and in love with 
the first ; there is a saintly country gentleman who marries 
the second when the doctor has declined her band ; and, 
later on, a third and sane and slightly older heroine who 
marries an attractive soldier and has a bard time of it, 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr, Punch* $ Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Given a hasty marriage. Quixotic on the one hand and senti- 
mental on the other, between a good-looking undergraduate 
of nineteen and a beautiful music-teacher of nine-and-thirty ; 
given that the first is naturally callow and fickle and the 
second is prefcernaturally infantile and obstinate; and you 
have all the material of a drama of jealousy intense enough 
to merit the title of The Vehement Flame (Mubeay), a title 
which Mrs. Maegabet Deland has borrowed (with suitable 
acknowledgments) from no less an authority on conjugal 
incompatibilities than King Solomon. With this title, 
however, the lyrical implications of the tragedy end,^ for 
the misunderstandings of Maurice Curtis and his envious 
Eleanor are conducted in the most prosaic of Hew Eng- 
land towns; and Mrs, Deland’s talent, for all its broad 
vigour and a certain ingrained Puritanism which makes 
for ethical selection, never gets nearer to distilled poetry 
than a few chance purple passages devoted to landscape. 
The passions of her four chief characters — of Maurice him- 
self, of Eleanor and of the two younger women, Edith 
Lily ^ on whose respective spiritual and physical attractions 
Maurice comes to rely when his wife’s monomaniac rancour 
has stripped her of both — rather smoulder than burn, banked 
down uneler a hundred-and-one sordid domestic details. 
But the elderly people — indecorous Mrs, Newbolt, motherly 
Mrs. nought oUr and easy-going “ Uncle Henry** — keep both 
humour and charity ablaze in the pleasantest fashion of 
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exorcising his first wife’s ghost in the most high-minded i 
fashion. Miss Bevan created considerable confusion in 
my mind by introducing herself, not as a character, but as 
the author encountering in the flesh the people of her imagi- 
nation ; and even more by sliding from one story to another 
with no better connection than that one person in the first 
group of characters knew somebody in the next. It seemed 
as though she were playing an extraordinarily exaggerated 
version of that parlour game in which two entirely different 
words are joined by a string of others each related in 
meaning to the one before and the one after but very far 
from the first or the last. Here we begin with Dr. Anthony 
Melville and the beautiful insane Bosdezigh in an English 
country cottage, and end with Major Lincoln and Elsct his 
wife in the Himalayas. There is an unbroken series of 
links between their stories, but so long and so tenuous that 
Miss Bevan doesn’t really deserve a prize. 

Mr. John Palmer, in The jE[a;ppy Fool (Christophers), 
has drawn a clever portrait of a young musical critic and 
composer. Guy Beval was a charming person to meet 
casually, but to become in- 
timately acquainted with 
him was rather a devastat- 
ing experience. First of 
all he mai’ried Sabina, a 
girl considerably beneath 
him in social position, and 
his self - centredness led 
almost directly to her 
death. Then he married 
his cousin and soon after- 
wards became tired of her. 

Whatever Oicy*s merits as 
a composer may have \)een 
(and of that we have, of 
course, no proof but the 
author’s word) he was a 
failure as a husband ; and 
it is something of an 
achievement that Mr. Pal- 
mer contrives to make us 
feel the attractions of 
this wayward and selfish 
youth. Theodore Beval is to a great extent overshadowed i 
by his feckless and brilliant brother, but there are many 
touches in the drawing of his character that are admirably 
subtle. I do not think that Mr. Palmer faces some of the 
difiioulties that would arise in the married life of such an 
ill-assorted couple as G^^y and Sabina, but in spite of this 
omission I have no sort of doubt that you will find his story 
excellently written and more than ordinarily intriguing. 

We are a long, long time getting fairly off the mark in 
Bill the Bachelor (Heinemann), partly because Mr. Denis 
Maokatl has rather overcrowded his canvas with charac- 
ters, and partly because, like a nervous hostess, he insists 
on introducing them to us all at once. I confess that I found 
the first section of his book hard reading ; it was not until I 
came to the thmd chapter (there are only seven in all) that 
I began to feel there might be a story slowly taking shape 
behind this procession of singular strangers. Mr. Mackail 
is still young and he will improve in construction as he 
gains experience. He has plenty of verbal felicity and a 
sense of character, though there may be nothing very novel 
about the protagonists of his little drama. The male, who 
adores humbly and dumbly, being a pauper, the daughter 
‘,a wealthy peer; the daughter in question, who iseventu- 
.compelled to take matters into her own hands because 




Small Boy. “See the idea, Jim? ’E can’t swim, but he’ll know 

DIRECTLY ’e’S OUT OP ’iS DEPTH, ’COS ’iS ’AT ’LL COMB OPP.” 


the dear stupid fellow obstinately refuses to see what is 
patent to the whole world— we have had these with us 
since our earliest youth. It is among the minor characters 
that our author scores his chief successes. I like Austin 
Harvey, the “ right-hand man,” who is determined that his 
employer shall make a splash in the Avorld. Loo'd Longivood 
is not the common peer of fiction : there are pleasant 
features too about George Lxicas (partner in the remarkable 
firm of Fraser and Go.), and Maurice and Beatrix and “ ” 

LordeJi and the great financier, Mr. Osman Girling. And 
the business part of the story is quite ingeniously handled. 
But perhaps the best thing about the book is its evidence 
of the author’s youth. 

I am not quite sure how far my leg is being pulled by 
Mr. William Gerhaeli in Futility, a novel in the Eussian 
manner (Cobden-Saundbrson). ’Tis all about three sisters, 
Sonia, Nina and Vera ; a half-Eussian, half-English Andrei 
Andreich, in love with the reluctant Nina and on service in 
Eussia ; Fanny Ivanovna, the German mistress of the girls’ 
father ; the worried father himself ; a host of poor relations, 

and, in the later half of 
the book, officers, British 
and Eussian, of the queer, 
vague and certainly not 
very competent crusading 
expeditions which were 
“ saving” Eussia between 
the outbreak of the Eevo- 
lution and the established 
triumph of the Bolshev- 
ists. The first part of 
the story opens with a 
colourable imitation of the 
odder parts of Goool, 
Dostoievski, and Chehov 
(this is a new authentic 
spelling which I have 
learnt from the author); 
and what I am still wonder- 
ing about is whether this 
is offered me as a seriously 
felt thing or as a piece 
of admirable spoof. If I 
incline to the spoof theory it is because the last part of the 
book has an effect of pure burlesque. But, on the other 
hand, I am advised that no story of these times and places 
need be rejected on the score of intrinsic unplausibility. 
Anyhow, whether parodist or annalist, Mr. Gerhardi has 
made an interesting and amusing book. 

I discovered on the paper cover of Secret Cards (Hodder 
AND Stoughton) that the hero was an impulsive young 
man who began “ by lending three thousand pounds to an 
elderly gentleman he has never seen before.” This is an 
injustice to the young man. He began by lending eight 
thousand pounds ; but in case you may think that he was 
as foolish as he was impulsive, let me add that he de- 
manded a return for his money, and did not just stroll 
about shedding tons and tons of money. Mr. J. J. Bell in 
this sensational story is so slow in getting into his stride 
that the earlier chapters are rather tedious to read. The 
efforts of some swindlers to ruin a pitiable old man are 
described at excessive length, but in spite of the handicap 
Mr. Bell has i^iposedupon himself he makes a brave effort 
and certainly finishes with a fine spurt. Indeed his con- 
cluding pages are so full of thrills and excitement that 
patient readers will reap their reward. And I like his 
melancholy detective. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A TECHNICAL paper thinks that the 
Government will soon be broadcasting 
intelligence by wireless. The only diffi- 
culty, in the opinion of some people, is 
where they will obtain it. 

The French Press dealing with inter- 
national matters seems to have followed 
Professor Ooue and have become bitter 
and bitter every day. 

We understand that what most im- 
presses a number of Americans now in 
London is the number of Americans 
now in London. - 

i'fi 

Miss Jane Buee suggests that 
women should have a husband 
every three years. The idea 
is approved by a Los Angeles 
film artiste, who says -the first 
ten husbands are always the 
worst, and after that things run 
smoothly. o. 


The Peime Ministeb*s new 
house in Surrey is reported to 
be approaching completion, al- 
though, we read, inspection is 
not encouraged. An interesting 
feature of it is said to be the 
oubliette for former supporters. 

Mr. Lloyd Geoege has been 
enjoying rambles on the Welsh 
hills, accompanied by his St. 
Bernard dog, the name of which, 
by the way, is “ Eiffel,” and not, 
as it is so often spelt, ** Eiddell.” 

Si4 * 

* 

A well-known musical con- 
ductor is said to contemplate 
standing for Parliament. This 
lends colour to the rumour that 
the Peime Ministee is likely to 
realise his dream of choral de- 
bates. ... 


to be causing the authorities consider- 
able alarm. .j, 

‘'sit *' 

Sir Haeey Laudee protests that the 
Highland costume is incomplete with- 
out the sporran. The curly walking- 
stick, we understand, is optional. 

« C 

Our idea of an expert is the man who 
can tell where the English summer 
finishes up and winter begins. 

sit si; 

According to a Harley Street special- 
ist plenty of walking exercise pro- 
longs life. It would be interesting to 
know how many of our centenarians 


, h, - 



J.HJ>owX>«22 

SEASIDE COUNCILLOE, A STEONG SUPPOETEE OP A 
BEIGHTBB SEASIDE MOVEMENT, ON THE PROMENADE. 


It is believed that many men are 
deterred from a career of crime only by 
the fear that, when they are in prison, 
their families and friends will write 
reminiscences of them in the Sunday 
papers. 

5jS 

We hear that, in view of the revived 
interest in chess, an enterprising film 
company has arranged to produce a 
slow-motion picture of Oapablanca*s 
“ follow-through.” 

sit sit 
5^ 

** Owing to the cold winds that have 
prevailed of late, earthworms have not 
appeared above the surface until the 
sun has warmed the soil,” states a well- 
known naturalist. The number of early 
birds faced with unemployment is said 


were originally owners of second-hand 
cars. 

“A man can create his own atmo- 
sphere by the personality he possesses,” 
declares a weekly paper. We fear how- 
ever that Mr. Justice Darling and Dean 
Inge in the same room would cause 
the barometer to bob up and down in 
an alarming manner. 

•'Is ^ sjs 

Although he has been knocked down 
by passing motors no fewer than nine 
times, a blind man of Birmingham still 
persists in going out unaccompanied. 
There is a movement on foot! we under- 
stand, for ndaking him an honorary 
Die-hard. ^ ^ 

The leading actor in a newly-produced 
film is said to be drawing the salary 


of two Cabinet Ministers. He should 
remember, however, that all cinema 
stars have to start at the bottom and 
work up. ... 

‘'jit'’' 

According to a Soviet message, Enver 
Pasha died in Eastern Bokhara, It is 
said that he never really rallied after 
his last death. .j. 

The Prohibitionists charge the Amer- 
ican shipowners with supplying liquor 
on board their vessels, and there is some 
talk of its being called the United States 
Sipping Boards 


Burglars at Twickenham have 
carried off a silver challenge 
trophy. An objection has, how- 
ever, been lodged on the score 
of irregularity of entry, 

A Ford car has been found 
outside the house from which it 
was stolen a year ago. No doubt 
there was some good reason for 
this delay. ,j. 

‘'si! 

A correspondent of a Sunday 
paper draws attention to the 
fact that many titled people now 
travel third-class. In our opinion 
the railway companies have only 
themselves to blame if this ad- 
vantage is taken of a loophole in 
the by-laws. 

'I' 

Mr. H. Calladinb, who is 
eighty years of age, has just com- 
pleted fifty years* service as an 
organ-blower at a local chapel. 
He should now, of course, be en- 
joying his second wind. 


A motoring expert, giving par- 
ticulars of cheap cars for work- 
ers, looks forward to the day 
when there will be nobody in 
England who is not a motorist. Cer- 
tainly everything points to the early 
extermination of the pedestrian. 

Of the children lost in London nearly 
ninety-five per cent, are eventually 
restored to their parents. This speaks 
well for the honesty of the finders. 

•I; jI; 

A novelty shown at the Dental Ex- 
hibition is the Gazotherme, a pain- 
deadening device for which it is claimed 
that it will even enable a humorous 
book to be* enjoyed in the dentist's 
chair. This invention should stimulate 
the sale of humorous books. 

The next meeting of Allied Ministers 
will be held at Brussels in the autumn. 
We understand this wilt conclude the 
Peace Conference autumn bookings. 
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LITERATURE V. CHEMISTRY. 

Let me giye this tip to anybody 
getting into the Upper School, and that 
is to choose Literatnre and steer clear 
of Chemistry. Chaps who don*t know 
the ropes naturally plump for Chemistry, 
with a view to mucking about with test- 
tubes and having explosions and other 
obvious advantages. But afterwards 
their awakening is rather bitter, because 
Jarvis, who takes the Chemistry, is a 
frightfully dull sort of person who hardly 
ever lets people do any experiments, and 
then only feeble ones^ besides having a 
pretty rotten sort of temper which in- 
evitably leads to a good deal of Deten- 
tion Boom for the unwary. 

On the other hand, old Kemp’s Lit- 
erature Classes are really jolly fine. 
For one thing he never really punishes 
people, except in the way of sarcasm ; 
and then again he goes in for a lot of 
weird stunts which aren’t like work at 
all, so that his classes are really worth 
going to. A favourite proceeding of his 
is to dictate us some poetry with a lot 
of words, chiefly adjectives, left out, and 
then we have to fill in the blanks ac- 
cording to our own ideas. Afterwards 
he gives us the real wmrds and makes 
us learn the poem, which I personally 
rather enjoy, as the poetry he gives us 
is really particularly decent and not a 
bit like Gasabianca and the sort of 
sludge they make you learn at your 
private. 

Sometimes he leaves out a whole line, 
usually the last, and it ’s simply price- 
less sport listening to what some of the 
people put, especially Carruthers. Car- 
ruthers is more or less one of the un- 
lettered mob and has no poetry in his 
soul, and consequently old Kemp loathes 
him pretty heavily. One day we had 
a piece which ended : — 

“ With shifting ladders of shadow and light 
And blurred in colour and form, 

The sun hung over the gates of night 
And glared at a coming storm.” 

Only in dictating it old Kemp left out 
‘‘shifting ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ blurred ’ ’ and only gave 
us “ and ” in the last line. Afterwards 
he made us read out what we’d got, 
and Carruthers bad : — 

, With wooden ladders of shadow and light 
And yellow in colour and form, 

The sun hung over the gates of night • 
And the weather was quite warm.” 

Of course everybody laughed like any- 
thing. Old Kemp fairly glared at him. 

“Wooden ladders!” he groaned, 

“ Miserable Caliban I What d’ you 
think you mean by wooden ladders ? ” 

“Well, Sir,” said Carruthers, “it’s 
the only thing that makes sense with 
M<3ers.” ' . „ 

-:-''t||Sense 1 ” .shouted - Kemp. “And 
of sense d’ you call it ,to rer J 


present the sun as making wooden lad 
ders ? Is that sense ? ” 

“ No, Sir,” said Carruthers. 

“Oh, you admit it isn’t,” snorted 
Kemp. “ Then what about your much- 
vaunted sense now ? ” 

“ That isn’t my sense, Sir,” said Car- 
ruthers. “ I only put ‘ wooden ’ with 
‘ladders;’ I didn’t write the other 
part.” 

Old Kemp glared at him for a bit 
and then suddenly became quite calm. 

“Carruthers,” he said, “I take ofi‘ 
my hat to you as one of our coming 
men. With your complete lack of any 
artistic feeling whatsoever you cannot 
fail to be a tremendous success in life.” 

But the best thing of all happened 
the next week. Kemp had been giving 
us a perfectly gorgeous piece, begin- 
ning : — 

“ Much have I travelled in the realms of 
gold.” 

Sopae of - the beginning part I don’t 
quite understand, but even then the 
mere sound of the words is positively 
top-hole. I can’t explain, but I think 
it ’s gorgeous. Well, while Kemp was 
dictating us the real words to put in 
the spaces, Carruthers, who is always 
much slower at writing them in than 
anybody else, looked up and asked 

“Did jj-ou say ‘deep-brown Homee,’ 
Sir?” 

^ Everybody simply yelled with de- 
light, and Kemp stared at him in a sort 
of cold fury. 

“ No, I did not,” he snapped. “ I said 
* coffee-coloured.’ ” 

Everybody yelled again, and Kemp, 
without taking any notice, just went 
on dictating at such a lick that, of course, 
Carruthers got left hopelessly behind. 
Later on, just before prep., Carruthers 
went to Ores well and asked him to give 
him the right words to stick in, because 
we ’d got to learn the poem for Kemp’s 
next class. 

“ I ’m sure I ’ve got half the rot in 
the wrong spaces,” he said. “And 
what ’s that muck at the end about 
COETEZ?” 

That gave Creswell a brilliant idea. 
First of all he made Carruthers believe 
that “coffee-coloured” was the right 
adjective to put with “ Hombe,” which 
wasn’t as difficult as you ’d think, be- 
cause Carruthers thinks that all poetry 
I is bound to be absolute rot anyhow. 
Then in the spaces towards, the end he 
deliberately jumbled up the words and 
even invented' some of his. own; and 
Carruthers took it- all in beautifully. 

Next Literature class by sheer fuck 
Kemp put Carruthers on first, and -he ’d 
hardly begun when who should waddle 
m but the Head,. 'Kemp held up his 
hand for Carruthers to stpp,;,bufe the 


Head said, “No, go on,” and stood by 
smiling and nodding until suddenly 
Carruthers blurted out : — - 

‘ ‘ ‘ Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That co.See-coloured Homer ruled as his 
demesne.'” 

You never saw anybody look so as- 
tonished as the Head did. 

“ Coffee-coloured Homee I ” he gasped. 
“Coffee-coloured Homee! God bless 
my soul ! ” 

Then old Kemp, who had looked jolly 
astonished himself at first, leant over 
his desk and started whispering; and 
after a bit the Head smiled and turned 
to Carruthers. “ ‘ Deep-browed Homee,’ 
it should be,” he said. “Well, go on, 
boy, go on.” 

Naturally Carruthers felt pretty fed- 
up at having to perform like this before 
the Head, but he managed to get on ail 
right for another couple of lines, after 
which he said : — 

“ ‘ Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swarms into his 
ken . . ” 

‘ ‘ Swarms ’ ! ” squeaked the Head. 
“What are you talking about, boy? 
Swims I ” 

“Swims,” said Carruthers, looking 
pretty muddled, and thought for a bit. 
Then he went on again with a rush : — 

‘ Or like fat Cortez when with staring eyes 
He swims in the Paciflc. ...” 

Everybody thought the Head was 
going to have a fit. His eyeglasses fell 
right off his nose and he stood there 
puffing out his cheeks and making a 
noise like a wounded rabbit. 

^ “ Fat CoETEz!” he squeaked. “Swims 
in the Pacific! This boy is mad I ” And 
he simply turned and waddled out of the 
room as fast as he could go. Old Kemp, 
with a pretty sharp look at all of us, 
hurried out after him, and we heard a 
long confab going on in the passage. 
Everybody felt somewhat blue because 
we were all of us more or less in it with 
Cresswell, and it was obvious that Kemp 
smelt a rat. 

As a matter of fact nothing happened. 
After a time Kemp came back and just 
went on with the class as usual. Only 
when the bell went he addressed Car- 
ruthers : “Next Literature hour,” he 
said, “you report to Mr. Jarvis for 
Chemistry. I don’t quite know what 
he has done to deserve you, but happily 
for me that’s the arrangement. You 
by blowing up the 
building, but I don’t know that that 
isn t better than murdering the poets. 
You can go.” 

T bad 14 J brace grouse, six hairs 
and a number of rabbits.”— Pqper. 

We deprecate- the publication of these 
personal details about our sportsmen. 




Glide-to-Gloey Geoegb. “ THESE GOES THE MACHINERY. NOW FOE MORE FEBEDOM 
AND LESS EBSPONSIBILITY.” 
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OUR PROBLEMS OP CONDUCT. 

TheebIs a lamentable sameness about 
most of the problems of conduct pub- 
lished in our contemporaries. They 
generally deal with Mrs. A.’s troubles 
when she forgets to leave a card on the 
dustman, or when she has given the 
Duchess of B. two lumps instead of 
one. The following are a few real 
problems for men only : — 

(1) Mr. A., while on the pier at Mar- 
gate, espies a male bather below him 
in difficulties. He dives in, incidentally 
ruining his only suit, and drags the 
drowning man to shore. When there 
he discovers that it is his tailor, to 
whom he naturally owes large sums. 
It is too late to swim back with him 
and leave him to sink, as a large crowd 
is gathering. What should Mr. A. do ? 

(2) Mr. B. plays golf with Mr. C., 
and the scores are level to the la't hole 
but one._ C. drives into the rough, and 
his ball is appai'ently lost. Just as B. 
is about to claim the hole, C., who has 
been searching some distance away 
from the others, gives a yell of triumph 

SjlW, points to the ball, which is lying so 
s|^K,bly that he has an easy shot, I 


thus winning the last hole and the 
match. Now B. knows perfectly well 
that C. is lying. That ball he pretended 
to have found was not his, but a new 
one he placed there for the purpose. 

B. is certain of this, for he himself, as 
soon as he got to the spot, found the 
original ball and surreptitiously shoved 
it in his pocket. But he cannot expose 

C. without exposing himself. What 
should he do ? 

. (f ) by some accident, pays 

his income-tax on the day it is due. He 
is consequently certified insane, and 
placed in a lunatic asylum. Here he 
plays whist one night, and has for a 
partner a delightful old gentleman, Mr. 
E., whose only misfortune is that he is 
a homicidal maniac, and is interned 
there for having massacred one of his 
partners who revoked. B. leads an ace, 
and playfully remarks that he intends 
to assassinate anybody who trumps it. 
He produces a razor, which he has stolen, 
and places it on the table. D. looks at 
his hand, and them finds that he has 
been dealt the whole thirteen trumps. 
The windows are barred. What is the 
best course for D. to pursue ? 

(4) Mr. H. goes to dinner with Miss 


I., his aunt, from whom he has great 
expectations. Miss I. is fond of animals, 
andhas a prize goldfish, which shekeeps 
in a bowl on the table. She is also a 
a fanatical teetotaler. H. knows this, 
and has brought a small flask for clan- 
destine consumption. While she is 
answering the telephone in the hall he 
mixes himself a drink ; but auntie, by 
some miracle, finishes her conversation 
quickly and comes back before H. is 
ready for her. In order to dispose of 
the whisky quickly he pours it into 
the goldfish’s bowl. For hors d’mt/vres 
anchovies are served. During this 
course the prize gold-fish, under the in- 
fluence of the whisky, gets more and 
more plajdul, and finally, while auntie’s 
attention is occupied with the butler, 
hops out of the bowl on to her plate. 
She notices nothing wrong, mistakes it 
for an anchovy, impales it on a fork, 
and is about to eat it. What should 
H. do? 

“ Tblemoliiphone. 

Eight conversations can go on at once.” 

Evening Paper, 

Judging by our experience ■ there is 
nothing novel in this. 
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GOING AND COMING BACK. 

I am: waking. I am quite suddenly 
wide awake and springing out of bed. 
More suddenly than I have done. for 
ages. This is strange, because I have 
been badly run-down lately owing to 
overwork and anxiety, and it has been 
a daily torment, this business of tearing 
myself out of my bed. My razor is fine 
this morning, and shaving is only a 
matter of a few minutes, instead of a 
quarter of an hour of scratching and re- 
lathering and re-stropping and cursing. 
I. am Splashing about in the bath ; the 
water is almost cold, but I don’t mind 
a bit. It makes me sing. 1 am singing 
“Eule, Britannia.” It is a wonderful 
bath-room song, and it suits my voice 
admirably. I am drying myself vigor- 
ously,' saying “ S-s-s,” as ostlers do 
when they are grooming their horses. 
It is most invigorating. The sun is 
pouring in at the open window. What 
a morning I 

I am dressed. It was easy. Every- 
thing was in its proper place, studs, 
links, sock-suspenders, all of them, I 
haye^had a good . breakfast and am 
walking to the station. I cannot I'e- 
member ever walking to the station 
before, but this morning I have loads 
of time. I even have time to say 
“ Good morning” to the ticket- collect or 
instead of nearly bumping him over in 
my dash for the train. I am years 
younger. I am well, boisterously well, 
by Jove ! And as happy as the King of 
Honolulu. 

Three Weeks Later. 

I am waking. No, I am not. They 
can call me again. I am annoyed, I 
refuse to wa&. I am falling asleep. 
I am fast asleep. l am waking again ; 
some one is fussing me. Oh, all right, 
all right, all right I I am still waking, 
but I am going to take my own time 
about it. I must wake, I know. I do, 
I have crawled out of bed, stretched 
myself and had a look j:ound. I feel 
horrible — rotten. This is strange, be- 
cause I have been so jolly fit the last 
few weeks and quite free from anxiety. 
I am up now, so I may as well get on, 
especially as it is confoundedly late, I 
am lying in a hot bath. I know this 
is wasting time and that I shan’t have 
time for breakfast, but I don’t care. I 
have almost got a headache. How dis- 
gusting ! I have had to shut the bath- 
room window. This sea air is beastly 
cold in the early morning. 

I am dressed. I don’t look very 
nice, but it has been such a rush, and 
nothing was in its proper place. ^There 
is no time for breakfast. I knew there 
wouldn’t .be. It doesn’t matter, I 
couldn’t have eaten it, anyhow. I am 


driving to the station in the hotel bus. 
The sun is shining. Let it shine. I 
don’t care if it snows. I am in the 
train. In an hour and a-half I shall be 
at the office. Oh Heavens I The ofiB.ce. 
For forty-nine weeks I shall be at the 
office. I feel weak and ill. I believe I 
am going to cry. No, I mustn’t do 
that. I am yawning. I am sleepy, I 
am falling asleep. I am asleep. 

No Escape that Way. 

‘‘Married emigrants desiring to proceed to 
the United States without their wives will 
not be accorded American Consular visas in 
Poland .” — Daily Dayev, 


Another Headache for the Historian. 

At Victoria Station, after the London 
Conference : — 

“M. Poincar^ was cordial and cheerful, 
despite the failure of his mission.” 

■ Liverpool Dayev, 

. “ It is unfortunately the fact that M. Poin- 
care has departed in a very bad temper, and 
his demeanour at the station this morning 
was almost churlish .” — Same yayev^ same day, 

“Five ladies required as entire .doJU^Stio 
staff in small Preparatory school. Natural 
complexions .” — Weelcly Dayev* , .v ^ 
But how can they teach^tho young, idea 
to shoot if they are not allowed a little 
powder ? 
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THE LADIES^ DOUBLES. 

Thebe were four of us talking together 
in front of the pavilion at the tennis 
club, George Hilton, who is probably 
the laziest man in the club, was sprawl- 
ing indolently in a deck-chair, while 
Mrs. Hilton, Miss Mostyn and I stood 
round expatiating on the sinfulness of 
sloth on a fine Saturday afternoon. 

“ You made me join this club because 
you thought I needed exercise,” I pointed 
oat, and you ought to see that I get it . ” 
“ Very well,” he said with an air of 
martyrdom, “ I will join you in a naked 
double. After all,” he added, address- 
ing himself to the two ladies, “we old 
members ought to encourage these keen 
novices.” 

“Could you put up with me as a 
partner ? ” I asked Miss Mostyn. 

Before she could reply^ Cobb, who is 
our Tournament Secretary, emerged 
from the pavilion with a box of new 
balls. 

“Ob, Miss Mostyn,” he said, “are 
you ready to play olf the first round of 
the Ladies’ Doubles ? ” 

“I ’m quite ready,” said Miss Mostyn. 
She turned to me: “You don’t mind, 
do you? Vf'e might play our mixed 
after tea.” 

I registered philosophical resignation. 

“ Now what about an umpire ? ” said 
Cobb persuasively, addressing the club 
at large. There was an awkward pause. 
People who happened to be near a door 
slipped quietly into thepavilion. Others 
less favourably situated hastily extem- 
porised scratch fours and made for the 
more distant courts. George was re- 
strained from bolting only by the fact 
that Oobb was looking straight at him. 

“ Personally,” said George, “ I should 
love the job, only I ’m due to play Haw- 
kins in the Handicap at four o’clock. 
But don’t you worry, Cobb ; I ’ll find 
you an umpire.” 

“ Where are you going to find the 
umpire? ” I inquired suspiciously. 

“ Here,” said George, patting my 
shoulder benevolently ; “ you shall have 
the privilege.” 

“ You were always too good to me,” 

I murmured. 

“Think of the popularity you will 
achieve by merely sitting still,” he went 
on. “ An the people who might have 
been in your place will love you like a 
brother.” 

“Is all this true?” I asked Miss 
Mostyn. 

“ A willingness to umpire,” she re- 
plied, “is certainly a short cut to 
popularity.” 

“As a special favour,” added George, 
lend you my big blanket-coat. 

. look so like a real umpire that 
awill notice the difference.” 



“ Hand it over,” I said. “ I never 
could resist flattery.” 

With George’s assistance I clambered 
into the umpire’s chair, and by the 
time I had settled myself Mrs. Cobb, 
who partnered Miss Mostyn, had won 
the toss. 

“ AVe ’ll take service,” she announced. 
Their opponents, Miss Hawkins and 
Mrs. Strange, moved away to the 
pavilion end. I leaned back and sur- 
veyed the court. Mrs. Cobb retired to 
her base-line and gazed at me intently ; 
all four of them gazed at me intently. 
There was a dramatic hush, and then I 
leaned over and whispered to George — 
“ Is there a smut on my nose ? ” 
“No,” said George; “you look a 
perfect little picture.” 

“ Then why this delay ? ” I inquired. 

* Am I expected to give a short address 
from the chair? ” 

“I think,” said George confidentially, 
“that if you just say ‘Play’ in a loud 
clear voice it will meet the case.” 

“ Play 1” I said in a loud clear voice. 

Mrs. Cobb served, Mrs. Strange 
placed her return accurately down Miss 
Mostyn’s side-line. Miss Mostyn re- 
plied with a deep lob to the far corner, 
and then the four of them settled down 
to a quiet driving competition, There 
was no unseemly sprinting to the net, 
no vulgar haste. All four belonged to 
the pre-Lenglen school and held that a 
woman’s place was on the base-line. 
None of them looked like making a 
mistake for hours. A bee buzzed drow- 
sily round my head. . . . 

Presently Mrs. Strange mis-hit and 
found the net. I woke up with a start. 

“ Fifteen love,” prompted George, 

“ Fifteen love,” I echoed. 

Mrs. Cobb served. Miss Hawkins 
placed her return accurately down Miss 
Mostyn’s side-line. Miss Mostyn re- 
plied with a deep lob. The game 
went on. 

At the end of what seemed about an 
hour Miss Mostyn and Mrs. Cobb won 
a game. ^ While they were changing 
ends I said to George : “ How long are 
we allowed for this round ?” 

“Until to-day fortnight,” he replied. 

“ We shall never do it,” I said. 

“They are steady, aren’t they?” he 
remarked, and then, “I must fade away 
now ; I ’m due to play Hawkins at four. 

I ’ll ask Ethel to sendyou out some tea.” 

The game went on indefinitely, broken 
only by a short armistice while Miss 
Mostyn tidied her hair. I was aroused 
from a trance-like condition by the ar- 
rival of 'Mrs. Hilton with a cup of tea 
and a plate of chromatic cakes. 

“How are you getting on?” she 
asked, “ and what is the score ? I had 
to tear myself away half-an-hour ago 
to pour out tea.” 


You must have missed at least two 
points,” I said. “Mrs. Strange is get- 
ting a little wild on her back-hand ; she 
broke down at the twenty-seventh re- 
turn just now. The point was gone, 
one might say, before she had time to 
look round. The score is now five — four 
in favour of the Mostyn-Cobb combin- 
ation.” 

“ Would you like any more tea ? ” 
“No, thank you, kind lady. If my 
people ever ask after me, tell them I 
am well and happy. Why, here comes 
George with more buns.” 

“Hullo, Frankie,” said George. “Still 
living at the old place, I see. ’ ’ He looked 
me over critically. “ He ’s getting 
awfully stout, isn’t he, Ethel? You 
don’t take enough exercise, old man.” 

“ No ? ” I said coldly. ' 

The game went on. Ours was now 
the only court occupied. I heard the 
rattle of tea-cups and the loud laughter 
of irresponsible idlers wlio had nothing 
better to do than to loiter about drink- 
ing tea. Presently the courts filled again 
and the shadov/s began to lengthen. 
Still the game went on. The score 
crept up to set all and two games all 
in the third and final set. 

By that time we had quite a large 
gallery, composed of people who had 
finished play for the day. George again 
stationed himself at the foot of my 
chair. At five games all in the third 
set, I leaned over to him. 

“ George,” I said, “ if anything hap- 
pens to me I should like you to have 
my birds’ eggs and the stuffed owl.” 

“Don’t talk like that, old man,” he 
said in a* broken voice, and then, more 
brightly, “ Oh, good one, Mrs. Cobb ! ” 
He didn’t care. 


Late that evening I hobbled out of 
the dressing-room and along the dusky 
verandah, looking for my pipe. There 
I met Miss Mostyn. 

“ I was just thinking of yon,” I began. 
“How thrilling!” she said. “Tell 
me some more.” 

“It was at a tennis club, a long, long 
time ago,” I went on, “that somebody 
very like you told me that a willing- 
ness to umpire was a short cut to 
popularity. I think ‘short’ was the 
word she used.” 

f I’egard to yarns it may be taken as a 
tact that production is not being absorbed,” 
Provincial Paper, 

The author of this statement has evi- 
dently not seen our waste-paper basket. 


“ Colchester Oyster Feast this year will be 
heard on Thursday, October 26.” 

Evening Paper, 

The “opening” chorus will, we axe 
told, be particularly fine. 
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AFTER THE LITTLE PEDLINGTON TOURNAMENT. 

Friend of the Local Champion. “It must be hea.vbnly, MEirmia all these people 
CHAMPION. 

The Local Ghamp^oj^^‘^^1 don’t meet people, silly. People meet me.” 


I THE DEADLY AUTOMATICS. 

“ I ’vB brought you here to show you 
how it is possible to obtain half-an- 
hour's amusement with the initial out- 
lay of one penny only,” I said to Mollie 
in my best informative manner, 

“ Eoars of applause,” commented 
Mollie, yawning without putting up 
her hand. Go on.” 

We were on the pier, whence all but 
we had fled, alone — alone save for those 
stmng silent sentinels, the Automatic 
Machines. 

We 'll begin with, the Weighing 
MacHne,” I continued. “ You will 
note that in the event of my guessing 
my correct weight my penny will be 
returned to me. Observe, I step upon 
the platform, twirl the index-finger to 
twelve stone four pounds, put a penny 
in the slot and 

I had not thought it necessary to tell 
Mollie that in the morning I had been 
weighed on another machine and there- 
knew my weight exactly. Yet 
w-^P^ Qlve stone five,” announced 
Good-bye, penny.” 


I took off my coat and put another 
penny in the slot, 

“Twelve stone three,” proclaimed 
Mollie, “ Good-bye, second penny.” 

After I had varied my attire four 
more times and had spent sixpence (I 
had provided myself with three shil- 
lingsworth of coppers in case of acci- 
dents) I assumed my full garb, put on 
my left shoe, gave Mollie back her um- 
brella and passed on to the Tey Youe 
Geip ; Modeeatb Steength eings 
THE Bell ; Gebat Steength eetuens 
YOUE Penny. I was in the right mood 
for gripping; I wanted to grip. I set 
my teeth and gripped. The index-finger 
crept slowly up the dial, quivered on 
the verge of “ Moderate Strength,” and 
then fell back in a dead faint. Chink 
went my penny. 

“ Try another machine,” advised 
Mollie after a short interval. “ That 's 
tenpence you 've spent so far. 1 11 keep 
count, shall I ? Fancy your not having 
even moderate strength. Well, well.” 

I did not answer. Sometimes one 
cannoht- But I shook my aching fist at 
Tey ®oue Gbip and snarled “ Liar ! ” 


AND BEING INTRODUCED AS THE NEW 


I spent only twopence on the Foot- 
ball Match ; Sooee a Goal and get 
YOUR Money back. I should have got 
both pennies back, I know, had there 
been a ball. But, although I jerked the 
levers like mad and the trap-door sprang 
open to permit the egress of the sphere, 
and although both goalies kicked out 
their legs with passionate emphasis, no 
ball appeared. Mollie laughed con- 
sumedly. 

“Don't they look geese, kicking out 
at nothing ? ” she gurgled. “ That 's a 
shilling. It 's mounting up.” 

I tried to laugh unconcernedly ; but 
the sort of noise I made quite frightened 
me and I strode on hastily. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed next moment. 
jnow, here s something I do under- 
stand : the Cricket Match : Play as 
YOU please: Your Penny returned 
for every Boundary.” I peered closer 
and experienced once again the thrill 
of my schooldays. The batsman was 
W. (jr.— W. G. complete with burly 
ngure, cap and beard. I put in my 
penny almost reverently ; it seemed i 
ridiculous sum to pay to see the big man 
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bat once again. I pressed the levers. 
The ball shot up from the trap, hesitated 
an instant and then trickled down a 
hole marked Caught.’’ Caught ! And 
neither the bowler (an underhand one) 
nor W. G. had touched it. 

“ Hardluck, Doctorl” I cried warmly, 
and put in another penny. Altogether 
I put in nine pennies, but, although I 
did my utmost with the levers, I could 
not induce W. G. to score a boundary. 
Twice he was run-out, and once stumped 
when I ’ll swear he hadn’t moved an 
inch from his crease. I forget what ’was 
the unseen umpire’s decision in the other 
cases. Once only was I able to man- 
oeuvre the ball so that it met the per- 
fectly straight bat of the old-time 
champion : away scudded the ball, skirt- 
ing the hole marked “Boundary,” and 
then it slowly meandered back until it 
dropped into an aperture labelled 
“ L.B. W. *’ ! 

“ Bah 1 ” I cried disgustedly. 

“ One-and-nine,” announced Mollie 
stolidly, 

I flung away from her. The next 
instant my shout of fiendish glee brought 
her again to my side. I stood before 
a machine named The Execution. 

“ See that ? ” I growled. “ See that 
man standing under the gallows over 
the trap-door with a bag over bis head 
and a rope round his neck ? Do you 
know who that is ? ” 

“No,” whispered Mollie, rather awed. 

“ It ’s the inventor of all automatic 
machines. And I’m going to hang him. 

I I ’m going to hang him for a penny ; 
and I don’t care if 1 don’t get my money 
back. It ’s worth it.” 

In went the penny. The trap-door 
remained shut; the inventor of auto- 
matic machines remained unhanged; 
the hangman remained mildly expect- 
• ant, and the penny remained in the 
machine. 

“Eeprieved!” I gasped, and pushed 
in another penny and then another and 
another, until my pocket was empty of 
coppers. Altogether I attempted to let 
the law take its course with the criminal 
fifteen times, and every time the Home 
Secretary intervened. It was nothing 
short of a scandal. 

* ‘ Three bob, ’ ’ remarked Mollie wearily. 

“You’ll5^ccuseme,”saidagentlevoice, 
“ but that machine ’s out of order.” A 
melancholy individual wearing a moult- 
ing straw hat with a Gunner ribbon had 
joined our party. 

“If it ’s out of order,” I said savagely, 
“ there ought to be a notice to that 
effect.” 

“ There was one,” replied the melan- 
choly indivi-dual, “ but some mischee- 
v'ous young rascal has tore it orf. 
Would you be so good, Sir, as to go to 
the back of the machine and ’eave ? ” 



A BROADCASTING PERIL. 

Time — Sunday Morning. 

Vicar. “ This is tebrible ! Five minutes before the service and not a soul 


HERE ! ” 

Verger. “No, Sir; but I understand 

their own homes to ‘listen in.’” 

Wonderingly I acquiesced. I went 
to the back and ’eaved. There came 
the sound of jingling coins as they 
cascaded into a receptacle. There also 
came the sound of an outraged “ Oh ! ” 
from Mollie. 

Gingerly 1 lowered the machine and 
hastened back. 

Mollie pointed to the disappearing 
figure of the man who wore the Gunner 
ribbon. 

“ He ’s got them all — all your pennies 


THERE ARB SOME THOUSANDS WAITING IN 

and everyone else’s,” gasped Mollie. 
“In his hat.” 

“The mischeevious rascall ” I said 
thoughtfully. 

History about to Repeat Itself. . ^ 
“Mr. Winston Cliurchill has a half-finished, 
book on the slips which he is under contract to 
complete by the end of 1922 .” — Daily Paper.- 
But must he complete them ? In the 
interests of his countiy could he not 
break the contract ? ' 
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THIS LIBERTY. 

{After Mr. A. S. ilf. RuTCJsmsoN once 
more, hy s;pecial request.) 

It was a little thing that started it, 
her cognizance of it, as little things 
will. She had not known it, our Eosalie, 
how far it had gone, how inamense the 
oncomingness of it, till this day, this 
day of finding her Wuggo, her own 
Wuggo, her last boy-child save one, 
her all but youngest, his fingers stickied 
over with gooseberry-jam, all stickiness. 

“Don’t touch” (she’d said), “don’t 
touch the door-handle, Wuggo, with 
those horrid fingers of yours. I ’ll open 
it.” And he — 

“ Oh cripes 1 ” 

Oh cripes.I 
Her Wuggo. 

“ Wuggo ! ”, very dreadfully 
she had shrieked, “how dare 
you talk like that?” And he 
again and sulkily, and shoulders 
shrugged (her Wuggo, her all 
but lastborn child). 

“ Well, you never taught me 
no better, Mums.” 

Her Wuggo ! Grippes ! 

And turning it over now, and 
thinking of it, and turning it 
over again and thinking of it 
again, she saw it all. Saw how 
never had she taught to those 
her children King’s English; 
no, nor taught them anything, 
at schoolroom table nor at knee, 
since that first fateful day when 
on Harry when on her husband 
she had burst vociferating and 
waving book. “ Best seller, 

Harry. Seel” 

Heard too again as though 
’twere yesterday his reply, “ Oh, 
pigs and pumps, old lady, pigs 
md puneps,” and leaped from 
chair and danced about the 
room, and kicked at furniture and 
kissed her forehead and kissed 
her eyes and hair and she kissed his. 

And now. Her seven children. But 
could an authoress teach ? Have time 
to come to earth from tread of In- 
spiration’s air and schoolmarm (inky 
pot-hooks) children so? She had not 
thought so. She had not thought it 
mattered. And Harry saying — 
“They’ll all talk slang. They’ll 
swear. They’ll hang their nomina- 
tives. They’ll use the verb without 
the noun. They ’ll never find their way 
about.” She ’d said — 

VWell, why don’t you teach them 
then ? ” 

And often when, in that calm reason- 
able way of his, and smoothing her hair, 
his voice had come between puffs of his 
dpe, from out of his special armchair 
come — 


“ Eemember, Bosalie, that I ’m a 
man.” 

She’d answered (oh Bosalie, Bosalie) : 

“ Yes, and remember, Harry, I 'm a 
woman.” 

His life. Her life. Their lives. The 
children’s lives. Their home. ^ 

Always for men, then, this home. 
Men wanted it, men made it, men 
married for it, thought to keep women 
tied to it, because of just this one 
accidental thing, theirs the bearing of 
children, men’s not. 

That’s Bosalie thinking But 

now. Her seven children. Not one of 
them liad she found time to teach to 
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Elder Brother. “Now one woed befobe we go in, 
Bert. If a batsman ’its a boxjndaey say, ‘ Well ’it ! ’ 
An’ don’t go an’ let me dahn by shoutin’, ‘Lumme— 
WHAT A CLOUT 1 ’ ” 


parse, to analyse, to talk King’s Eng- 
lish, no not one. 

Her Wuggo. Cripes ! 

Look at her thinking then of all of 
them, and thinking back, and thinking 
hard. This shock had brought re- 
membrance. Had Doggo too, her 
eldest, failed for this, because of this 
neglect been sent away from Tidborough 
and from Camford too for this, married 
because of this that barmaid with the 
gilded hair, taken because of this, her 
Doggo hers, to drink? Yes surely. 
A little syntax learnt, and would Doggo, 
slinking from bad to worse, have been 
court-martialled twice, and then, the 
War now over, burgled thus the office 
safe? No, surely No. 

See her remembering now that day 
of Doggo’s dreadful doom. Her Doggo 


at the Old Bailey now, and Harry’, 
awful cry when told, sinking back ii 
his arm-chair. 

“ My son a burglar I A burglar m] 
son ! My son ! My son in quod ! Ir 
quod my son, my son I In quod ! ” 
How hard it had been to stop him. 
Her Doggo doing time 1 
And Jujah, and Jiggo, those, ay those 
as well. How could she not also remem 
ber them, those too, those flaxen-haired 
those twins, those girls, her tricksy 
twain, at dances all night long, and 
came never home to find their mothei 
with hot cocoa waiting up. No, she’s 
in her study reading proofs, correcting 
them, she’s never here, she’s 
signing contracts, writing auto- 
graphs. They never see her, 
never tell her things. She 
never warns them, shows where 
perils lie. 

Then comes that night when 
suddenly at the door two stretch- 
ers, and a gruff official voice to 
ears too stunned with terror to 
comprehend — 

“The Tube, Mum. Moving 
staircase. Ay, both of them, 
poor young ladies. Left foot. 
They xoould get off with the left 
foot first. Pity they weren’t 
taught more at home.” 

And went away. 

Jujah and Jiggo dead. 

And Bobo and Gaga. That 
came back as w-ell. The motor- 
bus. Their satchels on their 
backs. But if she had taught 
them at home not to cross the 
road without looking to left of 
them and to right. Ah, Eosalie 
that “if.” No Bobo, no Gaga, 
now. 

Only Wuggo now, Wuggo 
and Jimjams, her last born. 
And Wuggo saying “ Cripes.” 
She plucked her fountain-pen 
from her bosom and hurled 
it on the floor. 

A thud. 

What ’s this, who ’s running to her 
now? The nurse, the lady nurse, so 
highly salaried, so full of up-to-date 
ideas (“ She ’ll teach them so much better 
than I, Harry,” hadn’t she said; “I 
have my life, my work ” ?), the lady 
nurse, to say, to cry, to scream — 
“Those banisters I Oh Heavens! The 
hall! His fingers sticky. Dead 1 Oh, 
madam, dead I ” 

Her Wuggo gone, he too. 

She rose. She went straight in to 
Harry, he sitting in his armchair, as 
long ago had done when she, trium- 
phant, waving book, had cried, “ Best 
seller, Harry, see.” Brick-red his hair 
that now was ashen grey, and “Pigs 
and pumps,” he ’d cried, “ old lady, pigs 
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Yomxg East-E%der (seeing a lark for the first time), “See, Mister, there's a sparrbb up there, ah’ 'b can’t git up, an’ 
’e can’t git dahn — an’ ’e ain’t ARP ’ollerin’I” 


and pumps/’ She told him simply 
“ Wuggo ’s dead. I ’ll never write 
another book. I ’m coming home.” 

** Home ? ” he queried. 

“ Yes, home to Jimjams and to you.” 

There was to have been some more 
of it, raw heartbreak stuff, but no, we ’re 
all in tears, we ’ve suffered so, we can’t 
go on like that, we ’ll end on brighter 
note. A glimpse, no more. 

Here ’s Jimjams, last born, sole one 
left. And breakfast ’s done. The nurse? 
Discharged. Herself she unties bib 
and wipes the treacle from the young 
scamp’s cheek, our Eosalie, herself with 
Harry (no more proof-correcting now), 
says,“ Lessons, lessons, Jim-jams 6oy 1 ” 

And- he, the elf some sprite, shouts, 
“ Lessons ! Parsing ! Syntax ! Gwam- 
mar. Ohhuwwayl On Muvver’s knee ! 
On Muvver’s kneel ” 

We ’ll leave them there. Evoe. ■ 

The Latest Irish Frightfulness. 

“Tip-and-Pun Eaids. 

Irregular Plot to Create disturbance in 
Dublin.”— Paper, 

“Wanted Mother and Daughter. Age 25 
and 16,'' Sunday Paper, 

It must be a relief to intending appli- 
cants to know that there will not be 
another Census till 1931. 


THE KIND LITTLE HOUSE. 

I KNEW you well, set round with golden 
thatches, 

For ever to my mind 

You liad gazed down the road, as one 
who watches 

For friends he cannot find ; 

Anxiously looking out for some belated 

Dear child who ’d lost his way ; 

I never thought it was for us you waited 

Till almost yestei"day. 

The great wood-pecker’s elfin laughter 
sounded 

Faint on the valley edge ,* . 

I knew the downs beyond, austere and 
rounded, 

Pushed to the sunset edge. 

And that behind, like fantasies, the 
meadows 

Mingled their green and gold, 

And shards lay buried on the wood.ed 
shadows 

Where men had lived of old. 

No one but you was with me, I sat 
listening; 

Down on the window-sill 

A tiny feather fell, blue-black and glis- 
tening, 

Everything else was still, 


Until a memory, awaking lonely, 

Beat like a frightened bird 
Against the walls, so noiselessly that 
only, 

By us the sound was heard. 

And then you said, “ It ’s you I am ex- 
pecting.” 

As a dog understands 
You looked down on me faithful and 
protecting 

And stretched out kindly hands. 

Another Sex Problem. 

“The Challenge Cap for the best short- 
horned went to Mr. ’s roan bull calf, 

under twelve months’ old, which had a milk 
yield as a heifer of 6,344 lbs. in 228 days.” ‘ 
Provincial Paper, 

“The Earl of Balfour is a philosopher, a 
golfer, a statesman, a successful farmer, a 
golfer, a lawn-tennis player and a musician of 
some distinction ; he performs with no small 
credit on the violin, the piano and the organ. 
He also plays golf.” — Daily Paper, 

That had already begun to dawn on us. 

“Surrey have still to play Middlesex at, 
Lord’s, beginning on Saturday next, and’ ' 
Warkickshire at the Oval on August 30.” 

Evening^ Paper, 

We like to see a county, even though 
right out of the running for the'- champ- 
ionship, finishing the season with a 
“kick” in it. 
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OUR HOLIDAY PUZZLE PICTURE- 

WHAT ABE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 


^ . NAUSIOAA SPEAKS. ■ 

The. man from tha sea I'laJd the mien of an eagle, 

A bold eye of blue bad the.man from the sea, 

The man from the sea Had a tongue to inveigle 
A, king and his council, and me, my dears,' me; 

And he stood mid our folk like a swoi;d among rods, 

And he walked like a stag on the bills of the gods. • 

The man from the sea could charm palace or tavern. 
The man from the sea had the forehead of brass, 

A laugh like the sea-wind a-shout'in a cavern, . 

And love for a wine- skin and eke for a lass, 

And guile of a serpent to plot and to plan. 

But, to carry him through 'it, the might of a 

The man from the sea he had feasted and fasted, 

.The man from the sea had'both suffered, and sung, - 
The years were -his -slaves- which his manhood outlasted. 
He ne’er could be old,* he had never been young ; 

And the gleam of his smile through his bristle of beard 
Was a thing to be loved — or a thing to be feared. 

The man from the sea was a teller of stories 
Of giants and pirates, of sailors made swine. 

Of storm and. enchantrnent, the trail and its glories,^ 
White nymphs and soft islands in seas dark as wine; 
And always I heard him, and always I knew. 

Though he lied when he listed, that, hare he told true. 

He stood at the council and spoke with my father. 

As leader to leader, bold tongued, unafraid 
*5:,, ,(The members a-marvel his statecraft to gather, 

' sooths upon strategy, triremes or trade) ; 


.Men liked him, though after he ’d dined with the Guards 
’Twas thought he was just a bit lucky at cards. 

But oh, when the moonlight fell softly and solemn 
He ’d coax me aside lest my ladies should hear, 

And, in the warm dusk of the porphyry column, 

He’d murmur the honey we maidens hold dear. 

And whisper, y I love you, my beauty, my sweet, 

Won’t you help me {there's why) with a ship of the 
Fleet ?” , . 

I listened at last; and Ulysses, the teller 
Of stories, by morn was a cloud on the blue ; 

Arid, quitting the Court (and its lialf-empty cellar), 

He took (or I thought so) my heart with him too ; 

But certainly gone were the pick of my pearls 
And the daintiest darling of all of my girls. 


From a bookseller’s catalogue : — 

Expositor's Bible [The), edited by W. Bobertson Kicoll, cr 8vo 

Ezra, Eehemmh and Esther, by W. (trifle loose), ds, : Colos- 

sians and BMlemon, by A. . [trifle dull), 35. 6c?.” 

think the learned edi|pr ought to know about this. 


A propos of the stranding of the Baleigh : » 

« Sympathy with those responsible for her safe navigation is all 
the mor^ on account. of their having, only a short time previous to 
her stranding given an phibition of fine navigation by- taking their 
vessel up the Fotomao Biver to the Navy Yard at Washington ; a feat 
which called forth the admiration of United States naval officers, 
owing to the fact that her draught of water exceeded only by a few 
inches the average depth of water in the ihor^^^Morning Paper. 

This sounds more like » levitation ” than navigation. * | 
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Sister. Hullo, Kathie ! Can’t you find anything to do?” 

Kathie. “I can’t find anyone to flay ‘Hide the Thimble’ with me, so I've hidden it myself, and now I’m waitinq 
TILL I’ve forgotten where I put it.” 


HOW NOT TO SAY GOOD-BYE. 

A Holiday Hint for Aunts. 

Every year Henry, the Kid and I 
spend our holiday in Scotland. This is 
to give Henry an opportunity to tread 
on his native heath, and possibly to 
disprove the statement that a Scots- 
man never returns to his country after 
leaving it, unless it is to fetch down a 
younger brother. 

Henry has not got a younger brother, 
but he has an aunt. This is not an 
airy statement from French Without 
Tears. It is a solid fact. 

Now, we do not stay with Henry's 
aunt on our holiday ; sCt times we for- 
get even to visit her. But she always 
I gets to know the date of our departure 
and presents herself at the station to 
see us off." 

You know the kind of thing. We 
are seated in a crowded carriage. There 
is a chili silence while we all regard 
each other with that suspicion, distrust 
and reserve which mark the Britisher 
when coming into contact with those 
of his fellow-creatures to whom he has 
not been formally introduced. Sud- 
denly Henry’s aunt presents her bovine 


face at the window. This is our annual 
dialogue : — 

Aunt {with the air oj one who is 
making an original bon mot). Well, 
you '11 soon be off now. 

Hennj. Yes. 

Atint. But it 's a pity the train is so 
crowded {looking disparagingly at the 
other passengers). I do hope you ’ll be 
comfortable. Shall I go and see if there ’s 
a better carriage lower down ? 

Henry {nervously). No, no. 

A^mt {looking at the Kid). It's a 
pity, my dear, that you 're such a bad 
traveller. But, of course, if you should 
be sick {Movement of consternation 
among passengers and homhle embar- 
rassment of the Kid.) 

Me {hastily). Oh, she 's grown out of 
that now. {(General relief.) 

Aunt. Now you'll be sure to let me 
know that you 've arrived safely. And 
{skittishly) tell me how London ’s look- 
ing. 

Us. Yes, yes. 

Aunt. There 's such a lot of people 
coming. I hope they won't want to 
come and stand in here. {Again looks 
round disparagmgly •) It 's bad enough 
as it is. I hope you '11 be all right. 


Us {hurriedly). Yes, yes. 

Atmt. Well, you’ll soon be off now. 
You’ll be sure to write, won't you? 
Shall I ask a porter what time you 
arrive in London ? 

Us {emphatically). No, no, thanks. 

A^mt {to the Kid). I brought some 
peppermints for you, my dear. If you 
suck them slowly there’s enough to 
last the whole journey. {Signs of exas- 
peration amongst the other passengej's.) 
Perhaps they ’ll ward off’ the sickness 
too, though I always say it ’s best not 
to check sickness. I ’ll get you a paper 
to read, my dear. {Happy respite of a 
feiv minutes while she goes to a boohstdll. 
She returns breathless.) 

Aunt {panting). I thought the train 
was moving oft'. Here you are, dear 
{pant). I got Comic Chips. I hope it 
isn't too advanced for you. Where are 
you at school ? 

The Kid {very nervo'iisly). In the 
Lower Fourth, Auntie. 

Aunt. Well, well, that tells me no- 
thing {vaguely). We used to go by the 
sums we did when I was a girl. (Looks 
round with a smirk at other^assengers^ 
who receive her coldly.) Well, you’ll 
soon be off now. Perhaps I 'd better 
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kiss you good-bye at once. {Does so.) 
And. I do hope {addressing me) you 
won’t get one of your bad headaches 
with travelling, my love. Insist on 
having the window down the whole 
wa 5 % no matter what other people 
Me {hastily conscioiis of tJie groioing 
nnpopulao’ity of ottr party among our 
feUow-passengers). No, no, Aunt. I 
never get headaches now. 

Aunt. Well, good-bye until 
next year. I only hope I shall 
be spared to see you off again. 

Me {loitJi coivviction). I’m 
quite sure you will. 

A^mt. But you never know. 

Every time I see you off I say, 

“Another milestone.” {Dis- 
agreeable-Looking man in the 
comer rattles his paper irri- 
tably.) Good-bye. Oh, did I 
tell you Cousin Jane might 
be coming South this year ? 

TJs {now quite limp and de- 
jected). Indeed? 

Aunt. Of course she 11 look 
you up. Oh, now you really 
are going. He’s signalling. 

Shall I ask 

Us. No, no. {The train 
begins to move.) 

Aunt {trying to keep up 
with the train). Good-bye. 

You ’ll writeme {pant) . You 11 
be sure {pant) and let me 
know that you’ve arrived 
safely. Good-bye. You really 
are off now. "Don’t forget 
to 

Jls i\i slJ ili 

Mercifully we can hear no 
more of aunt — for another 
year. . 

Our Singular Weather. 

“There were blue skies and hours 
of brilliant sun-sunshine,” 

Morning Payer. 

“ Surrey went on with their first 
innings under very bad conditions. 

There had been a slight drizzle and 
the light was appallingly wet.” 

Evening Payer. 


“Dangee to St. Paul’s. 

Owing to the centre of gravity 
Ifeing upset, an undue strain has 
been thrown on seme of the piers, without 
serious effects, 

of the piers, with serious effects.” 

Evening Payer. 

This deplorable dubiety will devastate 
the Dean. 


THE NEW JOURNALISM. 

My deae Angus, — It is true that, in 
the good old purple-patch days of news- 
paper journalism, a Scotsman was quite 
justified in journeying to Meet Street 
with a few coppers and a doubtful letter 
of introduction in his pocket. He knew 
quite well that in a fe%v months he 
would become what we delighted to call 



Erqm a letter in support of “ Sum- 
mer time”.: — 

“ The farmers’ objection to it is merely their 
dislike of anything new, as it would be quite 
3y for their labourers to work 7 a.m. till 
. summer time as from 6 a.m. till 5 p.m. 
” — Local Payer. 




“ an intellectual force in the newspaper 
world.” If I were you, however, I should 
not risk damaging that glorious tradi- 
tion of your race. It is the tendency 
nowadays of most newspaper pro- 
prietors to discourage their staffs from 
staggering us with gross displays of 
intellectual force. They even discourage 
themselves. When they cannot hold 
back their intellects any longer they 
write expensive books or go into Parlia- 
ment. 

I am^ afraid, too, that you will find 
that being a mere commoner is some - 1 


thing of a handicap in these democratic 
days. As you will see by a careful study 
of the newspapers (especially the Sun- 
day ones) we rather like our journalists 
to be Earls or Lords or Baronets, 
though we are also partial, in times of 
anti- waste reform, to retired Admirals 
md Generals. Still, if you keep that 
intellect of yours well in check and 
make a point of trying to be really 
useful, you may succeed in 
grubbing along somehow. 

Helpfulness is the key-note 
of the new journalism. The 
journalist of to-day is either a 
compound oiMrs.Beeton, The 
Man from Cook's and The En- 
cyclopmdia Britannica, or he 
is nothing. If you cannot tell 
us how to make love, how to 
play bridge, how to live on so- 
much-and-something a week, 
how to spend a cheap holiday, 
what to do in the garden, how 
to run poultry farms and so 
on, you must be satisfied with 
being a mere poet, novelist or 
dramatist. You must remem- 
ber, moreover, always to be 
bright and chatty. We want 
facts (or what, for all we know 
to the contrary, are facts), but 
we like them buttered and 
breadcrumbed, with little 
sprigs of parsley stuck about 
them. You must get into the 
way of imparting your in- 
formation in the form of 
sprightly little fiction 
sketches or breezy little dia- 
logues. For example, you 
invent, say, a pretty house- 
wife or a newly - married 
couple (charming people, of 
course, but apparently with- 
out any sense at all), and you 
present yourself in the guise 
of a wise old aunt or a prac- 
tical girl-friend, and take tea 
with them or accompany 
them on shopping expedi- 
tions, while they fill in the 
gaps of your conversation 
with deferential remarks and 
cries of wonder and enthu- 
Like the “ Little Pets ” column 
or “ Uncle Prank’s Corner,” this calls 
for grip, imagination, an iron constitu- 
tion and a fine sense of what really 
matters in snappy literature. But it is 
a noble and utilitarian occupation, and, 
if anything, less dangerous (for the 
writer) than the old-fashioned blood- 
and-thunder political journalism. 

^ If you^ are lucky you many succeed 
in becoming a Society gossiper. That 
will be pleasant for you, since you will 
be enabled to move in the very highest 
circles and indulge in a luxurious style 


siasm. 
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Lady of the House » ‘<The milk you left this morning was sour, Mr, Jones.” 

Aggrieved Dairyman, “ There you are, Mum ! If there ’s any complaint the poor milkman soon hears op it ; but you 

NEVER "tell ’IM WHEN THE lAELK AIlfT SOUR, DO YER ? ” 


of living (on paper) with very little 
fatigue or expense. You will be credited 
with possessing an inexhaustible know- 
ledge of what goes on in the aristocratic 
world. Your days (so your readers will 
gather) will be spent in strolling into 
fashionable restaurants and select clubs 
and attending every Society function of 
note ; the reputations of our public men 
and women will be in your hands to 
make or to mar. “ Saw Lord Oysterpot 
in Frasgano's the other day/' you will 
write with languid insouciance. “ His 
Lordship, appeared to be in excellent 
spirits and was chatting gaily concern- 
ing his forthcoming expedition to the 
Saragougou whelk fields; ” or, ‘^When 
I met Lady Bubbleover at the Vis- 
countess Swankerton's Yerj^chic little 
reception the other evening, I noticed 
that she was wearing one of those 
rechercM necklaces of bunion pearls 
which, so a little bird tells me, are 
shortly to become de rigueur among the 
smartest of smart women." And so 
on, until feminine hearts in Brixton 
and G cider’s Green throb at the very 
sight of your nom-de-guerre. 


For, despite all your glory, you will 
still lurk modestly behind a pseudonym. 
You will at times appear slightly bored, 
but you will never be proud, not even 
when our great commercial magnates 
send you samples of toilet products, etc., 
in the hope that you will refer to them 
in your inimitably casual manner. 
Great people in the social and artistic 
world, beautiful actresses (or their 
slightly less lovely agents) will write 
you letters telling you all you want to 
know about themselves, and maybe a 
trifle more. And the joy of it all will 
be that, if you have a strong healthy 
imagination, a glance at the free passes, 
complimentary tickets and gilt-edged 
invitation cards adorning your mantel- 
shelf will enable' you to forget any 
trifling unpleasantness that may have 
arisen between yourself and your land- 
lord, or the fact that you are badly in 
need of a new hat. 

Your sincere Pantageuel. 

“ Miss had an uncle who used to drivel 

miles a day at 96.” — Provincial Paper, 

Very likely ; but why mention it ? 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

From “ Answers to Correspond- 
ents ” : — 

“The Chinese expression ‘per men sem’ 
means ‘ per month.* ” — North-Coxiniry Paper, 

“He once hit 11 fours ofi nine halls from 
Townsend . ” — Irish Paper, 

It is inferred that this was after the 
luncheon interval, and that the scorer 
had had some. 

“Persons Wanted. 

“ Asses, Tenors, for special concert worh.” 

‘ ' Liverpool Paper, 

This will, we fear, confirm the belief, 
already prevalent among our musical 
conductors, that the higher the voice 
the lower the intelligence. 

“ The Good Samaritan. — -On Thursday 
afternoon an aged resident was taken suddenly 
ill ill the Broadway and fell. A motor eat?', 
driven by a lady, saw the situation, and draw- 
ing up, after Mr. had been picked upand 

attended to, drove him 'home. ^'-^Local Paper, ^ 

The name of the maker of this intelli- 
gent and kindly machine ought surely 
■to have been given. 
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THETRENCHERANDTHEPEN. 

I HAVE been much interested by the 
statement of M. Claude Berton, the 
French commentator, that men of great 
I literary genius are usually men of great 
appetite : “ notable forks,*' as Dr. Kit- 
I CHENEK would say. The idea was new 
to me, although I remember reading 
somewhere that it was Handel’s cus- 
tom, in order to be sure of getting some- 
thing to eat, to order dinner for two. 
Still, Handel was not an author, and 
anyway one swallower does not make 
a fixed rule. M. Beeton cites certain 
of his own countrymen to prove his 
case: Victor Hugo, Flaubert, Zola 
and, above all, Balzac, who, once at 
Very’s in Paris, himself accounted for 
eight dozen oysters, twelve cutlets, a 
duckling and a brace of partridges; 
which was not bad for a psychological 
novelist. But I dare say that as many 
examples of spare -eating writers ol 
genius could be mustered. Thomas 
Carlyle, for instance, who was no 
trencherman ; while Byron drank vine- 
gar to keep himself thin. As to what 
Shakspeare ate we know little, but he 
was certainly no teetotaler. Words- 
worth’s heart nearly broke when 
Hartley Coleridge stole his leg ol 
mutton; yet that does not necessarily 
prove anything but thrift, or even hun- 
ger. Still, it is a pleasant thought that 
the great writers were not averse from 
the joys of the table. 

M. Berton is on fairly safe ground 
so long as he is dealing with his gour- 
mands, but he goes on to become rather 
fantastic when suggesting that there is a 
correspondence between the character 
of an author’s work and his food. Thus 
what are called light writers eat light 
food ; heavy authors, heavy food ; and 
so on. I wonder. The finest performer 
at beef and beer that I ever sat oppo- 
site is a tragic poet. One of the most 
acceptable of our swashbuckling roman- 
cists eats chiefly salad. In the belief 
that M. Berton has made his wish the 
father of his thought I have instituted 
some inquiries into the alimentary 
habits of English men of letters of the 
day. Their answers are appended : — 

Mr. Lloyd George : “ 1 doubt if I 
should be able to write a word of my 
forthcoming little book of War secrets 
— or get any real money- for it — if I 
had not fortified myself with Cabinet 
Pudding through ' several eventful 
years.” 

Sir L M. Barrie : “ My own tastes 
are simple — a little oatmeal is all I re- 
quire — but in these matters one is not 
always ond’s own master, and I have 
frequently found that when the waiter 
^^'ers the menu it is seized by M’Con- 
creature of grosser tastes, who 


proceeds to order several courses and in 
due time to consume them. Sometimes 
he even orders more.” 

Dr. Bridges (the Poet Laureate) : 

I have become very careful to eat no 
food that would provoke me to poetry, 
Shelley, it is well known, devoured 
bacon and eggs with relish. So did 
Eossetti. I should not care nowa- 
days to make so risky an experiment.” 

Mr. A. M. S. Hutchinson : “ In cold 
weather I am very sparing, but after 
winter has gone I indulge with more 
freedom. My wine comes from the 
best cellars.” 

Anthony Hope : “ I wrote the Dolly 
Dialogues on jam puffs and meringues, 
but when at work on The Prisoner of 
Zcnda I found that capons and bur- 
gundy were essential.” 

Mr. Galsworthy : “ Since I took to 
problem plays I have found sausages a 
great support.” 

Mr. Masefield: ‘‘You might sup- 
pose I was addicted to Indian corn.” 

Mr. Thomas Hardy: “I find I do 
my best work nowadays on a sandwich 
in a cemetery.” 

Mr. Bernard Shaw: “My eating 
habits are a matter of such renown 
that I am surprised to be asked. Lest, 
however, I should seem discourteous, 
let me affirm again that I am a strict 
vegetarian. As has been well said, my 
sole needs are a tomato and' a type- 
writer. If I were to touch a mutton- 
chop I should be in danger of writing 
like [name suppressed] 

Mr. C, K Shorter: “I am con- 
vinced that there should be sympathy 
between food and work. During my 
labours on my recent edition of Bos- 
well’s Johnson I drank enormous cups 
of tea; sometimes seventeen at a sitting. 
On the other hand, I carried through 
my huge Bronte task on Yorkshire 
Pudding. Need more be said ? ” 

Mr. Chesterton : “ Of course there 
is a connection between food and litera- 
ture, but it works by contrarieties rather 
than by similarities. Thus when I am 
about to tackle any subject that re- 
quires vigorous treatment I sip ice- 
cream. On the other hand, if it were 
a mystical poem I should (except, of 
course, on Fridays) fortify myself with 
red roast beef.” 

Dr. Frank Crane (the Tonic Talker) : 
“ I uplift my sixteen million readers a 
day entirely on iron, quinine and aerated 
waters.” 

Dean Inge : “ I have a strong incli- 
nation to, grouse.” E. V. L. 

From Smith Minor’s science paper: — 

“ Condensation.— The change from a gas 
or vapour to a liquid. Example : When milk 
is boiled a vapour rises from it, and if this 
vapour be caught and cooled it condenses, 
forming condensed milk.’’ 


THE CALL OF NEW GUINEA. 

The announcement made by The 
Westminster Gazette that an expedition 
will shortly start for New Guinea “ to 
explore for the first time the interior of 
the second largest island of the world ” 
must be received with certain reserves. 
The “ British Pacific Science Expedi- 
tion,” whose aims and composition are 
set forth in detail by our esteemed 
contemporary, is not the only Eichmond 
in the field. Mr. Bamborough {ne 
Bamberger), the famous violinist whose 
adventures in former years so often at- 
tracted the attention and admiration 
of Mr. Punch, writes to inform us that 
he also hopes shortly to start on a some- 
what similar quest, to complete the 
exploration of the Isle of Mystery which 
was abruptly terminated by his incar- 
ceration at the hands of the head- 
hunting Papuans shortly before the 
War. His party includes three publi- 
city agents. Professor Bumpovitch, the 
celebrated Bessarabian craniologist, t wo 
thanatophidian naturalists, and an ex- 
pert in caudal pygmsBology, to deal with 
the problems presented by the tribe of 
tail-wearing dwarfs alleged to inhabit 
the interior. But with a liberal- 
minded enterprise which cannot be too 
highly^ commended, Mr. Bamborough 
is anxious to supplement his scientific 
staff with a number of non-technical 
volunteers. Only men and women 
of high qualifications and dauntless 
courage are wanted, for the difficulties 
and dangers of the expedition are not 
to be minimised. “The natives,” as 
Mr. Bamborough points out, “ though 
remarkably susceptible to music, are 
the most treacherous and omnivorous 
people on the face of the earth. Pro- 
gress in the jungle is so laborious that 
it can only be compared to wading 
through glue. ^ The odour diffused by 
some of the gigantic fungi is unparal- 
leled in theannalsof mycology. Pythons, 
alligators, enormous porcupines, gon- 
gorillas, larranagas are other dangers 
which we shall have to face, to say 
nothing of the inveterate anthropo- 
phagy of the Papuans. None the less 
I am convinced that the opportunities 
thus afforded will prove an irresistible 
attraction to novelists in search of novel 
emotions and anxious to escape from 
the tyranny of a purblind and parochial 
introspection. But I do not want any- 
one with a family on this job. My vol- 
unteers must be single men or spinsters, 
preferably psycho-analysts, extreme ex- 
ponents of vers litre or militant Mon- 
tessorianism, whose loss, whether from 
the rigours of the climate or the appe- 
tite of the natives, could be endured 
with fortitude and equanimity by their 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


LINES ON A BECENT BESTOEATION. 

In days before the coming of the “ hutment,” 

When no one knew what either Jeff or Mutt meant, 
Thy Park, St. James, untroubled and serene, ’ 
Eefreshed the neighbourhood with its living green. 
Then came the War, and, sadly maimed and scarred, 
The pleasance grew into a barrack yard. 

Hideous, if useful, buildings and annexes 
Were reared to house officials of both sexes, 

And where the woodland warblers poured their lay - 
The clicking typist held untrammelled sway. 

But now this tyranny is overpast, 

The hutments — all save one — are gone at last ; 

Gone are the unsightly memories of War, 

The lawns are carpeted with green once more. 

The lake, which dwindled to a meagre space. 
Expands its borders and renews its grace. 

With joy the pious pelicans preen their plumes 
As their shrunk pool its pristine form resumes, 

And a loud chorus of ecstatic clucks 
Proceeds from the exhilarated ducks. 

No more do anxious crowds from dawn to dark 
In search of passports permeate the Park ; 

No more the merry housebreaker at will 
Exerts his fine disintegrating skill. 

His work is done ; the Park is now restored 
In sylvan glades and Take and grassy sward. 

Where flappers plied their secretarial tasks 
The Cockney child now gambols, shouts and basks — 
Q infants tottering to their frequent fall 
turdy boys who hurl the bouncing ball — 


And Westminster, with grateful rapture thrilled, 
Acknowledging a promise well fulfilled, 

Pays homage to the resurrecting wand 
Waved o’er its playground by Sir Alfked Mond. 

“The Hotel Jewel Trap.’^ 

“. . . Hotel received a telephone-call from a man who said he 
was Mr. Balman of New York . . . 

. . . and the hotel clerk ran up Mr. Boman’s room . . . 

, . . When we stepped out of the lift ]\Ir. Botman was standing 
just inside. . . . 

. . . Mr. Bolman turned on his heel in an instant .” — Evening 
Plainly the work of a gang. 

“Nevertheless, a match can he broken ofi, and perhaps there has 
never been a better method than that adopted by Colonel Newcomb 
in dealing with the acute heart attack of his nephew, Arthur Pen- 
dennis .” — Weekly Pa^er, 

Except that employed by his brother-in-arms, Major Fen- 
dennis, in dealing with Clive Neiocome, 

“At the forenoon diet the noted divine took as his subject, ‘For 
they had fished all day and caught nothing. ’ The collection amounted 
to £66. 

At the evening service there was a very large congregation. The 
collection amounted to £6, making a total of £62.**— Scots Pa^er, 

Somebody seems to have caught something. 

“ The Cabinet may have its difierences which most of them appear 
to agree, and that which most of them appear to agree and that is 
that Scotland is the best place wherein to fi.nd a refreshing change 
from the atmosphere of Downing Street .” — Glasgow Paper. 

What they particularly appreciate, we understand, is the 
Scots lucidity of thought and directness of expression. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “CLIO." 

II. 

Not often, I imagine, does a ship of 
such importance as the Clio come to 
anchor in the little harbour of Bud- 
haven. On the picture-postcards, it is 
true, one sees monstrous vessels lean- 
ing against the quay: brigs, barques, 
schooners and I know not what; but 
then the camera can seldom tell the 
truth. Clearly the Clio is an unusual 
visitor, el e why this vast crowd 
gathered to see her go ? 

Well may they marvel at her ! True, 
she is only nine tons, but every ton is a 
gem. In the commodious cabin twomen 
can lie down without overlapping. In 
thespacious foc’s’lea man may crawl for 
many feet without bumping his head. 
True, she has no sliding gunter gaff- 
topsail ; true, she has no mizzen bump- 
kin ; but then she is built for the open 
sea and not for fashionable Solent 
yachting. Since we took her out of 
the hands of Old Joe of Needleport she 
has been thoroughly re-equipped. New 
halyards have been rove, hooks moused, 
spars stropped, ropes parcelled, wormed 
or simply spliced, regardless of expense. 
All the seaweed has been removed from 
the sails, and now a man may lean 
against the shrouds without the slight- 
est fear of dislodging the mast. Nor 
have the creature comforts of the crew 
been neglected. In the cupboard a 
powerful Primus stove is blazing. Less 
than seven hours ago we rose from a 
veritable orgy of cocoa and sardines. 
And when I tell you that three men can 
pump the cabin floor practically dry in 
four or five hours, you will get some 
idea of the superb condition of the ship. 

A wonder-ship indeed ! How we got 
from Needleport to Budhaven at all is 
a marvel. Shall I ever forget that 
ghastly night? Up came our anchor 
as the sun went down, and off we sailed 
into a large white yawl, full of ladies 
in white ducks and golden hair. How 
our brave Captain cheered as I put 
the helm over and cannoned off Lord 
Bilberry’s steam-yacht into the very 
mouth of the harbour ! And so away 
into the open sea ! Out came the 
charts, the compass and the claret, 
,and, battening down the hatches, we 
laid our course for Portland Bill, twenty- 
five miles away, East by South — or 
South by East — or thereabouts. 

Gad, what a night! All night the 
wind did not blow. All night we 
battled with the elements, drifting tire- 
lessly against a racing tide. At mid- 
night the moon went in and we lighted 
our starboard-light. At 2 a.m. the 
North Star was obscured by clouds, and 
we lighted the port-light. Watch by 
watch we parcelled out the hours of 



Local M.P, “ Well, Mb. MacGbegoe, I hope you liked the stoby I finished 

UP MY SPEECH WITH?” 

Mr. MacGregor. “Ay, yon’s a bonnie story. Dod, man, I mind the first time 

I HEARD IT I NEAR HICKET THE BOTTOM OOT MA CRADLE.” 


darkness, one man sleeping at the tiller 
and three men sleeping on the deck. 
John clung fearlessly to his fishing-line 
the whole night through. At three 
o’clock a huge mackerel was hauled on 
board, and jumped into the water again 
as if he had been stung.- The sails 
flapped ominously. The compass-needle 
went round and round. ■ The Clio tossed 
terribly upon the ruffied water. The 
lights of Needleport fell away ahead of 
us. And still the vessel drifted, her 
stern cleaving the water into two gigan- 
tic ripples. Phosphorus was reported 
on the starboard quarter. ' 'A cloud 
passed rapidly across the western sky: 
Were these the signs of a hurricane? 
Was this the calm before a storm? 
It was. ■ ' * 


Dawn broke upon five haggard faces. 
I had slept only seven hours. Peter 
had. had a bare six. John had caught 
no fish. All the claret was gone. Not 
a drop of port remained. 

And now indeed the storm was ap- 
proaching. Angry puffs of wind rattled 
‘the sails. We took one of them down. 
Still they rattled, and we shortened sail 
again. Great flecks of foam appeared 
on the sea. The mainsail filled, do 
what we would. • The ship began to go 
forward. - John’s- fishing-line strained 
and quivered. Willing hands hauled 
it in. His bait had been carried away. 

. '» The -storm was on us. But courage I 
On the port beam lay the little harbour 
of Budhaven. We had travelled seven- 
teen miles!,'. 
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The harbour was north. The wind 
was south. Should we run before it 
for shelter? We should. It was 
breakfast- time. 

Since then we have had a stiff fight 
of it. For two days the wind has blown 
with iindiminished force from the sou’- 
west, sometimes veering into the 
north-west, and sometimes backing into 
the south, south-east, east and north. 
For two days and two nights we have 
weathered this fearful storm in the 
Harbour Inn, keeping up our courage 
with wine and song, and recklessly 
venturing out each day to pump the 
Glio dry. In the morning we pump 
out the sea, and in the evening we pump 
out the rain. It is a hard life, the sea. 

And now we are off again, off to 
Portland Bill, forty-two miles away. 
All the holiday population of Budhaven 
is standing on the quay above us, giving 
us advice. Who would have said that 
there were so many people in Budhaven 
who knew the best way to sail from 
Budhaven to Portland Bill ? Nay, who 
would have said that in ail Budhaven 
there were so many persons profession- 
ally qualified to give advice? The 
harbour of Budhaven is about ten yards 
by five. Beside it stand thirteen inns 
and a house or two. No ships enter 
the port except to die. Yet here on 
the quay are serried rows of nautical 
personages. There are — 

(1) The Harbour-Master, a Beaver, 
of course. 

(2) A Customs Official, for some rea- 
son not so. 

(3) A Trinity Pilot. 

(4) A Lloyd’s Agent. 

(5) A miscellaneous man in the uni- 
form of a Naval Paymaster (E.N.V.E.). 

(6) A miscellaneous man in a yacht- 
ing cap. Not extravagantly sober. 

(7) Bill, a longshoreman, who has 
the job of helping us out of harbour. 

(8) Sam, a longshoreman, who hasn’t. 

The lyind is blowing hard, and all 

these p^ple find it necessary to shout 
their ad^ce from their eminence above 
us. Bach of them also objects very 
strongly "to any other man giving us 
advice. 

** Good-bye, Sir,” bawls (1) cheerily. 
“ You 11 make the Bill easy with this 
wind. Keep close in and you 11 be all 
right.” „ 

“You 11 have a rare job with this 
wind,” yells (3) morosely. “ But keep 
, well out and you may get round.” 

Take no notice of ’m,” says Bill in 
a confidential bellow. “You 11 be at 
I>over to-morrow morning.” 

“I like your style,” shouts Sam 
. savagely, “sen din’ the gentleman out 
^da v like this.. .It’s murder, that’s 
is. Take my advice. Sir,” he 
^tCLy where you ara.” 


As for (6), he waves his cap at us 
and sways precariously on the edge of 
the quay, burbling generously. 

“ I ’m sailorman meself,” he burbles, 
“and I wouldn’t go to sea to-day for 
no conshideration, I wouldn’t. Wind ’s 
rotten. Tide ’s rotten. Boat ’s rotten. 
Everything’s jolly rotten. You may 
think I’m rotten too, gen’lemen,” he 
adds with great clear*ness, “ but I ain’t. 
Assure you I ain’t, gen’lemen. Pipe as 
two peas, genlemen, and sailorman 
meself. Hooray ! ” 

And “with that,” as they say, he 
sinks exhausted on to the quay. 

Then (1), (2), (3), (4) and (5) begin a 
ferocious argument about us ; and we 
cast off stealthily and slip away. The 
holiday-makers troop along the quay, 
madly photographing our back-view. 
Children fall in the water. Dogs jump 
on to the deck and are thrown ashore. 
The Harbour-Master waves his nautical 
b at. The Customs fellow waves his hat. 
The Trinity pilot waves his hat. .The 
Lloyd’s Agent waves his hat. Good 
fellows all, but we do not see them ; we 
are mixed up with a large number of 
elaborately tangled ropes, heaving mer- 
rily across the Bar. But down the 
wind a hoarse cry catches us : — 

“ Who 'd sell a f am and go to sea ? ” 

Who indeed ? A. P. H. 

MY PEEP* SCHOOL. 

I HAVE decided to start a preparatory 
school, founded on the suggestions made 
by dissatisfied parents in their letters 
to the daily papers. I do not claim any 
originality for my enterprise, but I see 
what people want and I am going to 
give it to them. It will not be an ex- 
clusive school in the usual sense of the 
word. No boy, however backward or 
forward, will be refused admission if 
his parents can pay the fees, which 
must necessaril;^ be rather heavy. We 
shall have a Latin motto, but that is to 
be our only traffic with the dead lan- 
guages. I haven’t yet decided between 
the rival merits of “ Mens senis in cor- 
'pore juvenis” and *^Ignorantia non bliss- 
um est ; ” but that is a question which 
can wait. The staff will include a stock- 
broker, a wine-taster and a professional 
raconteur. Instead of the“conventional 
gy m-sergeant we will have a taxi-driver, 
and the boys will not only be taught to 
drive but encouraged to answer back. 

Each pupil will be provided with his 
own pianola, typewriter and tape ma- 
chine. It is my belief that history 
should be learnt, before it has a chance 
to get stale, straight from the tape. ■ 
Our breakfast will be political and our i 
tJies dansant. I have already arranged 
for several of our leading statesmen to ! 
come down to discuss the topics of the < 


day over the coffee-cups ; and the latest 
American Sisters will be engaged to 
direct the boys’ feet in the way they 
should go. A little of the old-fashioned 
kind of learning will be provided, but 
not by our regular teaching-staff; we 
shall “ listen in ” to the very best Ox- 
ford and Cambridge lecturers. Eeligious 
instruction must be extremely compara 
tive, and a plebiscite, taken at the begin- 
ning of each term, will decide the pre- 
vailing type of orthodoxy. 

I hope that Mr. Bernard Shaw will 
consent to act as our official visitor, but 
we shall be content if he just “listens 
in ” to us now and then and criticises 
us bitterly in the Press, for even an 
enterprise like mine requires advertise- 
ment. I feel confident that I could 
turn out little business men of the world 
at fourteen, but I doubt whether many 
public schools will take them. Possi- 
bly I may have to start a public school 
of my own on the same lines, but, of 
course, with a much more advanced 
curriculum. 

NEXT-DOOE. 

My lawn slopes smooth and velvety 
Down to the river’s brim ; 

Along one side a fiower-bed wide, 
Footprintless, weedless, trim ; 

There ’s a willow-tree and a walnut-tree, 
A beech and several more ; 

“ What a heavenly spot for idle hours ! ” 
You said, and then you praised the 
flowers. 

To me it ’s a mocking soulless place, 
And I long for the one next-door. 

Their lawn is scarred with double ruts 
Where baby’s pram-wheels pass, 

And John, aged two, delights to strew 
The gravel on the grass ; 

There ’s a wheelless engine on the path 
And some paper that Bobby tore 
From the nursery wall ; and the flower- 
beds 

Are trampled and strewn with stalkless 
heads — 

But I ’d love to exchange my silent lawn 
For that garden of laughs next-door. 

Job Lots. 

“Nigger Brown Tailored Riding Breeches, 
j lady’s, new condition ; also Angora Billygoat.’’ 

A'iistralian Pa^er, 

“ Fob Sale. — Complete Bones of two full- 
grown elephants, one Lawn 3Mower 12 in. in 
good condition. Pajper. 

“ Leopard skin rug, three door mats, twenty- 
six stair rods (various), and Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs.*’— Catalogue. 

“ Then the patient should be put to bed and 
kept warm with ice-water bottles and blankets 
Send for the doctor at once.” 

Canadian Paper. 

If the prelimina]^ treatment has been 
carried out he will certainly be needed. 
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TIPS FOR TYROS. 

ALWAYS FIBE AT THE EIBST BIBB OE A PACK. BY SO DOmO YOU ABE VEBY LIABLE TO KILL SOME 
OE THE OTHEBS, ESPECIALLY IE YOU EIBE BOTH BABBELS. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

To hostesses anxious to recapture or acquire the correct 
pre-war attitude towards their hospitable duties (an atti- 
tude so charmingly popularised in its day by Mrs. Earle’s 
successive instalments of “ Pot-Pourri ”/l can confidently 
recommend Lady Jekyll’s Kitchen Essays (Nelson). 
These vivacious documents, a series of articles repifinted 
from The Times , not only breathe the true spirit of 
Edwardian solicitude towards what a rollicking mediaeval 
poet called “ belly-joys,” but furnish a generous quota of 
English and Continental recipes for their concoction and 
serving, ^ Seeing that most of us have taken to austerer 
ways, quite unregretfully, and that the half-bottle of claret 
Lady Jeeyll lavishes on one leg of mutton, and the yolks 
of five eggs she bestows on one rice pudding, are as un- 
obtainable by most young housewives as the cook who 
will beat up a Vienna Torte “ for an hour,” I hasten to add 
that there are chapters on cottage entertaining and nursery 
fare (our authoress is a great hand at cakes) which will 
come in invaluably for the New Poor, And finally, though 
from the point of view of pure gastronomy Lady Jekyll 
is rather resourceful than inspired, she is so excellent at 
occasional and emergency meals that there is no one I 
would sooner trust to send me up an invalid tray or pack 
me a luncheon - basket than a careful and conscientious 
follower of her admirable directions. 

“ Georoe A.Bjrminoham's” Ireland— the Ireland of Span- 


zsh Gold and General John Began — is known the world over. 
For years the British public used no other. Irishmen still 
maintain stoutly that such an Ireland once existed and pro- 
fess to hope that it will exist again. Certainly it bears no 
relation to the Ireland that we know to-day. No man has 
better cause to realise this than Canon Hannay himself. 
But the Sinn Fein movement did more than make Ireland 
a place unfit for George A. Birminghams to live in. It made 
their Ireland unsaleable as a literary commodity. Some day 
they may reconcile themselves to writing about the New 
Ireland that is daily waxing to beauty before our astonished 
eyes. In the meanwhile the author of A Public Scandal 
(Hutchinson) has lost his literary stride. Some of the short 
stories in the volume show a weakness which is not the 
less painful because we know the reason and sympathise 
with the author in his predicament. But Canon Hannay 
has many another “ best seller ” in prospect once he makes 
up his mind to hoe a new literary furrow. In A Public 
Scandal he still hovers uneasily on the fringe of the old 
themes or turns to colourless account the colourless events 
of genteel exile. Only in the last sixty pages or so of the 
book, Some Chapters from the Eecollections of an Officer 
in the Irish Eepublican Army,” does he let himself go. This 
is the new furrow — and the new Ireland — with a vengeance. 

Mr. Stacy Aubconiee strikes me as setting rather me- 
chanically about the doom he weaves for his heroine in 
Heartbeat (Hutchinson)— Book I., Diastole; II., Systole^ 
III., Diastole. In the first book we have' one Barba/ra, 
the illegitimate daughter of a Chancellot of the Exchequer, 
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who seems to have been little embarrassed by bis private 
indiscretion. He dies (of a surfeit of game-pie and an 
exhibition of temper) in the House — ^veiy well done, all 
this — and some rather unlikely lawyers tell her the secret 
of her birth. Her mother was Kitty O'Bane, the actress, 
whom the late Chancellor seems to have treated none too 
well, and Barbara in Book II. is launched on a stage career, 
having married, chiefly for convenience, a popular actor- 
manager comedian, George Chamjpneys^ vain, sensual, casual, 
sentimental, generous : a dexterous portrait. In Book III. 
she takes a lover, who is stabbed to death by her husband 
with a broken vase (personally I don’t picture George seeing 
red enough to kill; but Mr. Aumonier may claim to know 
him better than I do). Later she hands over her lover’s 
child to a rich woman with child-hunger to bring up as a good 
man, and settles down as the mistress of a quite decent 
Midland manufacturer, A truly 
modernist heroine. 


Lovers of children will revel in 
Ourselves when Yonng (Putnam). 
Mr. H. T. Sheringham under- 
stands his Guy^ Penelope and 
Fog gin, and he writes of them 
with literary grace and, which 
is even better, with unfailing 
optimism. In too many studies 
of child-life one finds traces of 
condescension, a tendency to 
laugh at, rather than with, the 
children. Here we have an 
author who never condescends. 
There is a complete sympathy 
between him and his characters 
that can only come from an in- 
timate love and knowledge of 
them. So his book is full of 
happiness. Do not let me, how- 
ever, leave the impression that 
Guy and Penelope belong to the 
“little angel” type; they are 
far removed from that. But 
their acts of omission and com- 
mission are precisely those that 
reaUy belong to early child- 
hood; and thank goodness no 
child in this story is ever smart 
or sophisticated. “Primarily,” 
Mr. Sheringham writes, “child- 
hood is not interested in toys, 
shoe, a cardboard box, a 



account of her long intimacy with a distinguished actor, 
deceased, and of their numerous holiday trips together, 
adds little to the mental picture of him that anyone ordin- 
arily well-informed must already possess. Having said all 
this I should like to acknowledge the pleasantness of the 
few pages of autobiography which tell of her childhood and 
the home life of a clever Jewish family, her resolute, if 
material, cheerfulness, her generous appreciation of her 
friends and her kindly estimate of their physical attractions. 
Here is probably the key which has opened to her the way 
to something more than acquaintanceship with many 
interesting people. 

The Outsider (Constable) boasts itself, on the cover, a 
story of Modern Paris, and the chief male figure in it is one 
Mortimer Long, a recently-demobilised American soldier. 

So that at all events we are as 
modern as 1919; and we open 
promisingly enough at theLaphi 
Cuit, which you can perhaps dis- 
cover for yourself if you are suffi- 
ciently interested to follow the 
directions. I think, personally, 
I shall leave that rather dingy 
cafe alone, for the company does 
not altogether please me. Mor- 
timer is the best of them, but 
even Mortimer is an unsatis- 
factory prig. He has decided to 
live in Paris because he imagines 




THINK THE 


Studious Lodger (to seaside landlady). “I 

ANEMONES ON THE BEACH ABE WONDERFUL.” 

Landlady. haven’t seen those yet, Sir, but ‘ The 
Calico Comics ’ at the Pavilion, I *m told, are extra 
good.” 


cigarette 


but in things, as an old 
case, and so on . . . 
The powers that are, on the'^other hand, are for the most 
part blase about things, but fascinated by toys.” I think 
that many of us will admit the truth of this, and agree 
with ^ Mr. Sheringham that toy-merchants exist for the 
benefit of grown-ups rather than children. 


Mrs. Aria, in putting together My Sentimental Self 
(German anb Hall), seems to have been actuated by the 
belief that to mention a number of living men and women 
is to ensure plenty of readers. It is not really very likely 
that merely seeing their names in print will greatly intrigue 
either the people whom she has mentioned in her long list 
of friends and acquaintances or the general public, I 
myself would willingly have sacrificed three-quarters of 
these many slight allusions to those whom she describes as 
“ the most worthy and entertaining who inhabit the upper 
stratum of our ever dear Bohemia ” for a detailed portmit 
of even one of the more interesting among them. Even her 


that there he can be free and 
unattached, with no neighbours 
to insist on his fulfilling their 
expectations byfollowing a futile 
career. Paris insisted on no- 
thing; did not care, in fact, 
whether he became a poet or a 
drunkard. Which is ‘ why, I 
suppose, Mr. Maurice Samuel 
chose The Outsider for his title. 
But his hero, like many Ameri- 
cans, took his theories too seri- 
ously, whereby he broke the 
heart of the little toy maker. 
Carmen, who is one of the few 
pleasant characters in a clever 
but gloomy book. Before the 
final catastrophe Mr. Samuel 
takes Mortimer through the 
underworld of Paris, making him become a hawker of 
paintings, a newspaper-seller, a trafficker in opium, and 
finally a sort of general servant in a taverne. The author 
(whoever he may be) knows his Latin Quarter well and 
has given us an interesting gallery of Parisian types. 
But the American post-war invasion does not seem to 
have added to the amenities of modern Paris. 


“ Wanted. — Jobs full of Adventure. 


Advertiser not fond of crime.” 
Advt. in Indian Pa^er, 


If only he bad been at home, we should have suggested his 
taking the family to the seaside this August. 

“ The question seems to interest most people at the present moment 
is what Mr. Lloyd George is going to get for his book. There has 
been a crop of absurd calculations, but undoubtedly the book will 
establish a record of its kind. . . The work will run into a couple of 
volumes, each of a hundred thousand pages.” — Provincial Paper, 

Unless this is one of the “absurd calculations” the “record” 
is unqu^tionably assured. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

We sincerely hope that Dr. Haut- 
fielD, the American rain-maker, who 
left New York for Naples recently, did 
not come to England by mistake. 

It is just as well to realise that one 
winter does not make an English 
summer. 

Enver Pasha has telegraphed to his 
wife denying that he is dead. His past 
record, however, hardly entitles him to 
the fullest credence. 

5|l SJC 

The International Sheepdog Trials 
take place next week at Oriccieth. There 
wiU be much disappointment if circum- 
stances should prevent 
their being judged by 
Mr. Lloyd George, 
with his unrivalled ex- 
perience in rounding up 
recalcitrant Coalition- 
ists. ,1. 


The King of Spain is 
reported to have ap- 
peared in a double- 
breasted dinner-jacket. 
In view of the unsettled 
conditions already pre- 
vailing throughout 
Europe we can only re- 
gard his action as inop- 
portune. ^ ^ 

iU 

Australia exports 
twenty-four million rab- 
bit skins every year. 
Much to the annoyance 
of the rabbits, we fancy. 


“Do we sleep too 
long? ” has been a ques- 
tion discussed lately in The Mourning 
Post. We are rather surprised that 
readers of our contemporary are able 
to sleep at all. ,,, 

On the opening of the League Eoot- 
ball season the Press has once more 
protested against the practice of players 
kissing a goal-scorer. It is noticed too 
that nobody ever kisses the referee. 

According to a Society note, Lord , 
who is seventy-six, considers that golf 
has added ten years to his life. It is 
sad to think that if he had kept .away 
from the links he would now have been 
only sixty-six, o, 

‘ ;I« ‘ 

A motorist who was summoned for 
speeding said he was hurrying to catch 
a train to Manchester. It is felt that 
sympathy is wasted on a man who 
would hurry to do.that sort of thing. 


The Daily Mail tells, of a mystery 
singer who in West-End restaurants 
breaks out into song in the middle of a 
meal. The latest theory is that the 
fellow is a dyspeptic crooning to his 
bismuth. 

❖ 

The weight of the Great Pyramid of 
Egypt is six million tons. This is what 
annoys the keen souvenir-hunter when 
in the East. o. 

“ The heavily-built motor-car is still 
the best,” a contemporary points out. 
“ Providing it is still,” writes a battered 
pedestrian. 

❖ 

While looking in a milliner’s shop 
the other day a resident of Bath was 



THE CLUB KE-OPENS. 

knocked down by a motor-car which 
swerved on to the pavement. Husbands 
are now telling their wives the dangers 
of looking in milliners’ windows. 

With reference to the angler who 
was bitten by a fish at a South-Coast 
resort, we are informed that the fish 
still tells its friends how this man broke 
away from him, 

Writing in a contemporary an Ameri- 
can essayist says he is never afraid to 
travel on a ship with a list. Especially 
a wine list, we imagine. 

With reference to the failure of the 
attempt to fly round the world we un- 
derstand that inventors are confident 
that eventually a helicopter will be pro- 
duced capable of staying up for twenty- 
four hours while the earth revolves 
beneath it. 


In the opinion of a Naturalist the 
spider is the most healthy of insects. 
Yet there are times when its life seems 
to be hanging by a thread. 

A New York paper is informed that, 
having tired of politics, Paderewski 
will return to the concert platform next 
winter. What a pity so few of our own 
politicians are musical ! 

* 

A contemporary correspondent asks 
when fish bite best. The answer is, 
“Later on.” 

Soft-floored cells for “drunks,” we 
read, are being fitted in several of the 
London police-stations. Intending in- 
ebriates therefore will be wise to ascer- 
tain the districts in 
which this comfort is 
provided. .j, 

German aviators are 
said to have discovered 
a method of endowing 
themselves with bird 
face” by chemical treat- 
ment of the skin which 
renders it abnormally 
sensitive to the slight- 
est variation of the 
wind. Certain British 
politicians are believed 
to contemplate adopt- 
ing this expedient in 
the House of Commons. 

s|« 5li 

According to a medi- 
cal writer many com- 
plaints to which human 
beings are liable may 
be traced to parasites 
of the horse. The pain- 
ful affection known as 
“ thick ear,” for in- 
stance, is frequently contracted on race- 
courses. 

At Eamsgate a swarm of bees oblite- 
rated the initial “ H ’ in a “ Hot Pried 
Pish ” sign. If they thought it wouldn’t 
be, missed they under-estimated the 

spread of culture in Thanet. 

❖ 

* 

A contemporary has an article en- 
titled “ The Passing of the Public 
House.” It is still difficult to do in 
some parts of the country, it seems. 

. The Cou^ method as applied to the 
nation : “ Every day and in every way 
we get debter and debter.” 

5’,: jI? 

Equipped with canoe-like shoes Mr. 
Eric Ltjgg will shortly* attempt to 
walk across the English GhaiineL It is 
remarkable* what some men will do in 
order to get away from this country. 
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SUBLIME CONFIDENCES. 

I HAVE been trying to write like Dr. 
Frank Crane, D.D., who is appearing 
in Tile Fall Mall Gazette, and has just 
published a book called Human Oon- 
fessions. Dr. Crane is syndicated for 
sixteen million readers, and, in The 
Pall Mall Gazette at any rate, writes 
entirely in italics. I have only managed 
to persuade the printers to put in italics 
here and there, which is very annoying, 
and probably means that I shall be 
read by fifteen million people at most. 
Never mind. 

On Breadth of View. 

Be broad. I am broad. I am prob- 
ably the broadest man that there is. 

That does not mean that I have no 
convictions, no creed, that I am a 
sumph. ^ ' 

Because I tell you that I find many 
faults in existing governments, existing 
laws, existing religions, that does not 
mean that' I want to abolish these 
things. Everything has some good in 
it, and I am out to find the good. 

And not only ' are institutions and 
governments good, but people. Every- 
body is good. You are good. I am good. \ 
We have bur faults, no doubt, but there j 
is no need to dwell on them. That is 
the way to make each other unhappy. 
What we want to do is to find<out each 
other’s goodness, so far as we can, and 
spread it out in the sun and sit on it 
for a while and bask there. | 

Let my soul lean contentedly on your | 
soul’s lap, and let your soul lean con- 
tentedly on the lap of mine. 

The greatest sin in the world is exclu- 
siveness. If you like you can call it 
pride. The greatest thinkers in the 
world have been agreed in condemning 
it, St. Paul hated it. So did Spinoza, 
Confucius, Emerson, Horace Greeley 
and Kant, Pride is a hug -a -boo. 
“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” 

There are possibly a hundred and 
fifty thousand proud men in the whole 
of the Anglo-Saxon-speaking countries, 
and for every thoroughly proud man 
there are at least a thousand thoroughly 
humble ones. All these think the saine 
things. Proud ones don’t.- You can 
see what that means in circ%ilat%on. 

Never state unpopular views, but find 
out what is best in the views of the big 
majority, and make it sound through 
a syren. Kee^p clear of extrejiies, that 
is what Horace meant by aurea me- 
diocritas, and what Aristotle meant 
by the same thing in Greek, only you 
can’t print Greek in italics. 

Eliminate differences. Get the high- 
est common factor of opinion, find the 
lowest common multiple of ideas. Be 
broad. 


Once again, to men, women, children, 
churches, railway gauges, hat-brims, I 
say it, Be broad. 

Accuracy. 

Accuracy is not everything. Indeed, 
it is very little. Definiteness is not a 
virtue, it is a vice. 

More unhappiness has been caused 
by definiteness than tobacco; morepain 
introduced into the world by accuracy 
than by gin. 

For the sake of correctness philo- 
sophers have denied the objectivity of 
matter. They have said that nothing 
exists but the mind. They to ere liars. 

A mist exists just as much as a moun- 
tain. Life, Love, Literature, Long- 
fellow, all the big things that begin 
with L, are cloudy, indefinite, obscure. 

Isaiah wrote in Hebrew. How 
many people understand his pro- 1 
phecies ? Pythagoras sought the so- 1 
lution of all things in number. But 
Pythagoras is not read in the churches. 
Isaiah is. 

All the great essential mysteries re- 
main hopelessly mysterious. Don’t try 
to understand them. * Put obedience 
first. Keep to the left. Fear nothing 
but fear. Bat more mustard. Wait 
until the car stops. Don’t spit. If 
you have a clean-cut accurate notion 
of where you are going, or what you 
mean to do, or what anything is about, 
you can be perfectly sure of one thing 
— that you were wrong. 

Bead, mark, learn, but don*t theorise. 

In Praise op the Pumpkin. 

Of all objects of nature that which I 
love best is the pumpkin. 

I do not say it is the most desirable 
object in the world, for others may think 
otherv^ise, and my popularity largely 
consists in nqt setting up my personal 
preference for a law. 

But the pumpkin has the two prime 
elements of any satisfactory work of 
art, to wit, beauty and usefulness. In 
its rind is beauty. In the edibility of 
its pulp is usefulness. 

, Having travelled over much of this 
globe, having been syndicated for jbhe 
most' important part of it, I give my 
vote for that region as the most home- 
like and appealing place for a man to 
live which produces pumpkins of the 
largest size. 

The pumpkin might be called the 
mother of the human race. It is not, 
but I say it might be. • 

Adam, when he first came out of 
the Garden of Eden, laboured with his 
hands, produced fruit from the stony 
earth. Seth was undoubtedly a pump- 
kin eater, St. Paul would have enjoyed 
this fruit. Abraham Lincoln did. 

Nietzsche, whose opinions I quote 
I with considerable respect, produced 


nevertheless the odious gospel of the 
super-man, and would almost certainly 
have refused pumpkin-pie. Where is 
the German Empire to-day ? 

Boys, girls, all children are attracted 
by the pumpkin. It is doubtful whether 
any man with a pure mind has ever re- 
fused pumpkin-pie. Personally, I adore 
it. 

The pumpkin is food for the body and 
food for the brains. 

Pie like Mother make it. Pie. 

Bvoe. 

TEAVELLEES’, JOY. 

We know,-my James, that none can feel, 
Who urge the space-devouring wheel, 
A tithe of our remembered joys 
In country tramps when we were boys ; 
When in those careless fleeting vacs. 
We ’d soap our socks and sling our packs 
And take the highway, toe and heel. 

Boon April flashed a rainbow shower 
On bluebell- copse or hawthorn-bower ; 
September smouldered out its fires 
On harvest fields in sunburnt shires ; 
And still the jolly miles unrolled, 

An easy thirty, fairly told, 

’Twixt breakfast-pipe and closing-hour. 

And if we argued lofty themes, 

Or headered into purling streams, 

Or lunched at Lions, Stars and Crowns 
On market-days in little towns, 

Or couched in hazel-shaws to hark 
The nightingale enchant the dark. 

All went as smooth and light as dreams. 

Well, though that ’s forty years gone by, 
Once more we ’ll beat it, you and I ; 
And if this petrol-buzzing mode 
Hoots off old stagers from the road. 
We ’ll manage yet, by stile and lane. 
To measure ten stout miles again 
Of quiet earth and brooding sky. 

Something we ’ll miss that fired our 
veins ? ' 

Ah, well, let ’s reckon what remains. 
To call an easy, lean our backs 
On sunny sides of faggot-stacks ; 

From Newland’s Corner as of old 
To see dear Surrey, fold on fold, 

Sweep sunward, dim Elysian plains. 

Or if from Caburn’s height we choose 
To mark sedately- winding Ouse, 

By standing hill and sliding stream 
We ’ll swear that Time is just a dream ; 
And while familiar tales we tell 
Our souls shall own an ancient spell, 
The blest oblivion of a snooze. 

Last, at a gorgeous sunset’s close, 
When all the world ’s a mist of rose. 
Look you, to crown the final stage, 
Our best-remembered harbourage. 
Lights glimmer from the friendly inn : 
Come, Jimmy, once again to win 
The valiant day, the rich repose 1 
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THE BEUTE GEEATION. . 

First Gentleman op the Turf {loatching yet another free fight between rival raeeoottrse gangs). “ I 
"WONDER IF THIS SORT OF THING IS REALLY NECESSARY TO IMPROVE OUR BREED?” 
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THE NEW UNIT: A EANTASY. 

“A PINT of bitter/* I called, laying a coin on the bar counter. 

“We doa*t sell it by the pint any longer, Sir,” said the 
landlord, who wore a beautiful sunny smile. “By the plonk 
now, Sir. New unit of measure,” he explained. ^ - 

“ How much is a plonk ? *’ I asked suspiciously. “ Can 
one drink it at a sitting V 

“ It could be done, Sir. In fact I won’t say that it hasn’t 
been done before.” 

“ A plonk’ll do,” I muttered, for I was thirsty. 

“ That ’ll be eightpence, Sir. Thank you. Your change. 
You see,” he went on pleasantly, “ the Government has 
stepped in to do away with profiteering. They noticed that 
a lot of dishonest brewers and landlords were swindling the 
public, and, being determined to put a stop to it, they 
introduced the new unit. 

“No doubt you ’ve noticed. Sir, how the quality of beer 
used to vary in different houses. In some places it was 
good and in some places it was like water. And whatever 
it was like you had to pay the same price for a pint. Well, 
the plonk ’s put a stop to all that. The plonk is a unit based 
on the specific gravity of the beer. If you buy a plonk you 
know what you ’re getting in specific gravity ; and you know 
as well as I do, Sir, that it ’s the specific gravity that you 
want. Your plonk. Sir.” 

He handed me a glass containing an inch-and-a-half or 
so of liquid. 

“ Here,” I asked, “ is this the same beer that you used 
to sell at fivepence a pint ? ” 

“The very same, Sir. Splendid stuff. Bull of specific 
gravity. Sir. We always have been proud of our beer. Sir.” 

' ’"‘Then why the dickens ” I began. 


He leaned over and touched me kindly on the shoulder.- 
“ I thought you ’d ask that, Sir. Everybody does. But 
you’ll get used to it. Sir. And in time, believe me, you’ll 
recognize and appreciate .the advantage secured for you 
under the changed systepa.!’ 

Then I awoke and at once turned off the gas at the meter. 

WASTED HEEOISM. 

Knowing full well the hopes of all the team on 
Myself were centred and myself alone, 

Boldly I sallied forth to face the demon 
Bowler who ’d laid my predecessors prone ; 

Like one who seldom finds out what a blob ’s like, 
Whose autograph the small boy comes to beg, 

■ I tried a glance intended to be HoBBs-like 
And got it on the leg. 

’Twas simple heroism made me quell a 
Desire that rose in me to rage and shriek, 

I cannot boast an adamant patella, 

I do not own a tibia of teak. 

E’en through the pad the pain was agonising, 

But yet no tremor passed across my face, 

Instead I grinned, efficiently disguising 
My wish to rub the place. 

Grinned, and, as one grown infinitely keener 
To expedite our meagre score’s advance, 

I hastened with a nonchalant demeanour 
To re-assume my customary stance. 

All in a flash I did it, quick as winking, 

Moved by a raucous shout of “ How was That ? ” 
Yet failed to bluff the umpire into thinking 
I ’d stopped it with the bat. 
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Hotel Acqiiaintance, “D’ you know Oxford at all?” 

Wealthy “Oxford! I was there one afternoon with my wipe, but 

IT was early-closing day — so THERE WAS NOTHING TO ^SEB.” 


FAME. 

Charles Me Andrew, the eminent poet, 
opened the last of twenty letters. It 
was from Bobbie, his best friend and 
the best polo player, camel-trot dancer 
and woman-killer on record. Thus ran 
the letter : — 

“ Dear Charlie, — Will you come and 
dine on Thursday to meet Hesta Mills, 
the novelist ? She has expressed (she 
has really) a desire to meet you. You 
are getting on, Old Lad. Come at 
eight, don’t be late : that ’s good, isn’t 
it? ’ Yours, Bobbie.” 

McAndrew frowned. It was the 
nastiest knock he had sustained for 
many a long day, and all the nastier 
for being unconscious. Hesta Mills — 
Hesta Mills who made four thousand 
pounds a year out o'f slush and stodge ; 
Hesta Mills, • the cheap - and - nasty 
popular pecunious pot-boiler, had “ ex- 
pressed a desire,” and Bobbie, in asking 
him’ to meet her, had thought to do 
him honour! It was too much. Hastily 
McAndrew seized a pen and viciously 
stabbing the inoffensive note-paper 
wrote as follows : — 

“Dear Bobbie, — Sorry, I’m en- 
gaged. I Ve read Miss Mills I 

Yours,* Charlie.” 

. In a fury of mortification he sealed 
the letter and posted it. Then, with 
that sense of relief about which philo- 
sophers are silent — the relief felt by 
the criminal after he has committed 
his crime — he strolled down Bond 
Street. 

But the incident rankled. It gnawed 
at his vitals. It turned to poison in 
his mind. In a desperate search for 
distraction he turned into the em- 
porium of Messrs. Despare Bros, and 
bought several things that he did not 
want. 

As the girl was tying up his parcel 
he gazed at his own reflection in the 
glass and summed up his position in 
the literary world. This was a favourite 
preoccupation of his. He decided, riot 
alt ogether inaccuratelyj that he was both 
eminent and distinguished. He knew 
that his work, though unknown to 
many, was admired by the few. A 
famous critic had recently called him 
“ our greatest Georgian ” in a Sunday 
paper, and the reference had sold out 
a complete edition of his Ve7ietian 
Vig7iette$, The thought cheered him. 

“May we send these for you?” 
politely inquired the girl behind the 
counter. 

McAndrew gave his name audibly, 
distinctly. 

The girl’s eyes brightened ; for a mo- 
ment she became nothing if not human. 


“Are you Mr. Charles McAndrew, 
the poet?” she ejaculated, blushing. 
“ Did you write— 

‘But what are Truth and Beauty iu God’s 
‘ sight? 

Sufacient for the day, the day’s delight ’ ? ” 
McAndrew, beaming with pleasure, 
admitted the charge. A stranger, a 
mere shop-girl, had recognised his name 
and quoted his lines. This was fame 
indeed I He left the shop a happy man. 

SlJ Sk J{C >[c sic 

“Minnie,” asked Fanny Binns, Min- 


nie’s fellow-assistant, when McAndrew 
had gone, “ was you quoting poetry stuff 
to that customer? You didn’t know him, 
did you ? ” 

“ Never seen him before in my life,” 
admitted Minnie candidly, “but his 
name and those lines, whatever they 
mean-, are put at the top of Chapter VI. 
of Betty's Refusal — ^you know, just 
where Betty says she can never mai«ry 
Jack Deveraux unless he tells her alL 
Fanny, don’t you adore Hesta Mills’s 
books ? ” 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “CLIO." 

III. 

Who but a madman would volun- 
tarily commit himself in a small boat 
to the frightful Channel of Old England, 
so fair and blue upon the small-scale 
atlases, so thick with pitfalls, snares 
and perils on the large-scale charts? 
You who have but looked upon it from 
the pier at Bournemouth, you know 
not what enormities that smiling mask 
conceals — shoals, sandbanks, spits, 
shallows, rocks, reefs and endless pro- 
montories. B^lly, one marvels that 
any ship can navigate this hideous 
strait at all. And when one has dipped 
into the literature which navigators 
carry about' with them, one marvels 
that any ship should have the face to 
try. In these little books the chief 
character is a person called '' The 
Mariner,” who is rather like the Eea- 
sonable Man of the law-books, only 
that no legal writer has ever been able 
to conceal his proper contempt for the 
Eeasonable Man, while the nautical 
author betrays a certain fatherly in- 
terest in the fortunes of the Mariner. 
But he has no hope. One receives the 
impression that the Mariner is nothing 
less than a foolhardy ass, and the author 
knows it. 

“ The Mariner loould do to ell to avoid 
this place. Small boats have been known 
to founder here'' he says quietly. 

He does not put it any higher than 
that. He knows very well that as soon 
as he reads this some lunatic mariner 
(probably a literary man) will leap into 
a small boat and go straight there. In- 
deed it was as we approached the place 
in question that -one of the editors we 
had on board took it upon himself to 
read aloud this cheerful passage. 

Never go to sea with an editor. For 
the sailors who made the vocabulary of 
the intolerable sea were masters in the 
use of words, and editors are so easily 
carried away by that sort of thing. 

And the perils of the Channel espe- 
cially have such attractive names. 
There are The Manacles. The Mariner 
should not approach The Manacles at 
high water or low water, or at half- 
flood, or full moon, or at any other 
time. Then there are The Shambles, 

> No small boat can live in The Shambles ; 
but do you suppose our editor cares ? 
He longs instantly to go and have a 
look at them. 

Almost the next horror is The 
Shingles. And after them you have 
The Brambles. And in between I note 
the Beerpan Bocks. The Mariner will 
be well advised not to pile up his boat 
the Beerpan Bocks at low- water 
‘ He must not cannon into 

■ I on a Friday. And as for 


The Brambles, most boats sink at the 
mere mention of their name. 

As for The Prickles, and The J imbles, 
and The Bumbles . . . ! 

But surely all of them are as no- 
thing to Portland Eace. Portland Bill, 
that senseless promontory, the home of 
sheep and fishermen and Borstal boys, 
is in itself an obstacle enough to break 
the spirit of any ordinary mariner. But 
off the end of it the sea goes mad. 
There is no other word for it. You and 
I imagine that the tide is a simple 
intelligible thing. First it goes one 
way and then it .goes another. But 
this is not the case — not at least off 
Portland Bill. For there, from what I 
remember of our Oaptain’sexplanations, 
it seems that about four different tides 
meet end-on with a great crash. The 
result, on the calmest day, is a wide 
area of lunatic water, heaving, spouting, 
sucking, snorting, an area of foaming 
waves and horrid whirlpools, visible — 
and audible — for miles around. It roars. 
It roars horribly. 

This is the Eace. And between the 
Eace and tbeBill, I gatb^, in favourable 
circumstances the Mariner may for 
about two hours find a smooth passage 
of three hundred yards five hours after 
high-water, Dover, once in every ten 
years. Even if he hits this happy com- 
bination, as like as not the wind will 
fail, and then he will be swept into the 
Eace or on to the rocks at about ten 
knots. So the Mariner wUl be well 
advised to steer twenty miles out to sea 
and give the whole caboodle the very 
widest berth. 

Naturally, however, dare-devils that 
we are, we approached this passage, 
while our editor read select extracts 
about the Mariner : — 

. “ In 1823 a barque foundered with all 
hands in these waters,” he read cheerily. 

“The Mariner will do well not to 
attempt this passage in a small sailing- 
craft,” he continued. 

“ The Mariner is an imbecile who 
comes anywhere near this filthy place,” 
shouted the Captain happily, steering 
straight for it. 

Well, they might be editors, but I 
would show them that I too feared no- 
thing. I whistled a tune. 

After all, the sun was shining, the sea 
was smoothish, and this was a holiday- 
trip ; and there, not half-a-mile away, 
were the smiling crags of Portland Bill, 
whereon I fancied I could see a few 
Borstal boys busy at their simple tasks. 
I whistled. 

. “ Don’t wh^tle, please," groaned the 
Captain. “ It always brings a storm.” 

I had forgotten this ancient super- 
stition. Whistle in a flat calm and you 
bring the wind ; but whistle on a windy 
day and yon bring disaster. 


All very well, but this is contrary to 
;my character and training. I was a 
Boy Scout, and brought up to whistle 
in adversity. In fact, when I am really 
frightened, I find it impossible to stop 
whistling. 

Just then we observed ahead of ns- 
a large number of high waves breaking 
confusedly in all directions and hissing 
in a very sinister manner. 

“ Is this the smooth passage ? ” asked 
Peter innocently. 

“ This is* the Eace,” replied our Cap- 
tain encouragingly. “ It 's in the wrong 
place to-day. I question if there is a 
smooth passage.” 

I whistled bravely. 

* That did it. In a moment w’^e were 
across the uncanny margin of calm 
water, and two steep waves rose up and 
stealthily slapped the Clio on both 
cheeks. The Clio shuddered and buried 
her nose in the water, also the blankets 
which we had thoughtfully put out to 
dry. The dinghy danced about astern 
of us a long way up in the sky. Then 
.the dinghy came down and the Clio 
went up. This happened several times. 
What, -after all, is nine tons? I felt 
that I could easily have picked up the 
whole boat and flung it over Portland 
Bill. 

But “ Courage 1 ” I cried, and whistled 
a sea-chanty. 

“ Don't lohistle I " roared the Captain. 
“Sing, dance, fiddle or shout — but 
don’t whistle / ” 

Then I sang. Oh, sweetly sang I — 

“A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep ! ” 

All hands joined in, and that, of 
course, saved us. Five such voices at 
such a song was more than the Eace 
could stand. In an instant we were 
out of it, and bowling smoothly along 
the Bill beyond, waving cheerfully to 
the Borstal boys, while tlae Eace roared 
impotently astern of us. 

Ah, happy boys upon the heights, 
little you realise the blessings of your 
peninsularhome. Ydu who may whistle 
with impunity; you who stand upon a 
solid rock, be glad that you are confined 
to Portland, and not exposed to danger- 
ous holidays upon the appalling sea \ 

A. P. H. 

The Order of Precedence. 

“Furnished Booms, two or three wanted 
for one to four months, from about mid- 
September for small dog and married couple.” 

Provincial Pai)er. 

“The Port Elizabeth Museum is now the 
possessor of the only full-grown male guerilla 
in South Africa .” — South African Paper. 

We are looking forward to the time 
when the Dublin Museum will he able 
to make a similar boast as regards 
Ireland. 
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TIPS FOR TYROS. 

IF WHEN A PAYING GUEST YOU ARE TOLD YOU HAVE SHOT THE LOCAL M.E.H.’s DOG, IT IS NOT 

advisable to say you thought it was a FOX. 


CEE WE. 

How oft since childhood have I wished I knew 
What lay behind the naystery of Crewe ! 

It was a name on every cryptic mouth 
Of those who talked of journeys North or South, 

And long before I knew what travelling meant 
Crewe was 'a word of magical content, 

“We change at Crewe ! ” said grown-ups, yet they came 
Back from adventure looking just the sanie ; 

And when at length to travelling years I grew, 

Time but intensified the thrill of Crewe, 

It stood for haste, for waking in the night ; 

Eor lamps and noise, for terror and delight ; 

Eor urgent porters breaking up a dream ; 

Eor shrieking whistle and for shuddering steam ; 

Eor monstrous engines thundering and ablaze ; 

Eor criss-cross metals in a shining maze ; 

Eor trains illumined sliding out and in, 

And high-piled barrows charging through the din ; 

Eor guards magnificent as man may be ; 

Eor bolted buns and gulps of scalding tea. 

Crewe stood for trains in splendour, pomp and glow — 
Trains — and aught else ? Ah, how I longed to know ! 
Above this' vast and clamour-echoing roof 
Did old familiar stars look down, aloof ? 

If from this burly one adventured out , 

And, startled by strange stillness, stared about. 

What would one see? Was there a town of Crewe 
Nowise concerned about my passing through? 


Did folk alight and live at Crewe? How strange 
To settle down where others came to change ! 

As I grew up I swore that I would try 
To solve Crewels brooding mystery by-and-bye ; 

Its secret — some day — I resolved to know. 

And, boldly letting some connection go, 

Eorth from the station vowed to seek a way 
(If such there were) and find what further lay. 

I 've never done it. As the years go past. 

Conviction calms my questioning at last. 

My cliildhood’s maddest guesses must be true — 

Only the engines know the way to Crewe. 

Crewe is a fantasy of travellers' brains, 

Born of the night, of Bradshaw, and of trains. 

W. K.H. 

Our Poetical -Reporters. 

“The tolling of the bell about mid-day intimated to the com- 
munity that Mr. , a popular young gentleman, who managed 

the spirit shop at the corner of Street, had crossed the Bar, to 

use the words of Tennyson ,” — West Indian Paper. 

“ Wanted.— Situation as Horseman: of-hand farm preferred; 
no family; wife, poultry; an old round man.”— ProuwciaZ Paper. 
Mr. Punch, having a natural sympathy with old round men, 
trusts that the farm will not treat him too off-handedly. 

“ Chaufieur-Pianist ; ten years’ experience as driver-mechanic, five 
years pianist, pictures, variety, &c. ; good references.” 

' Advt in Provincial Paper* 

This Admirable Crichton is not for us. We should always 
jbe afraid of his getting mixed up between the accel- 
1 erator and the soft pedal. 
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Anxious Father, Come into the shade, ’Okace an* Poelinb. You ’ll be gettin’ the sunsteoke.” 
Mother. Do leave ’em alone, ’Enbby. Suppose they do, it’s all part of the holiday.” 


EABBITS AND HAEES. 

{An old song.) 

Mt tyke^S" o^ the entry, 

Since Fortune affords 
The partridge for gentry, 

The pheasant for lords, 

While kings an’ their cousins 
Goes foreign for bears, 

’Tis rabbits for us ’uns, 

'Tis rabbits an’ hares I 
Babbits an* hares 
AU unaxvares, 

Babbits form *uns^ lads, 
Babbits an* hares 1 

We sees the stars twinkle, 

We seeathe moon shine, 

We hears the* chimes tinkle 
The hsdf after nine 
(Like pigeons the church her 
Sweet chimes throws so good}, 
We chirrups the lurcher 
An’ goes to Long Wood. 

We picks up* a rabbit, 

’Twill ne’er be a- missed, 

We* bears the dog grab it 
An’ kill with* a twist ; 

Be- picks up another, 

We tells him, 

He snaps up its brother, 

We pouches that too. 

When I was a-reaping 

New famed Wantage Town 
girt hare come leaping, 
t sleek an’ so brown ; 


An’ me being gifted, | 

Like DATEDi to slings 
A pebbly I lifted- 
An’ dropped, her at spring. 

0 fie on Tom keeper, 

A sinful man he, 

A parlous poor sleeper, 

“Bad conscience,” says we 
That plays him up pretty, 

That- home aloug fares 
A-humming a ditty 
Of rabbits an’ hares ! 

Babbits an* hares 
All wiaioares) 

Babbits for us *uns, lad, 
Babbits an* hares / 

Warning to TJnjsocial Cliinhers. 
Notice in a Swiss hotel : — 

“ It is defended to circulate in the corridors 
in boots of ascension before seven hours ofi the 
morning, Les chiens le mime.''* 

“I saw Mrs.- at, Dinard the other* day 

wearing a most original frock of coffee-coloured 
organdie which had a quaint design done in 
batique work round the hem and sleeves of 
nigger brown monkeys.” — Daily Pa^er, 

Barrel-organdie, of course; 

“ The late harvest in Holderness has had a 
strange sequel — ^it has caused the postpone- 
ment of the opening of the football season in 
the district.” — Agricultural Pajper. 

What are the Goverriment going to do 
about it ? 


RESCUE DAY BY DAY, 

. August 26th. — Governor Cox, who has 
come to London for no other purpose 
than to clear up the German muddle, 
has breakfast with Mr. Lloyd Gdorge 
at 10, Downing Street. Governor Cox 
, says that all that the French and Eng- 
lish have to do is send for Mr. Hoover. 
The Man, he holds, Who Fed Europe 
can also free her. According to- this 
plan, Mr. Hoover will first visit Ger- 
many and see what she ought to* pay, 
and will then visit France and parss on 
the glad tidings. France will be de- 
lighted to accept his figures and thus 
the difficulty will be settled. 

' August 26th. — Governor Cox, in an 
interview, says that the Premier’s 
home life is singularly unostentatious. 
The dishes were of earthenware* and not 
gold ; the* food was simple but good. 
•After they had finished the Premier 
lit a pipe just like any other man. 

August 27th. — President Hardino 
cables that he has no intention of send- 
ing Mr. Hoover to Europe. 

August 28th. — Colonel Cottage, the 
-illustrious American statesman- behind- 
the-scenes, breakfasts with Mr. Lloyd 
Georob at 10, Downing Street, and 
discusses an omelette and Germany. 
Coloner Cottage puts forward the sug- 
gestion that Germany should be leased 
to America for a period of years at a 
rental that would amply satisfy the 
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Policeman, “Is there anywhere you’d like to be taken, Sir?” 

Casualty. “Yes. Drive me to the office of The Daily Boom. They might 
PAY CASH on delivery.” 


present demands of France, England 
and Belgium, and that America should 
make out of the country what she 
could. Probably she would lose by it, 
but no matter : she would enjoy that. 
At the end of the period Germany 
would, or would not, revert to the 
Germans. 

August 28th. — In an interview Colonel 
Cottage remarks that the Premier did 
not seem to he so enthusiastic in his 
reception of the idea as could be wished. 
He was, however, a perfect host and, 
although inclined to be lukewarm him- 
self, was careful that the coffee was not. 

August 29th. — Governor Box, an 
American publicist now visiting this 
side, breakfasts with Mr. Lloyd George 
at 10, Downing Street, and discusses 
eggs and bacon and Germany. Governor 
Box puts forward his great hair-cutting 
scheme. All Germans, he holds, have 
far too long hair — men, women and 
children — and his plan is that America 
should send over barbers to cut it and 
convert it into cash. Salvation, affirms 
Governor Box, lies in these crops, 

August 29th. — Governor Box, in an 
interview, says that he was entranced 
by the PESMiEii’s old-world courtesy. 
As he entered the breakfast-room his 
host greeted him and motioned him to 
a chair. N o one could pass the mustard 
with greater charm. 

August 80th. — President Harding 
cables that he does not see his way at' 
this juncture to release so many barbers 
for Europe. 

August 81st. — Mr. Vandergould, the 
American banker, who has been tour- 
ing Europe, breakfasts with Mr. Lloyd 
George at 10, Downing Street, and 
discusses fried sole and Germany. Mr. 
Vandergould, between mouthfuls, sees 
nothing but disaster for the world un- 
less his counsels prevail. 

August 31st. — In an interview Mr, 
Vandergould says that he had a good 
breakfast with the Premier,, but found 
him curiously lacking in the higher 
financial imagination. 

September 2nd. — Senator Bouncer, 
the Demosthenes of the Middle West, 
breakfasts with Mr. Lloyd George at 
10, Downing Street, and discusses cold 
ham and Germany. Senator Bouncer's 
scheme for solving the Eeparations 
problem is for America to send SotrsA 
to Germany to organise the whole na- 
tion into German bands. These would 
tour the world and make such enor- 
mous sums of money, either as rewards 
for their efforts or as an incitement to 
move on, that the Allies could soon be 
paid. 

September 2nd. — ^Senator Bouncer, 
in an interview, says that the Premier’s 
study at 10, Downing Street, is notice- 
ably destitute of writing materials. 


Having heard so much of the forth- 
coming book he naturally looked about 
for signs of authorship, but saw none. 

September 3rd. — President Harding 
cables that at the moment Sousa can- 
not be spared, 

September 4th {red-letter day). — Mr. 
Lloyd George has no American for 
breakfast for the first time in weeks. 

Perhaps, being free, he will now 
invite Sir John Bradbury and congrat- 
ulate him on his success ? E. V. L. 

“Blackberry Sunday is September 12.” 

Daily Paper. 

Nevertheless, we shall take our basket 
out two days before. 


“Serious Daughter 

9 years old, who speaks Frenoh and German, 
would like to find a good position in England 
in a family as Lady’s or ckildrenmaid.” 

Advt. in Stoiss Paper ^ 

Poor little thing, so young and yet so 
serious. 

“ ‘ I was sitting waiting for tlie 10.30 train 
to Exeter,’ she said, ‘ when a well-dressed man 
came and sat down next to me. As the train 
had come through on to the seat he got up and 
walked away. A few moments later I missed 
my hand-bag..’ ” — Provincial Paper. 

Considering the alarming conduct , of 
the train allthepartiesoonearned seem 
to have behaved with r^maifebble cool- 
ness. . 
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EIVAL PBOPHETS. 

I SEE John *Eaery every morning. John ’Bnery is em- 
ployed by the Eural District Council putting shingle into 
holes in the road and then putting it back again after the 
motor lorr}’' has passed. The particular road is the long, long 
trail a- winding between my picturesque bijou residence and 
the railway-station. And as I invariably wrench myself 
from my adhesive bed too late to catch the 9.23 and too 
early for the 10.1, 1 generally have ample time for a chat 
with him. 

John ’Enery is,a dull-eyed, fate-stricken, egg-bound-look- 
ing middle-aged man ; but he is also a weather-prophet — 
one of those retrospective, rhyming-couplet weather-pro- 
phets. You know the sort of thing : — 

“A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd’s delight,” 

and — 

“ Oak before ash, 

Expect a splash ; 

Ash before oak, 

Get a soak,” 

and so on. Well, at first, I admit, John 'Enery intrigued 
me with his wise saws and modern instances. But after a 
month or so of it I became conscious of a certain sense of 
repletion, followed by a quick-growing irritation, culminat- 
ing in definite exasperation. However complete a non 
sequitnr the dawn was to the promise of the sunset^ John 
*Enery knew the rhyming wherefore ; he was never at fault, 
never taken by surprise / he had an ill-scanned versified 
reason for each erratic freak of the weather. Ultimately 
he maddened me. I determined to stop him. I determined 
to beat him at his own prophetic game. 

Good morning,*’ I greeted him one neutral-looking day 
when, Weatherly speaking, anything might happen and 
probably would. - 

When wind ’s i’ south and moon ’s on wane, 

’Twill sjire^be fine or sure be rain.” ^ 

John ’Enery’s lack-lustre eyes achieved a new brightness 
under their thatched eaves. 

**Ay,” he said slowly; “ay, that’s true. I ’aven’t 
*eard that bit since I weer a lad so high. But it *s true as 
death.** 

The next morning was brilliant : so was I. 

“ Ah, John *Enery,** I cried cheerily on my way to the 
station, “ I expected this. You know, of course, what they 
say in Lancashire when a cock crows at seven o’clock at 
night ? I heard one last night — a Buff Orpington.** 

John *Enery let the shingle dribble from his spade. 

“I dunno as I knows about Lancashire,” he admitted 
grudgingly, “ but in this part of the country 

“ It ’s this,’* I interrupted him : — 

“ When t’ rooster craws at seven o’ neet 
Next day wull be a champion treat.” 

John ’Enery scratched his head, spat thoughtfully, then 
sqratched again. 

, “ Ay,’* he mumbled. “ Ay, I dessay ’tis so.” 

In this manner I gradually gained the ascendancy over 
John ’Enery. I shall not say t^hat it was not a strain upon 
me— -the rhymes were extraordinarily difficult (the pro- 
phecies would have left him unmoved if rhymeless), but he 
had to be stopped at all costs. Besides, these strange por- 
tents invented by me made a new man of John ’Enery. 
His eyes fiashed, he began to look as though he were, if not 
exactly ruaster of his fate, at least an assistant usher, and 
, was nearing the moment when he would once and for all 
^feeak the egg-bond's that bound him. He watched eagerly 
for my coming with the day’s prophetic jingle. In common 


pity I could not disappoint him, though I confess that in 
time my muse began to falter and stumble. Eventually I 
offered him such inferior stuff as : — 

“ When Tuesday falls on the twenty-third 
Growls of thunder will be heard,” 

and — 

“ When heather ’s hid in morning mist 
It ’s always bad to sprain one’s wrist,” 

but John ’Enery swallowed them like beer ; he even wiped 
his lips with satisfaction after them ; his simple credulity 
was almost pathetic. And this gave me an idea. I would 
do John ’Enery a bit of good. Trading on his powers of 
prophecy- absorption, I would free him from his domestic 
fetters. It was notorious in the village that he could not 
call his soul his own ; his wife was his better ^ — she had 
even been known to touch ^|, and, on one occasion (during 
a feminist boom), f^. Of course, if she ever reached par, 
John ’Enery would cease to exist. I wanted to re-establish 
him in the domestic market ; I wanted him to be quoted 
at, at least, I wanted the domestic market reports to 
say, “The^ewasa strong demand for John ’Enerys,” or, 
“John ’Enerys were firm,” or, “John ’Enerys showed 
renewed strength.” In a word I wanted to stabilise the 
I John ’Enery exchange. Therefore at the first hint of 
Autumn I greeted him thus : — 

“\Yhen Summer’s o’er and Autumn’s come 
Man must be master in his home ; 

For if he be not master then, 

He ne’er will have the chance again.” 

I left him deeply impressed, mouthing my doggerel. For 
the succeeding ten days I did not see him ; a morose under- 
study was in his place. But on the eleventh John ’Enery 
was back at his shingle. When he saw me coming he put 
down his spade, took off his greenish bowler and faced the 
watery sun and me. I admit I received a shock. Down 
his left cheek zig-zagged a scarcely healed scar, about his 
left eye there was discoloration of a rich plum tint, and 
upon his left temple there upreared a mound of the shape 
and size of a duck’s egg. 

“ Ah, Juj-Juj-John ’Enery,” I stammered. “ Gug-glad 
to see you again. You — you know what they say in the — 
the Hebrides when ? ” 

John ’Enery made a gesture at once dignified and hope- 
less. More in sorrow than in anger he spoke : — 

“ Let wind blow east, blow west, blow north, blow south, 

I ’ll trouble you. Mister, to shut your mouth.” 


THE EIGHT SOET. , 

We have hustled that litter in Heatherlie Whin ; 

Two crouch in the bracken, two dodge in the corn, 

But the fifth one, as swift as the shadow of sin, 

Was away when he heard the first note of the horn. 

He skimmed the broad meadow in front of us all 
With his brush in the air and his mask to the moor, 

Looking back with a grin from the top of the wall 
Ere he dropped to the heather, cool, safe and secure, 

. His brothers and sisters will fall by the way, 

They ’ll be harried and headed and chopped in a ride ; ' 

But this one will live for a galloping day 
And lead us and pound us and scatter us wide. 

Let him trayel I A good one. We’ll meet him again 
When the fields in the dusk of December are dressed ; 

We shall need all our courage to follow him then, 

When he steals o’er the open, a fox of the best. 

W. H. 0. 
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THANKPULLY EEGEIVED. 

I COULD feel the Author’s eyes on 
my face, and almost before I had read 
the last words he spoke eagerly : — 
Finished it? Well, what do you 
think of it? I want you to tell me 
your genuine opinion.” 

“I ” I began. 

I don’t mind criticism,” he told me. 
“In fact I rather welcome it. It’s 
stimulating to hear other people’s 
views.” 

“Well 

“ That ending ’s a bit unexpected, of 
course, but effective. I do feel that 
it ’s effective." After all, one wants an 
unexpected ending.” 

“ Yes. I must say ” 

“I’ve done better things, I know, 
but on the whole I ’m not dissatisfied 
with it. It rings true, don’t you think? ” 
“Oh, yes. And ” 

“ Of course you may say she wouldn’t 
have made the mistake of letting him 
think she didn’t mean to come when 
she did. But I think she might have. 


It just makes the situation, and I feel 
it ’s legitimate.” 

“Yes. But ” 

“ People often tell me that what they 
like best about my stories is the way 
the characters seem to come alive. And, 
of course, if you can make them do 
that, it ’s half the battle. . I must say 
I never have much difficulty in that 
respect,” 

“No, certainly. One thing I no- 
ticed ” 

“ You remember, near the beginning, 
where she first meets him at those other 
people’s house ? I rather like that scene 
myself. But what I was going to ask 
you was, Bo you think what she says 
then is quite consistent with what she 
says to him on the last page but one ? 
I think myself it is.” 

“Well 

“It’s only a small point, of course. 
The general balance is the main thing. 
Construction counts for such a lot. 
And I do think my construction ’s my 
strong point.” 

“ Yes. There ’s just one thing ” 


“You mean about his mother? I 
wondered whether that would worry 
you. But he never actually says she 
was still away, and the bit of conver- 
sation that follows implies that she ’d 
been expected back. I think the, ordi- 
narily intelligent reader will see that 
all right.” 

“I was going to have suggested ” 

The Author looked at his watch. 

“I must fly,” he said, taking the; 
manuscript from me and folding it 
carefully. “ I ’m very glad to have had 
your criticism of it. You’re not an 
encouraging beggar; but then younever 
were. I think on the whole I shall 
send it just as it is. But all the same 
it ’s very useful to hear how it strikes 
other people.” 

“Peetty Poll. — ^T o freshen your skirt, 
brush and shake it, then sponge it with hot. 
ammonia water. Iron under a damp cloth, 
on the right side of the material. Pluck out 
the hairs between your eyebrows with a pair 
of tweezers .” — WeeMy Papier. 

If still not fresh enough we suggest 
tearing the hair. 






HOLIDAY GOLF. 


Secretary {who has found visitor xt niaich) , “Well, how did you get on with Johnson? Chaeming fellow', isn’t he? ” 
Visitor, “Possibly,*" I did not conveese with him,” . ■ - 


MY LITTLE GEEY HOME IN THE WEST. 

I 'vE a little home in Clare,' but I 'm hot residing there ; 

There are reasohs why"I rnuch prefer to be 
What (I ’m told) has been the ruin of an island green and 
fair ' \ . 

An (unrepentant) landlord absentee'. > 

Eor the Eree State have the hall and the dining-room, 
but all - * . • 

Up the stairs we are Eepublic to the .-slates ; 

While a Soviet'is seated in the kitchen undefeaiied;; - : 
And there 's guns at all the windows and the gates." 

And, not to mention these, there are Belfast refugees '' 
(Though theiv provenance iQ doubtful) 'in the yard, ’ 
While O’Eourke of Ballybay is removing all the hay, 

Eor a small consideration to the guard. 

There used to be some cattle— in the tumult of the battle 
They have somehow got “ confused ” with Dan Magee^s ; 
There were poultry — but it ^s probable the commissariat *11 
Have absorbed the great majority of these. 

The General upstairs has a barricade of chairs 
Surmounted by 'the yellow, white and green ; 

'|But green and white and yellow are the colours of the 
fellow 

Down below— a brigadier at seventeen ! 


There *s an ambush on the path, ammunition in the bath ; 

Every bell is trained to operate a mine ; 

While entanglements galore are extended on the floor, 

* Arid the- trenches (on the tennis court) are fine.' 

The road is blocked with stones down as far as Pat Malone’s ; 

There are two or three divisions on the farm ; 

The air is full of bullets and excruciating groans 
From the wounded (Captain Eooney — in the arm). 

If you *re running down to Clare (you *ve a cliance of 
getting there, 

• If you *re running down, that is, upon your feet). 

You might call arid see the ruins, if youVe any time to 

spare, 

And probably they *11 give you a receipt. 

Our All-Powerful Managers. 

“Tmxi, the most beautiful girl in the world, by kind permission 
of C. B. Cochran, — A.dvt, in Morning^ Pa/psr, 

But had Teini’s father and mother no share ? 

“jaocountable reason the customary annual meeting 

of the old-established football team has not been called. Some 

unfathonuable mystery seems to surround the embers of last season’s 
w *he “eoessary breath revivifying the flames of enthusiasm 
has not been breathed. — Provincial Pa^&)\ 

We infer that they are waiting for somebody to raise the 
wind. 
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NEXT SUMMEE. 

I AM adamant. I am sorry. I know 
as well as you do how objectionable 
people can be who go in for adamancy ; 
but I can’t help it. This time I am 
adamant. 

It isn’t that I am mean, nor is it 
that I am not passionately fond of the 
children. Bather is it that I am afraid 
of becoming mean (through bankruptcy) 
and of losing my affection for the ‘chil- 
dren by associating with them during 
their off-season, when they lose their 
form in an orgy of dissipation for which 
they were never cut out and which is 
very bad for them. That ’s all. I can’t 
afford it, I don’t like it and I am not 
going to have it any more. 

“My dear,” I am going to say, “as 
I find it quite impossible to get away 
until the middle of September, wouldn’t, 
it be a good scheme for you to take 
the children down for a few weeks to 
father’s, or to your father’s, or to both 
fathers’ in turn ? Then you and I can 
have a jolly little holiday together later 
on.” (When the cost of living at Sands- 


bourne is fifty per cent, lower, the pop- 
ulation seventy-five per cent, less, the 
weather one hundred per cent, pleas- 
anter, especially for golf, and when 
everyone else is grousing at having to 
wait eleven months for his next holiday.) 

That’s what I am going to say — 
not the part in brackets, but the part 
finishing “jolly little holiday together 
later on.” 

If my suggestion is turned down, as 
I suspect it will be, I am going to say, 
“ Very well, my dear, you take the child- 
ren away for the last three weeks of 
their holiday and I ’ll join you for a 
fortnight when they have gone back to 
school.” 

But let it be understood drastic 
changes will have to be made. 

To the children I shall say : — 

ting a big and I think it is time I 

started you on a holiday allowance. 
I am going to give you a week, 

all of your very own, alid you can spend 


it just exactly as you like — on chara- 
banc trips, donkey rides, buns, ices, 
cinemas, picture - postcards, sailing- 
boats, anything. But mind you don't 
spend it all by Tuesday, as "then you 
would lose all the fun of spending it 
the rest of the week.” 

The children will be delighted with 
this, and it will save me about a hun- 
dred pounds. 

Then the house. I shall get a house 
some little distance from the sea. This 
will make the sea much more of a treat 
than when it is lying about just out- 
side the front door; it will also be 
quieter than living on a crowded prome- 
nade — and cheaper. 

I shall think of lots more things 
before next summer, but you see the 
broad principle of the plan. It is time 
we fathers pulled ourselves together for 
the sake of the children. After all, their 
welfare should be our first consideration. 

“Wanted, Small Flat for pony 11 hands.” 

Advt» ill Provincial Pa;per. 
No wonder the housing difficulty re- 
mains acute. 
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A balloon STOEY. 

A ’WEEK ago I bought Timothy a 
balloon. 

By itself that fact ■would hardly be 
■worth recording. On countless other 
occasions I bave bought balloons for 
Timothy, and invariably within twenty- 
four hours they have gone the way of 
all balloons. A sudden hug, a thrilling 
bang, an awe-struck hush, et puis, bon 
soir / 

But, strange to tell, at the end of 
seven days this balloon was still ex- 
tant. A trifle wizened, it is true, as 
baUoons will go in time be they never 
so tightly bound at the nozzle, 
but still a balloon, that only need- 
ed the addition of a little more 
wind to be just as fine a chap as 

when I bought him. 

Bill the Bounder, we called him, 
and I well remember the occasion 
of his purchase. I had passed that 
afternoon in the Strand many a 
clamorous hawker s tray laden 
with balloons— but all deflated. 

A deflated balloon makes no ap- 
peal to me. buy 

it and give it its rightful shape you 
know whose wind is in it and need 
have no q_ualins about replenish- 
ing it when, if ever, the time 
pomes ; but such are not the con- 
siderations that fix the true bal- 
loon-buying impulse. I passed 
those hawkers by. But further 
on I came upon a sight that never 
fails to move me. 

At the corner of a street leading 
down to the romantic eaves of the 
Adelphil saw arosy fellow bearing 
an enormous cluster of balloons 
of many colours, and all blown 
, gloriously out. There were pink ■" 
balloons and blue balloons and 
green balloons and yellow and 
white and mauve balloons, and 
right in the middle of the bunch I 
spied one solitary balloon of the 
brightest red that ever was on land or 
sea. That last was the balloon form e — I 
mean for Timothy. Like the post-office 
customer who pondered on a sheet of 
stamps, I pointed to the midmost balloon 
and firmly said, *‘I 11 take thut one.^’ 
He was a good-humoured vendor ; by 
dint of a series of aerobatic contortions 
he managed to detach my choice with- 
out damage to the rest, and I bore it 
safely home. I 

Now you know and I know that 
the one moment in the life of a balloon 
for which we all live is its last — that 
nothing becomes it so well as its dying, 
especially if deliberately or semi-deli- 
b,erately achieved. ®u.t that is not a 
doctrine to instil into the minds of 
the young, who are apt to argue with 


excess of logic from balloons to more 
expensive articles. I therefore sub- 
dued my own natural feelings and im- 
pressed on Timothy the virtue of keep- 
ing this balloon intact. 

So the days went by and still it 
retained its full-blowm pride. At times 
I caught Timothy gazing wistfully at 
it, as a farmer might gaze in mid- 
December upon a peculiarly well-nour- 
ished turkey ; but the twitching fingers 
were kept nobly under control, and 
all over the house Bill the Bounder 
bounded blissfully and securely. 

Last night, when I went to visit 
Timothy in his cot, I noticed that the 



“So HEBE gobs!” 

balloon was getting run down. So I 
carefully untied its string, emptied it 
of the remainder of its vendor’s wind 
and filled it with fine strong gusts of 
my own. When it was restored to its 
proper fulness of form I skilfully tied 
it up again and moored it to the cot- 
rail. A gleam came into Timothy’s 
eyes as they fastened upon it, and 
beneath the blankets I could discern 
the movement of agitated fingers. So 
when he clamoured, as usual, for a 
story I gave way with more than usual 
alacrity. 

This was the story I told him : — 

“ The Balloon- Seller who went 
ON THE Bust. 

“ There was once — sorry — once upon 


a time there was a balloon-seller — a 
chap who sells balloons, of course — no, 
not in a balloon-shop, but in the street. 
Oh, because be was brought up to be a 
balloon- seller, as his father and grand- 
father had been before him ; these things 
run in families, you know. Yes, and I 
expect his mother and his grandmother 
and his great-grandmother had been 
balloon- sellers too. What ? No, they 
had all died long before the story opens, 
so he was an orphan boy, if you insist 
on it ; but we ’re not going to get senti- 
mental over that. 

* ‘ Well, he was a specially good balloon- 
seller because be kept his balloons so 
. nice and full of wind — of blow. He 
had;nore blowinhimthan anyone 
had ever had before ; might have 
been a running champion if he 
hadn’t been a balloon-seller. 

Now when he was christened 
— Joe, bis name was, Joe Bangers 
— a Mischievous Dairy who hadn’t 
been invited to the showturned up 
and gave him the gift of twitching 
fingers — what you’re doing now 
under the covers. But a Respect- 
able Fairy who was there, and 
hadn’t yet spoken, said she would 
give him the power of resisting — 
er, overcoming, rising superior to 
— well, she said she ’d make his 
fingers keep good till he was 
twenty-one; after that he must , 
look after them himself. So, al- I 
though he was terribly tempted 
now and again to bust a balloon or 
two, just to hear that heavenly pop 
that always thrills — I mean, that 
only wicked people enjoy, he man- 
aged to keep his twitching fingers 
\ in order and never busted a single 
j balloon. 

/ “ On the morning of his twenty- 

first birthday he went out into the 
street as usual with his bundle of 
balloons, all fullof his manly blow, 
when he suddenly felt his jSngers 
twitch as they had never twitched 
before ; and he started to think how 
lovely it would be to bust just one bal- 
loon. Then, before he really knew what 
he was doing, he had untied one balloon 
from the bunch, thrown it up into the 
air, and as it came down clapped his 
hands hard ; and he laughed aloud as he 
heard the ^ajquisite pop it made. Then 
he did a second and a third, and each 
time he laughed more loudly. 

“ By this time a crowd had collected 
round him. ‘He's mad,’ said one. 

* Mad ? ’ replied Joe Bangers ; * no, I ’ve 
been mad all these years to remain a 
humble balloon- seller when my rich 
uncle, who ’s a captain in the Pirate 
Chasers, has been begging me to go to 
sea with him and win fame and fortune 
on the Spanish main, yeo-ho ! So here 
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Small Girl (to youthful cricketer who has been told off to play with her)* “ I sitK, HOW do you score in this game ? ” 
Youthful Cricketer. “Same as in * Beaver/ I believe.” 


; goes ! ’ And what do you think he did ? 
i He set all the balloons in a high heap 
: on the ground, went about twenty yards 
, away; took a run, gave a huge jump, 

' landed Mi in the middle of the bunch, 
and you never heard- 

But this was too much for Timothy. 
At that precise moment Bill the Boun- 
der, stirred by a breeze from the win- 
dow, sailed gently over the cot. Quick 
as lightning the Witching hands came 
from beneath the blankets, met in an 
acclaiming clap, and what had but a 
second- before been a shining balloon, 
full of beans and blow, was now but a 
moist and draggled remnant of skin 
and string. 

Suzanne, who had been eavesdropping 
while the story was in progress, told 
me afterwards that she had never heard 
a more deliberate incitement to crime. 
But even a father has his feelings, and 
surely a week is long enough for any 
balloon to live. Besides, no criminal 
could possibly wear in his sleep the 
smile of holy content I saw on Timothy’s 
face as I tiptoed noiselessly from the 
room. 

“ Wanted. —General Servant, private house, 

' comfortable situation,- Reverence required.” 

Local Paper . 

In these den^iratie days is not the 
advertiser expecting rather too much ? 


SNAIL SONG. 

The garden snails are strong and fleet, 
They climb like anything; 

They always thrive on what they eat ; 

I sometimes hear them sing 
A simple ditty of their own 
(Though all my friends deny it) 

At eventime when birds have flown 
And skies are clear and quiet. 

The garden snails are bronzed and fat 
With lovely twisty shells ; 

Their food is preferably that 
Described by H. G. Wells ; 

Food of the gods with early peas 
(You townsfolk cannot buy it) 

And lily buds and picotees, 

A most nutritious diet. 

The Sussex thrushes knew their job, 
They gave the creatures fits ; 

You should have seen them lug and lob 
And smash a snail to bits. 

The Wiltshire bird is kind and tame 
And so the snails defy it, 

And, though the law is just the same, 
He never will apply it. 

The snails, the brown athletic snails, 
We gather them in pans and pails, 

“ A Coffee Officer is required fbr the Uganda 
Government Service.” — Lolly Paper. 

This might suit the Chocolate Soldier. 


THE FOETUNE-HUNTEE. 

Uncle George is nearly eighty and 
very rich. He is also a most venerable- 
looking man, with a long white beard 
I of which he is very proud. Betty, our 
only daughter, is just five ahd very 
[ poor. So we naturally thought it ex- 
I pedient that she and Uncle George 
! should meet. 'Also that Betty should 
be so charming that the old man would 
be enchanted by her. 

“ We must prepare the child well,” I 
said to my wife. Sc we explained' to 
Betty that her dear uncle was' coming 
and she must be very nice and polite 
to him. And in course of time she 
seemed to understand, and her fond 
parents were ready to believe her an 
even more intelligent child than they 
had imagined. 

The great day came. Uncle George 
was in an exceptionally good temper, 
so that it was with fairly light hearts 
that we took him up. to the nursery after 
.lunch to see his little niece. 

Betty glanced up apprehensively as 
we entered. But as soon as sb© 
her uncle, a look of happiness: amd? in- 
tent settled upon her ©ount^isaiaoe^ 

“Befaver,” she said, qnaite simply. 

To CoERESBONDEOTS. — The close sea- 
son for Braver bas' begun. 
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THE SAD STORY OF A LOST MEMORY. 

I HAD Bot noticed the man sitting 
beside me on the bus until be addressed 
me. 

“ Excuse me, Sir,” he said, “ but is my 
face familiar to you by any chance? ” 

I turned and studied his lineaments 
for a second or two. His features were 
not altogether prepossessing, audit was 
with some relief that I was able to as- 
sure him that he was an entire stranger 
to me. 

He did not seem at all surprised. 

“It was just a chance,” he said. 
“ You see, Sir, I am under the disad- 
vantage of not knowing who I am.” 

I murmured my sympathy. 

“I have just returned from a voyage,” 
he continued, “ during the course of 
which I had the misfortune to lose my 
memory,^ I understand from informa- 
tion received that I was seated one fine 
day on the yard-arm, in a favourite 
position of mine, when suddenly and 
without warning the ship gave a lurch 
and I was hurled from my somewhat 
insecure perch to the deck forty feet 
below. 

“I fell on to my head, but suffered 
little inconvenience save, as I have said, 
a complete loss of memory. 

“I was, however, unconscious for 
some three days, and during this period ; 
my pockets were thoroughly rifled, all ^ 
my possessions on the ship stolen and ■ 
all trace of my identity removed. Even * 
the name of my tailor was cub out I 
from the suit I was 
wearing. 

“ I reported the 
occurrence to the 
captain of the boat, 
who made a thor- 
ough investigation, 
which did not, how- 
ever, lead to the dis- 
covery of the thief. 

“ The purser in- 
formed me that my 
name was Jones, bub 
I was unable to 
glean any further 
particulars about 
myself. I had, it ap- 
peared, kept strictly 
to myself on the boat 
and was personally 
unknown to any of 
my fellow - passen- 
gers. 

“Everyone agreed 

that there was only one possible remedy, 
namely, that I should receive another 
violent blow on the head, which would, 
as all the authorities say, restore my 
memory to its former state. 

idea was taken up enthusiasti- 
cally^:and I will gladly admit that all 


the ship’s crew and also the passengers 
did what they could for me in this 
respect. 

“ It became quite customary for 
everyone who met me to hit me play- 
fully over the head with anything that 



“I FELL ON TO MY HEAD.” 

was handy— a marline-spike, a gunwale 
or some other little weapon. 

“ At deck-cricket, too, I was always 
placed in the most exposed position 
possible, and batsmen kindly made a 
point of driving the ball at my head 
with all the force they could command. 



‘The idea was taken up enthusiastically.’ 

“ With aU these helps I received a 
great many blows on the head, but, 
whether it was that none of them 
touched the exact spot or whether they 
were none of them quite hard enough, 
I cannot say ; at any rate my memory 
stubbornly refused to return.” 


Mr. Jones paused in his recital. 

I raised my walking-stick, a stoutish 
ash. 

“This is bub a poor weapon, I’m 
afraid,” I said, “ still any little service 
I can render ” 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Jones hurriedly, 
“the time for that is past. 

“ The ship’s doctor, who had himself 
been only too kind in hitting me over 
the head with a bottle or a chair when- 
ever possible, had at last to issue a 
general warning that my head would 
stand no more blows. Indeed I had 
myself realised for some time that these 
well-meant attentions were increasingly 
embarrassing and painful. 

“ There was universal disappointment 
at the doctor’s decision, especially on 
the part of my cabin-steward, who had 
developed great accuracy in hurling 
my own boots at my heaA 

“The voyage therefore came to an 
end without my identity having been 
established ; and thus, alas, it still re- 
mains ! 

“ I am now endeavouring to gather 
funds to enable me to prosecute in- 
quiries at the port from which the boat 
sailed, and should you, kind Sir . , .” 

LITERARY LISPINGS. 

{By a SUident of Best-Sellers,) 

The need of re-christening standard 
works as a means of promoting their 
circulation has, we understand, been so 
generally recognised that Messrs. Mar- 
gery and Cremer are 
shortly about to 
issue a series of 
masterpieces under 
titles more attuned 
to the spirit of the 
age. The task of re- 
naming these works 
has been entrusted 
to a small committee 
of eminent modern 
authors, and the 
taste and felicity 
with which they 
have accomplished 
their labours may be 
gathered from their 
handling of Vanity 
Fair, which has been 
transformed into 
Shar;p Practice : Or, 
the Bounding of 
' Becky ; of Shak- 

speare’s Othello, 
which re-emerges as The Moor's Mis- 
take ; Or, a Tragedy of Miscegenation ; 
and The Mill on the Floss, which takes 
on a new lustre as Tullivers' Travels, 
The symposium on Middle-aged 
Happiness in the columns of The Pall 
Mall Gazette having conclusively estab- 



“Why is it they vary so much m price 2 Why, yesterday I only paid sixpehcb a pouhd.' 

“IT^'S LIKA DIS, MaEM. It ALLA-DEPEKDA IP DEB IS A aLUTTOH ON DEE MARKET.” 


C5oWO. 


lished the fact that it is to be attained 
; by singing in one's bath, Messrs. Tapp 
■ and Geyser are engaged on the issue of 
' a series*" of hygienic vocal compositions 
suitable for the performance of (I) those 
who can and (2) those who cannot sing. 
The series will include works hy Pro- 
fessor Bantcok, Messrs. Bliss, Bax 
and Holst, and suitable words have 
been written by the Marquess of Bath, 
Mr. Dampier Whetham and. T/ord 
Levbrhulke. 

The vehement protests against the 
savagery of reviewers recently voiced 
by Mr. Upton Sinclair have not been 
without their repercussion on this side 
of the Atlantic.. At a meetin g of authors 
held last week at the Albert HalU a 
policy of reprisals was distinctly fore- 
shadowed, and it is an open secret that 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. J. 0. Squire, 
Mr. Middleton Murry, Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett and the Editor of The Times \ 
Literary Supplement have all been ob- 
liged to apply for polico protection. 
Miss WiLLA Gather, recently pro- 
nounced by a public vote of- American 
litteratexors to be America’s greatest 
worn an -novelist, has recently finished 
a novel about a young Hamlet of the 
Prairies, though curiously enough his 


name is not Hamlet, but Claude ' 
Wheeler, This engaging camouflage, 
we have good reason to believe, Is not 
a monopoly of Transatlantic writers. ' 
Messrs. Odder and Odder announce 
an interesting series of romances on 
somewhat similar lines. The first, * 
which virtually amounts to the life- 
history of a Messalina of Manchester, 
has for herpine an ama 2 ?ing young 
woman endowed with the somewhat 
unprepossessing patronymic of Joanna 
Jubb. Further interest is lent to the 
recitalby thefact that the story isalmost 
entirely autobiographical, although the 
authoress with remarkable modesty 
has preferred to reinain anonymous. 

Though Lord Eosebert has ob- 
stinately refused to write his Keminis- 
cences, some consolation may be de- 
rived from the rumour, which amounts 
almost to an open secret, that Mr. Thorn- 
ton Butterworth, Mrs. Asquith’s 
publi^er, has succeeded in persuading I 
her son, Mr. Anthony Aswith, the 
brother of Princess Antoine Bibesco, 
to write a Life of Mr. Lloyd George, 
the proceeds of which will be entirely 
devoted to the founding and support of 
an institute for mental defectives in 
North Wales. 


“Wanted, two fi.rst-class Smiths.” 

Provincial Peeper, 


But they probably spell it Smythe.’ 


“Mr. Winston Ohurchill, who has just re- 
turned from Deauville, ponfessed that prices 
were- inordinately high,, and accommodation 
proportionately restricted, and felt that native 
enterprise in this direction might be encour- 
aged in England with success .” — Dailu 
If reports from some of our South- 
Ooast resorts are to be trusted, native 
enterprise in these matters requires no 
stimulus- ' 

“ Francs, also showed substantial appreoia- 
■ tion at oiie tim-e, but after touching _5T.45 they 
were mnrup to .5800 — 5810.” — JSvening Pajper* 

At this rale’’ we may be able to afford a 
week-end at DeauvilLci. ’ 


Course for Sale. 

The Convener stated that they had offered 
the course and the farm fpr £3,000, but the 
Golf Club were not inclined to pay so much, 
as they did not require the farm. They had 
ofiered £1,750 for the eoursey and. the Gom- 
niittee had got an ofier Sor the faaem of s»om% 
thing like £l,00a. * . ** j- 

If they were to sell the farm at J^OO, they, i 
would require £2,000 frorh the golf 
bring the amount up to £30, the actm 
agreed upon .” — Scots Patp^. ’ 

It looks to us. asi ifihe ObniveiEL^ ought 
to have his handicap increased. 
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BY THE BANDSTAND AT OMNIUM-CATHERUM-ON-SEA. 

Band of the Second Anyshires performing a comic piece 
descriptive of a wedding, scraps of Mendelssohn’s famous 
march, joy-bells, etc. Pleased excitement of multitude of 
sitters and standers round bandstand, culminating in 
rapture when three of the band appear as a parson, a 
bridegroom and a bride (in regulation white frock and veil), 
each carrying his own instrument. Parson, by means of 
brass-wind, asks time-honoured questions ; bridegroom, by 
similar means, answers with lugubrious musical groans; 
and bride, by means of wood- wind, in a timid little phrase. 
Uproarious laughter and applause, tumultuous" joy of 
children, who jump and dance, excitement of numerous 
dogs, which take the opportunity of settling their various 
differences all round the bandstand. 

Husband {on tidopenny seat to Wife on ditto). Punny, 
him saying I will on the trombone and her on the flute. 
Eeminds me of our old beano ten years ago. Eemember 
saying “ I will,” old girl ? 

wife. Silly ! Of course I do. 

Husband. Eight-o 1 1 ’ve thought sometimes you 'd for- 
gotten you ever said it. 

Wife. I like that ! I 've been sure sometimes that you "d 
forgotten you ever said it. 

* * sf: sK ♦ sic sH 

Mrs. Peckham. What’s that they’re playing now, 
Willie? 

Willie Peckham. I dunno. Mum. Sounds ’s if they were 
trying to play that French tune, “ The Marsy Lays,” and 
coul^’t get on with it.’ 

Stranger {in trilby and eye-glasses). It’s the ‘*1812 
Overture,” my boy, descriptive of the great retreat from 
Moscow. 

Mrs. Peckham {in a whisper). What ’s he say, Willie ? . 

Willie. I dunno, Mum ; something about it being a great 
treat. I don’t think it is. 

Mrs. Peckham. Nor more do I, child. 

5ic >|c 5|c i\t ^ ' jv 

Mtmcal medley in progress. Two cultured youths from 
Ocean View Boarding Establishment (“ Young ^ mus. 
soG.i Eng:, meat, min. sea ”) listening superciliously. 

First Cultured Youth {as BacsmaninofFs Prelude 
merges into Knocked 'em in the Old Kent Boad"). Poor 
old Sebastian Bach I “ Butchered to make a Eoman holi- 
day ” — what ? 

Second Cultured Youth. Only what you’d expect in a 
place like this. 

i'fi * Jic :|c sjs 

Percy. Thatjs.a ripping one-step. 

Gladys. Isn't it ! They played it on the Boyal Monarch 
coming down, and some of us one-stepped all over the deck, 
and the -silly old boat gave a jump and threw us on to some 
silly old se^-sickers put out to dry and we all fell in a heap 
on the deck. It was a ripping old rag. My partner could 
one-step. Bit of just-so, he was. 

Percy {stiffly). P’raps you’d rather it was him than me 
here now. 

Gladys. Perss 1 The idea ! 

^ ^ He ije ^ 5j» 

Superior Young Woman {nodding her head to one of the 
numbers from the Peer Gynt Suite, to Friend). Sweet thing, 
the “ Oasse Noisette 1 But fancy hearing it here ! 

Friend. Pearls before swine, my dear. What do such 
people as these care for the good composers ? 

Small Shabby Woman {standing near). Some of us care 
Ifemuch for ’em to mistake Gbieg for Tsohatkovsky ! ' 

. He :ic * He >!c 4:* 


Son and Daughter of Israel who have stood through the 
programme. 

Son of Israel. The man with the money-bokth ith coming, 
Miriam. Let ’th be moving. 

Daughter of Israel. Yeth, letth. 

EMANCIPATION DAY. 

Anothee Lay op Golf. 

The morning round was over when I met 
An aged member in the smoking-room ; 

Eage smouldered in his eye, his jaw was set 
And he demanded in a voice of doom 
A drink of which I should have been ashamed ; 
Empurpled was his face, his hair untamed. 

And, sitting down beside me, he exclaimed — 

“ The Day, young Sir, the Day ! It is not yet.” 

“What day is this,” I said, “of which you speak. 
Whereof the thought so agitates your breast? ” 

And he : “ When nevermore by spoon or cleek, 

Brassie or niblick man shall be possesst, 

But shall acquire the commonsense to doff 
Conceit, and prate no more of being ‘ off * 

Or luckless, but admit * I cannot golf; 

I thought I could, but that was only cheek,' 

“Is it not'sad,” said he, and took a go 
Of Thirty-under-proof — “ is it not sad 
To count how many of the men you know 
This golf has rendered absolutely mad, 

Or driven to sin’s insatiable jaws, 

To lies and bickerings and self-applause 

And suicidal spleen — and all because 

They would not frankly own that they were bad ? 

“ Jenkins is twelve and thinks he should be nine, 

Jones is fourteen and thinks he should be less, 

“And so they rage and whimper and repine 
And weary others with their wretchedness ; 

Whereas, if Jenkins claimed another six 
And Jones could be prevailed upomto fix 
Himself at twenty, then two lunatics 
Might yet recover sanity again. 

“ Yet these — and you — and I are of one blood, 

Brothers in self-inflicted misery, 

For so yvere golfers fashioned since the Flood , 

And — till the Day dawns — so will ever be ; 

Till the Day dawns (which let not Fate deny) 

When he who cannot play no more will try, 

But will admit him ex hypothesi 
A rabbit and a duffer and a dud. 

“ Emancipation, liberty, relief ! 

When tens and twenty-fours together sing — 

‘ To blazes with perfection ! Life is brief ; 

Why aggravate the soul with stance or swing ? 

Away with Hagen and with Hutchison 
And all who really know how it is done ; 

We only play the beastly game for fun 
And never care a damn for anything.' 

“ That Day long-handicaps shall cease to grope 
After their Jack-o’-Lanterns, and enjoy 
The good game and its drolleries, the scope 
For muscular finesse, the mind’s employ; 

But ah, it comes not yet.” And saying thus 
He passed and left me thinking, “ That old cuss 
Was right. I will evict this incubus.” 

Btot shall I go and do it ? Not a hope ! H. B. 
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A certain Damfel did 
appear unto a Producer 
faying ; “I would fain 
go on tTie Stage tf you 
would employ me,” 



“Recite me,’’ qjuottithe 
Producer, “Thai I may 
fee what thou canCt 
do,” 

And fhe did recite 
him thus : 




“Under the fpreading 
cheftnut tree 
The village Imithy— 

“Stop, ftopl” cried 
the Producer, 



, “Thou haft a Voice” 
faid he, “But iHou 
haft much to learn 
of Ejcprefsion.Goto 
K an Academy,* there 
■^Liearn; then come to 


So the .Damfel went 
to’ ah Academy leamt 
much; and fihallydid 
return to the Rodiucer, 





•Recite me”quoihthe 
Producer , “That I may 
fee what thoucanit 
do” 

And fhe did recite 
him thus; 


STANDS! 


Under the fpreading 
cheftnut tree .. 
The village fmithy 



The 
fmith 
aMIGHTY 
manfehe, 



With LARGE 
and SINEWY 
HANDS. 



Toiling, 


Something attempted — 





rejoicing, 



forrowlng, 



Onward 
thipoigh life 

he goes ; 




roimething 
done — 


Ha,s earned, a 
nigM’5 repofe” 



“Excellent ! ” faidL the 
ProcSucer. “Now fhalt 
thou have a. Shop I” 
I And he gave her an 
engagement - on. 
fhe Movies. 


THE VALUE OF EXPRESSION. 
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MORE ABOUT THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 

We are accustomed to speak now- 
adays of the Power of the Press. Not 
that I do myself to any extent; but 
the Press itself often speaks of it, and 
not indeed without some cause. There 
is that case of Tittelton, for instance. 

Tittelton bought The DMly Terror 
from the old woman at the corner, and 
hastened into the Tube, as was his 
wont. Standing in the train with one 
hand clinging to a strap, he dexterously 
adjusted The Daily Teiror with the 
other and, swaying gently, beguiled 
the journey with pictures of smiling 
young ladies on the shore and frowning 
cricketers who had just been bowled or 
stumped. Then with a quick turn of 
the wrist he exposed the inner page. 
There were two photo-' 
graphs on the inner 
page, one of Hammer 
Smith, the prospective 
welter-weight eham - 

pion, the other of James 
Prout, wanted in con- 
nection with the big 
jewel robbery in Port- 
man Square. The train 
drew into the station 
and Tittelton hurried 
to the moving stairway. 

All the way up the 
stairway and along the 
street to the office he 
was thinking of James 
Prout, and how difficult 
he would find it to evade 
recognition - by some 
one out of the million 
readers of The Daily 
Terror, Then, in the 
excitement of Yours 
to hand covering as 
advised ” and Same 
is receiving our best attention,’’ 
matter passed from his mind. 

He lunched, as was his habit, at the 
Inneheon-connter of ** The Blue Swan.” 
He had left his Daily Terror at the 
office, so he was free to look about him, 
and in doing so his eye lit upon a young 
man at the far end of the counter. The 
young man was in earnest conversation 
with a fiorid individual in a check snit, 
but every now and then he raised his 
head, and each time Tittelton had, the 
same slight shock of recognition. Why 
did he know that man ? Where had he 
seen him ? 

Then suddenly, just as his nose was 
buried in his tankard, it came to him 
in a flash, and he choked violently. No 
wonder. Por he had recognised the 
young man as James Prout. 

Tittelton did not cry out nor swoon 
np give any sign of his inward ex- 
citoiijent. He merely stepped smartly 


to the door and looked up and down 
the street, hoping to see a policeman. 
For there was, I think I omitted to say, 
a considerable reward offered for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest of James 
Prout, or at least to the recovery of the 
jewellery. 

Luck was on Tittelton’s side; a 
policeman stood not ten yards away. 
Tittelton went up to him. 

“There’s a man in there whom I 
recognise from the picture in The Daily 
Terror as James Prout, who stole the 
jewellery in Portman Square,” said 
Tittelton. 

The policeman eyed him a little coldly 
— the police are rather a suspicious 
body of men. 

“ I expect you’ve made a mistake ; he 
wouldn’t be there,” said the policeman. 



policeman was lurking inconspicuously 
in a doorway. 

It was an uncomfortable moment. 
Then the policeman spoke. 

“Would you mind telling me your 
name?” he said. “This gentleman’s 
under the impression that you ’re some- 
one that ’s wanted.” 

The man stared at the policeman and 
then, with marked hostility, at Tit- 
telton. 

“Well, you knew where you could 
find me, didn’t you ? ” he said. “ I ’m 
Hammer Smith.” 

“I thought I knew yer face,” said 
the policeman.- “Of course you are.” 
Then to Tittelton: “Now, what about 
it?” 

Tittelton stood there for ten seconds, 
petrified. Then he said in a small voice, 
“My mistake. My mis- 
take entirely. The por- 
traits were alongside 
each other. I can’t 
think how ...” 

“Your mistake! I 
should think it was 
your mistake. You ’d 
better explain to Ham- 
mer,” said the police- 
man, and moved away. 

Of what followed I 
will say nothing, mere- 
ly reminding you that 
Hammer was the pro- 
spective welter-weight 
champion. 

Truly the Power of 
-the Press is a terrible 


First Airman (on slzy-writing stunt), “We’ll ha.vb to comb down again, 
OLD THING.” 

Second Airman, “What’s up? Lbpt something behind?” 

First Airman. “No; I’ve porgotten how to spell the stuff we’re 

BOOSTING.” 


the 


“ I couldn’t be wrong. He has a very 
uncommon face,” said Tittelton. 

“ Got the paper there ? ” 

“ No ; hut I know it ’s the man.” 

The policeman considered for a mo- 
ment or two. 

“ You’d better go and tell him some- 
one outside wants to speak to him, and 
we ’ll see.” 

Tittelton went in with trembliug 
knees. The man might be armed with 
a revolver. Even without a revolver 
he looked as if he could hurt anyone 
a good deal. 

But Tittelton thought of the reward 
and delivered the message. 

“ Who is it ? ” was the answer. 

“Idon’tknow his name. He wouldn’t 
come in,” 

The man got up and followed Tittel- 
ton out on to the pavement. 

“ Where is he ? ” he asked sharply. 

Tittelton steered him to where the 


thing. 


Virtue at a Discount. 

“ 2 valuable African grey 
parrots for sale, 1 cost £20 
2 years ago, but uses swear 
words, price £20 ; the other 
is a good talker, and does 
not use bad words, price £12.” 

Weelzly Fairer. 

“ Miss Lena and Master Tommy 

have returned frbm a most enjoyable two 

weeks’ trip to , where Master Tom was 

operated on for tonsilitis.” — Canadian Payer. 

Well, everyone to his taste. 

From an article* on Mr. J. W. H. T. 
Dougeas : — 

“Had he been selected for England last 
summer, it would have occurred to few . . . 
to criticise the choice on the score of his age.” 

Daily Payer, 

We were under the impression that 
Mr. Douglas played a fairly prominent 
part in some of last year’s Test 
Matches — as Captain! 

“ Tennyson pointed to the pavilion, New- 
man, as he walked away, kicked the tea in- 
terval.” — Provincial Payer: 

We confess that in this matter our sym- 
pathies are entirely with Newman. 
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Doting Granny {xohose train does not go for an hour yet), “Would little Ebnest like to take his owk ticket?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The Glimpses of the Moon (Appleton) revisited together 
by Nick Lansing and Susy Branch, ^ after a long interval of 
singularly unilluminated philandering apart, are the rare 
vestiges of love and confidence which diversified their ill- 
starred wedding-tour. This, as described with all Mrs. 
Edith Wharton’s delightful virtuosity, was intended by 
the two young Americans concerned to be quite an incidental 
affair, improvised on the strict understanding that both the 
tour and the tie it implied were to be broken off* when the 
cheques secured as wedding-presents, or the villas lent as 
honeymoon resorts, should come to an end ; or when, in the 
consecrated phrase of Micawber, patron saint of wedded 
opportunists, “ something should turn up ” in the matri- 
monial line of which the benevolent divorce-laws of their 
country would allow either to take advantage. There were 
five “ villas,” if you include — as Susy did — the Chicago flat ; 
and the cheques were good for at least a year. But the 
couple parted long before their material resources gave out ; 
and Susy just shaved marrying her English friend. Lord 
Aliringham\ while Nick almost succumbed to the stately 
courtship of his admirably-drawn fellow-countrywoman. 
Coral Hicks. How they evaded this double destiny is 
Mrs. Wharton’s secret ; and if you appreciate (and who 
does not ?) the sympathetic irony in which she cloaks such 
communications, you will get her to tell it you herself. 

During the summer of 1921 an Oxford University Expe- 
dition visited the Spitzbergen Archipelago, and I rejoice 


to say that Mr. Seton Gordon accompanied it as photo- 
grapher. In Amid Snowy Wastes (Oasspill) he does not 
attempt to describe the achievements of the Expedition, but 
he does give us a charming narrative of his own personal 
observations and experiences. To bird-lovers this book will 
be especially valuable ; but it will also be attractive to those 
of us who like to read of places far removed from the beaten 
track. Mr. Seton Gordon writes enthusiastically of Spitz- 
bergen; its air is like champagne; thunder is almost un- 
known there ; you can live and thrive with very little sleep. 
It sounds perfectly delightful, and I have no doubt that it 
is, but I cannot help suspecting that Mr. Gordon had to 
encounter as much mist and fog as was convenient ; and as 
the summer is short I do not think Spitzbergen is in any 
danger of an invasion of tourists. But all the same it is a 
pleasing picture that he has given us, and his photographs are 
so excellent that it would be an impertinence to praise them. 

I opened Balph Carey (Hutchinson) with no prejudices 
in its favour. I didn’t like the publisher’s advance review, 
nor did the face of Balph, as interpreted by the artist. of 
the book-jacket, fascinate me. However I soon began to 
sit up and take notice. Balph, indeed, the unloved son, the 
mystic, the romantic, never quite emerged from the shadows ; 
his brother Billy, the favoured and shallow, took shape 
more clearly, being easier. But Elizabeth, who loved our 
Balph and so firmly and sensibly refused to let him escape 
from the knowledge of the fact, was, I thought, a perfect 
darling. No, not a perfect darling. On the contrary, which 
was just where Lady Miles showed her discretion; so 
too the Mrs. Field who captured Balph and seduced him*^ 
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by working on his pity was, though unpleasant and un- 
satisfactory and unsci'upulous, not without, her good and 
her pathetic side. The whole book shows the author to be 
able to obserre closely, to handle a pen with skill and to 
have a keen sehsitiyeness to beauty, which she perhaps 
transfers too generously to to Elizabeth, to her 

friend Phyllis and (I believe) to Phyllis's dressmaker. Nor 
does the author fail to live up to one of her own apothegms, 
“ Vision without humour is bereft of half its loveliness 
and of half its truth.” 

Columbus may have discovered America, but it has been 
left to a succession of British explorers to discover the 
forty-eight States of the Union. Dr. Walter E. Hadwen, 
the very latest of these pioneers, having toured the West- 
ern Hemisphere from Boston to San Francisco while lectur- 
ing apparently in the cause of anti- vivisection, has come 
back full of impressions. It would, one feels, have shown 
more originality on his part to have refrained from putting 
them into book form, but, since he has a genial way of 
writing, perhaps _ his i ,,, 


OIECUMSTANTIAL EVIBEKOE. 

JRaleigh^s Valet. Sia Walter must, ’ave bin drinkin’ ’eavy yesterday. 
Bin rollin’ in the mud, ’e ’as.” 


friends were justified 
in over-persuading him. 

In First Impressions of 
America (Hutchinson) , 
aU who are interested 
in this kind of geo- 
graphical research may 
learn with more or less 
gmazement that New 
York is a very large 
city with many tall 
buildings, that a sur- 
prising lot of water j 
goes over Niagara, and ! 
that the Mormons have i 
a temple at Salt Lake 
City. Earnest inquirers 
may further make some 
acquaintancewith Ame- 
rican history, to the ex- 
tent, at any rate, of 
hearing that the War 
of Independence was 
solely due to the tyr- 
anny of the English monarch — a distinctly “first im- 
pression” this — or that once upon a time a sad dispute 
arose between the Northern and the Southern States. 
Finally it may be ascertained that American men are 
hospitable and inquisitive, American ladies capable and 
not too readily abashed. No one will gather from this 
record, it might be added, that there are any slum quarters 
over there,' or Labour problems, or elections unduly con- 
tested. First impressions that include nothing less pleasant 
than garden cities and automobiles all round are certainly 
too ^pod to be dissipated by second thoughts. Perhaps 
that IS* why all the explorers come home again. 

Mr. Jack Oeawforb’s I Walked in Arden (Heinemann) 
is an enthusiastic and almost unmitigated idyll of Anc^lo- 
Ameriean love-making and money-making, a type of book 
which owes, I think, its present exorbitant popularity to 
our natural revulsion from the exalted bluff of war-time 
best-sellers. Its hero is a young chemist, Ted Jevons, who 
is born in New York, brought up in Hampstead, educated 
at an American University, returns to England and has 
igst time to foster a Charles LAMB-like passion for London 
back to take over the research- work of an 
r^u'factory on one of the Great Lakes. The contact of 


his youthful English fastidiousness with the men, methods 
and menus of Deep Harbor is described with humour and 
discernment; and it is not until Ted meets Helen Clay- 
bourne that the book becomes, for better or worse, un- 
deviatingly true to type. An old drug-taking chemist adds 
the needful touch of melodrama by plotting Ted's murder; 
but obviously nothing can stop that conquering hero from 
sailing for England with Helen. The subsequent unhappy 
ending is, to my mind, a mistake. Mr. Crawford's pathos 
is at present less sensitive than his humour, and he has not 
perceived that, while it is quite in the romantic tradition to 
kill off your heroine with tuberculosis, there is nothiog 
more fatal to the glamour of a death-bed than a too precise 
use of medical terminology. 

In Wild Nature and Country Life (Fisher Unwin) 
the author, who prefers to remain “ A Woodman ” and an 
Englishman, apologises, quite unnecessarily, for (a) being 
born in America ; (h) publishing. Many true naturalists 
are Americans (despite a prejudice against some American 

, 1 natural historians), and 





his little faggot of pa- 
pers, ranging from fox- 
hunting to the flail, 
needs no bush. The 
author is, I gather, a 
professional forester ; I 
don't mean a Highland 
stalker ( wha ever hearrd 
tell o' trees in a forest ?), 
but of good Midland 
stock, Anakim, who for 
generations have fol- 
lowed the land, living 
by it and on it, and of 
whom their son seems 
worthy. I've read 
these pleasant papers 
with interest ; there is 
attraction in their sim- 
plicity, real love of Na- 
ture and hot hatred of 
cruelty and destruction. 
A caviller might carp at 
the recurren ce of n ames 
like “ Lady of the Woods '' for a silver birch (which is the 
prettier?) and “Grey Drummer” for a rabbit; but I 'm no 
caviller. Two things, however, give thought. We are told 
that foxes suppress 'their scent at will. That the scent of a 
sinking fox weakens with the strength of the animal is, we 
know, the case, but this is not by will of the fox, surely? 
And does an otter often jump into the water like a dog ? I 
have never seen otters enter or leave water but with the 
smoothness of oil. I like my “Woodman,” and he is as 
fond of water-voles as I am myself, so when next I buy a 
near home Nature book for a young person it- shall be his. 
There^is a sympathetic foreword by Mr. H. J. Massinoham, 
in which,- however, he couples the author with Aotceon (a 
“Peeping Tom” of a fellow), and, as “A Woodman” 
admits that he is no classical scholar, this seems rather 
too bad of Mr. Massingham, doesn't it ? 

Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“ I don’t think Sheridan actually stated how old Mrs. Malaprop in 
‘ The Rivals ’ was supposed to be ; but, judging by her bouncing 
son, Tony Lumpkin, one imagines a lady of at least forty-five.” | 

Local Palmer. 

This . insinuation would have sent Mrs. Malaprojh 'we feel 
sure, into a fit 'of what she called “ the hydrostatics.” 
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The collection of German marks as a archaeologists, 
hobby is another form of Zero worship. 


is a great improvement on the British There is now posted at the main 


method of employing bloodhounds and entrance to the Guildhall a notice that 
archaeologists. .u it is forbidden, among other things, 


hobby is another form of Zero worship. to take the eggs of the honey-buzzard 

Last week showers of small toads fell and the corncrake. It is very thought- 
At the next 01 }TOpic Games it is in the vicinity of Chalons-sur-Saone. ful of the City Fathei^fe to put up such 
estimated that, if he enters, King Con- Local weather-prophets declare that a reminder in a conspicuous place, as it 
STANTiNE will Carry off all the Sprinting they had been thinking it looked un- is in just such little matters as these 
handicaps. o, commonly like toads. that^a busy man, hurrying to and from 


"With reference to the newspaper head- The ! 
line, “ What the Turks Miss,” we may place ii 
be pardoned for saying that whatever month, 
iti is, it isn*t war. r 


We note that Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill have been ' to a 
cinema show together. This 
reminds us that one of Mr. 
Churchill’s ambitions is be- 
lieved to be some day to play 
polo against the Fo^lr Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, 

With reference to the presen- 
tation of a fragment of Mount 
Everest to the Pope, who is 
much interested in mountaineer- 
ing, it is not generally known 
-that he uses a chunk of one 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s perora- 
tions as a paper-weight. 

sl< 

The Prime Minister has re- 
fused to receive a deputation of 
mayors on the question of be- 
ginning the new battleships. 
The supplementary question 
therefore arises, ‘‘What is the 
use of a mayor ? ” 

* 

According to a gossip-writer 
an officer who has been pro- 
moted to the command of a 
Guards battalion saw a good 
deal of fighting in the War. His 
experience supports the allega- 


Local ^veather-prophets declare that a reminder in a conspicuous place, as it 
they had been thinking it looked un- is in just such little matters as these 
commonly like toads. that a busy man, hurrying to and from 

the City, his mind full of other things, 
The Eussian Surgical Congress takes is apt to break the law without realising 
place in Petrograd at the end of this that he is doing so. 


It is expected that Trotsky I 






A railway porter at Waterloo 
is reputed to have made eight or 
nine pounds a day in tips. On 
the other hand, some of them 
make quite a lot. 


reminds us that one of Mr. ^ ^ news agency report states 

Churchill’s ambitions is be- ^ seven - weeks - old duck- 

lieved to be some day to play ^ ^ |||K ^ , ling had been drowned in a 

polo Q^gB^inst the Fo2ir Horse?nen |||f /bucket of water. But for this 

of the Apocalypse. ^ | || | announcement we should have 

Everest to the Pope, who is ^ “Everybody should lie on 

much interested in mountaineer- right side” is the advice of 

ing, it is not generally known jp - ' i ^ medical man. The only ex- 

that he uses a chunk of one £ I ception, we gather,. is thepoli- 

of Mr. Lloyd George’s perora- | tician who can do it on both sides. 

The Prime Minister has re- ' ii^om Amerma, VolsteadIs 

fused to receive a deputation of starting a campaign to stop 

mayors on the question of be- —M ' MjBMV ^ divorces.'*AsMr, Yolstead was 

ginning the new battleships. ji iPNIif f Iril^j F'Vl largely responsible for the intro- 

.The supplementary question Jr w — duction of Prohibition, we fear 

therefore arises, “What is the _g |M r there is a danger of his develop- 

use of a mayor ? ” ^ ing into something of a kill-joy. 

According to a gossip-writer "" - . ^ A Eamsgate boy is reported 

an officer who has been pro- to have raided a fishing vessel, 

moted to the command of a . ^ " stolen money from a tea-room, 

Guards battalion saw a good Philatelist. Please will you ibll mb ie this niade off with a vicious hoi'se 

deal of fighting in the War. His i^ve-cent Paraguay is genuine ? The watermark ^ 

experience supports the allega- ^ fishy to me. pence and nearly burned down 

tion that the Peace was preceded by [will give a demonsjbration of the art of I a church. It is thought that, there are 


Keen Philatelist. Please will you tell mb if this 
1898 EivE-CENT Paraguay is genuine? The watermark 

LOOKS A BIT FISHY TO ME.” 


some skirmishing. 


carving a bourgeois. 


possibilities in this little fellow. 


The poetry of Burns is said to have The “Camel-Walk,” the newest dance, “Free Liberalism in Wales,” writes 
a remarkable vogue in China. This is is supposed to be an imitation of a camel a correspondent of The Daily News, 
only to be expected in a country where crossing the desert. In some quarters “ is greatly in need of a leader.” It 
the New Year’s celebrations last a fort- it is feared that this entails going an sounds a capital opening for a young 


night. abnormally long time without a drink, fellow with nice eyyS and a pleasant 

A pair of West African clock-birds A water-spout in the Tyrrhenian Sea 
(so called from their note), which are is reported by Le Petit Parisian to A Eussian is said to have invented a 
said to be related to the cuckoos, have have drawn two fishing vessels up into nine-stringed violin, thus converting a 
been presented to ^he Zoo. An effort is the skies until they disappeared. We musical intrument into a weapon, 
to be made to synchronize them with understand the matter has been re- 

Greenwich. ,,, ^ ported to the Horse Marines for action. Owing to the fact that he was getting 


fellow with nice eyyS and a pleasant 
voice. 51* * 


A Eussian is said to have invented a 


Greenwich. ,}; 

‘ * 

It is stated that in the Danish sys- 


:ted to the Horse Marines for action. Owing to the fact that he was getting 
* married that day, Antony Pentole, of , 
‘ The Welshman,” says Men's Wear, New York, was unable to attend tbeun- 


tem of registration of dairy produce the “ goes to London as a boy and fills the veiling of a monument commemorating 
history of every egg is known, so that majority of the jobs commanding a his death in action duriiig ;the War. 
it is possible to trace a doubtful one thousand a year or more.” But not if These are the irritating tfiflei that wear 
to the farm where_ it was laid. This the Scotsman sees him coming. a man out in time. 
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STILL SUBLIMES CONFIDENCES. 

(A 7 i attempt to fit Dr. Frank Gbane's 
idealisUc outbursts to some of the 7nore 
immediate problems of the day.) 

Eeparations. 

What ts the origin of mercy ? How 
did the human race ever come by the 
sentiment that there is a certain subtle 
pleasure in being kind ? I have a lurk- 
ing suspicion that the philosopher who 
shall solve this riddle for us will be 
setting his forefinger upon the electric 
button of truth. He will be switching 
on the arc-light of revelation. 

Oh, but there's a fine sweet dawn 
whnd in doing a generous deed 1 
The poet Swinbubnb wrote ; — 

‘‘And to give thanks is sweet, and to forgive.” 

Shakspeaee said : — 

“ The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth, as the gentle dew from heaven, 
Upon, the place beneath.” 

Spinoza — unfortunately the book- 
marker has dropped out of the Spinoza, 
but I am certain Spinoza said some- 
thing equally apt. 

'Whatever mind lui'ks behind the Uni- 
verse must be a forgiving mind. !Pate 
is loving. Money is the root of all evil. 
All debts are bad debts. 

A great Greek poet spoke of interest 
as ** the barren breed of metaL’* 

People say that money talks. Too 
often it talks punk. 

Show me a man who is cynical, vain, 
conceited, and I will show you a man 
who is owed ten dollars. - Show me a 
man with a hang-dog, hobo expression, 
and I will show you the man who has 
borrowed them. 

What is true of individuals is true of 
peoples, I will not go so far as to say 
that every debt between nations ought 
to be cancelled at once. That would 
be to come down out of the pink fluff I 
of generalities on to the brass tacks of | 
everyday life. But I do say that kind I 
hearts are more than gilt-edged bonds, 
and 'tis love, 'Us love that Jiiakes the 
wo7dd go round. 

1 do say, with Browning- : — 

“My own hope is the sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched.” 

And with Branois Bacon : — 

“ It is a mere and miserable solitude 
to want true friends, without which the 
world is but a wilderness.'* 

And with Spinoza (I have found the 
place again) : — 

“ Minds are not conquered by arms, 
but by love and generosity." 

And with Abraham Lincoln : — 

Have Charity. 

And with Ybw, the Matabele meta- 
physical poet : — 

Wuz'ulala Lalu. (Be kind.) 


Industrial Discontent. 

Sadness is not altogether an evil. 
Our souls are disciplined by pain. 

If we were created to be happy 
merely, we should miss much of the 
purport of existence. But we were not. 

We were put here to become great, 
and we become great not by seeking 
always for pleasure, but by accepting, 
as part of life’s battle, sorrow and pain. 

“ Nil desperandum " (Never despair) 
wrote the greatest of Latin poets, and 
there is a.Chinese proverb which says: — 
“ You cannot prevent the birds of sad- 
ness from flying over your head, but 
you may prevent them from stopping 
to build their nests in your hair.” 

Do7i't givuch. Bemember J. W. 
Eiley’s lines 

“ It ain’t no use to grumble and complain, 

It ’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice : 

When God sorts out the weather an’ sends 
rain 

W’y, rain ’s my choice.” 

And consider what Hbywood said : — 
“Content is a kingdom, and I wear 
that crown.” We cabinet kill Capitalism, 
for it is a naUml aristocracy and im- 
poses itself upon every form of state. 
Those ivho write advocating Commwi^ 
ism write mush. But we can destroy 
sectarianism, provincialism, caste, class- 
hate, chewing-gum, whiskers and spats. 

Concentrate on essentials. Our life 
is incomplete without both joy and 
sorrow. 

Toil on and look upwards. Some 
day,* somehow, we shall work out some 
feasible plan for justly distributing pro- 
fits and achieve the true brotherhood 
of man. 

Meanwhile let us repeat to ourselves 
with Egbert Louis Stevenson ; — 

“ The world is so full of a number of things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings.” - 

International Debates. 

The longer I live in the world and 
the more I see of it, and the more often 
I write articles for it, the more firmly 
do I become convinced that all institu- 
tions are evil. 

Nobody likes a committee. Nobody 
has a respectful admiration for a trust. 

When a group of people feel it ne- 
cessary to do anything,' they meet, they 
sit on chairs, smoke cigars, elect officers, 
make ^ speeches, postpone resolutions 
and go home to bed. Politics are a 
mujT^o jumbo. Parties are a fetish. Only 
personality counts. 

The six greatest men in the world were 
probably Adam, Confucius, Horace 
Bushnell, Og, Gog and Kant. None 
of them bothered about institutions^ 

All governments are bad. But where 
institutions are feeble, men can be 
great. - Souls bridge oceans and go out ^ 
to souls. More good may be done by one | 


heart speaking daily to sixteen million 
other hearts than by all the parliaments 
and secret chambers in history. 

This is the day of the prophet and the 
preacher, not of the tape-tied bureaucrat 
and the ground-grubbing ward-boss. 

“Three-storey men,” said Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “ idealise, imagine, 
predict ; their best illumination comes 
from above, through the skylight,” 
“By the soul only,” sang Words- 
worth, “ the nations shall be great and 
free.” 

Listen to sermo7is. Scrap poiv-wotos. 
Scrape the sky. Evoe. 

A SMOKEE’S MATCH. 

If you were Larranaga 
And I were Henry Clay, 

With double glow and single. 
Delight our smoke would mingle ; 
I ’d envy then no Aga, 

No Sultan, Sheik or Dey — 

If you were Larranaga 
And I were Henry Clay. 

If you were Latakia 
And I were dark Perique, 

I should not now be dodging 
About to find a lodging ; 

Than someone’s pipe, could we a 
More cosy hospice seek — 

If you were Latakia 
And I were dark Perique ? 

If you were stem of amber 
And I were meerschaum bowl, 
Across the silver junction 
I should, without compunction, 
Precipitately clamber 
To join *my second soul — 

If you were stem of amber 
And I were meerschaum bowl. 

If you were thick molasses 
And I a cabbage leaf. 

Then we should be a fixture 
In someone’s smoking mixture, 
And narcotise the masses — 

I therefore show no grief 
That you are not molasses, 

Nor I a cabbage leaf. 

More Glimpses of tlie Obvious. 

“ After reaching Rugby the engine was de- 
tached, and on being run into a siding the 
front driving-wheel fell from its axle. It is 
believed that the wheel was defective.” 

Sunday Paper. 

“ Life in Southern Ireland at the present 
time is not without its thrills.”— InsTi Paper. 

Our Courtly* Reporters. 

“ There is no truth in the statement that 
Viscount Lascelles, 3C.G., D.S.O., was kicked 
by a horse at York Races yesterday. It was a 
splash of mud, not the horse’s hoof, which 
struck Lord Lascelles in the chest. Lord 
Lascelles appeared to view the incident after 
the fashion of the fearless Master of Hounds 
he is known to be— he took the mud between 
his thumb and finger and threw it to the 
ground .” — Yorkshire Paper. 






Young Dreadnought, “Daddy, you said you’d take me down to bee the engine.” 


THE USES OF A GODMOTHEE. 

Phoebe is my god-daughter, and looks as if she escaped 
from Elf-land by accident, four years ago. I met her last 
week for the first time and was naturally nervous as to first 
impressions, but the path being paved with chocolates I 
was well received. 

Phoebe had just supped, as a clearly-defined high-water 
mark of milk demonstrated, and the penalty was being 
enforced. 

“ Wipe your mouth, darling,” said her mother, who is 
under the impression that she does not spoil her daughter; 
and then suddenly I felt the soft touch of Phoebe’s lips on 
my cheek and again on my neck, 

I v^on’t deny that I was flattered. 

“Phoebe,” said a patient voice, “I told you to wipe 
your mouth.” 

“ I have,” said Phoebe. wiped it on somebody.” 

“ A stranded whale, of the bottle-nosed species, 12 ft. long, was 
captured by fishermen at Kinghorn, on the Pifeshire coast.” 

, , - _ „ ^ Provincial Paper, 

Probably escaped from American waters. 

Prom “Answers to Correspondents” : — 

“M. M.-~You can obtain the perpetual fruiting Lloyd George 
Raspberry from any fruit tree nursery.”— ProzJmciaZ Paper, 

Our gardener (a Die-Hard) prefers to caU it a “continuous 
bloomer.” 


THE CHOCOLATE BUS. 

(A Chocolate BtiSj which has nothing whatever to do loith 
the London General Omjiibus Company, is now mnning 
in London,) 

Come listen, all you children who delight in cakes and 
sweets, 

To the legend of the Chocolate Bus that haunts the London 
streets ! 

I think some Fairy Godmother who *s fond of all of us 

Must have come to brighten London with the really Choco- 
late Bus. 

And when her notion catches on, as London grows less drab, 

We soon will have the Toffee Tram and Bull’s-eye Taxi-cab ; 

The Jujube Tube will follow, and the Nougat Motor-car, 

When people see how popular the Chocolate Buses are. 

I haven t chanced to see one yet, and don’t know where it 
goes — 

I expect it sometimes travels to Kay’s Palace in the Snows, 

The Witch’es House of Gingerbread must lie amongst its 
routes. 

And the great Estates of Carabas, controlled by Puss-in- 
Boots. 

The ordinary buses take your Mother into “ Town,” 

And^our Father to the “ City ” where he gets that worried 
frown, 

But the City and the Town are not a bit of use to us 

Who want to ride to Fairyland inside a Chocolate Bus ! 
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MOEE SPOETING THEOEY. - 

The theory of golf continues to en- 
gage the attention of writing people to 
an extent far beyond its deserts. The 
theory of other games is neglected. 
There is, for example, the game, in 
many ways similar to golf, which is 
played by three men when the street is 
under repair. The object is to hit a 
nail, a large nail, a very large nail in- 
deed, on the head with heavy iron clubs, 

I confess that I know very little about 
the game. I do not even know how the 
points are scored, whether one man 
plays the better ball of the other two, 
or scores simply for his own hand. But 
it is plain that the theory of the game 
has been neglected because the players 
have no friends on the Press, and that 
is a neglect I may at least endeavour 
to correct. 

At the outset one may note with ap- 
proval that this game is free from the 
effeminacy, the fastidiousness about 
clothes that is beginning to characterise 
golf. The players do not apj)ear in 
jasmine jumpers or in rainbow neckties. 
For them the game is the thing. '."Wilh 
the simple directness of unpretentious 
people they lay aside their coats and 
waistcoats and are ready to begin. 

As in golf, the main stroke is a swing. 
One hesitatesi to be dogmatic since one 
has never played the game oneself, but 
it may at least be suggested that the 
swing should be a full swing. A player 
with the limit handicap would no doubt 
be in less danger of bringing the club 
down on his toes if he lifted the head of 
it about a dozen inches and dropped it 
gently on the head of the nail, but this 
short’ swing is completely destitute of 
style and might conceivably lead to 
“barracking” among the spectators, 
who are usually very numerous. 

The club should be taken back quite 
boldly with both hands, and the eyes 
fixed on the nail. Any inclination to 
look up to see if the corner shop-is open 
yet should be firmly resisted until the 
stroke is completed. The player should 
stand firmly on the bottomor lower sides 
of his feet — with his boots on, of course. 
The boots are not really necessary to 
the stroke, but they may provide a use- 
ful protection in the event of the tee 
shot being sliced. The grip is import- 
ant, If the player is facing north the 
fingers of the left hand should go round 
the shaft of the club from west to east, 
and the fingers of the right hand from 
east to west. The best people let the 
thumb of each hand go round the shaft 
the opposite way from the fingers so as 
to balance the grip. Members of the 
Oolney Hatch club have experimented 
with all the fingers and thumbs of both 
hands wrapped round the shaft the 



same way, but the results have not been 
impressive. Fancy grips should be 
avoided. Attempts to let the first and 
third fingers go round the shaft one 
way and the second and fourth fingers 
some other way, like Virginia-creepers, 
have seldom been satisfactory. 

When the club is well under control 
it should be brought down in the direc- 
tion of the nail. There is more chance 
of hitting the nail if the club head is 
brought down somewhere in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

Each player should hit the nail in 
turn, or endeavour to do so. To hit 
out of one’s turn is not considered play- 
ing the game, and may lead to unpleas- 
antness. 

There is material for several large fat 


volumes in the theory of the game, but 
these preliminary observations may 
serve at least as an introduction to the 
subject. 

A Frugal Swain. 

“ The bridegroom’s giffe to the bridesmaid 
was a gold bracelet, and to the little train- 
bearers old safety-pins .” — Local Pajper, 

“The bonafides of some of our girls'who go 
about in white shoes and tennis frocks, and 
carry rackets have (sic) been challenged. It 
is said "that they don’t play and only adopt 
this style for show. The charge needs investi- 
gation, and perhaps at the same time a Select 
Committee might establish whether baggy 
breeches, sports coat, generous cap, and sling 
of clubs are necessarily the outward visible 
signs of he who plays at Pa^er. 

It might also consider the style “ of he ” 
who labours at journalism. 
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THE GARDEN PARTY. 

(A letter from Miss Patricia Fitzsmith^ 
luho is m Irela7id, to her mother in 
Engla7id.) 

Ballyhoggin, Thirsday, 
Dear Mummy,— I don't know if 
you 11 ever get this, but even if you 
don't you mustn't worry. The trains 
aren't going to Dublin. The engine- 
driver, who is a darling, always says 
to comfort us, “Well now, with the 
help of God we might let her out to- 
morrow." But when to-morrow comes 
he only takes her a litfcle run up and 
down the line for exercise. 

But I may send this letter by the 
local confectioner. He goes to Dublin 
this week and we don't ask why, be- 
cause we all think he 's in the Republi- 
can Secret Service, but it 's best not to 
know. Anyhow he always offers to 
post letters. 

Then, again, Aunt Kate was depend- 
ing on him to get her. a quiet day for 
the garden party. She 's been wanting 
to give a tennis party for a long time, 
but it didn't seem safe. However, we 
all agree that Ballyboggin isn't a bit 
like the rest of Ireland. They 've never 
had a murder here, and we don't believe 
the Ballyboggin people would hurt 
anyone ; it 's the other horrible people 
who try to^ stir them up. Left alone 
they 're quite happy standing round 
the public-house, talking and spitting. 

So Aunt Kate went to Murphy, the 
confectioner, and said in her nice, kind, 
impressive way, “ Mr. Murphy, I want 
to give a garden party next Wednesday, 
and I do hope the weather will be fine, 
and that nothing will interfere with 
things. I shall want some cakes from 
you." 

Murphy looked at the sky and said, 
“Please God, Mrs. Eitzroy, the day 
will be fine, but the wind's a trifle 
humoursome." 

Aunt Kate looked at him and said, 

“ I hope nothing will occur to upset 
anyone that day, Mr. Murphy. Some 
ladies are very nervous of firing. 1 
hope the roads will be clear." 

Murphy looked at the sky again and 
pid, “ I 'm sure no one would want to 
inconvenience yourself or the Doctor, 
Mrs.Pitzroy. Ho wan ever there 's some 
black strangers won't stop at any- 
thing. It 's'thim causes the trouble." 

Aunt Kate looked at him again and 
said, “ I 'm sure I can' leave myself in 
your hands, Mr, Murphy." 

Murphy said, “You can ^so, Mrs. 
PitOToy." So we really hoped ‘for the 
best, especially as the day was the 
only fine one of the week. 

Drilling was going on just as usual. 
You know the lovely bit of strand 
b^low the village. It 's just the place 


for drill. So the Pree State recruits and 
the Republicans use it turn about. The 
same sergeant, old Sergeant Quigley, 
drills them both. He says he 's quite 
impartial and he hopes they 'll all do 
him credit, but that he prefers the 
British Army himself. 

Everyone arrived early in the after- 
noon. The Leslies had nearly upset 
their motor in a trench and the two 
Kennys had been lifting their bicycles 
over trees and had got very warm. 
Mrs. Kenny had driven round about in 
the ass cart. She said her nerves had 
gone to pieces with the things she heard 
of other places. But we all agreed 
that Ballyboggin is quite different and 
that Uncle Dan and Aunt Kate couldn't 
be annoyed by anyone. 

We began to play tennis very happily, 
and had reached five all and deuce in 
the next game when there came a most 
awful fusillade quite near us. The 
Kennys, who know what real fighting 
is, took cover promptly in the herbace- 
ous border. They shouted to us to lie 
fiat at once. So Jack Leslie fell down 
on a rather damp piece of turf, I 
wanted to lie down, but I couldn't find 
a nice place for it, the rose bed looked 
too thorny and I couldn't bear to 
spoil the antirrhinums. Eileen Leslie 
wouldn’t lie down. Slie kept running 
about saying, “ What "fun ! do let 's go 
and watch." 

All the elders made for the house 
and I followed them. The noise was 
getting louder and louder. Some one 
had a machine-gun and the rifles never 
stopped. Old Mooney, the gardener, 
came out of the potting-shed to listen. 
He shook his head very solemnlv. 

“ Thim lads should mind themselves," 
he said, “they’ll be getting hurt if 
they 're not careful." He went on to 
say that he didn't know what the world 
was coming to and that no one showed 
consideration for the gentry. “ They've 
a right to go further off from the house," 
he added, and he wanted to go and tell 
them so, but I reminded him that far 
more civilians are shot than combat- 
ants, so he went back to the shed. 

I went into the drawing-room and 
found Eileen Leslie in the bay-window 
that looks down the sea road. 

“Oh! do come here, Patsy," she 
called, “ I've never seen a battle before, 
and it 's so exciting. They're shooting 
across the road. I don't know which 
! is which quite, but it 's awfully inter- 
esting. No one is hurt yet, I 'm glad 
to say." 

Then Aunt Kate appeared. She was 
very majestic and indignant. She said 
that people in windows always got shot 
and that we 'd probably both have lost 
legs or eyes or lives by the evening if 
we didn’t move. She had ordered tea 


at once in the morning-room, though 
Murphy’s cakes would stick in her 
throat, she declared. We found some 
of the elders sitting on the study floor 
playing bridge, and the Kennys had 
forsaken cover and were giving a lecture 
about gunnery to a mixed crowd of 
caddies and golfers who had taken shel- 
ter in the yard. The only person who 
was missing was Jimmy Leslie. They 
said he 'd gone for a priest and to fetch 
Uncle Dan for the wounded, Jimmy 
always was noble. 

After tea we went back to the tennis- 
court and there was no more excitement 
until Jimmy arrived in the motor with 
Uncle Dan and Father Ryan. Jimmy 
was terribly scratched and bruised with 
a fall from his bicycle, but he only 
wanted to look for the wounded. So we 
all went out and searched the surround- 
ing fields. We found heaps of spent 
cartridges but no casualties, until Uncle 
Dan gave a shout of horror and dismay. 
We all rushed to him and found him 
bending over the corpse of our dear old 
drake, Owen Roe. He always was a 
daring bird, and I suppose he would 
go to see the battle. He was shot 
through the head, poor Owen Roe I 
We brought him back and gave him a 
military funeral, as we 'd no heart to 
eat him. 

So that was the end of the bloodless 
battle of Ballyboggin. But of course 
Ballyboggin is the only decent village 
in Ireland, as Uncle Dan says. 

However Aunt Kate will probably 
always blame Murphy. 

Yours, Patricia. 

THE ELFIN PAINTER. 

When Summer suns grow fainter 
An(J' chilled birds cease to sing. 
Unseen the Elfin Painter 
Ascends his scaffolding. 

And, poised upon his ladder 
Against pur elm-tree old, 

Mixes his pots of madder 
And yellow and pale gold. 

On walls of green, grown duller * 
Through August's dust and rain. 

He lays a coat of colour 
To match the ripened grain. 

Rich bronze and red he mixes 
To paint the woodland rooms. 
Where fairies walk, and pixies, 

And elfin brides and grooms. 

When fields lie gold for gleaning 
And apple-boughs allure, 

At Nature's wide house-cleaning 
Here's one toils swift and sure. 
Whose crimsons, browns and yellows 
Make bright each woodland wall, 
And — hark, ye painter fellows ./— • 

Who makes no charge at all. 

W. H. 0. 
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BIRNAM WOOD. 

On my desk there lies a bag contain- 
ing twenty -four acorns, nice shiny 
acorns, and when you shake the bag 
they rattle together pleasantly — like 
that. 

They are waiting to be planted, and 
this afternoon I shall plant them for the 
fourth and positively the last time. Bor 
these acorns have been planted before. 
Three times they have started on a 
promising career as a stately 
avenue of oak-trees, and three 
times they have been exhumed 
again. Three times the family 
forest has had to tear up its 
roots and move to another 
place, and so you will under- 
stand why, when Angela and 
T speak of Birnam Wood, we 
mean the little bag containing 
twenty-four acorns which lies 
on my desk, and which rattles 
so pleasantly when you shake 
it — like that. 

There were thirty acorns in 
the bag when Angela *and I 
first went in for afforestation, 
but the exigencies of the service 
have claimed six of them. It 
is sometimes a difficult matter 
to find an acorn again when 
once it has been well and truly 
buried. 

, It all started a couple of 
j months ago, because Angela in- 
sisted from the very beginning 
that an ancestral home — even 
if only semi-detached — which 
is not surrounded by the family 
timber is ridiculous. Now some 
people inherit family "timber; 
some people buy it ready-made ; 
but comparatively few people 
grow it for themselves- This 
is our distinction, and when I 
first took Angela up to see the 
rapidly rising walls of the little 
house in the Garden Village 
which was to be our first 
ancestral home, I took the 
little bag with its thirty acorns in my 
^pocket. The walls were only three 
feet high at the time, but oak-trees 
grow slowly and there was really 
iittle, if any, time to be lost. And 
sb, while Angela tried to estimate 
the size*' of l the rooms with a view 
to carpets, or measured the piled-up 
window frames with a view to curtains, 

1 p^nt^ the avenue of oak-trees. They 
were a little crowded between the gate 
and the front-door, but then, if you 
take them in time, oak-trees are very 
like radishes, they can always be 
thinned out. 

, I gave a lot of time and attention to 
the planting of the avenue, and Angela 


gave a lot of time and imagination to 
her estimates for carpets and curtains, 
so that with one thing and another we 
put off going to see the house-agent to 
settle the thing finally until after our 
ancestral home had been sold to some 
one else. 

But it _was obviously impossible to 
leave the avenue where it was. The 
people who had bought the house might 
not be fond of oak-trees, and nothing is 
so upsetting as waking up some morh- 





CnEIOSITIES OP lilTEBATUEE. 

Me. Masefield peepaees his Moenihg Bath. 

ing and finding an avenue of oak-trees 
in your garden if you don’t care for 

them. Besides, although it might be 
their house it was our avenue. And 
so, surreptitiously, furtively, when dusk 
was falling, I recovered the acorns and 
put them back in their little bag. But 
there were only twenty-eight of them 
now; two had become lost to us for 
ever. They will be a couple of sturdy 
trees one of these days, but I expect 
our rights in them will have lapsed by 

then. 

The negotiations for the purchase of 
“ Honeysuckle Cottage ” were practi- 
cally completed when I again planted 
the avenue. There was more room at 


“Honeysuckle Cottage,” and the twenty- 
eight oak-trees, fourteen on either side 
of the path, were really a noble sight. 
We often used to go in the evenings 
and stand hand-in-hand and look at 
them and listen to the wind rustling 
their leaves. Angela even wanted to 
sling a hammock between two of the 
finest of them, but I felt that this would 
be taking too great a liberty with pro- 
perty which, after all, wasn’t really 
ours yet, and I dissuaded her, 

I But we didn’t buy “Honey- 
suckle Cottage.” The negotia- 
tions broke down over a mere 
detail, the price. 

So once more Birnam Wood, 
or as much as we could find 
of it," returned to its bag. I 
thought thelittlefellowslooked 
a bit pitiful as one by one they 
came up into the light of day, 
and I remarked upon it to 
Angela. ' 

“ We really must find a per- 
manent home for them soon,” 

I said. 

■ “And for ourselves too, ’’said 
Angela. 

I had an inspiration. “ Why 
not build one ? ” I said. 

If you build your ancestral 
home for yourself all you need 
is a field, and fields are easier 
to find than houses — there are 
more of them. Besides houses 
are all different, and you feel 
that you ought to see them all 
before deciding; but, as Dr. 
Johnson once pointed out, all 
fields are pretty much alike. 

And what a chance for Bir- 
nam Wood! What a noble 
avenue we could make of it 
with a whole virgin field to 
go at, and no’ house. The 
thought fascinated us ; indeed 
it did more, it decided us. 

We found on the outskirts 
of our little town a field which 
might have been made for 
us, for at regular intervals 
round the edges grew a dozen or more 
oak-trees. True, they were better grown 
than Birnam Wood, but we thought 
that if we planted our oak-trees at once 
and watered them pretty often they 
might catch the others up. So we lost 
no time, and soon our twenty-six noble 
oak-trees were marching bravely, two- 
by-two, across the field from the gate- 
way to the site of our as yet undesigned 
ancestral home. 

“ Won’t it be beautiful 1 ” said Angela 
ecstatically, clasping her hands . 

As a matter of fact it won’t.* *Of 
course we ought to have made inquiries 
about the field before planting the 
avenue, but we were so anxious to give 




it: a decent start. I consider that we 
were really less to blame than the 
Corporation. There was no reason that 
I could see why they should have 
bought just that particular field for an 
extension of the cemetery. 

When Birnam Wood came up for the 
third time things were beginning to 
look serious. As I pointed out to Angela, 
no decent wood can stand this sort of 
thing indefinitely. 

And then, two days later, the im- 
probable happened ; we found the per- 
fect house. What was more, there was 
ample room in the garden for all the 
oak-trees remaining to us. And, in- 
credible as it may sound, the house was 
for sale, and we were in time to buy it. 

But, with my pen already in my hand 
and my cheque-book open before me, I 
thought of the homeless wanderings of 
Birnam Wood and I paused. 

“Angela,’* I said, “I will buy this 
house on one condition.** 

“ What *s that ? ” she asked anxiously. 

“ That we call it Dunsinane.** 

Angela’s brows met in a puzzled frown. 

“ Why Dunsinane ? ** she said. 

“Because,” I replied, “while there 
is ample evidence that Birnam Wood 
came to Dunsinane, there is none that 
it ever left it.” 


So this afternoon I plant the avenue 
for the last time. Whatever happens 
to us, Birnam Wood is a fixture anyway. 

** Promotion. 

Payr. Lt. S. at own request, on ex- 

piration of foreign service leave.” 

Scots Paper. 

This will confirm the belief, current in 
Naval circles, that “Pay ” is the spoiled 
darling of the Service. 

A CONUNDRUM. 

What is this ? 

It is a common object of the London 
streets. In fact, London would not be 
London without it. 

It is most visible and active in August 
and December. 

You hardly ever see it in the country. 

You never see it at night. 

It was once so tiny as to be helpless. 
It is now helpful or nothing. 

Although once so tiny it would never 
be bigger than it is now. 

It is outside size. 

It would be terrible doubled. 

Although never larger than a hot- 
water bottle it can stop a motor-bus. 

It ought to be whiter than snow, but 
as the day wears on it isn’t. 


It is never so white as on occasions 
of State — such as Lord Mayor’s Day, 
Eoyal weddings, Arrivals of Foreign 
Eulers. 

Few sights are more welcome to timid 
persons. 

None are more unwelcome to the 
impatient. Indeed it can reduce the 
impatient to frenzy. 

It is at its best in the open air. 

He would be both a bold and foolish 
man who dared to resist it. 

No one shakes it till the evening. 

Unlike the barometer, its rise is more 
irritating than its fall. 

It is an impressive sight even to taxi- 
drivers. 

It causes us to lose trains and be late 
for meals and appointments. 

It has probably saved more lives 
than were lost in the War. 

None -the less it is the constant cause 
of rage and profanity. 

It is, very possibly, futile in the home. 

There is no appeal against it. - 

The Parisians could do with a few 
like it. 

When not working it- is the mo^t 
ordinary affair. 

It has certain superficial resem- 
blances to yours. 

{Oontinmd on jpa,ge 264, column 2.) 
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MAzSr ^ °=^> =0^ «»™ OH ? Fbelihg a bit like 


Friend (between bumps). “Wish I was — he was tied on.** 


. THE DIE-HAEDS. 

We are the Die-Hards. Not the 
political kind, but that sterner sort that 
bathe before breakfast all the year round. 
I say “ We ” are the Die-Hards and I 
say— and write — it with pride, for I 
have just joined that splendid body of 
men. It is only when I come to that 
phrase “ all the year round ” that I 
begin to think solemnly, even shudder- 
iiiglyi of that fair May morning when I 
pledged myself to uphold the proud title 
of “ Die-Hard.” I thought of it, that 
typically summer morning last week, 
when a clammy something like cold 
gravy splashed upon the bedroom win- 
dow and I lay snug beneath the eider- 
down listening to the local fog signals. 
I am beginning to wonder what I shall 
think about it in November— and on 
Christmas morning, when we still up- 
hold our title of Die-Hard, uncheered 
by cups of Beefo (free) or the stimulat- 
ing presence of the Press photographer, 
for Molesey Weir enjoys none of the 
Serpentine’s publicity. However, one 
morning at a time. The summer 
weather that was ours by right in July 
may be ours in actuality, perchance, > 
when winter comes. 


The Die-Hards, as a whole, present 
the appearance rather of a fierce religi- 
5 ous sect ; say, one of the sterner out- 
i gmwths of Mohammedanism. Every 
Die-Hard brings with him a mat. He 
: usually brings in addition a dog, but 
, the mat is indispensable. The mat is 
to undress upon. Eemember that dread 
phrase “ all the year round,” and you 
will understand the necessity for the 
mat. You may emerge from the water 
to find your mat covered with dust, 
soaked with rain, sleet or snow (accord- 
ing to season), subsiding gently into the 
mud or serving as a blotting pad for 
the dripping dog of some brother Die- 
Hard ; but a mat is indispensable by 
reason of its moral value. It helps us 
to realise that we are Die-Hards, self- 
respecting City men, and not, as libald 
lie-abeds might claim, perhaps, a gather- 
ing of mud-larks. 

There is no limit to the thrilling 
things you may do when in the water, 
but you must be out of it by eight 
0 clock. ^ The Thames Conservancy says 
so, and it sometimes takes a matutinal 
stroll to see that it is so. It has never 
been disappointed in its high estimation 
of our sense of discipline — no, not even 
yesterday morning. 


i The Colonel was the flrsji to descry 
the quasi-maritime uniform of the Con- 
servancy looming through the mist, and 
it was the Colonel who first realised that 
Sonny, a sprightly lad of sixty-two, 
was still in the water. The Colonel 
showed himself still the great man he 
was at Mons. With a gesture of the 
right eyelid he caused the red-capped 
head of Sonny, making shorewards, to 
disappear mysteriously. With an 
equally subtle movement of his left 
foot he amalgamated Sonny's pile of 
clothing with his own. N ow, according 
to all the rules of the game, what should 
have happened was just this: The 
Conservancy should have said “ Good 
Morning,” passed on, and Sonny would 
have emerged, a chastened and, for the 
future, more punctual man. A little 
out of breath, perhaps, from long im- 
mersion, but happy in that he had not 
“let us down.” 

I But see what actually occurred. The 
Conservancy (oh, the horror of it!) 
stopped to talk. When, after thirty 
seconds of conversation. Sonny’s head 
reappeared for the third time, his face 
was of an identical hue with his scarlet 
water-polo cap. I think we were all 
half afraid to look at the purple visage 
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which presently emerged to stare aghast 
at the unhappy Colonel, now dragged 
into a lengthy discourse upon dace by 
the leisurelyrepresentative of Law. It 
was clearly a question of Sonny’s breath 
and the Colonel’s nerve holding out to- 
gether. We were all sorry for Sonny, 
but sorrier for the Colonel when Con- 
servancy presently touched upon the 
subject of ‘‘ eel-bucks.” 

We sighted Sonny (like some sort of 
buoy, scarlet as to the top-half, black as 
to the lower) once more during that 
conversation. Seeing that the Colonel 
w^as our natural spokesman we waited 
for his lead as to the next development. 
We just gazed drearily at the spot where 
Sonny last was seen — much farther out 
and near the weir-man’s barge. Time 
passed — but there must obviously be 
a limit to the Colonel’s drying — the rest 
of us were already fully clothed. With 
shaking hands the unhappy warrior 
smuggled on his friend’s (his late 
friend‘’s?) socks. In a kind of dream 
we watched him by a species of leger- 
demain attire himself in two vests, a 
waistcoat, two shirts and a sweater 
much too small for him. Betw^een fol- 
lowing the law’s chit-chat and watching 
for bubbles the Colonel was far too 
shaken to discriminate, he simply forged 
his way through the pile of garments, 
taking everything as it came. It was 
not until the miserable man was con- 
fronted with Sonny’s nether garments, 
and was obviously wondering if he might 
venture to festoon himself with them 
as with a species of cummerbund, that 
the Law slowly retired. , , . 

“ Just strolled along to see the lock- 
keeper about those eel-traps — not to 
look after gentlemen, of course , . . 
ha, ha, ha ! ” 

We are all of us, I fear, too apt at 
times to be callous to the sufferings of 
others. When Sonny appeared imme- 
diately upon the Law’s retirement, 
gleefully full of the cunning which had 
prompted him to make his way under 
water to the weir-man’s barge, dive 
beneath, come up the other side, and 
climb on board for an early cup of cocoa 
with the venerable weir-keeper — when, 

I I say, he explained all this to what was 
left of the Colonel, one of us at least 
I must confess to being almost disap- 
pointed. 

I did so want to see what the Colonel 
would have done with Sonny’s boots. 



\ 



Woman genebally arbanges 

HER COIFFURE — 




An Evergreen. 

*‘Miss Venne, known as ‘the actress of 
1,000 parts,* was 7 years old last May.” 

Evening Pa;^er, 


**E. Barton, of the Glendale 0.0., Forest 
Gate, against Forest Gate Y.M.O.A., took 
six wickets with each ball of an over. The 
Y.M.O.A. side totalled 6, and the last man in 
made 5 of them .” — Cologne Post, 

At Forest Gate, we gather, they play 
thirty -seven a side. 


“ Six-Year-Old Boy’s Ascent op Snowdon. 

Aged six years, Eonald , who is staying 

at Bangor, ascended and descended London 
last week .” — Manchester Fairer, 

Vve are ashamed to say we never 
noticed him. 



TO SUIT HER HAT — 




AUTOMATICALLY — 



HIS COIFFURE. 


Marriage d, la Turque. 

“The bride was charmingly attired in 
ivory striped radiant, with an overdress of 1 
and sequins, and carried a sheaf of har 
lilies .” — Welsh Pa;per. 

From “ Situations Eequired ” : — 
“Parlourmaid (head), equal to butler.’* 

' Daily Paye 

But how can she tell until she m 
him? 
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Small Boy (who has heen told he must drinJc the bride's health). *‘Eugh! Bride’s health is nasty. May I have some 

GINGER-BEER?” 


AUTUMN NIGHTS. 

Poets have hymned the nights of June that fair and faery 
are, 

Nights when the sunlight lingers late, banishing moon and 
star; 

When the lily and rose are scarce asleep ere the new day’s 
clarions ring-; 

When the dark is short and the day is long and the shining 
sun is king. 

But one who has wandered oyer the world by East and 
South and West, 

He knows the worth of a friendly face and he finds old 
friends the best 

And so when the roses of June are done right welcome he 
extends 

To the darkling nights of the autumn tide that fill the sky 
with friends. 

For men are many and prone to change and the trusted men 
betray, 

And the sunniest' day is a thankless thing with the faces of 
friends away ; 

And he who has wandered over the world fearful of men 
must grow, 

And gives his heart to the stars above and a darkened 
earth below. 

For whether a tramp on the bills of Home where the 
heather oceans heave, . 

Or bucketing South by the Baiter Lakes at the end of a 
vanished leave, 

Let men be bountiful or deny, let daylight dazzle or dim, 

Vega and Eigel and Eegulus will keep their tryst with him. 


Whether it ’s green seas west of Galle or the wet woods of 
Tavoy, 

Whether the crests of the Nilgiris or the beaches of 
Minikoi, 

Whether the dawn be merry or sad, the day bring profit or 
loss. 

There will not fail when the dark comes down the Centaur 
- and the Cross. 

Wherefore do wandering men rejoice in the nights of a 
northern June, 

But — bearing in mind that Junes are short and that winter 
followeth soon, 

That faces are many and friends are few and tlie life men 
live is lone — 

Are wbll content with the darkling nights that bring back 
into their own 

The old companions set in the sky, remembered friends and 
known. 

Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

, “ The British National Opera Company is, first and foremost, a 

co-operative concern. Sphinx-like, it arose out of the ashes of the 

rseecham Opera Company. Paper. 


“The system which is 10,000 light years away consists of two 

another at a distance of about 
55,0^,000 miles at speeds of 128 and 154 miles per second re- 
spectfully.”— PocaZ ^ 

55,000,000 miles is indeed a respectful distance. 


At the recent esamination of a Forest college in India one 
of the students, answering a question about bridle paths, 
wrote, “ The bridal path is often steep and difficult,” and 
the examiner, a much-married man, gave the lad full marks. 
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LALLUBHArS 

Mr- Lallubhai stands and smiles And oi 

On the steps of his fairy store^ pel 



Luring you in to those silken piles, 

To the glitter of gems galore. 

And you’ll walk, maybe, down the 
splendid aisles 

In the glare of the morning light — 
But the time to visit Lallubhai’s 
Is the middle of the night. 

For it ’s then that the manager takes 
his rod 

And taps on a Canton urn. 

And the big bronze Buddhas begin to nod 
And the joss-sticks start to burn, 
W'hile djinns and boggarts and all 
things odd 

Oscillate weird and white — 

That ’s what happens at Lallubhai’s 
In the middle of the night. 

Then Mr. Lallubhai starts to play 
On a Persian flageolet. 

And the Chinese trousers wriggle and 
sway 

And the pale kimonos fret. 

Till, quit of the pegs where they hang 
by day, 

They join in the merry rite — 

That ’s what happens at Lallubhai’s 
In the middle of the night. 

There are Japanese boxes in neat little 
rows. 

Boxes that burst in half | 

At the passionate pressure of magical | 
hose j 

Suddenly filled with calf ; 1 


And out jump the plump little legs 
pell-mell. 

Dancing for sheer delight— 

That ’s what happens at Lallubhai’s 
In the middle of the night. 

For supper all that a spook may 
wish. 

That an oufe can need, is theirs, 

A cocoanut head and a tortoiseshell 
dish. 

And imitation pears ; 

Ivory plantains and flexible fish 
To whet the appetite — 

That ’s the banquet at Lallubhai's 
In the middle of the night. 

And if a customer pass that way. 

He is met by a beaming host. 

Who shows him his treasures and bids 
him say 

J ust what he fancies most ; 

But should that customer wish tc 
pay, 

’Twould be a most grievous slight— 
For everything’s free at Lallubhai’s 
In the middle of the night. • 

So if it’s a rug that you wish to 
own. 

Or a carved Tibetan chair, 

A Burma tusk or a precious stone. 

Or a cloak that the Arabs wear. 
Don’t go to that store of a morn and 
groan 

That money is far too tight — 

But come along down to Lallubhai’s 
In the middle of the night. J. M. S, 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “CLIO.” 

rv’. 

“ Keep close to the coasts and have 
courage,"' said the French Admiral in 
the twelfth and last paragraph of^ his 
Sailing Instructions to the West African 
convoy. And that has been our work- 
ing motto. It is indeed a wise and 
pleasant thing to have the land, how- 
ever rocky, within reasonable swimming 
distance. And on a stormy night the 
Mariner does well to keep the lights of 
Bournemouth in sight, reminding him 
that after all there are worse places 
than the sea. 

But not many. And looking through 
the Log of this tremendous voyage on 
the high seas, I see that 
the really great mo- 
ments were those we 
spent upon the land, 
recuperating. What 
goodly and joyful places 
are the Saloon Bars of 
the Harbour Inns at 

> j “ j ^ > 

and ! Bo not mis- 
understand me. There 
are yachtsmen, I know, 
who are content to dine 
and sleep upon their 
yacht in carefully se- 
lected havens, joining 
it by train at the next 
port ; but we are not of 
those. All our sailing 
has been done by sea. 

I merely remark — How 
goodly and joyful it is 
to arrive at the places 
mentioned on the South 
Coast ! 

And this is odd, when 
you consider how thick 
upon that coast is the 
generation of evil men. 

Few, indeed, are the inn-keepers like 
Mr. Treasure of the “Greyhound*’ at 

, a man of such benignity and tact 
that it was as much as we could do to 
make him present us with a bill. Food, 
wine, and dry clothes were heaped upon 
us, and, if he could in any way contrive 
it, gratis. All other hotel-keepers have 
invariably made us pay for everything 
we had — the low skunks. 

Then there was the simple, unspoiled 
community of . Late one night, 
sailing like an angel in the cloudy moon- 
light, the Clio came swiftly into a place 
called Bead Man’s Cove, a place of steep 
beaches and high forbidding cliffs, a 
small edition of Gibraltar, but without 
the harbour. It stands wide open to 
the south-west, and if the wind blows 
from that quarter, a huge sea comes out 
. of the Atlantic, and, snatching up the 
Mariner’s ridiculous boat, batters it 


to fragments on the toughest kind of 
rock. 

“ In 1823,” says the little book cheeri- 
ly, “ in a westerly gale, three transports 
were smashed to pieces in Dead Man’s 
Cove, with great loss of life.” 

But to-night the wind was easterly, 
and we were very wet. The Clio headed 
gaily for the dusky shore. Peter and I 
stood in the bows, gingerly preparing 
the intolerable anchor. 

Out of the darkness came a gruff but 
helpful voice : — 

“ Boat ahoy ! You can’t anchor 
there.” 

“Can’t 11” said Peter, and let the 
vile thing go. 

After that, as is the custom oi the 



FROM THE GUN-ROOM. 

“I SAY, I’VE HAD AH ABSUBD LETTER FROM MY TAILOR, 
INSISTS OH MY PAYING THE BILL. HoW WOULD YOU TACKLE HIM ? ” 

Second Midshijpman, “You might begin, *Sir, Yours received. 

FEBRIHG TO THE HAT THROUGH WHICH YOU WERE TALKING . . . ” 

sea, we rapidly rowed ashore. Suddenly 
out of nowhere appeared some thirty 
shadowy figures. Ah ! the rough good- 
hearted fishermen, how they ran down 
the beach to meet us, and with glad cries 
hauled the dinghy up the precipitous 
beach, with many a “ Ha ! ” and “ Ho ! ” 
and'also “ Up she comes ! ” 

“ Cheerily, my lads ! ” I cried, bend- 
ing my body with a will, but taking care 
not to strain myself. 

Yes, they were glad to, see us, those 
fisher-folk. We loaded them with 
thanks. They would not accept them. 

What did they want? we wondered. Ah ! 

It was years, one gathered, since any 
Mariner had been fool enough to anchor 
in that place, and all their minds were 
full of that occasion. One veteran, with 
the splendid camaraderie of the sea, 
proceeded to predict every kind of 
misfortune for the Clio. The others 


crowded behind him, muttering grimly 
in the moonlight, like the Chorus of a 
Greek play ; and every now and then 
the word “ Eedwing ” came to our ears, 
and always with the hint of doom. 

“ This be a terrible bad place to lie,” 
said the veteran proudly. 

“ Ay, ’tes a wicked place,” ssyd an- 
other, with gusto. “ Happen the wind 
goes westerly, she ’ll be on they rocks 
in no time.” 

“ Ay,” boomed the Chorus gleefully, 
“she will so.” 

' “ What weight anchor have you ? ” 
asked the Chorus-Leader. 

“ About a ton,” said I,^ having had 
some dealings with the thing. 

“ That won’t hold her, nor two tons 
neither,” was the sor- 
rowful reply. ‘ ‘ Terrible 
bad holding that be. 
Now if that was my 
boat d’ you know what 
I’d do?” 

“ No,” said the Cap- 
tain politely. 

“1*11 tell you what 
I’d do if that was my 
boat. I’d put three or 
four young fishermen 
aboard, so ’s they *d be 
handy if the wind went 
west. D’ ye see that 
moon ? ” he added with 
sudden intensity, grip- 
ping the Captain’s 
shoulder. 

“ I see it,” said the 
Captain. The moon 
looked perfectly nor- 
mal. 

“ Westerly wind, for 
sure,” said the wise old 
liar. 

“ Ay, ’tis a wester- 
ly moon,” boomed the 
chorus. 

“ Well, I ’ll risk'it,” said the Captain; 
“ the fact is, I wouldn’t ask any of you 
to spend a night in that boat. She ’s 
not fit for human consumption. You ’d 
get your feet wet. She leaks.” 

“Is that so?” said one hopefully. 
“ Maybe she ’d want pumping out 
during the night?” 

“Happen she’d sink before morn- 
ing,” said another. 

“ I wouldn’t like to see her sink 
where she ’s lying now,” said the leader. 
“ ’Tis a wicked place for a boat to sink. 
Terrible deep watter that be. Fifty 
fathom, or more.” 

“ Sixty,” corrected another. 

“ More like seventy,” said a fifth. 
“ D ’ye mind the Bedwing ? ” 

“ Ay, the Bedwing," said every man 
darkly. 

“ Well, I ’ll risk it,” said the Captain 
again. “ Where *s the nearest hotel ? ” 


TT-p. 

Re- 
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ZOOLOGICAL. 
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In the pale light an expression of 
infinite reproach was visible on all those 
weather-beaten faces. It was almost 
more^ than we could bear. But we 
bore it. We went away to bed. 

Next morning when we leapt from 
our beds about noon, the wind was 
still safely north-east, and the Clio 
still rolled bonnily in the August rain. 
Circumstances prevented us from sail- 
ing that day. All day it rained, and we 
chafed in the billiard-room, sighing for 
the open sea. And all day the thirty 
fishermen leaned gloomily against The 
Crab and Mackerel,” staring the lonely 
Clio out of countenance. When we 
returned from pumping her out, willing 
hands did not haul the dinghy up the 
beach. But one of the honest fellows 
observed : — 

“ I wouldn’t leave that boat with no 
one in ’er to-night, I wouldn’t, not if she 
was mine. Wind ’s going westerly.” 

“Not to-night,” I said, knowingly. 
“ Do you see that cloud ? ” 

“ Ay.” 

^ “ That ’s a sure sign,” I said. “ Be- 
sides, it ’s Monday.” 


The man looked at me with a new 
respect, as one sailor looks at another. 

Next morning, sure enough, the wind 
was south-west, light but freshening. 
The CZio had already dragged her anchor 
and was appreciably nearer the rocks. 
Just before going on board to get up 
sail we happened to enter the inn — to 
replenish our water- jars. All the fisher- 
men were there, all discussing the Clio, 
but now, it seemed, with a new hope- 
fulness. A bright fire burned in the 
grate, and, after all, there is nothing 
like the cheerful fires of August. 

“ Good-day, Captain,” cried the vet- 
eran. “What be you hurryin’ away 
for? Bide along here another night 
and go away with the marnin’ tide, 
Captain.” 

“ Ay, /tis a fine little harbour, so it 
is,” said another. “ You ’ve no need to 
sail to-day, Captain.” 

“ Wind’s getting up,” saidwe. “ She’s 
dragged a long way already.” 

“Not she — she ’s never moved an 
inch,” they -cried. “Wind's droppin’, 
Captain. Don’t you leave us. Captain.” 

Loyal fellows — they had learned to 


love us. We gave them beer. But as 
we parted I said to one of them : — = 

“ Do you mind telling me about the 
Bedioing 7 ” 

“Ah ! ” ha answered, with a friendly 
wink. “^Why, Sir, she ran on they 
rocks las’ September and kep’ us all in 
firewood ever since. We be terrible 
short now. We thought maybe you’d 
help us out like.” And he looked with 
melancholy at the dying fire. 

“ WeU, you ’ll never burn our boat,” 
I told him. “ She ’s much too wet.” 

“ You never know,” he said kindly. 
“ Good-bye, Sir — and come again.” 

A.P. H. 

“ The Paradox of the Prince of Wales . . . 
His cap is velvet, turned up with ermine and 
having a tassel of golf on the crown.” 

Scots JPaper, 

Very appropriate for the Captain-elect 
of the Eoyal and Ancient. 

“A ripe, raw apple is one of the easiest 
vegetable substances for the stomach to deal 
with, the whole process of indigestion being 
completed in about eighty-five minutes.” 

WeeJcly Paper, 

Every schoolboy knows this. 
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THE WISHING PIPE. 

I HAVE an aunt "who lias fallen into the bad habit of re- 
membering my birthday. I say bad habit because she is 
one of those people who always remember that they have 
remembered one’s birthday, and who if, as so often happens 
in the case of my aunt, they have marked the occasion by 
the presentation of a knitted neck- tie of particularly ghastly 
hue, expect to see it worn day in and day out, regardless of 
fashion or congruity of back-ground, until the cycle of the 
months brings round another birthday and with it another 
tie if anything more revolting than the first. 

Yesterday rounded off one more of my allotted three score 
and ten years, though I did not realise the fact until just 
before lunch, when one of Mr. Kell away’ s assistants brought 
a small parcel addressed to me in my Aunt Agatha’s spidery 
hand, and containing an offering “ to dear Mark, on his forty- 
third birthday, from Aunt Aggie.” 

I opened it with a feeling of dull foreboding. With what 
fresh sartorial atrocity was I to be compelled to decorate my 
person ? Hideous memories of last year’s woollen waistcoat 
surged up in my mind as I cut the string. 

But Aunt Agatha’s imagination had taken her farther 
afield this time; it was a pipe, and a handsome pipe at 
that, straight-grained, with an aristocratic silver band round 
; its waist, and a patent arrangement at the bottom of the 
I bowl for ensnaring the nicotine. On the side of the stem 
was carved the trade-mark “ Magick.” 

“ Good old Aunt Aggie ! ” I thought as I turned it over ; 
“I wanted a new one badly. I will christen it after lunch.” 

Now I do not know whether this fact has any bearing on 
the rest of my story, but I set it down here and the reader 
must judge : we had treacle duff* for lunch; treacle duff and 
XXXXX Ale ; moreover there is in my study an extremely 
comfortable arm-chair. 

There is something luxurious and extravagant about the 
ease with which tobacco is slipped into the bowl of a brand- 
new pipe ; no knocking out of hardened dottle is needed, no 
dentistry with a rusty penknife ; just a gentle downward 
pressure of the thumb, the application of a match, a soft 
inward breath, and a delicious blue haze rolls up before the 
eyes. No, this is not an advertisement. 

I cannot say how long I had been sitting enjoying the 
use of my aunt’s gift before I felt a cold draught blowing 
down the nape of my neck, and looking round saw that the 
study door was wide open. Eising, with a feeling of annoy- 
ance, to shut it, I was startled to see a man seated in the 
arm-chair opposite to mine. 

He had the appearance of extreme old age, his beard and. 
hair were of unusual length, and he was dressed in a long 
flowing robe of some grey material. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” I said rather irritably, “I 
didn’t see you come in. But I wish to goodness you ’d shut 
the door after you.” 

“There now,” exclaimed the stranger, getting up and 
closing the door, “that’s one of ’em gone! You’ve onlv 
got two wishes left now. It really was very careless of you, 
and you could so easily have shut it yourself too. Still,’ 
I suppose you couldn’t be expected to know.” 

“Upon my w’’ord, Sir ” I burst out ; but my visitor 

held up a deprecating hand. 

“Now for Heaven’s sake don’t be hasty,” he said, “or 
you [11 ruin all your chances. Allow me to explain.”’ He 
motioned me to my chair, and I sat down. “ I am the 
Genie of the Pipe.” He said this slowly and impressively, 
and looked at me as though he expected me to fall down 
and worship him. But I was angry and not in the least 
impressed. 

“If you Ve come about the drains,” I said, “you’ll have 


to see my wife, but she’s not in at present. Call again 
to-morrow morning.” 

“You mistake my meaning,” said the old man ; “I am 
the Genie of the Pipe — the pipe you are smoking. Whoever 
smokes it may have three wishes granted, and three only. 
You have already exhausted one. You have two left.” 

“ Then I wish you would stop talking arrant rubbish and 
explain who you are and what you are doing in my study.” 

“I am the Genie of the Pipe,” chanted the stranger in 
a dreary monotone, “ and I stay on now merely to grant 
you your third and only remaining wash. Think well before 
you use this power.” And he rose to go. 

“Hold on a moment,” I said, jumping up, “don’t go 
yet ; I think I get the idea. I suppose I can wish for any- 
thing, material or abstract ? ” 

“ Your wish, no matter what, shall be granted. But be 
careful.” 

‘“ I see. Then supposing I wish that I may never die ? ” 
“ You will live for ever.” 

“ What if I were to commit suicide ? ” 

“You would fail.” 

“How very uncomfortable! Wait a bit, though; give 
me time.” I thought for a moment, and the brilliant idea 
came to me. 

“ I ’ve got it ! ” I cried. “ I wish — I must get this right 
— I wish that all my wishes from now until the end of 
my life may be gratified. There — I think that 's done you.” 

But the old man had vanished and my pipe had gone 
out. 

My wife says I must have fallen asleep in my chair ; slie 
says I always do after lunch. I wonder. But I am keep- 
ing Aunt Agatha’s pipe until my brother-in-law comes io 
stay with us. Then I shall tell him the story and get him 
to try it. 

Meanwhile I have done nothing to test the efficacy of 
my third wish. Here goes : — 

I wish all this had never happened. That ought to give 
the old gentleman something to think about ! 

THE ONLY POSSIBLE PEOEESSION. 

[A daily paper kindly points out, as a consolation to ugly people, 
that “ the endeavour to look one’s best exerts a reaction upon the 
mental outlook and breeds self-confidence and assurance.”] 

Believe me, it wasn't original sin 
Nor born inclination to wallow 
In ways that are wicked that made me begin 
^ The shady career that I follow ; 

Nor was it- the case, as has happened to some. 

That the end of my humble resources 
And imminent poverty bade me succumb 
To the glamour of criminal courses. 

Though early in life I regretfully found 
The features that I ’d been allotted 
Had none of the charms that in others abound 
(They are painfully purple and spotted), 

I was honest enough till the view was expressed 
That assurance would be my possession 
If always I strove to appear at my best. 

And that ’s why I chose my profession. 

Pair Honesty’s path I determined to quit, 

Eeluctantly heaving a full sigh ; 

I purchased a jemmy, I borrowed a bit, 

I saved up enough for a bull’s-eye. 

And now as I face my nefarious task 
I am thrilled with a lively elation, 

Eor I feel at my best when I put on a mask 
In order to ply my vocation. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“ East of Suez ” (His Majesty’s). 

Such enormous pains did Mr. Som- 
EBSET Mauoham and his producer, Mr. 
Basil Dean, at His Majesty’s, take to 
produce in us the right frame of mind 
for hisnew Pekingese play, Bast of Suez, 
that one has a feeling that the least one 
could have done in self-preparation was 
to have dined off bird’s-nest soup and a 
puppy-dog. 

The curtain rose on a most elaborate 
and well - contrived street scene in 
Peking, in which real Chinese supers, 
with others of native breed, jostled and 
wrangled and traded very convincingly, 
the while Mr. Chang Tim’s orchestra 
obliged with “ Bapanyiimoy-Jto ” and 
that diverting popular trifie 
“ See - Bee.” A bustling 
scene, broadly in comic vein. 

I didn’t know what I now 
know, how impudently irrel- 
evant it was to the tragic 
theme which followed. Of 
that, however, Mr. Eugene 
Goossens’ nicely calculated 
cacophonies were designed, 
perhaps, to give us the hint. 

East of Suez, we are in- 
structed, tUere are : fewer 
commandments. But there 
is one that simply cannot 
be broken with impunity — 

“Thoushalt not wed a Eura- 
sian.” And this is precisely 
what the infatuated Henry 
proposed. . . . His perfectly 
irresistible little widow — 
a half-caste, true, my dear 
George, but such a’ perfect 
darling — is just about to call 
to be introduced. George 
is gloomy about it ; recalls 
that when he was ten years 
younger he had desperately wanted to 
marry a Eurasian girl but had had the 
good sense to remember his career and 
cut away before it was too late ; urges 
Henry towards the same wise course. 
But Henry is a simple, loyal and pig- 
headed soul. . . . The door opens. Of 
course Henry's little widow is George's 
old love, Daisy I 

Daisy is no widow. She had, in fact, 
after George's prudent desertion been 
sold, a poor innocent of seventeen, by 
her deplorable mother, to the elderly 
Lee Tai Gheng, whom she has now left. 
Her marriage with Henry will enable 
her to begin life over again and run 
straight. Indeed, she has not been 
happy 1 George will give her a chance 
and not tell Henry the facts ? He will. 

Thus is George tied ; and Henry duly 
married for Daisy's convenience. It is 
George she wants and means to have, 
and in the background you have that 


imperturbably sinister and persistent 
person, Lee Tai Cheng, who is just as 
determined to get back his Daisy, 

I will not spoil your pleasure by tell- 
ing you how precisely and deftly Mr. 
Maugham dresses and cooks this strong 
meat. 

Some more quite irrelevant pageantry 
— a wedding procession and a religi- 
ous exercise in a Buddhist temple — 
suggests that he, perhaps, intends an 
experiment in a new art of spectacular 
melodrama based upon screen practice. 

There can be no question of the en- 
thusiasm of the reception. I prophesy 
a long run. Miss Meggie Albanesi 
very cleverly suggests the underlying 
savagery, the dreadful streak of com- 
monness, the unscrupulous tears and 



THE PEISONEE AHI> THE INADEQUATE HOPE. 

Daisy Miss Meggie Albanesi, 

The Amah (a Chink) Miss Maeie Ault. 

lies, the hungry sensuality of the half- 
caste, Daisy. She missed, I think, the 
gentle tenderness which alone could 
have bound such men as George and 
Henry so completely. Miss Maeie 
Ault’s study of a Chinese woman was 
most warmly appreciated. Mr. 0. V. 
Erance seemed a most plausible Lee 
Tai Cheng, Henry and George were 
honestly played by Mr. Malcolm Keen 
and Mr. Basil Eathbone, and Mr. 

Henry Kendall was resourceful as a 
pleasantly silly ass. T, 

“The Eeturn” (Globe). 

I suppose you might label The Be- 
turn as sentimental farce, a most diffi- 
cult mixture to compound, and swallow. 

The scene is laid in Paris. 

Prelutde, J acgues expected home from 
the War by Colette his wife. He will 
be changed. She has had the loveliest 
letters from him. No longer will he be 


obsessed by his comfortable slippers 
(thinks she) and his hateful “papers.” 
He returns. He is pretty much the 
same. 

Act I, He continues the same. 
Colette, confirmed sentimentalist, cre- 
ates wild scenes, picks quarrels, demands 
divorce for incompatibility. 

Act II, Jacq 2 oes feigns agreement. 
But he must choose his successor, one 
who will be able to look after her ; so 
collects several of the least attractive 
Parisian beavers. Colette, however, pre- 
fers to choose for herself, Marcel, a 
young Naval officer who has been send- 
ing flowers for six months. 

Act III, Jacques's card has been 
sent to Marcel, The two meeting acci- 
dentally, the rules of the duel are relaxed 
to admit of a short confer- 
ence. Colette implores them 
for her sake not to kill each 
other, to discuss her calmly. 
They, with difficulty, pro- 
mise. Accidentally it tran- 
spires that it was Marcel's 
regiment that relieved 
Jacques on the Yser (Marcel 
then serving with the Mar- 
ines) ; it was Marcel who 
had afterwards knocked out 
that infernal machine-gun. 

The terrain is rapidly re- 
constructed; a book here, 
a vase there, Colette's pho- 
tograph, the cigarette box. 
Their voices rise with the 
excitement of reminiscence. 
The relief map is swept to 
the floor with a crash. A 
terror-stricken Colettehmsis 
in — to find they have for- 
gotten her entirely I A quite 
admirable little scene, very 
deftly played by Mr. George 
Tully (Jacques) and Mr. 
Jack Hobbs (Marcel), It was the real 
beginning and end of the play. The rest 
was diffuse, uncertain ; would not march. 

It is a tribute, then, to the authors, 
MM. Egbert de Flees and PRANgois de 
CROissET,and the translator and adapter, 
Mr. Arthur Wimperis, that we were not 
pally bored. There were many amus- 
ing lines and diverting situations. The 
piece will gain immensely by the natural 
speeding up that will come of mere repe- 
tition and I hope of deliberate acceler- 
ando as well. 

Miss Marie Lohe, who had to make 
her bows from a stage converted by 
zealous admirers into a greenhouse, 
seemed to play with a somewhat surer 
touch, a more varied method, than her 
work formerly showed, 

Mr. Tully, accomplished comedian, 
was adequate in the solemn, and admir- 
able in the gayer, passages. Mr. Jack 
Hobbs played the Naval Borneo with 
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“I BIDN’T ARP LET XOEB SWANKY SISTER ’aVB IT I I MIDB A NUGLY MCE AT ’ER, AND I KNOW SHE SEEN IT. 
*YUS,, SHE SEEN IT FAST ENOUGH — BUT SHE DIDN’T ENOW YER ’AD TER MIKE IT.” 


considerable subtlety and charm. Mr, 
Dion Boucicault was diverting in the 
part of a hopeless lover, poet, and trav- 
eller — a part that his skill saved from 
failure but couldn't quite m ake a success. 
Of course Miss Lottie Venne made 
the most ordinary of her lines of 
humorous import and served her 
authors more than well. T. 

Commercial Candour. 

/* Hotel. — Charming Suites and other- 

wise.” — Advt, in Daily Paper, 

It is surely not often that a town finds all 
its police in goal I ” — JSforth-Ccncntry Paper, 

It's a good match- winning notion' all 
the same. 

“ Unemployed men at Poole burst into the 
board-room of the guardians to-day. They 
knocked down the doorkeeper and broke up the 
meeting, and were only persuaded to leave after 
much airgument.” — Evening Paper, 

Probably hot “ airgument." 

From a report of the Presidential 
Address to the British Association : — 

“In the insect the type of mind is not 
rational, but instructive,” — Daily Paper, 

“ How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour." 


A SONG OF MULLION. 

My ball is in a bunch of fern, 

A jolly place to be ; 

An angry man is close astern, 

He waves his club at we. 

Well, let him wave — ^the sky is blue ; 

Go on, old ball, we are but two. 

We may be down in three, 

Or nine — or ten — or twenty-five — 

It matters not ; to be alive 
Is good enough for me. 

How like the happy sheep we pass 
At random through the green, 

For ever in the longest grass, 

But never in between. 

There is a madness in the air ; 

There is a damsel over there ; 

Her ball is in the brook. 

Ah, what a shot ! A dream, a dream ! 

You think it finished in the stream ? 
Well, well, we 'll go and look. 

Who is this hot and hasty man 
That shouteth “ Fore! " and “Fore 1 " 

We move as quickly as we can — 

Can anyone do more ? 

Cheer up, sweet Sir, enjoy the view — 

I 'd take a seat if I were you 
And light your pipe again. 


In quiet thought possess your soul, 
For John is down a rabbit-hole 
And I am down a drain. 

The ocean is a lovely sight, 

A brig is in the bay. 

Was that a slice ? You may be right — 
But, goodness, what a day 1 
Young men and maidens dot the down, 
And they are beautiful and brown 
And just as mad as me. 

Sing, men and maids, for I have done 
The awful Tenth in twenty-one, 

And John was twenty- three I 

Now will I take my newest ball 
And build a mighty tee, 

And waggle once, or not at all, 

And bang it out to sea, 

And hire a boat and bring it back 
And give it one terrific whack 
And hole it out in three, 

Or nine — or ten — or twenty-five — 

It matters not ; to be alive 
At Mullion in the summer-time, 

At Mullion in the silly time. 

Is good enough for me. A. P. H. 

“ Bath City Council will on Tuesday nexb 
consider a proposal that they should be pro- 
perly rohQdi.^^^Sunday Paper, 

Not in Bath Eobes, we trust. 
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NOBLE NOMENCLATURE. 

{By our Sociological Gorrespo?ident^) 

The reorganisation and regeneration 
of the Peerage, as the result of recent 
discussions and impending inquiries, 
may now be regarded as approximating 
to a certainty. Simultaneously actu- 
arial tables, based on the records of 
recent creations and the great increase 
of claims for the reyival of dormant 
peerages, make it clear that the further 
multiplication of titles may be confi- 
dently expected. In these circum- 
stances, and in view of the steady 
decline of the landed interest, the need 
of replacing the old and outworn terri- 
torial basis of nomenclature by a more 
appropriate system becomes a matter of 
national importance. 

It is generally admitted that the re- 
tention of the surnames worn by persons 
in their unennobled condition is unde- 
sirable on the score of euphony. To 
speak frankly, such titles as Earl Briggs, 
Viscount daggers or Lord Wigglesworth 
will not do at all. They jar on the sensi- 
tive ears of a generation attuned to the 
rich and sonorous harmonies of modern 
music. Alike in the interests of sound 
and sense a new mode of nomenclature 
■ is clearly indicated, based (1) on the 
record of the recipient, and (2) on pho- 
netic picturesqueness. 

Success and its rewards are so 
largely due to the commercializing of 

. applied science that one naturally turns 
first of all to engineering, mechanics 
and new methods of propulsion to 
furnish suitable illustrations of the new 
method ; and here the field is practic- 
ally inexhaustible. We must therefore 
content ourselves with a few chosen 
specimens. To begin with the motor- 
industry, what“ better title, could be 
imagined for the architect of his own 
fortunes than, say, Lord Self-Starter? 
Or what happier augury for the smooth 
passage to fame could be found than 
that furnished by the style of Lord 
Lubricator or the, Marquis of Mobiloil? 
The annals of aviation, again, are fraught 
with equally felicitous possibilities. At 
present the letter Z is sadly overlooked 
in Burke and Dehrett The only entry 
is that of the Barony of Zouche. This 
under-representation might be happily 
remedied by the creation of the Barony 
of Zoom, a splendid example of the 
“ mighty monosyllable.’* Helicopter, 
again, is ** a name to resound for ages,** 
if borne by a viscount or an earl. And 
an ennobled aeroplane manufacturer, 
especially if he were a Welshman, miglit 
combine local patriotism with a due 
regard for recent aeronautical enter- 
prise by assuming the title of Glyder- 
Pach. 

I?; feTbe services of enterprising and scien- 


tific provision-merchants have met with 
some scant recognition, but the sugges- 
tion, made many years ago, for the 
elevation of a beneficent jam manufac- 
turer to the peerage, under the title of 
Lord Preserve Us, is still unfulfilled, 
while the Earldom of Canning and the 
Barony of Boteler simply clamour for 
revival. 

In the realm of Medicine we have at 
present only one peer, Lord Dawson 
OP Penn. I earnestly hope that when 
further creations are made we may find 
the list enriched and enlarged by Lords 
Parry- Gor wick, Emulsion, Lotion and 
Tabb-Lloyd. 

Turning to the more purely pic- 
turesque titles demanded by the spirit 
of the age, it is above all desirable that 
they should be the vehicles of convey- 
ing optimism and exhilaration to a 
weary and war-worn world. Already 
I see several candidates admirably 
adapted to bear the titles of Marqu's 
Gusto, Earl Uplift of the Heights, 
Viscount Vim, and Barons Beau 
Geste and Pep-Oheerio. 

WAY OUT. 

A MOST welcome letter from Eagle’s 
Claw City this morning at least assures 
me that Barbara, my favourite niece, 
is still alive. 

When I first heard that that gently- 
nurtured girl was to exile herself to 
some of the most distant wilds of 
Canada — to the far North-West, in 
fact — I was grievously distressecl. If 
her father, my brother Tom, had read, 
as I have, what life is like way out in 
the great silence of those illimitable 
spaces, he would never have allowed 
her to go, even to marry Charles. 

As a student of the literature of that 
great North-West, I warned them that 
Barbara was not fitted for its rough 
life. But they laughed in a manner 
which to my mind displayed an ex- 
ceedingly crass ignorance considering 
the wealth of inexpensive writings on 
this subject available at the present 
day. 

As any enlightened person must know, 
way out in the boundless tracts of the 
far North-West one finds oneself in the 
forest primeval, where the coyote and 
the chipmunk foregather, and the wolf- 
pack makes night hideous. I say em- 
phatically that Barbara is not fitted for 
that environment. Her slender hands 
have never reached up to take a rifle 
from the rack; she could not draw a 
bead on anyone ; I doubt if she would 
know- which side of a man’s chest to 
push the blue steel barrel of a revolver 
against in an emergency. 

With hjer frail physique, how could 
she press on — especially on snow-shoes 


— through the bitter blizzard, keeping 
a wary look-out for the grizzlies be- 
setting the trail ? The idea *s absurd. 
Could she be expected to know how to 
harness the dog-team to the sledge? 
Would her tender feelings permit her to 
lash the snarling leaders with her long 
whip, urging them on across the hun- 
dreds of miles of virgin snow to the 
nearest chemist’s ? If not her love for 
dumb animals, then her want of pre- 
cision would make it impossible. 

Think of that poor child alone in the 
lone forest, whose lone pines make it 
like some vast cathedral with a very 
imperfect heating system. Think ot 
her eating strips of reindeer meat, trap- 
ping rabbits for breakfast and wearing 
frost-bite on her ears and moccasins on 
her pretty feet. Think of her trying to 
make her high-school French intellig 
ible to Jacques the half-breed when he 
pulls in at sundown, and struggling to 
withstand the brutal cunning of Bed 
Mike when, under the influence of rye- 
whisky, he breaks into the homestead 
at eleven o’clock in the morning and 
demands a cup of cocoa. And imagine 
that cultured child, whom I have known 
since she was so high, bringing herself 
at last to say *‘By heCk! ” and “Belcher 
life ! ** and to write to the store of the 
nearest township for a catalog. 

A sweet letter she has sent me, and 
between the lines I read her kindly 
desire to reassure me and- relieve my 
anxiety. She refers to Charles’s pros- 
perity in his “real estate” business— a 
euphemism, I suppose, for the vocation 
of lumberman or whatever his employ- 
ment may be. She writes of their 
smart little “two-seater,” and I do not 
deny that this may be a correct descrip- 
tion of some types of sledge ; and she 
says what a comfort the central heat- 
ing is in their home — though person- 
ally I have never read of any of those 
stoves with their ugly pipes pushing 
through the shack roof that has been 
other than vile- both in smell and ap- 
pearance. But she goes even further 
than such kindly fibbing, and writes 
fluently of the most modern of electric- 
ally-worked labour-saving appliances in 
the home, of smart shops and luxurious 
cinemas. Told with so kindly a pur- 
pose, one cannot very deeply deplore 
such palpable untruths, and I am much 
too fond of her to upbraid her. 

In replying to her I must give her 
the impression that I am greatly re- 
lieved by her description of life in 
Eagle’s Claw City. Actually, however, 

I cannot shake off my anxiety. If her 
fragile canoe were caught in the rapids, 
or she became lost in the forest and were 
cornpelled by hunger to eat her moc* 
casins, I think my heart would well- 
nigh break. 




American (in his effort to ash for a singe in a perfect French accent), “Singe.” 
Coiffeur (who is rather sensitive about his personal appearance) » “Comment? ?? ” 
American, “Jb dis singe.” 

Coiffeur. “Ya-t-en, dairty peeg!” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punches Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mes. Sarah Grand has acquired so great a reputation as 
the protagonist of women that it is refreshing to find 
her taking up the cudgels on behalf of what Charlotte 
Bronte called (in a letter to her school-mistress, it is true) 
“ the coarser sex.** In five out of the eight short stories 
which make up Variety (Heinemann), four heroes and one 
male villain (of a quite unabashed and engaging roguery) 
engross all Mrs. Grand’s benevolence. Her remaining 
three studies consist of a couple of essays in “ the occult,” 
and embarrassingly sentimental war-time reminiscences of 
a hospital commandant, “ One of the Olden Time,” a 
portrait of an ancient gardener of the chivalrous name of 
Mallory, struck me as the best thing in the book; and 
his confidence in Culpepper's Herbal — from which he ex- 
tracted cures for “low fever, religion, disappointment in 
love, or boils” — was to my mind every whit as well- 
founded as the economic sense which prompted him to 
answer his mistress’s praise of present-day wages with the 
wary distinction, “There’s money an’ there’s money’s 
worth.” “The Turning of the Worm” — the revolt of a 
ruthlessly bullied son, brother and wooer from his allegi- 
ance to mother, sister and ladylove ; “ Vanity and Vexa- 
tion ” — the release of a mild English squire from an oppres- 
sive American marriage ; and “ The Saving Grace a heroic 
little episode of the Boer War — complete a wholly kind- 
hearted and unassuming series. 

If any serious criticism can be directed at so excellent a 


piece of literary craftsmanship as The Dark House (Oassell) 
it is that the author has gone about her task too conscien- 
tiously. In her anxiety to develop Bohert Stonehotise from 
the child to the man with proper consistency, Miss I. A. B. 
Wylie has come near to making him a very dull fellow. The 
human animal fortunately is both inconsistent and incon- 
sequent, and that is why the masters of fiction have always 
been satisfied to depict their characters as the creatures of 
circumstance rather than the logical products of psycholo- 
gical cause and effect. One feels, however, that the develop- 
ment of Bohert Stoneho%ise, who, in his fear of becoming a 
tragic failure like his father, struggles to imprison all the 
natural emotions in a straight-waistcoat of callous efl&ciency, 
is too undeviating to be true, and that the results are based 
upon calculation rather than upon observation. Against 
the charm of the tender and elusive Frances Wihnot a real 
Stonehouse could not have so long opposed his purely arti- 
ficial shell. Because Miss Wylie is content to sketch her 
and does not try to explain her, the girl holds our intei^est 
far better than the man. But it is Oyp Labelle who makes 
us put down The Dark House with a feeling of real respect 
for its. author. The author’s attempt to define her place 
in the psychological scheme of things is as convincing as it 
is novel. A faint suggestion of unreality prevents us from 
really taking to Bohert Stonehouse] but Gyp Labelle, like 
the understanding Francey and the pleasure-hungry Cos- 
grave, really -lives. The Dark House is a novel that counts. 
If the workmanship that has gone to the creation of Bohert 
Stonehouse equalled in result the inspiration that called 
forth Mr. Bicar do, the pathetic shadow, Christine, and 
above all the indomitable Gyp, it would be a masterpiece. 
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In Huntingtower (Hodder and Stoughton) Mr. John 
Buchan has collected round and about a tract of Scottish 
sea-coast, wdiere apparently the King's writ does not run, 
a collection of very dark villains in quest of Eussian Grown 
jewels, a princess shut in a high tower, a spring poet, a 
Glasgow provision merchant, * a troop of Boy Scouts, a 
Eussian prince with an Australian accent and experience ; 
and of all this he has made a really judicious mixture. 
Dickson McGunn, the grocer with a strangled passion for 
romance, short in the wind but stout of heart, is a diverting 
figure ; but the chief and most original hero is red-headed 
Dougal, leader of the Gorbal Diehards, a troop of Boy 
Scouts on holiday out of a Glasgow slum. How Dougal, 
born strategist and leader of men, outwitted the enemy at 
the siege of Hunting tower House I leave you to find out. 
Having done so you will, I take it, hand this exciting and 
stimulating record to the nearest Boy Scout for keeps. It 
will be a heady drink for him and he may get into trouble ; 
but it is worth risking. 

I found Mr. Buchan’s 
princess a little thin, 
her prince a rather 
shadowy convention, 
and the Bolshevist cri- 
minals vague and un- 
convincing bogeys. But 
McCunn and Dougal 
are of first-rate quality. 

I should like McCunn 
to know, by the way, 
that his lavender-lub, 
pavender-pub were, be- 
sides many other varia- 
tions of Izaak Walton’s 
chavender, most in- 
geniously used in these 
pages by Mr. St. Leger 
n e ^ly thirty years ago. 

To lead a little troop 
of Bunjabi soldiers in 
chase of a gang of 
Afghan desperadoes 
through three hundred 
miles of unexplored 
Pamirs, finally running 
them to earth in a 
Chinese town most of us have never heard of, was an exploit 
that should for choice have had a Kipling for chronicler, 
though Captain Blacker of the famous “Guides,” being 
equal to its amazing performance, may well have thought 
himself qualified for the lighter task of writing it all down. 
One follows the event in his narrative breathlessly, but it 
must he admitted that not infrequently one is off the trail 
on a false scent, as indeed was the writer, so that it be- 
comes necessary to east, back to pick it up again. This is 
in the first part of On Secret Patrol in Sigh Asia (Mureav), 
where the yarn itself is so good that really the manner of 
its spinning rnatters very little. The author’s rather num- 
erous obscurities and recurrent prejudices become more 
serious in the later chapters, where he is dealing with the 
rare old muddle flourishing in that bit of the back of beyond 
where Eussia, Afghanistan and Persia meet — meet without I 
making a good fit. Here, it would seem, Kurds and Uzbegs, I 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, and all sorts of other peoples 
with intriguing names — with fascinating lady spies and 
unattractive Jew “commissars,” yak-riding bandits and 
Chinese Bong-Bongs — ^have been playing lone hands these 
last few yeax's, amid precipice and desert, in a way to 



make the wildest “ West ” envious. Exactly what Captain 
Blacker has been doing in all this is none too clear, 
but he certainly conveys an impression of the muddle. 
My advice as to this book is that the first hundred-and 
twenty pages or so are much too good to miss, but please 
yourself as to the rest. 

Although it was impossible for Mr. Gilbert L. Jessop 
to give us as much excitement in A Cricketer's Log (Hodder 
AND Stoughton) as we have derived from his bat, I could 
wish that he had not been quite so modest about his own 
achievements. But if his personal modesty has prevented 
me from gloating over a record of his wonderful scorin«y 
feats, it has, and I must admit it, given a rare and refreshing 
charm to his reminiscences. Those were heroic days when 
Gloucestershire, under the command of “ The Champion,” 
and subsequently of “The Croucher,” put into the field 
such a superb team of fielders that it was a glorious plea- 
sure to watch them. 
Mr. Jessop naturally 
does full justice to 
them, and in his tri- 
bute of praise he speaks 
warmly of the work 
done in the field by 
F. H. B. Champain. 
Of “W. G.” he says, 
“ It is as the champion 
we knew him — and the 
champion he will re- 
main for all time. 
Kindly Old Man,’ for 
ever will ring in my 
ears your appreciative 
shout, ‘ Well cot — well 
cot.’ ” To many of 
us “ W. G.” for many 
years was not only 
“The Champion,” but 
almost cricket itself, 
and this affectionate 
appreciation from one 
who played under him 
so often and knew him 
Sowell will bring a glow 
to our hearts. Not by 
any primrose path did 
Mr. Jessop win his way to fame as a cricketer — he was a 
master at Alvechurch Grammar School before he was 
sixteen — but not for a moment was he discouraged. He con- 
fesses that our cricket is at present under a cloud, but goes 
on to remind us that there are as many fine fish in the sea 
as ever came out of it. That, at any rate, is the right spirit 
in wliich to attack the future, but for my own part I think 
we may use a lot of bait before we catch such a quartette 
as “ W. G.,” Eanji, Tom Eichardson and Mr. Jessop. 

THE COMPLAINT OF THE GAS-CONSUMEE. 

I m familiar with the plantigrade and with the pachyderm, 
And the method of extracting oil denominated “ sperm ; ” 

I acknowledge the existence of the pathogenic germ. 

And the leasing to Mackenzie of the Channel Isle of Herm, 
And the need of reconstruction in the government of Perm ; 
But I cannot grasp the logic of the experts who aflS.rm 
That in future gas-consumption must be measured bv the 
“ therm.” ^ 

(Continued from page 249 ») 

The answer is a point-duty policeman’s hand. E. V. L. 


Constable. warn you that anything you say may be used in evidence 

AGAINST YOU. HaVE YOU ANSTHING TO SAY?” 

Prisoner, “I did it.” 

Constable, “Perhaps you won’t mind ip I write ‘I done it, 

THE USUAL EXPRESSION.” 


That is 
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A SWALLOW ringed iPx Berlsshire last 
year, we read, has been recovered in 
Jansen ville, Cape Province. We pre- 
sume this is the identical swallow that 
did not make our English summer. 

Watchers for indications of a Ge>eral 
Election attach special significance to 
the fact that some of Mr, Winston 
Ohuuchill's constituents have pre- 
sented him with a praying-mat. 

❖ * 

* 

It is reported that a play by Tkotskt 
is to be produced in Moscow shortly. 
Y/e have all along suspected his real 
motive in seeking despotic power, 

❖ , =!i 

The virtual leader of the Irish rebels 
on the run is said to be known as 
“ Plying Childers.” 


Professor Wegener’s 
theory is that, owing to 
the instability of the 
earth’s surface, all lands 
are moving westward, 
some fasterthan others. 
This has been especially 
noticeable lately in the 
case of Greece. 

, '.l: 

Mr. Lloyd George’s 
golf handicap has been 
reduced. In view of 
Geneva it is thought 
that he will regard this 
as tantamount to a vote 
of confidence. 


this spirit of devil-may-care on the part 
of our judges wdiich so often jars on the 
sensitive criminal in the dock. 

^'c 

The Tynemouth' Life Brigade has 
been limited to two rockets a year for 
training pui^poses. There is some talk 
of the Board of Trade making an 
announcement limiting the number of 
shipwrecks off Tynemouth to the same 
number. ^ ^ 

* 

A sovereign placed on a public path 
in Swansea as a test was ignored by 
nearly two hundred passers-by. We 
understand the gentlemen concerned 
have been invited to repeat the experi- 
ment in Scotland. 

A ^ • 

A contemporary reports a revival in 
the hardware trade. It is said that 



will include a slow-motion picture of a 
citizen parting with a bawbee. 

A leading Harley Street specialist has 
been saying that breakfast ought to be 
abolished altogether. Eor our part v?e 
prefer breakfast to Harley Street. 

'I' 

A contemporary remarks that the 
Walk-on-the-left movement is now 
dead. Many of those who took part in 
it, however, are convalescent. 

“ Eorty years ago a boy pushed his 
handkerchief into a cavity of a Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel,” says a Halifax 
newspaper, “ and that boy to-day is a 
member of the Town Council.” Thai 
ought to be a lesson to him, we fancy. 

’ ^ ‘ 

We learn from a contemporary that 
the raftei'ed roof of the 
hall of the Middle Tem- 
ple has been undergo- 
ing expert scouting for 
worm-holes in conse- 
quence of a grub having 
fallen into a woman- 
student’s soup. Andyet 
there are short-sighted 
people who would ex- 
clude \vomen from the 
practice of the Law. 


A plebiscite taken at 
a London girls' school 
gave a vote in favour of women playing 
football. This, of course, would provide 
a restful change after the Autumn Sales. 

The Academy of Science has received 
a communication saying that the Ein- 
stein theory is wrong. The news has 
been received quietly and no popular 
demonstrations are expected. 

A wireless company proposes to broad- 
cast speeches from the House of Com- 
mons. Every advance made by science 
seems to bring some drawback in its 
train. ^ 

It is stated that the malarial mos- 
quito, which is very troublesome just 
row, is more attracted by dark colours, 
especially dark blue. This accounts 
for its greater prevalence at Oxford than 
at Cambridge. ,,, 

Speaking in Court last w^eek Mr. 
Justice Darling said he was not both- 
ered by anything. It is said that it is 


* Waijt a bloke to work 
“Wot's the work?” 


'is passage?” “Yus.” 

“Leadin’ the perishin’ ’orse.” 


large orders for railway sandwiches 
have akeady been booked. 

TJie Westminster Gazette warns its 
readers against the wholesale extrac- 
tion of teeth. The kill-joy ! 

' ❖ * 

According to The New Yorh Times 
Dempsey is in a hurry to visit England. 

can only affirm that we haven’t 
said a word. ,j. 

'h?*' 

Mr. Jack Kearns points out that 
before Dempsey meets Oarpentier he 
will tackle Beckett as a sort of warmer- 
up. Our thoughts will be with Beckett. 

A Bromley butcher has been charged 
and knocked down by a runaway sheep. 
It is hoped that he has now come to the 
conclusion that meat charges can some- 
times be too heavy. 

it it 
* * 

Glasgow Corporation has commis- 
sioned a film illustrating the various 
civic activities. It is hoped that this 


The average woman 
has a vocabulary of only 
eight hundred words, 
we are informed. This 
may be quite true, but 
there are times when 
she seems to know all 
the others as well. 

“Is Human Courage Increasing?” 
asks a headline. We can only say riiat 
we heard of a man who paid a taxi- 
driver the bare legal fare; but it is only 
fair to say he was a lion-tamer by pro- 
fession. ^ 5^ 

A motor-car travelling at thirty miles 
an hour is estimated to cover nine feet 
in one-fiffch of a second. It must be a 
great consolation to the pedestrian 
when being knocked down to kno\’i^ 
that a fifth of a second soon whizzes by. 

i'fi 

A new kind of dog that looks like a 
lion has been evolved in Ehodesia. 
Canine experts are still not without 
hope of evolving a new kind of dog that 
looks like a dog. ,,, 

-I' 

A North of England cinema attendant 
has been summoned for stealing eight- 
and-sixpence from a journalist. It is 
not known what a newspaper -man 
could have been doing with all that 
money. 
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ALBERT AND I. 

All irjy life I had longed to be a 
puzzle-page editor of a popular monthly 
magazine. And I had good hopes, be- 
cause I had a friend who was every- 
thing the life-long friend of a puzzle- 
page editor ought to be. But, alas! 
the fates were against it, as the follow- 
ing poignant passage from the story of 
my life will show. 

As boys we had always been insepar- 
able, Albert and I, Prom the age of 
eight or nine we had fished and cricketed 
and stolen apples together, and fallen 
off our earliest bicycles side by side. 
Even then he showed traces of genius. 
As we rested, panting, after a race, or 
scrambled home late after a black- 
berrying excursion, he would ask me: — 

“ Do you know the story of the three 
wells?’* and I would be caught; or 
“ Have you heard the tale of the empty 
bottle ? ” and I would be caught again. 

We went to the same school, and, 
though we missed the pleasurable 
rivalry of being class-mates, for Albert 
was far more mathematical than I, our 
friendship did not falter. I shall never 
forget the time— it was a winter even- 
ing during prep. — when Albert passed 
me a’ ribbon of paper and showed me 
how it could be folded into a perfect 
pentagon, with every part lying within 
the boundaries of the figure. Noir that 
other time, a summer evening after 
cricket, was over, when we wandered 
arm-in-arm round the playing-field, 
already exhaling the sweet scents that 
come with dew-fall, and Albert, point- 
ing to the magnificent elm-trees which 
stood irregularly grouped here -and 
there over the vast expanse of turf, 
observed : — 

How would it be possible, Bertrand, 
to put up six straight fences across this 
field so that everyone of the trees should 
be in a separate enclosure ? ” 

** Wouldn’t we, Albert,” I remember 
asking a littlestupidly—** wouldn’t we be 
jolly well swuped if we did it at all ? ” 
You owl,” he answered kindly, pull- 
ing a piece of paper and a pencil from 
his pocket and showdng me with the 
utmost kindness how it could be done. 

At college, though he rowed for the 
University four and I was only second 
string in the bumble puppy eleven, no 
new acquaintance came between us. I 
can see him now as he burst brown and 
panting from the river into my rooms, 
and, lighting a large bull-dog pipe as 
he dropped into my best arm-chair, 
exclaimed : — 

“ The nine digits, Bertrand, may be 
arranged in a square in many ways, so 
that the numbers formed in the first 
?^§w and second row will sum to the 
:i|ifedrow.” 


“ Nonsense, old man 1 ” I gasped ex- 
citedly ; “ you don't really mean it, do 
you ? ” 

“ Fact,” he answered me with a por- 
tentous nod. I will give you an ex- 
ample now,” and, pushing a poker into 
the fire until it was red-hot, he scrawled 
rapidly upon the wall-paper near the 
mantel-piece : — 


1 

8 

7 

3 

6 

2 




5 

4 

9 


“How funny!” I cried. “It looks 
just like the hymns in church.” 

“ Don’t be flippant, Bertrand,” he 
replied,' a shadow crossing his brow. 
“ Now. I want you to form eight such 
squares, so that the common difference 
between the eight totals is throughout 
the same. I proposed the question to 
myself while we were overhauling the 
Barnabas crew half-an-hour ago, and, 
just as we bumped, the solution came. I 
was surprised to find how easy it was. 
Can you' discover it ? ” 

“It will need a little preliminary 
thought,” I said, taking up the poker. 
But tired as I was with a hard after- 
noon’s bumble puppy, I had answered 
I his question before it was time for us 
to take up our caps and gowns and go 
into the hall. 

Sometimes, however, I would not be 
so ready with my answer, and have to 
spend the whole evening puzzling it 
out. Those perhaps would be the hap- 
pier times, for I would meet him cheerily 
at breakfast and, slapping him on his 
broad back, triumphantly announce : — 

“I have it, Albert, The number of 
posts must have been 7,849, the wire- 
netting 1,001 yards, and ,the pigs 163. 
Thus, tied with 1^ yards of rope, they 
would require an enclosure twenty-five 
times as large, but tied with only one 
yard an enclosure 13f times as great 
would sufSce.” 

“ Splendid, old boy I ” he would reply. 

Not long after we went down from 
Oxbridge Albert came into some money 
and acquired the lease of a large estate 
at Wattinghampton. True as ever to 
our old friendship, he asked me down 
to stay for the ptarmigan shooting, and 
the first words he said to me as he 
greeted me at the station showed me that 
the bright- buoyant spirit was the same 
that I had always known. I had asked 
him^ how much of the lease bad already 
expired, and expected a direct answer. 

“Two-thirds of tlie time past is 
equal to four-fifths of the time to 
come,” he shouted as he let the Ford- 
Joyce rip along the lanes whose leaf- 
age showed already the first tinge of 


autumnal brown. Was there perhaps 
a presage in those turning leaves, that 
chillier sky? I think there must have 
been. I had not been staying there 
many days when he took me out to 
dinner with him at the house of the 
Muggleshaws, of Wope. A large land- 
owner, Muggleshaw had a lovely 
daughter, Niobe. It did not take me 
many minutes to see that Albert was 
attracted to her and that she, on her 
part, took an interest in him. M/ 
suspicions were confirmed when we 
wandered after dinner into the fragrant 
garden under the star-lit sky. The two 
had moved a little apart from the rest 
and were standing together near a 
rectangular flower-bed, from which 
breathed the odour of stocks, mignon- 
ette, sweet williams and other old- 
fashioned flowers. Their heads were 
very close together, and I felt certain 
that Albert w^as holding her hand. I 
was but a few yards from them, and, 
seeing them so wrapped up in each 
other’s company, was about to turn 
back. But I could not help over- 
hearing Albert whisper in his deep 
intense way : — 

“Listen, Niobe. If you had made 
that bed 2 feet 5 inches broader and 
3 feet 7 inches longer, it would have 
been 64| square feet larger. But if it 
had been 3 feet 4 inches broader and 
2 feet 8 inches longer, it would have 
been 68f square feet larger than it was 
before. What then is its length and 
breadth ? ” 

Her answer was too low for me to 
catch, but I knew then, as I hurled my 
half-smoked cigar at a hollyhock, one 
of the bitterest things that a man can 
know. 

Henceforth I was to share my friend’s 
heart with another. 

I relinquished my ambition immedi- 
ately and became a mining engineer. 

Evoe. 

Perils of the Beep. 

“ A successful operation for appendicitis was 
performed on the Ounard liner Tyrrhenia in 
Cork Harbour on Thursday .” — Morning Paper, 

She must now avoid exposing herself 
to the damp. 

“MODEBN HORATIOS. 

Two ]Men ‘ Hold * a Shaky Suspbhsioh 
Bridge,” 

Headlines from a Daily Paper, 
Then out spake brave Horatio, 

The captain of the gate: 

“ There are more things in heaven and 
earth 

Than story-books can state ; 

Briton or Dane or Eoman, 

I care not which we be, 

Now who will stand on my right hand 

And hold the bridge with me ? ” 

[All rights reserved.'] 





EHB BEST OF THE ™EBE S AOT MOBB QOiBBBmiNO I SHALL TAKE lOXT ALL STBAIGHT OFF 10 LISTEN TO THE BAND FOB 


THE BAY. 

The Bay of Biscay lies off the West coast of France. 
Unfortunately it doesn t lie still. 

It IS generally while passengers are at lunch that the 
officer on the bndge whispers to the man at the wheel, “Now 

a tarn of the 

''j® ^eft behind, and soon there are those 

expression to the pious hope that it is 
left; beiimd never to be seen again. 

^ inner passage or the outer, 

many locsks are to be seen on entering the Bay — beautiful 

Santic^^i-^? f ™ steady unyielding to the swell of the 
Atlantic. ^Festooning the rails of the ship are passengers 
who hop^-against hope that the vessel may haply steady 

BuTllalf ?®* ^ roc/w^uld do^ 
±sM, aia^, their prayers are seldom granted. 

PorS“;?„L?fy.*^f.! g«t‘mg out untff the coast of 

SrtuKiiiu ®If *8 sighted. The passenger is 

virtuajy held a prisoner m the ship. This is a short-sighted 

po icy on the part of the Steamship Companies. Every 
passenger has paid in advance for full accommodation to 
Eio de Janeiro or Melbourne, or .wherever he. is going. 
Think of the pounds of profit the Company would make 
on everyone who elected to leave the shi? i/the Bay if he 
were pei^itted to go. Yet particular care is taken tLt no 
one shaU have hberty in this matter. Talk about the free- 
..4^10 of the seas ! There is no such thing in the Bay. 


Nature has done her best to distract the introspective 

th^fi? ® beautiful sunsets in 

■ w,. ® piayfai porpoise sports in the path of the 

liner, but that only makes many a South African millionaire 
I TOinly wish he were a porpoise. Now and again a shark 
tbink^L^^®"^ InteUigent fellow, he knows what people are 
th nkiDg and he is ready enough to act as usher into that 
oblivion from which no. traveller returns. But the Com- 
*^6 companionship he seeks. 

The Bay may be termed the Alps of the Ocean. The 
maps give no hint of this, and make this region seem aJ 
evel as the Dead Sea itself. The maps lie ; and to study 
large maps is a foolish mistake, for these show the Bay to 
be even larger than the small ones do. The average height 
of Its liquid mountains is 49-73 feet-not very mud in 
comparison with the Matterhorn and the Jungfrau, but fS 

teavelw'^cK;^ j; A’P8 of the Ocean, the 

member of the' Alp°ffieSb*Sb? in "1 mS^^ *What 

tiiJf Yu ^ certain vessel is really true 
that there, she lay tdl next day in the Bay of Biscay o’ 

SeakwTbf doubtless 

breaking the conditions of her insurance policy. The Bay 

Sn?fifn7fif us add for the 

enefat of those who brag that they came through without 
missing a meal, it is no place to lie about. 
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TIPS FOR TYROS. 

ON THE WAY UP TO THE MOOB A BEADY SHOT WILL SOMETIMES FIND 
AN OPPOBTUNITY OP LAYING A FOUNDATION TO THE BAG. 


A FALLEN STAE. 

*Twas scarcely Autumn yet awhile, 
Yet, as I stepped the homeward mile, 
The spindles’ warm autumnal style 
In hedgerows kindled, 

And leaf and berry manifold,. 

Scarlet and crimson, chrome and gold. 
Caught colour from the crisping cold 
As daylight dwindled. 

Home sailed the rooks with distant 
cries. 

I saw a farmstead’s smoke arise 
(Like incense of a sacrifice) 

On skies of dapple, 

And a tall woman on the hill 
Wished me Good-night, as wanderers 
will, 

A strapping, fine, well-favoured Jill 
Who munched an apple, 

With teeth as white and zest as keen 
As though her years were but fifteen. 
Instead of — well, she might have been 
What age yau.fanpy ; 

Yet she *d the movement, she ’d the air; 
Coarsened, o’er -blown, the rose was 
there. 

And, challenging the crows’-feet, were 
Strange eyes of pansy. 

“Good-night,” she said, “young man,” 
anew; 

I paused politely, as was due ; 

You ’ll like to be “ Young man ” when 
you 

Are forty-seven. 

Deep was her voice, like bells afar 
Mtmmer” thinks I, “you’ve been 
or are ”); 

“ Shepherd,” she sweetly cooed, “ a 
Star 

Has fallen from heaven — 

“ A Star that once from Cyprian seas 
(That sparkling ^ blue, that sunlit 
breeze !) 

Eeigned, girdled queen of shepherd’s 
pleas, 

. On hills o’ Summer, 

Who now upon tlie pike must pad, 
And age a bit, still likes a lad 
To talk to, though he says she ’s mad, 
Some broke-down mummer. 

“ For how grew star, or goddess, old ? 
Why, bless his innocence untold ! 
When Love took second place to gold 
Came a grey hair of it ; - 
I never was the one to be 
The understudy, so, you see, 

I took me to mortality 

In piqued despair of it, 

“ And learnt to like a coin myself, 

Folk must ba’ something on the shelf 
When there themselves, and I ’m no 
elf 

. To share with finches 

mMjL 


The dew-fall or this hedgerow clutch 
Of blackberries — no, not by much ; 
Mortal am I, and sip of such 
That suits my inches. 

“ But still I love the apples-, though. 
And where the full boughs bend 'a-glow 
I stop and beg one as I go 
For an old story 
Of how a golden pippin’s grace 
Of old,' on Ida’s lordly chase, 

Gave Loveliness the pride o’ place 
From Power and Glory.” 

And “ Thanks,” says I, “ *tis clear enough, 
They ’ve taught you more than common 
stuff. 

To hold me listening to such duff 
While tea gets cooler ; 

Now I’m for home, yet at your shrine 
Permit this votive gift' of mine, 

King George’s head, in silver fine, 

A fellow-ruler ? ” 

But, as I went a-down the hill 
Where sleepy finches twittered still, 


Some sacred fowls, her sparrows shrill, 
Eaised sudden rally; - 
Yet on the turquoise of the West, 

Afar, in gentle silver dressed, 

Winked Venus’ self, crowned and at 
rest, 

As usually. 

Making the best of it. 

“ For anyone wishing a really recuperative 
country holiday, Maloja is an ideal place. The 
golf-links are now in excellent condition and 
the boating and sailing on the lake and the 
tennis-courts afford plenty of occupation.” 

Morning Paper, 

“A lady of position, hard hit, with a quan- 
tity of antique furniture, valuable pictures, 
china, glass.” — Advt, in Daily Pap&t\ 

That ’s the worst of these bad-tempered 
cooks. 

“At the police court Patrick Reilly, carter, 
was fined lOs. or 20 days* imprisonment for 
using obsequious language .” — Scois Paper, 

Happily a rare crime amongst mep^ of 
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THE MANIA OF DEVELOPMENT. 

I HA.VE been looking into the future 
and I don't like it at all. It distresses 
me. I see mankind reduced to a 
common level, life stripped of chance. 
Fate dethroned. Insurance reigning 
supreme. Personally I enjoy the funny 
little gamble of life, and, though I cp 
submit to the knowledge that my life 
policies will make a wealthy corpse of j 
my impecunious mortal frame, and that 
it will pay me every time to have my 
bouse completely destroyed by fire, this 
is as far as I care to go. When I am 
run over by a motor-bus or pitched 
through a plate-glass window, I like to 
say “ Damn " in the manner of my fore- 
fathers ; but I can see that I have not 
the popular view of the subject. I can 
see — ^well, here is an instance of what 
I see, taken at random from the typical 
family life of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Spottifer, of “The Chestnuts,** Eosen- 
dale Avenue, Tickleton, S.E. 37 : — 

“ Good-bye, dear,** waved Mr. Spot- 
tifer, as he rushed off to catch the 8.49 
for the City, 

Mr. Spottifer was late. He always 
was late, but it didn*t matter in the 
ordinary way. This morning, however, 
someone had put a banana-skin on the 
exact spot where he was accustomed to 
jump from the curb foi* his final sprint 
up the slope to the railway -station. 
The result was that Mr. Spottifer fell 
down. To be more accurate he looped 
the loop. So did. his top-hat and his 
despatch-case and his umbrella. It 
was a thoroughly nasty crash and it 
jarred every part of Mr, Spottifer’s an- 
atomy pretty severely ; but not a word 
escaped his lips as he lay contentedly 
in the gutter waiting for them to come 
and clear him away. He was in pain ; 
but what was pain to Mr. Spottifer ? 
Had he not left six newspapers on his 
breakfast - table ? Six . free insurance 
newspapers, daily supplied, by little 
Mr, Hopkins, the stationer round the 
corner. ... , - 

^*Oh, Alfred r* exclaimed his. wife 
affectionately as the ambulance brought 
him to the door of “ The Chestnuts.** 
“ How wonderful you are ! That *s 
seventy-two pounds a week, d'arling; and 
it looks like being for quite a long time.*’ 
‘“T5 i weeks at' least,’* murmured 
Alfred, beaming* happily through his 
tears. “ The doctor said so.” 

“ You darling [ ’’ she cried, gazing at 
him with! pride. ai^dadpiiration. 

“And'tnen,” he" said later, when he 
was all comfortably spread out in bed, 
“ don’t forget there’s six new morning- 
coats, six* top-hats, six umjDrellas, six 
refunds on my season-ticket, and^ — I 
Agatha, “What are we gding to do 
free hospital nurses ? ** 



That *s all right,** she replied ; “ we 
only have to charge what they would 
cost ; we don’t have to have them.” 

“ Oh.” 

“ Now,” she said, “ I must go and do 
my shopping. And I *11 call in and tell 
little Mr. Hopkins. He willbe simply de- 
lighted. Oh\ Alfred, how lucky we are ! ” 

(Little Mr. Hopkins will receive five 
pounds’ reward from six newspapers, 
in recognition of his services in intro- 
ducing so valuable a client.) 

“ Agatha, my dear,” said Alfred when 
she returned with Mr. Hopkins* kind 
message of congratulation and grati- 
tude, “ what ’s happened to your dia- 
mond and ruby and emerald and 
platinum brooch ? ” 

She clutched wildly at her throat. 

“ Gone ! ** she exclaimed. 

“ You were wearing it when you went 
out.” 

“ I know, I know. It has dropped 
off. It is lost, Alfred. Just fancy that 1 
That *s another six hundred.” 

* But can we claim for it on each 
paper ? ” 

“ Of course,” she replied. “ They 
say so distinctly. Otherwise, yon see, 
people would only take in one paper.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course,*’ he said, and 
together they wept tears of unrestrained 
delight. 

“ Another thing,” said Agatha, dry- 
ing her eyes on the quilt, “ you know 
The Daily Tail has started including 
Free Education for the children of 
people who become registered readers 
by the 1st of April. Well, while I am 
writing to the Editor about your acci- 
dent I may as well tell him what school 
Bobbie is to go to. Where do you 
think, Alfred?” 

“ Better ask Bobbie,” said Alfred. 
Bobbie came tumbling in from his 
preparatory school and settled the 
question at once. 

“ Eton and Harrow,” was his quick 
reply. 

“ All right, dear,” said his mother, 
“ I *11 tell the Editor to-night.’* 

There was a tap on the door. 

It was Nanny. 

“If you please, Mum,” she said, 
“baby's swallowed the thermometer, 
and I can't make out from the papers 
whether we get a new baby or a new 
thermometer, or both.” 

“ Six it will be, whichever it is,” Mr, 
Spottifer corrected. 

sjc sic i'fi sic 

And how is all this done, you ask ? 
I am afraid the answer is too easy. 
Let me show you, for instance, the 
figures of The Daily Tail : — 

Circulation twenty millions. 

Number of pages sixty-four, arranged 
as follows : Four pages of news ; fifty- 
eight pages of advertisements. 


Two pages of photographs of regis- ^ 
tered readers who are drawing twelve 
pounds a week for contracting smoker’s- 
throat, tennis-elbow or whatever com- 
plaints have just been added to the list 
of Amazing New Benefits. 

Charge for advertising on front page, 

£ 10 , 000 . 

Total revenue per week from adver- 
tisements £3,200,000 (I am not sure 
about the noughts, but in figures like 
that one nought more or less makes no 
perceptible difference). Editorial ex- 
penses negligible, as no one ever opens 
the paper except to find the address to 
write to about his claim. 

And so on. It is easy, you see, to 
understand. 

For my part I shall stand out of it. 

I shall read the six-page Daily Beaso7i 
and continue my gamble with life. 

No, not even the inclusion of writer’s 
cramp will get me into it. 

NEEO EEDIYIVUS. 

Neeo, when on the very verge of death, 
Self-pity mingling with his latest 
breath, 

Complained (my rendering is a trifle 
free), 

“ What a consummate artist dies in 
me! *’ 

But Nero, dead long since and turned 
to dust, 

Usurps the privileges of the just. 
Though nearly nineteen hundred years 
have flown, 

The Imperial Fiddler comes into his 
own. 

And finds his lurid memory kept green 
In this the latest triumph of the screen, 
Eecalling from oblivion’s dim domain 
The havoc and the splendour of his 
reign. 

Marcus Aurelius, of the “Medita- 
tions,” ‘ 

Affords no scope for filming operations ; 
Augustus, Trajan, Antoninus Pius, 

No genuine thrill or “sob-stuff” can 
supply us. 

And if Justinian on the screen be shown 
He’ll owe the honour to his spouse 
■ alone. 

But Nero lives for ever on the reel — 

A martyr to his sfelf-expressive zeal — 
That bookless boys may cheer and 
flappers squeal. 

Darby and Joan. 

** First Prize, £5 5s* — ^Mr. and Mrs. Price, 
Forest Gate, are both. 61 years of age and have 
been happily married for 60 years.” 

, XJnder Thotograjgh in Sti/iiday Pajper. 

Thus proving that, as King Hildebrand 
' observed in Princess Ida 
‘‘ A bride ’s a bride 
Though the knot were tied 
At the early age of one. ” 
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THE THIEVING GOBLIN. 

We will dance him on a dainty bed of netfcles, 

We will rock him on a bonny bough of thorn, 
We will put him for a rest 
In a cuckoo’s borrowed nest, 

And the little birds shall push him out at morn. 

He stole away a dewdrop from a daisy, 

He stole a little breeze from off a down, 

He ’s been even known to take 
The moonlight from a lake 
And to snatch away a sunbeam from a town. 

We will hang his Sunday bonnet on a cloud-peak, 
And when he goes a-climbing up the sky 
We will wash him down again 
With a chilly shower of rain 
And leave him on a holly-bush to dry. 

He stole a poet’s rhyme while he lay sleeping, 
He stole a maiden’s dimple as she smiled, 

He stole a poor man’s smoke, , 

He stole an old man’s joke, 

He stole away a plaything from a child. 

We will roll him in a dirty, dusty cobweb, 

We will toss him on a p'rickly thistle -leaf, 

' His hands shall be tied up 
In a spotted foxglove cup 
And everyone shall know him for 
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LE MOT (FAE FEOM) JUSTE. 

** Let us/’ we murmured, “ go a-mountaineering ! ” 

And, banning craven fears which bade us stop. 

We vowed to emulate those souls unfearing 
Who trot up Alps and yodel at the top. 

Knowing the garb best suited to the' jobs on 
Which we were bent, according to our oath, 

We straightway purchased pedal wear with knobs on. 
Nails of a gruesome growth. 

The modesty for which we are notorious , 

Chose our first mountain, but it chose amiss. 

Baedeker called it easy but laborious. 

But ere- the top we called it worse than this. 

Natheless returning worn and almost undone, 

We fondly thought the damosels would dote 

On James, the chamois-footed lad from London, 

And Guy, the ungiddy goat. 

For ’tis on such occasions that men need a 

Brief praise to make their feat seem worth their while ; 

Yet when we met you in the salon, Frida, 

And saw the greeting of your wonted smile. 

You did not speak about our brave ascension, 

But in that broken' English which you talk '■ 

Hoped simply (doubtless with a kind intention) 

We *d had‘“ a pleasant walk;” " • 

GOOD BY STEALTH. ‘ 

A Drama of the Future. 

[** The acceptance without payment of golf balls, clubs or golf 
merchandise will render a player ineligible to compete in the Amateur 
Championship.” Note to the B. & A.’s latest definition of an 
Amateur.”] * 

It was -the evening before the final of the Amateur 
Championship, and Putter Green, the favourite, was sitting 
in the palatial lounge of the ** Bunker Hotel” complacently 
receiving the congratulations of his friends on the brilliant 
play that had that day brought him safely through the 
semi-final.' ‘ Tremendous emotions were seething in his 
mind'.’ But behind all the love of fame and acclamation 
lay something deeper and infinitely more serious, and, in a 
'sudden- access of confidence induced by the ” Bunker’s ” ex-, 
eellent cellar, he decided to give his closely-guarded secret 
to the world. 

“ Boys,” he said to the little group of admirers beside 
him, “ to-morrow will be the greatest day of my life. It is a 
strange tale I have to tell, but the hearing will make 
the contest the more exciting. 

“ Listen. When I was younger I looked on golf as a game 
designed by foolish old men for foolish old men and gave 
all my time to the infinitely more intellectual pursuit of 
dominoes. Notwithstanding my wonderful success at 
this game, my father, a rabid golfer, grew annoyed at my 
antipathy to his favourite pastime and endeavoured by 
every means in his power to make me play it. My per- 
sistent refusal to do so was eventually the cause of a violent 
<jtian?el between us, and we parted to meet no more. At 
his'“ death, some years later, I hastily tore myself away* 
from the “World’s Domino Congress at Lisbon and hastened 
home* for the reading of the will. You can judge of my 
surprise and consternation when I .heard these words; ‘All 
my estate I leave to my son Putter, on the condition that 
within three years from this date he wins the Amateur 
Golf Championship. In the event of his failing to do so the 
money will go to the funds of the Caddies’ Almshouses.’ 
As the old man had left over a million in War Stock it 
was a bit' of -a- blow for 'me to find that, unless I took 
sjport I detested and in three years became so pro- 


ficient at it that I could beat the best the country could 
produce, all the property would go to an institute whose 
very existence I heartily deprecated. However, I took up 
the task, and now, two years and eleven months after, you 
see the result. ^ Not only the Amateur Championship but 
also a fortune depends on to-morrow’s game.” 

The next morning, as Putter Green sat at breakfast 
reading the host of telegrams wishing him success, the 
waiter brought him a small cardboard box tied with a blue 
ribbon and bearing the inscription “For luck.” On open- 
ing the box he found a new “Dodo” ball of the type he 
generally used, wrapped in a piece of scented notepaper, on 
which was written in a lady’s hand, “ Use this to-day. It 
will bring you luck. A Well-wisher.” 

Touched by the thought of some unknown fair one’s 
interest in him. Putter Green resolved to do as she wished. 

^ s(c sje :Jc jjj 

At the first tee a huge crowd had gathered and it v^as 
amidst a storm of clapping that he teed the ball. He 
stepped back, swung amidst a deathly silence, and sent it 
far down the fairway. 

When the applause the drive evoked had died away, a 
small insignificant man stepped out from the crowd and 
went up to the referee. 

“ G^at man 'is no longer eligible to play in this com- 
petition,” he said. “ The ball he has just played 1 sent him 
this morning, and by .accepting it he has forfeited his 
am'ateur status according to the ruling of the E. & A.” 

As the referee declared his opponent Amateur Champion, 
Putter, in the first stages of homicidal apoplexy, was gently 
borne away' while the stranger, who in his official capacity 
was the Chairman of the Oommifctee that managed the 
Caddies’ Almshouses, hurried off to break the good news 
to his colleagues. 

IN PEAISE OF BOGS. 

Those who will may sing a song in praise of sunny fountains, 
Eockeries and rose-trees, pergolas and lawns ; 

But I will -sing of moorlands in shadow of the mountains 
Where fluttering plumes of-cottomgrass salute the summer 
dawns. 

Asphodel and orchises their gold and purple lifting 
From myrtle yielding fragrance underneath the tread, 
Black rushy bog-pools with amber. lights shifting, 

And one lone curlew calling overhead. 

Eagged Eobin merrily his tattered pink swaying 
Beside yellow irises, stately and serene ; 

Cunning little sundews their midge- traps laying, 

A s,tonechat clinking in the bracken unseen. 

Green of the sphagnum lighting up the umber, 

Purple of the bell-heather, pink of the ling, 

Days of mist and sunshine where Time seems to slumber — 
These the things I long for, these the joys I sing. 

Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“Called from peaceful pursuits just as Sir Walter Ealeigh was 
called from Ms game of bowls to meet tke Spanish Armada.” 

Canadian Baj^er. 

“Bustyarckersbring-the black news [of Edward I. ’s death] - . . . 
A priest seizes the opportunity to chant the magnificent song of 
Shakespeare, which by the way had not then been written ; — 

‘ The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.’ ” 

English Fajger. 

Mr. Punch’s General Knowledge Paper : — 

(1) What proof is there that Bacon wrote Shirley? 

(2) Give the approximate date of the discovery of tobacco 
by Sir Francis Drake. 




Bishtg Young Novelist. “Pm apraid I must bun away now. I’ve my new novel to thine out.” 
Admiring Visitor. “Oh, do let’s come and watch you I” 


JUSTICE TO UNCLES. 

Deae Mr. Punch, — As no appeal to 
your sense of chivalry and fair play has 
ever been in vain, I hope you will find 
room for a brief protest against the 
dead- set which has been made of late 
against uncles. It has all grown out 
of some obiter dicta of the facetious 
Dr. Kimmins, in the course of an ad- 
clress at the British Association on 
children as humourists and critics. If 
we are to believe this eminent edu- 
cationist, the enlightened and self-ex- 
pressive children of to-day seldom laugh 
at their mothers, but generally at their 
unoles. Dr. Kimmins’s commentators 
in the Press have taken up the uncle- ! 
hunt with great zeal, and have been 
prodigal in their explanations why he 
is regarded as an object of ridicule. 
According to one of them the reason is 
that the word “uncle ** is in itself comic 
or grotesque and inevitably promotes 
derision. I fail to follow this reason, 
though I admit that, when combined 
with a grotesque name, it may have 
this result, e.g. Uncle Kimmins. I admit 
also that the association of “uncle” 
with the calling of the pawnbroker is 


unfortunate. But with the solitary 
exception of the legendary villains of 
the tragedy of The Babes in the Woodj 
uncles in fact and fiction, in history and 
domestic life, have far more frequently 
inspired affection than aversion. Was 
not the example of his uncle Hector 
held up to the infant son of the pious 
^neas ? ' Again, that patient investi- 
gator, Professor Hiram P. Stote, of the 
University of Tipperusalem, who has 
carefully counted all the mentions of 
“uncle” in the literature of the last 
three hundred-and-fifty years, states 
that in seventy-five per cent, of these 
references the epithet attached is either 
honorific or endearing, “ good ” or “ dear ” 
predominating. The munificence of 
bachelor uncles is notorious, and the 
statistics of -“tipping” at schools re- 
veal the significant fact that uncles 
are far more liberal in their donations 
than any other relative. 

Nepotism within bounds is not a vice 
but a virtue : it is only the excess of the 
quality that merits reprobation. And 
what, I should like to know, would the 
world do without the salutary home- 
truths administered by Dutch uncles ? 

Has not America adopted an uncle as 


the impersonation of her national spirit? 
To America, again, we owe the immortal 
lines of Abtemus Ward, emphasizing 
the fact that uncles are not only kind 
to their nephews and nieces but to one 

another ; — 

“Uncle Simon, he 
Clum up a tree, 

To see what he could see ; 

When uncle Jim 
Glum up after him, • 

And sot down aside of he.” 

No,. Mr. Punch, even to-day uncles are 
not objects of ridicule or contempt — 
witness the bestowal of the title “ Uncle 
Billy on the valiant Mr. Jubb by 
his grateful fellow-passengers on- the 
Eammonia. At the risk of seeming 
egotistic I may be allowed to say that, 
though undistinguished and undecor- 
ated, there is one unofficial title which 
is my choicest and most precious pos- 
session — the honorary rank of “uncle” 
conferred on me by a dozen or rnore of’ 
delightful young people belonging^ to 
different families, none of them relatives 
or connections, but endeared by mutual 
affection and goodwill, - - ■ 

I am, Mr. Punch, 

Yours most'faitfefully. 

. 0 V , , , Honorary Dncle. 
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WHITE MAGIC. 

Thehe is nothing like the feiiilleton 
synopsis for bringing you straight to 
the point. Its use might very well be 
extended. Aunt Charlotte, for instance, 
might have summed up the preamble 
to a favourite tale of hers as follows : — 

Alfred, 2b worthy young man, iii love with 

Cecily, a beautiful girl, recently engaged to 

Desmond, a handsome nincompoop. 

Aunt Cliarlotte is obviously speaking 
from the pro- Alfred point of view (being 
Alfred’s aunt), but these are practically 
the facts. 

It seems almost a pity not to do 
justice to her scathing description of 
the garden-party at which Cecily saw 
the brainless Desmond (playing tennis) 
for the first time, and thought him the 
image of Carpentiee. He was singing 
when she saw him next — like Ohalia- 
PINE, Then she danced with him . . . 
Well, he couldn’t, of course, keep on 
playing parlour tricks all the time, but 
be could ' easily keep on looking like 
Caepentier. Aunt Charlotte, in a 
just moment, admitted that. The in- 
fatuated Cecily never noticed what a 
bore he was. She was all eyes. Poor 
Alfred only looked like — ^like Alfred, and 
though Cecily and he always got on 
splendidly together, she kept on looking 
at Desmond, and eventually became 
engaged to him. 

“Poor Alfred,” said Aunt Charlotte, 
“ dragged me out with him in a dreadful 
frame of mind to buy his wedding pre- 
sent for them. Of course I told him to 
leave it to me, but he seemed bent on 
tormenting himself. He -tormented 
the shop assistants too, poor things. 
Nothing would do for him. They 
showed him the most charming ori- 
ginal things — cruets, fish slices, sugar 
sifters, biscuit barrels — everything that 
the hearb could desire ; and he was quite 
rude. I can’t ever go back to those 
shops again. . 

“ I must confess I hurried him past 
the chemists, for fear he would sud- 
denly go in and buy spirits of salts. I 
never enjoyed shopping less. At last 
I said I could go no further ; and then 
it was that he went to the other ex- 
treme and said that anything would 
dp, ^and he took me into this awful 
little place.” 

Here Aunt Charlotte would hitch 
her chair closer and lower her voice. 

“ We ’d passed all the good shops by 
now, you know, and this was just a little 
secqnd-hand place, full of curios and 
rusty medals and greenish idols and old 
false teeth and a Chinese junk and amu- 
lets. You know ! Mostly Oriental. I 
didn’t like it, but I was, too tired_to ob- 
ject when Alfred said he ’d give them a 
curio and be done with it. 


“ The old man inside looked just like 
a necromancer, and I am sure there were 
stuffed alligators and a mummy on the 
top shelf; but it was very dark. It was 
like a shop in a nightmare. I grew more 
nervous every minute, especially as poor 
Alfred kept picking out the most un- 
pleasant-looking daggers, andrings with 
what looked like curses on them, and 
declaring that he would send one of 
them to Desmond with his worst wishes 
■for his' future unhappiness — in quite a 
horrid, sinister ‘way. It wasn’t at all 
nice, and very unlike Alfred. My blood 
ran cold, though of course I ’mnot super- 
stitious. 

“ Dear me, what a relief it was when 
I found tha^t nice old Georgian silver 
coffee-pot on the back shelf — the dear- 
est old comfortable, fat thing 1 It didn’t 
seem to belong to that uncanny place 
at all. You know ; it suggested toast and 
pots of honey and shining old mahog- 
any and sprigged china and bowls of 
roses. I made Alfred buy it and send 
it to Cecily.* * . Then ^ I felt better. 

j!c s’.: s}- 

“But,” she went on mysteriously, 
“ can anyone foresee the .consequences 
of his actions ? Eeally it ’s enough to 
keep one from doing anything at all, 
even with the best intentions. No one 
could have been more surprised than I 
was when we heard that the marriage 
was off. I remember saying, quite in- 
nocently, to Alfred, that if he had sent 
them some unlucky idol. or horrid little 
amulet, I should have felt most uneasy 
at the way matters had turned out. I 
should have said there were more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio. I really 
should. 

“ Well, a good bit later, when I was 
on a visit to Cecily — she was a sad 
flirt, that girl, but she makes dear Alfred 
such a good wife — she told me what 
had really happened. A hasty engage- 
ment,^ you know, and no time to think 
what Desmond would be like when he 
wasn’t playing tennis or dancing or 
singing. She was discontented, but 
didn’t know why. And then suddenly 
came the last straw which showed how 
< the wind blew, if I may put it like that. 
You ’d never guess what it was, 

“ In a flash she saw herself making 
conversation with Desmond across the 
table for the next , nipety- nine years 
(she exaggerates) ; and he was the sort, 
she said, to be grumpy at breakfast and 
read dull bits out of the newspaper. 
It ’s quite likely that if we had sent her 
a stuffed alligator it would have had no 
influence whatever over her feelings, 
whereas this charming, domestic, really 
nice Yes, you have guessed it. 

“ The silly girl said she hadn’t looked 
I at Desmond for two minutes .over the 
top of that old coffee-pot before (prac- 


tically) all was over between them. 
And I had meant so well! ” 

At this point Alfred’s Aunt Charlotte 
would -assume a decent mask of con- 
trition to hide her satisfaction at so 
clear a case of virtue rewarded. 

OUR POETICAL ADVERTISERS. 

Nothing can be more pleasant, as 
we go to or from the daily task, than 
to see on hoardings, shop-windows or 
pages of journals and periodicals, the 
Poetical Advertisements now so hap- 
pily in favour. Famous quotations 
unexpectedly confront us, applied with 
such nicety and delicacy as to seem to 
appear with all their original vigour, 
leaving us charmed and refreshed. 
Here axe three types. 

“ The year ’s at the spring, 

And day ’5 at the morn ; 

Mor 7 iing ’5 at seve^i; 

The hillside 's de^c-pearled ; 

The lark ’s on the wing, 

The snail ’s on the thoin ; 

■ God in His heaven, 

All 's 7 'iglit with the icorldi* 

What inspired Browning to write 
these never-to-be-forgotten lines? What 
caused this buoyant optimism? Few i 
can say. Yet, might it not well have | 
been that he had used { 

PROTOPLASMIC SOAP? 

‘ Established Sixty Years. 

Obtainable everywhere. 

Get this Soap and loith it that Spring- 
like feeling. 

(When requiring Shaving Soap ask for 
“ Beaversbane.”) 

All Weekly Detractor readers should 
possess that sterling quality born of 
foresight, Confidence in the Future. 

We wish each to be able to exclaim 
in adversity or prosperity, sickness or 
health 

“ Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid.” 

Can YOU say this ? 

If not, delay no longer, but fill in the 
Coupon on page 3. 

Compare what we offer. 

'^Tke World is too much tvith us; late and 

S007V, 

Getting and spending, we lay icaste our 
powers. ...” 

Bedevilled with Bureaucrats, plagued 
with Politicians, stupefied with soaring 
prices and alarmed at alliterations, I ask 
in all innocence Where is one to turn in 
the turmoil of present-day conditions 
for peace and haimiony of mind ? As 
for harmony of sound, it has ceased to 
exist. We are between a saxophonic 
Scylla and a cacophonic Charybdis.- 








\P 


MANAGERS ARE MORE CONCERNED TO-DAY ABOUT THE VOICE THAN THE APPEARANCE OE THE MUSICAL- 
CoS?Y HERa^^ NOT REVOLVING SEATS EOR THE HYPER-SENSITIVE IN THE AUDIENCE? 


This is a lament, not an apology so I 
must get what comfort a mere optimist 
deserves when I say I can supply the 
I undermentioned garments at the follow- 
ing startlingly philanthropic prices : — 


from 14 guineas. 


Bath Robes . . frc 
Undervests . . , 

Pyjama Suitings , 

Badlie Bbotsebs. 


Our Candid Contemporaries. 

** It goes without saying that this paper is 
as virulent as ever, and is eagerly looked for 
both at home and abroad by those associated 
with the Hillfoots .” — Proviiicial Pa/per, 

Wesleyan Church. Preachers : — 

11 A.M. Rev. P. Veall ; 6.30 p.m. Rev. T. E. 
Ham .” — Provincial Paper. 

Both, we believe, noted for their piety. 

From “Ulster^s Stand for Union,*’ 
by Mr. Eonald McNeill, M.P. : — 

‘ * Among the many distinguished people who 
assembled in the Ulster capital for the occa- 
sion, there was one notable absentee.” 

Who wilLnow venture to deny the 
author’s right to speak for Ireland? 


WOEK A PLEASUEB. 

After remarking that a lump of coal 
contains electrical particles which, if 
they could be liberated and controlled, 
would yield sufficient power to do the 
work of the world, a writer in The Daily 
Chronicle asks : Will man soon have 
under his control a force which will 
perform for him the entire work of the 
world?” 

Speaking personally, we sincerely 
hope that he may. For we don’t knoW 
how many years he has had to do that 
work himself, and, as far as one can see, 
the task is of a kind for which he is not 
really suited. It not only overtaxes 
his energies but is, entirely opposed to 
his temperament. Tt is true that we 
can speak only from personal experi- 
ence; we would not presume to dogma- 
tise on the point, yet something tells 
us we are right. 

Our own view is that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred it would in every 
way be preferable to let a lump of coal 
do what has to be done. The scientists 
have our heartiest good wishes in the 


investigations they are making in this 
direction, and we hope they will not 
be too long in arriving at complete 
success. 

That will be a glad day when, if the 
lawn wants cutting and rolling, we need 
only toss a lump of coal on to it and go 
on with our book, or when the dog ought 
to be bathed we have only to shut him 
in the coal-cellaf for half-an-hour. 
Business will become a pleasure when 
en o'onte to the golf links we can look in 
at the office, dip a piece of coal in the 
ink and leave it to get on with those 
mysteries of simple arithmetic which 
at present absorb so mucli of cur vahy* 
able time. 

Cannibalism, in South Atn erica. 

“The food sale held annually under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society will take 
place on Saturday. Eatables of all kids wlb 
be gratefully accepted by the organizing Com- 
mittee .” — Argentine Paper. 

“M. 0. wanted for dancing academy; ex- 
constable preferred .” — Scots Paper. 

The first time -we have seen the_ Foroh 
associated with “ the light fantastic toe.” 
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Visitor, “Well, mt little man, can you draw?” • , „ Small Boy, “Yes.” 

Visitor, “And ‘what can -you draw? Pigs, houses,, pussy-cats, horses— eh?” 

S 7 naUBoy, ^*1 don’t fink I can draw a horse, but daddy can. He drew Koyal Lancer in the office sweep.” 


. . THE LIMERICK MAIL. - . . . 

The mail ’s gone away for Thralee 

An’, begorrah, she' may have got through, - - 

Eor her rale destination was hid at the station ^ 

An’- divil a passenger knew ; 

An’ she shtole out of sight- in the dead of the niglit 
An’ niver a whistle blew. 

An’ Mike put some grease on the wheels, 

The way they ’d go aisy within, ' : 

An’ Murphy, be rights, should have put out the lights, 
But be hasn’t the brain oj.a bin ; 

An’, faix, -’tis all wan, for the oil is near gone 
An’ they haven’t a dhrop in the tin. 

She ’s probably well on her way, 

Eor she sailed like a bird through Adare ; 

But we 're wondhering how ’ll the bridge at Listowel 

" Be able the burden to bear ; 

’Twas blown out of sight on Sathurday night 
An’ ’twill hardly be yit in repair. 

Quid Doyle’s not the dhriver to care 
Eor .Republicans near Ballingrane — 

Toung lads out for sport, be the common repoxt, 

With intintion to hould up a thrain ; 

He ’s the divil to shtop whin he ’s taken a dhrop. 

An’ they’ll pepper the ingin in vain. 

Wid signals an* telegraphs broke 
An’ only the wan line of rail, 


The manager says he ’s a little unaisy 
In case" they attempt from Rathkale 
A thrain to despatch — but she ’ll meet with her match 
• - If she faces the Limerick Mail. 

/“Men of fashion, and others ambitious of emulation, are inq[uiring 
what is to be the correct* year this winter .” — Evening Baper. 

“1922,” we hasten to reply; or,'a,s ah after-thought, “ 1923.” 

Recent observers of^ the conditions of life on the High Andes at an 
elevation of. over fourteen thousand feet, found that the low oxygen 
pressure 'which interfered' with their bodily- functions also made their 
arithemetic mexuot. *'~\-Daily Paper. 

The same phenomeinon has been noticed in Swiss waiters. 
A^ AMERICAN DEFEAT. 

fDr. Schmidt of Copenhagen, addressing the Zoological section of 
the British Association at Hull, stated that adult Americati congers 
have ten fewer joints in the backbone than the European variety.] 

Gigantic daughter of the wondrous West, 

Your prowess in athletics is confessed 
Beyppd all cavil, when we come to grips 
And Keeping on losing cups and championships. 

Yet, when the outlook seems most drear and dull, 

- Sweet consolation comes to us from Hull, 

Where Schmidt, that great and scientific Dane, 
Proclaims the Old. World’s unassailed domain ; 
Though Tolley fails, though Tilden scores more 
points, 

Your congers’ backbones have ten fewer joints. 





THE WATCH ON THE BOSPHORUS. 

Tuekbt {fortissimo). “SEE THE GONQUEBING HEEO COMES 1” 

Bbitain and Fbance {together). “YES, WE SEE ALL EIGHT; BUT DON’T YOU LET YOUB 
HEAD GET TOO BIG FOE YOUE FEZ, YOUNG FELLOW.” 
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In the present day there is no indication oir a 
person’s income, 


BUT IP THE sumptuary LAWS WERE REVIVED EVERYONE WOULD 
HAVE TO DRESS STRICTLY ACCORDING TO THEIR MEANS. 


THE EOAD. 

{In ivliich a journalist surveys the loro- 
S2Ject of getting no holiday.) 
Neath skies that are always sunny, 
By seas that are always blue, 

In meadows whose milk and honey 
Enhances the mountain view ; 

By cities renowned in story 
'And valleys enshrined in song, 

You see them, the young, the hoary, 

A holiday-making throng. 

They are laughing on lakes and rivers, 
They brown on the mountain paths. 
And elderly men with livers 
Are sitting in sulphur baths. 

They are hoisting sails in the offing 
Or roaming the woods in pairs ; 
They are riding and bathing and golfing 
And eating like hungry bears. 

A babel of happy voices 
Goes up from each Grand Hotel, 
But the heart of the man whose choice is 
Some green and sequestered dell 
Or an inn by a road once Eoman 
Is light as the wandering breeze, 
And he envies the lot of no man 
As he munches his bread-and-cheese. 

Ah, me ! *Tis of him I 'm dreaming 
As I write in my office chair, 

.While the patriot Gael is screaming 
And pulling his neighbour’s hair. 
And the Eirbolgh, freed of his shackles. 
With murder and loot makes glad, 
And the Thompson machine-gun 
crackles 

As home in the dawn I pad. 


Eor the Bail hasn’t done debating, 
And the Treaty is still in soak, 

And the statesmen are still orating 
That ought to be shovelling coke. 
With bandar-log yelp and chatter 
They babble of Ireland Eree, 

And all of them think they matter, 
But they do not matter to me. 

Eor green among garths and granges, 
Or white on the vine-clad hill, 

Ever the brave road ranges 
Whitherso’er it will, 

Through gorges aquake with thunder 
And many a woodland ride, 

By bridges that streams run under 
And inns by the water-side. 

Scholars and saints and sages, 
Workers of good and ill, 

Tramped the Boad through the ages, 
Ghosts of them walk there still ; 
Marching to fields forgotten 
Sang as he rode the knight — 

Gad ! it is simply rotten 
To have to sit here and write. 

Oh, Bolsheviks, cease your blather ; 

Cease patriot guns to pop, 

And let a poor scriveller gather 
Some socks and a shirt and hop, 
While the bloom is still on the heather 
And busy the harvest wain, 

And there’s still some good in the 
weather. 

And take to the road again. 

Down through the sunlit valley 
And up to the sky-line’s edge, 

By hazel and oak and sally 
And mountain and moor and sedge, 


With a pipe and the stuff to fill it. 
Stout boots and a well-thumbed book, 
And a few miles farther a billet 
With a plain but superior cook. 

And the sons of the Gael may battle 
Erom Meath to the County Clare, 
Egged on by the priceless prattle 
Of bards with excessive hair ; ^ 

The Bolshie may pi-ove unruly 
I And the rebel rise like yeast, 

But it won’t annoy yours truly 
Eor a good three weeks at least. 

Algol. 

“Long week-end holidays abroad are more 
and more becoming popular among business 
men. 

^ The practice is especially advantageous to the 
single-headed business man .” — Daily Paper. 

It has its advantages for the two-faced 
as well. 

“ Small Furnished House required for the 
winter by quiet, elderly, married couple ; clean 
and very careful tenants ; no children or other 
destructive or dirty animals,” 

Advt. in Local Paper. 

There should be a rush to accommodate 
such a charming old pair. 

“The British Columbia institutions com- 
pared favo'jrably in the number of cures and iji 
other respects with similar institutions in the 
Dominion. The total cost is $600,000 per 
pear at present.”— Paper. 

The old adage tells us that ** fruit is 
gold in the morning, silver at noon and 
lead at night,” but there must evidently 
be some period of the day when it is 
equivalent to radium. 
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A PROUD PARENT’S HOLIDAY SNAPSHOTS. 


Hi 



Panorama of the Hebeing Fleet putting out to sea. 








The Aquitanu from the deck op 

THE Sl!AFOAAr. 


The Castle Ruins. 








UlS 








Breakers on the rocky coast. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “CLIO.’’ 

Y. 

About 9.0 a.m. we made the port of 
Ryde. Tor six hours of darkness we 
had battled with a raging wind. We 
had struggled past The Shambles, We 
could have thrown a stone on to The 
Shingles. We tossed biscuits on to 
The Brambles, We had travelled fifty- 
five miles. We w^ere wet through. 
Sleepless and unshaven, we approached 
the Isle of Wight as men who have 
been through a great naval engage- 
ment, conscious of our worth." Surely 
the whole town would leap from their 
beds to shout a welcome to the ’storm- 
tossed Mariners ! 

J But we had forgotten. It was Ryde 
i Week. 


The sweep of the Dowust 

Scrubby and bedraggled, the Clio 
crept to her anchorage among the pure 
white yachts of princes, peers and titled 
grocers, with the sensations, I imagine, 
of a black sheep entering for the first 
time a flock of white ones. It was a 
stirring spectacle. The White-Winged 
Doves of the Solent, as the picture- 
papers call them, had not yet spread 
their wings. Their owners were still 
trying to snatch a wink of sleep ashore, 
j But the morning toilet had begun. On 
I every snowy deck two or three able- 
bodied valets in blue jerseys were 
already at work, busy at the imme- 
morial duties of the sea. To every man 
a tin of brass-polish, to every man a 
duster or two. How they rubbed, the 
sturdy fellows ! Here a little, there a 
little— -rub, rub, rub ! Here, one felt, the 


spirit of Nelso]^, of Drake and Fro- 
bisher, breathed again. And what 
looks of proper scorn they flung upon 
the Cliol Many of the Doves were 
already gay with signal -flags, and one 
felt that each was making the same 
terrific signal : “No Boats Allowed 
Here Except in Evening Dress.” 

Naturally we were too ashamed to 
stay on board. Better to breakfast 
ashore than face the due contempt of 
all those able-bodied housemaids. We 
went ashore. 

At the pier an aged Beaver shooed 
us away. I knew it would happen. 
We had forgotten to polish up the 
dinghy. 

“ You can't bring that there boat in 
’ere,” he shouted malignantly. “ She ’ll 
be in the way of they motor-boats.” 

“ Good,” we said, and tied her up at 
both ends. 

In the hall of the Hotel we met 
some real sailors about to breakfast, 
magnificent men in white ducks and 
yachting-caps, and wearing that freshly- 
boiled-lobster complexion which only 
the very wealthiest sailors attain. 
Slinking under their lee we interviewed 
the head-waiter. The head-waiter had 
an eloquent eye. 

We said in an off-hand manner, 

“ We have been sailing all night; We 
have weathered a quite exceptional 
storm. The Shambles, The Shingles, 
The Brambles — all these obstacles i 
I sought to destroy us. We baffled them, j 
We are tired. Can we have some bacon 
and eggs?” 

Did the eye of the bead-waiter reply, 
“Gentlemen, thank Heaven you are 
safe. You are now in the holy haven 
of the amateur sailor. You have done 
well. You are welcome ” ? 'It did not. 

It said, “ Go forth out of this, you 
odious penniless creatures, lest the 
mere sight of your disgusting grey- 
flannel trousers contaminates the break- 
fast of a single lobster-face.” 

But, thank Heaven, this is a free 
country. After a good deal of palaver 
we were served with breakfast in the 
cofiee-room — behind a screen. 

Louuging afterwards in the lounge, 
which seemed to be rolling, pitching 
and heaving generally in a very curious 
way, we were searchingly examined by 
an exceptionally fine lobster, evidently 
the King Lobster of the entire herd. 
A telescope was under his arm, A 
little compass dangled on his watch- 
chain. M.Y. Bogus was.printed largely 
on his yachting-cap. I saw at once 
that he was a man of the very highest 
birth. After a little the manageress 
appeared and joined in the scrutiny. 
We felt as the earwig feels when some- 
one suddenly removes his brick. 

“Will I lend the gintleman my 
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field-glasses? ” said Peter loudly, break- 
ing into the best Irish. “Sure he 
can’t make us out, is it centipedes we 
are or what.” 

“ Faith, and why wouldn’t he use the 
fine telescope he has on him ? ” said I. 

“ It could be that it doesn’t open at 
all,” said Peter, trying not to giggle. 
“ For I ’ve seen prettier telescopes in 
the big toy shops that do be in Dublin 
and Killarney and Innisfree itself.” 

“ It might,” said I, drying up lament- 
ably. ' 

“ It ’s a quare hard thing, so it is,” 
says Peter, with a fierce expression, 
“for three poor paytriots to be looked 
at that way in the early mornin’ before 
the dew is off the bog, and they de- 
stroyed trayellin’ ou the great sea. 
WiU I show him the little gun I have 
in me pocket, the oraythur? ” 

“ You will not then,” said I, “ for 
it *s scarce he ’s made himself.” 

Indeed, by this time the King Lobster 
had fled. The manageress had bolted 
into her office, no doubt to telephone the 
police. Quickly, but with dignity, we 
evacuated the - Hotel and rowed 
out to the Glio. 

Getting under way, we passed under 
the stern of a large white motor yacht 
— curiously enough the M. Y. Bogus, 
Pure White Dove ! Her silver cigar-box 
shone in the sun. Her deck-chairs stood 
in trim rows, ready for sea. From her 
stern there issued the jolly sea-smell of 
petrol and boiled cabbage. We bade 
the goodly ship and all that goodly com- 
pany of grocers an austere farewell. 

“ Farewell,” we cried. “ Sea-hogs ! 
Snobs ! Lobsters, and the sons of lob- 
sters, farewell! Ours4d be they who 
go down to the sea in motor-yachts, 
and cling like shell-fish to the Isle of 
Wight ! For these are they who have 
made the noble sport of yachting to 
stink in the nostrils as the sport of lob- 
sters. Farewell! we pass to a purer 
sea, where there are neither motors, 
nor the fumes of motors, nor fat white 
men with nursery telescopes. Fare- 
well, and follow not! ” 

It is doubtful if the crew of the Bogus 
understood sufficient of this address to 
report to their Captain, but they gave 
the cigar-box another rub and waived 
their dusters at us in a friendly way. 

That evening we stood on the main- 
land in the garden of Mr. Splick, who 
makes a “ specialty ” of Lobster Teas. 
Mr. Splick has two enormous sea-water 
tanks, peopled only by thousands of live 
lobsters. We watched them for a long 
time, some clinging motionless to the 
side, some crawding round and round 
their spurious sea, but all slowly fatten- 
ing for the hour of death — a -hideous 
spectacle. 

The sun went down and darkness 



THE DIE-HARD. 


fell upon the lobsters. John made an 
eloquent gesture towards the more 
westerly pond, 

“ Cowes,” he said briefly. 

“ Eyde,” said I, from the bank of the 
other one. 

% ip. Jjc 5le 

Next evening our Captain had left us, 
and at about 4 p.m. we were bowling 
merrily down Southampton Water. 
The sun was shining, and by clever 
manoeuvring wehad extracted two hoots 
from that, giant liner the Neurasthenia, 
costing the eompanyl don’t know what. 
We were very gay. 

‘ At about' 4.10 1 steered the Clio at a 
brisk pace on to the Hamble Spit. 

“Scandalise the mains ’1,” said I, 
knowing exactly what to do. 

“ Eight,” said Peter, and he did it. 

At Q.SOp.m. we were stiU scandalising 
the mainsail on the Hamble Spit when 
out of the .gloom a -thick -voice hailed 
us : “ Can we give you a tow off ? ” 


“ You can,” we said gratefully. And 
tow us off they did. 

But, alas, the voice was the voice of 
the King. Lobster, and we anchored 
that night under the stern of the good 
ship Bogtis, 

It is a hard life, the sea. A, P. H. 

The Slump in Education. 

From a report of a meeting of the 
British Association : — 

“I imagine they came in a veiy simple 
nature, some think like the green mould that 
grows on the walls.” 

“For the first time for 25 years an Oxford 
mother, Mrs. , has given birth to triplets.” 

* Morning Pajger^ 

Once you get the knack, however, you 
never really lose it, 

“If the Council were going to take away 
the sands, thousands of families who came to 
Weymouth would remain away and go else- 
where. ” — Provincial Pa^&f‘, ‘ 

We’ are still working at this. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

I. — “Bobt and Soul” (Eegent). 

A SERIOUS enough, title seemingly, 
but in. fact merely one of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s larks out of the grand 
Babylon-Bursley pigeon-hole — a simple 
and pleasant enough jest, treated with 
rather a careless band : dihuse when 
compression would have been accept- 
able, as in the preparation; compressed 
when expansion might have been enter- 
taining, as in the working out. 

Lady Mab Infold, Society’s most 
advertised and photographed beauty, is 
passionately interested, for the moment, 
in transference of personality and other 
pseudo-psychic hocus-pocus, the stock- 
in-trade of Procopo, a handsome char- 
latan. She also happens to need a new 
typewriter. 

Blanche Nixon, an ex-schoolmistress 
from Warrington, who comes to the 
Futurist suite in the Grand Babylon to 
sell it, being a sport with an eye to the 
main chance, iaUs in -with Lady Mab's 
suggestion that they shall exchange 
souls {Blab milady having made the un- 
likely discovery that she is no good and 
that her caste is “ finished), affects to be 
hypnotised by Procopo, and plays the 
game, to the extreme point of giving 
away twenty-five thousand pounds of 
Lady MaVs money to the Bursley 
Health Institute when she lays the 
foundation stone of that promising ven- 
ture, and of annexing Lady Blah's not 
very ardent lover. After which there 
is nothing for the ruined and humil- 
iated beauty to do but go and lecture 
in America — “ They all do it ; that ap- 
parently is why it was discovered.” 

The most attractive and finished 
piece of playing was that of Miss Dora 
Gregory as the Mayoress of Bursley, 
solidly entrenched in her aspidistra- 
haunted drawing-room. Miss Nan 
Marriott Watson’s Blanche was a 
clever, varied and spirited piece of work, 
which will improve with time, for the 
root of the matter is in her. Miss 
Viola Tree, handicapped by her need 
of the prompter, scarcely did herself 
justice, but showed us enough of the 
possibilities of the genuinely comic 
creation, Lady Blah, to encourage us, 
Mr. Charles Groves’ mayor, Mr. 
Baliol Holloway’s charlatan, and 
Mr. Martin Walker’s solid lover were 
all good pieces of work. 

There was an odd air about this 
inauguration of *‘The Eegent” in the 
wilds of St. Pancras; the natives crowd- 
ing outside to estimate the significance 
of the strange irruption of evening 
dress ; the vast acreage of stalls, pit- 
stalls and circles of the converted 
music-hall ; the audience, quite unlike 
the orthodox first-night crowd i of dis- 


tinguished Bohemians (of the palish 
kind still extant), and Beggar's Ope^^a 
enthusiasts, with, I should judge by 
certain oddly timed and inspired spasms 
of applause, a good sprinkling of local 
worthies ; the author beaming from his 
box from behind a corona; the clouds 
of tobacco-smoke issuing from the lips 
of both sexes (with honours about easy, 
I should say). Denry, “The Card, 
would have enjoyed the scene. _ Had 
he foreseen it he might have built his 
Begeiit at St. Pancras instead of Picca- 
diliy. T. 

II. — “ Secrets ” (Comedy). 

Ought one to feel ashamed to con- 
fess that one found the sentiment and 



THE MARRIAGE WILL NOT TAKE 
PLACE. 

Lady Mab of the very high hand. 

Miss Viola Tbee. 

Aai’OJi Draper of the Five Toicns. 

Me.’Mabxief-Walker,^_^ 

the handling of Secrets by Mr. Eudolf 
Besier and Miss May Edginton dis- 
tinctly moving ? I ddn’t think so. Of 
course it is quite possible to argue in 
cold blood that John Carlton's wife 
would not be likely to have, besides the 
robuster qualities of physical courage, 
high principle and a very wide-eyed 
tolerance, the gentler qualities also of 
unfailing sweetness and subservience. 
Not likely, but, I think, possible, and 
Miss Fay Compton’s very intelligent 
playing made it even plausible. And 
that surely is enough. 

Secrets is a retrospective panorama 
of the BJilestones type. Biary Carlton, 
a dear little old lady of seventy-five, 
whose husband, Sir John, is, at the 
crisis of his grave illness, put into an 
armchair by the kindly doctor to get a 
little sleep. . 'We then pass back 


into time and become the spectators of 
her gentle career. We see Biary Blar^ 
loioe, a slip of a girl of eighteen, dress- 
ing for her first serious pp'ty : very 
modest and demure, and saying, “ Yes, 
papa,” when that portentous Victorian 
upbraids her for her scandalous conduct 
in falling in love with his 'penniless 
clerk, but eloping through the window 
of her locked bedroom with the said 
clerk that very night. . . Next she is 
Mrs. John CoHton, and a mother, in a 
^Wyoming shack, firing off* revolvers 
with the best and killingher man too. . . 
Then again in a Porchester Terrace 
mansion, the placid middle-aged (forty- 
one, to be precise, but this is 1888) 
wife of the wealthy and successful and 
masterful Sir John Carlton, who is 
shortly to be made a peer ; more than 
holding her own with immense dignity 
in an encounter with her husband’s 
slightly ridiculous mistress (ridiculous 
as a result of her calm strategy) and 
showing lierself to John, and John to 
himself, with a few exquisitely simple 
poignant words and gestures. . . And 
then yet again a still very tired little old 
lady, just waking to bear that all is 
well with the sick man — and that be 
wants her. 

Yes, a very attractive, well-planned 
and well- written piece. 

The verdict of the house was instan- 
taneous, spontaneous, unanimous, voci- 
ferous. Miss Fay Compton deserved 
her outstanding personal triumph. A 
“ fat ” part, of course, but by no means 
left to play itself ; intelligently studied, 
carefully balanced and played not only 
with feeling, which is perhaps not so 
rare, but repose, which is. 

Mr. Leon Quartermaine played with 
intelligence a part alien to his temper- 
ament, and succeeded best, I think, in 
his picture of the middle-aged, square- 
jawed, successful, domineering and just 
4mt vulgar knight. 

^MkgLouiSE Hampton’s portrait of 
a Victorian maiden aunt was quite 
admirable, and Mr. Hubert Harker 
andMiss Margaret Scudamore, though 
designed to provide a little of the comic 
relief element, did not outrageously 
exaggerate the queer brace of mid-Vic- 
torian parents (Biary' s). Miss Helen 
Haye’s naughty BIrs. Eustace Main- 
loaring was a little obvious, but perhaps 
women who were naughty looked it 
more obviously in those days than they 
do now. At anyrate that, I imagine, was 
the idea. Mr, Tom Eeynolds and Mr. 
Henry Vibart gave us sound portraits 
of two very differing types of physicians 
— the rough peripatetic pioneer and the 
established Harley Street man. 

The production, by Mr. Norman Page, 
was excellent throughout, and I have 
seldom, if ever, seen such a convincing 
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use of liL'earms on the stage as in the 
fight at the shack, though I think the 
garrison’s casualties — one bullet in 
Mary's arm — were rather too light for 
the odds against them. T. 

AT THE EEOEIPT OF CUSTOM. 

A SPOT there is where four ways meet 
(Or, with the footpath, five); 

And at the corner of the street, 
Whenever I arrive, 

I see a woman with a stool — 

She sits upon it as a rule. 

A broom is leaning near her hand 
(It does not matter which), 

Whereby the world may understand 
The crossing is her pitch ; 

The broom and she together sit — 

I never see her using it. 

The roadways all are duly tarred, 
Immaculately kept. 

The sidewalks paven white and hard — 
They never need be swept ; 

For nothing less than Noah’s Flood 
Could cl^urn their surface into mud. 

ISej? bands upon her lap she folds, 
Im^seive in her calm, - , 


Till, as I pass, she sometimes holds 
A mutely pleading palm,^ 

In which 1 always place with care 
What copper coins I have to spare. 

No work she does throughout the day. 
For there is need of none ; 

She merely sits and lets nae pay 
For what has not been done. 

0 dame, I liken unto you 
The Board of Inland Eevenue. 

But you are kinder; you do not 
On papers buff and white 
Propound me riddles I have got 
To answer you aright ; 

Then, when I put the answers down, 
For every pound I pay a crown. 

You do not ask, you only wait 
And lift a pleading eye ; , 

Nor do I risk an awful fate 
If I should pass you by ; ^ 

For even if you plead in vain 
You never threaten to distrain. 

’Tis true, for anything I give 
You yield me no return ; ■ 

Perhaps you fancy that you live 
On what your labours earn — 

It is the same pretence outworn 
Eepeated by Sir Egbert Horne. 


Then take my last remaining cent, 
0 harmless, useless dame 1 
Our great and noble Government 
Does very much the same ; 

Only its agents, I confess, 

Exact far more for doing less. 


“A snake about two feet long was killed 
while crawling along the butter in Walworth 
Road, S.E.— DmZy J^aper. 

That’s the worst of this grass-fed butter. 

' Extract from letter of Matron of 
Women’s Hospital in India to Matron 
of Men’s Hospital, adjoining : — 

** I have to complain that I found coming 
up our stairs, three of your male staff, that 
have to be washed by hand twice a day.” 

We suppose this is an example of the 
Matron’s esprit d'escalier. 

**If there is one thing the Japanese woman 
cordially dislikes it is white hair, • / 

At garden parties, any large apemblage of 
women; or even the theatre, nothing will meet 
the eye but black-as-ink coiffeurs, neatly ar- 
ranged .” — Daily Paper* 

These Ethiopian hairdressers, tidily 
piled up in stacks, are one of the sights 
of Japan. ' ^ ^ 
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THE FISHES’ REVENGE. 

Fish are commonly believed to be 
dumb. None the less a mass meeting 
of them has just been convened to listen 
to an address on the present unhappy 
state of the Brighton Aquarium, de- 
livered by one of the two dolphins — 
now both very venerable figures — who 
provided the town with its escutcheon. 

The meeting was held just off the 
end of the Brighton Palace Pier, a large 
number of fish of various kinds being 
assembled. A note of the proceedings 
was taken by a particularly well-read 
mullet, to whom I am indebted for this 
^ report. 

The aged dolphin, who was received 
with the utmost cordiality that fishes 
can express, began by craving the in- 
dulgence of the company for any excess 
of emotion that 'he might display ; but, 
standing to Brigliton as he did in the 
tutelary relation, ’he could not but be 
distressed by the; town's degeneracy. 
Indeed, had he dreamed that a time 
could come wherf Brighton would re- 
pudiate its Aquarium as the home of 
fish, neither he nor his brother, who, he 
regretted to say, was not well enough 
to be present, although his heart was 
with them — (Loud applause) — would 
ever have taken the town under their 
fins. (Penewed ^pplause.) 

But fish, he continued, had fallen 
upon evil days, not only in Brighton 
but all over the copntry. In other lands 
fish were' not merely eaten, they were 
a^ired. He was not in a position — | 
no fish wasjT^o describe at first hand 
the famojars aquaria of the world — an 
aquani^ was a bourne from which no 
tray^lfer ever returned — (Groans) — but 
he himself had traversed many oceans, 
and, by listening in the neighbourhood 
of submarines and of fishing-boats, had 
heard much about them. He had even 
in his, comparatively speaking, hot 
youth, swum as far as Honolulu, where 
j there was an aquarium of surpassing 
loveliness. Most other countries indeed 
respected and esteemed fish ; but in Eng- 
land no one cared anything for them 
except as food; the whole nation was 
grossly piscivorous and insensitive to 
beauty. (Groans.) Not even at the Zoo 
was there yet an aquarium, after all 
these years, although large numbei's of 
hideous, commonplace and inferior crea- 
tures, with legs and hair and no power 
of living under water, were kept and 
petted there, (“Shame!”) As for Lon- 
don, what was once the Westminster 
Aquarium and a popular resort was now 
the head-quarters of a branch of. Non- 
conformity. (Sensation.). Andnotevdn 
Baptists. (Benewed sensation.) . 

I . But, the speaker continued, the latest 
in^|3t|ty which he and his brethren 


had to suffer was the attitude of the 
Brighton Town Council, once their 
friends. The Brighton Aquarium was 
a place — (Loud laughter.) — No, he did 
not mean that. He could be witty if 
he liked : as witty as most fish ; but at 
the moment he was in deadly earnest. 
(Oh eers.) The Brighton Aquarium was 
an institution erected to the glory of 
what respectable jornmalists, having 
said fish often enough, were in the habit 
of calling the finny race. For years it 
was their temple. (Cheers.) For years 
human beings went to Brighton for 
almost no other purpose than to see 
what wonderful creatures lived under 
the sea — how swift they were, how 
brilliant, how intelligent, how — and 
this was not an unneeded lesson — 
silent. (Applause.) The Brighton 
Aquarium was then a magnet that drew 
all England. But to-day ? Ah, to-day ! 
(Groans.) To-day, when fish no longer 
inhabited its tanks, it was a by-word ; 
it was a failure in every other direc- 
tion; it was despised by its owners. 
So abject was its condition that recently 
efforts had actually been made by a 
hardened and determined ichthyophobe 
named Clayton to convert it into a gar- 
age for char-^-bancs. (Groans.) Think 
of the enormity of the change : the home 
of the octopus to become the home of 
the motor-bus ! (“ Shame 1 ”) 

But even that, the speaker went on, 
was now not certain, and the poor 
Aquarium, its high mission as an in- 
structor and enlightener done, was now 
a casus belli f a bone of contention. It 
had the whole town by the ears. Was 
not this monstrous — ^that a building 
carefully designed to broadcast the news 
of how marvellous and exquisite were 
the denizens of the deep — (Loud ap- 
plause) — should now be nothing but a 
'scrap-heap over which the inhabitants 
of the Queen of Watering Places ex- 
changed blows ! (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) 

Before he closed his address, the 
speaker added, he would like to know 
if anyone present had any suggestion 
to make. 

At this point the headmaster of the 
local school of mackerel rose. Much, 
he said, as he disliked the idea of being 
kept in captivity, he disliked even more 
the thought that Brighton should be 
so destitute of all those refinements 
which the spectacle of fish swimming 
or basking in tanks might afford ; and 
therefore he, for one, was prepared to 
spend the rest of his life in educative 
duress. ^ (Cheers.) He understood, how- 
ever, with pain, that under no circum- 
stance^ whatever would Brighton ever 
again countenance live fish. This being 
so, he thought that their best way of 
punishing the town would be to see that 
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it had no dead fish either. (Wild excite- 
ment.) What then they had to do was 
to refrain from being caught by Brighton 
fishermen any more. (Loud cheers.) 
Let them give the borough a wide berth. 
Let them see that Brightonians had a 
hard row — (Laughter.) No, he was not 
being funny, any more than their revered 
friend the dolphin was. This was no time 
for fun. Let them see that Brighton- 
ians had a hard r-o-w to hoe. (Great 
enthusiasm.) He had already in structed 
his scholars on the subject, and he now 
called on everyone present, out of sym- 
pathy with their illustrious Chairman, 
if for no other reason, to absent them- 
I selves from local w^aters. (Benewed 
applause.) 

On this motion being put to the 
meeting it was carried nem, con. So 
Brighton had better look out 1 

E.V,L. 

THE EXeiJSATIVE. , 

He took the honour off the tee, 

And topped as badly as could be ; 

He said, “ My fingers always slip 
On this abominable grip.” 

His second, from a perfect lie, 

Went preternaturally high ; 

He grumbled that the ground was soft, 
Maintaining that it made him loft. 

He pulled his third, an easy pitch ; 

It fell precisely in a ditch ; 

The simplest shots, he said, were barred 
On ground so hideously hard. 

I gathered that he could not play 
On any sort of soil but clay ; 

I also came to understand 
That nothing suited him like sand. 

Apparently a Silver King 
Annoyed him more than anything; . 

But what annoyed him most of all 
Was any other kind of ball. 

He said he never used to hook 
Until he bought some expert's book, 

And that his tendency to slice 
Arose from taking its advice. 

And when I won by ten and eight, 

He flatly called me fortunate ; 
Complaining that the luck he bad 
Would drive a dozen Duncans mad. 

I left him talking like a pro. 

To someone he appeared to know, 

And saying in particular 
How plausible some players are. 

From a pamphlet on the Caves of 
Savonni^res : — 

“ These caves hane been inone and visited 
for a long time ; they were visited in 1547 by 
Bernard Palissy and in 1644 by gohn Evelyn, 
the celetrated English wutes.” 

Wutes that? 



AutJior (at private film exhibition), “That’s <3UIte ah oeiqihai. plot. 
Film Magnate, “ You *vb just seek it.” 


Whek are you showiko me the film oe my book?” 



OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) 

“ Bim ” Bedgold was a great artist- That is to say, he 
was a youth who scorned delights and lived laborious days 
designing dresses made of such materials as pink beads — 
“ boxes and boxes of pink beads . • . each one costing four- 
pence.’’ I must add, however in fairness to Miss Cheistine 
J oPE- S lade, who displays considerable tenderness for her 
latest hero, that “jBm” would have been by no means a 
bad fellow if he had not taken himself, and the pink, beads, 
and the shoddy New Rich society in which the pink beads 
were to shine, with such religious seriousness. The par- 
ticular frock which absorbed the “ boxes and boxes ” was 
wheedled out of him by Zuriel Whistler, the fair-haired 
adventuress from Margate, who had been lent for a few 
brief weeks the flat of a mutual friend — known for its 
incessant harbouring of strange birds of passage as The 
Cuckoo's Nest (Nisbet) — and meant to make the most of it. 
“ The mostof it” included lor ZurielBim3>vn&ge with. Nicholas 
Timothy, diplomatist, only son and heir of “Timothy’s Tiny 
Tea-Tables, Ltd.”; and, as **Bim" loved Zuriel,^3Jxd*' Bim's” 
partner, Ann Charlton, loved, “Sim,” and Nicholas was 
quite prepared to love Zuriel if suitably gowned for 
diplomacy, the significance of the pink beads becomes at 
once apparent. What became of them you can find out 
for yourself, if- you fancy- a flimsy problem far more com- 
petently treated than it deserves. 

Though Captain E. S. Gwatkin- Williams while on active 
service within the Arctic circle never achieved his desire of 
personal contact with any enemy more ferocious than the 
Northern mosquito, his volume of War memories. Under 
the Black Ejisi'gn (Hutchinson), details a prodigious amount 


of hard work done under trying circumstancesl The title 
of his book refers disrespeqtfully to the dingy hue of those 
banners, nominally white, displayed by the- innumerable 
grimy trawlk^s, tugs and other minor craft that helped, in 
the far North as elsewhere, to harry the U-boats and to 
convoy cargoes of war material to where they would be 
most annoying to the enemy. One such cargo — of motor- 
cars — the Russians, in their zeal to get on with the War, 
dumped overboard to form the foundations for a pier, 
greatly to the writer’s annoyance; but, on the whole, a 
wonderful mass of munitions was safely poured into the 
Northern ports and was the means of keeping Russia alive 
and brisk in the War a good deal longer than some people 
now remember. Not’ that the writer has anything very 
cheerful to say about Muscovite collaboration in the Arctic, 
even in the early days. Eor instance he once photographed 
their sentries asleep beside the guns whose instant readi- 
ness for action was the boast of their commanders ; while 
all the Russian naval exploits here related are of the comic 
opera order. The author is an old literary hand and his 
work, though never carrying much of the full-blooded thrill 
of battle, is always intriguingly written. 

From Florence comes a little book — little in length but 
spacious otherwise — called In a Grain of Sand (Collins), 
by Yoi Maraini, whose previous work was written under 
the name of Yoi Pawlowska, Many are the pages that 
have been devotedj to Italians in general and Tuscans 
in particular, but I renaember nothing more penetrating, 
more sympathetic, than these. Some*, of the sketches are 
almost too poignant. The author needs as slight a plot 
as Tchekov, but her heart is more pitiful than his. In a 
kind of odd way I arh reminded more of that other foreigner 
resident in Florence, and passionate lover of all things 
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Italian, who was also a woman, Louise de la Ramose, 
known yrherever English was read as Ouida ; for, though 
OuiDA had none of Signora Mabaini's essential understand- 
ing, her reticence or her economy of method, she shared her 
sympathy for the poor and suffering, Ouida, however, 
could never have given us either the delicious morsel caUed 
Mick at Eour,” or such a profound parable as “ Incipit 
Vita Nova.” Signor Mabaini has enriched the book by some 
beautiful sensitive drav>ungs. I wish he had depicted Mich. 

Mr. Eenest Raymond has bestowed onJBossenal (Cassell) 
such a generous measure of youthful imagination and ex- 
perience that it seems a thought ungrateful to point out 
that these two excellent qualities need welding at white- 
heat and cooling at leisure if they are to result in a homo- 
geneous novel. Eossenal (the surname is given to the 
sihall boy, David, for lack of a legitimate patronymic) is 
brought up in a dull London 
house rented by his first mys- 
terious guardian, Sir Geyrdon 
Hay, for his second mysterious 
guardian, Mrs. Macassa ; and his 
amusements — fantastically 
treated in a spirit of extravaganza 
— consist of pilgrimages to the 
Army and Navy Stores with 
Sir Gordon, and visits to the flat 
of his reputed mother, Madame 
Charlrense. His Westminster 
school-days .take a realistic turn ; 

Mr. Aiich, his inspired and in- 
spiring form-master, wearing a 
very -"‘documented” air indeed. 

Sir Gordon's death and 3frs. 

Macassa's embezzlement of 
David's legacy bring about that 
young man's installation as a 
clerk in his old Mecca, the Stores. 

But he, is rescued by Mr. Aitch 
and given the post of Junior 
Tutor in a smart Eastbourne 
Preparatoiy School, w’bere so 
far from having no surname at 
all, most of the boys have two 
and a hyphen. The epic glories 
of his subsequent career came a 
little incongruously on top of the 
broad educational humours of “ Glendammery ” ; but I must 
say I found Eossenal very good company to the end. 



bless him. And, for the present, his “ Other Trifles,” with 
the exception of Old Clothes,” can be prescribed for any- 
one who is suffering from depression. 

Miss Doeothy Canfield's latest novel to be published 
in England, The Bent Tioig (Constable), is the noblest 
and most captivating piece of American fiction I have en- 
countered for many a long day. It has at least one quality 
of a masterpiece — the embodiment of a rare and lofty 
idealism in the most precise and significant terms of time 
and place. Its delightful heroine, Sylvia (“ an Athenian in 
Sparta,” as she is called by a commiserating me who 
tries to invest her with a less Lacedsemonian outlook) is 
brought up on plain living and high thinking in a middle- 
sized Vermont town, to whose pretentious but unfashionable 
university her eccentric father is Professor of Economics. 
Sylvia, abetted by the best families of La Chance, is early 

in revolt against the transcen- 
dentalism of her home.* “If 
Father gets off that old Emer- 
son, ‘What will you have?’ 
quoth God. * Take it and pay for 
it,' again to-night in his speech 
(she says to her small sister, 
Judith), I'm going to get right 
up and scream.” Yet in every 
catastrophe of her life — her 
childish championship of Creole 
school-fellows, her girlishshrink- 
ing from a dissolute suitor, her 
renunciation of aPateresqueman 
of letters, and her acquiescence 
in a millionaire fianed's aban- 
donment of his wealth — the 
hackneyed paternal adage forces 
Sylvia's hand. The last two 
episodes have a Parisian back- 
ground; but even that owes its 
notable charm to Miss Can- 
field's unswerving fidelity to 
her American horizon. 


Old Lady {after admiring the baby), “I really must 

KISS THE DARLING.” 

Elder Sister. “No, yotj mustn’t— it ’s private.” 


Mr. Robert Lynd devotes some eighty pages of The 
Sporting Life (Grant Richards) to the Test Matches of last 
summer, and as be does not write from the point of view of 
the expert cricketer I feel grateful to him. He has no 
theories to expound about two-eyed stances or what not, 
but is content to tell us what happened in those disastrous 
games. Cricketers^ it is true, may occasionally resent his 
phraseology. I doubt if F. E. Woolley, for instance, will 
be pleased to hear that he loves to “ snick” the ball; but 
the flaws in these reports are hard to find, and good enter- 
tainment can be derived both from what Mr. Lynd has to 
say and from the style in which he says it. Among these 
papers on sport he includes some admirable little essays on 
less serious subjects. He calls them “ Other Trifles” ; but 
if this can be taken to mean that he thinks sport a trifle I 
fear that he will find few people to share his opinion. Mr. 
Lynd must live in a world of his own if he does not know 
that we are as grave as undertakers about sport, and if he 
equM contrive to banish this cloud of gloom I, for one, should | 


Mr. Opbbnheim, in The Great 
Prince Shan (Hodder and 
Stoughton), prophesies that by 
1934 the Income Tax will have 
vanished. But in case this pros- 
pect may prove too deliriously exhilarating, let me hasten 
to add that in other respects we shall be in a very bad way. 
Lulled to sleep by our commercial prosperity and by our belief 
in the League of Nations we shall be hopelessly at the mercy 
of strong and ambitious countries. In short Mr. Oppenheim 
places us in a terrible bunker, and then deftly and dramatically 
proceeds to rescue us from it. Bub I do not think that he 
is quite in tip-top form. Prmce Shan, who holds the 
East (and incidentally the West) in the hollow of his hand, 
arrives too tardily upon the scene, and when he does arrive 
the rapidity wdth which he succumbs to the charms of 
Lady Maggie Trent is as surprising as it is convenient for 
the development of the tale. These, however, are small 
blemishes, and I should not have troubled to mention them 
did I not think that Mr. Oppenheim is at his best a Prince 
Shan among story-tellers. 

“ VIOTOEIA, Aug. 25. — As the months go hy daylight saving has 
been found to be not an unmixed blessing. So the members of the 
Public Utilities Committee think. . . . Members objected to parents 
for breakfast in the dark mornings of September .” — Vancouver Sun. 

Some people are so squeamish. 
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The work of repairing the cracks in 
the walls of No. 10, Downing Street, is 
now almost completed. It is said that 
the Pbime Minister has decided not to 
have the writing on the walls renovated 
for the present. ... ... 

Sir Harry Lauder, w’-ho is on his way 
to America, has a bet of ninepence with 
Sir Thomas Lipton that he will reach 
the United States first. It h thought 
that Sir Thomas Lipton arranged this 
in order to keep the famous comedian’s 
mind off the trouble in the Near East. 

It is time that somebody suggested 
to the Turks that they ought to save 
a few atrocities for a i 
rainy day. 




According to a trade 
journal there will be at 
least seven thousand 
more motors on the 
road before the end oi 
the year. Meanwhile, 
it is said, Madame Tus- 
saud's are making fran- 
tic efforts to complete 
their model of a pedes- , 
trian. ... 

“ I hope nothing will 
stand in the way of Mr. 

Dempsey when he visits 
England,” says Mr. 

Jack Kearns, of New 
York. If it is any com- ’ 
fort to him we can give 
him our assurance that Tour%st, “Is 
it won’t be ns. Mshernian. “ 

.!= .!= BE QUIET.” 

* 

It is proposed to make gramophone 
: records of speeches made by present- 
day statesmen for the benefit of coming 
generations. It is just as well that 
posterity should know what we have 
had to put up with. 

:'c 

'I' 

The Neio York Evening Mail sug- 
gests that, as we are not paying our 
debt, America should send some of her 
lecturers to England. Don’t do that. 
We ’ll pay. 

It is said that when Columbus first 
sighted dry land he was doubtful about 
it. America to-day has good reason to 
think that Columbus was right. 

Themotto of theBritish Undertakers’ 
Association is “Onward.” It is the 
use of appropriate slogans like this 
that does so much to ensure a nice 
steady flow of customers. 


the Order of the Excellent Crop on Mr. marry a young, pretty and very rich 
Herbert D. Summer, of Peking. Thisis, bride. He seems to have got the right 
of course, a much more dignified Order idea that almost any man could learn to 
than that of the war-time Sergeant- love a girl like that. 

Major, who used to tap them on the "V" 

shoulder to the tune of “Hair-cut, you.” Mr. Alec Waugh advocates that 

'‘'nt’*' boys should leave school two years 

According to The Daily' Telegraph earlier than they do at present. It has 
the hedge-berries indicate that we are been found that their studies seriously 
in for a hard winter.^ But surely we interfere with their novel- writing, 
have already had it this summer. 

^ . “I fii'st saw Capri in 1913,” writes 

We hear that the ferocious-looking Mr. Compton Mackenzie. We trust 
wild beast reported to be at large by a the date will be duly noted for com- 
London milkman on holiday in the memorative purposes, 
country proved, oh investigation, to 

be a cow. ^ Passengers on a train from Birming- 

* ham to Leicester have been startled by 

A Hampstead gentleman with hir- a snake emerging from under the seat. 

Naturalists, of course, 
OT aware that 

' snakes are in the habit 

A ^ concealing them- 

SilllH selves like that when 

travelling without a 

: ^ It is announced that 

h il second World’s 

' i Poultry Congress will 

In our opinion there are 
^ ^ too many of these at- 

- - - - ' ■ — - — tempts to supersede the 

League of Nations. 











THIS A QUIET PLACE?” 

‘Well, it were, Sib, until folks began i 

sute trimmings claims that he was 
“Beavered” eighty- three times in one 
day between Piccadilly and Oxford 
Circus. This figure, we understand, will 
be adopted as bogey for that course. 

Eioters in Bulgaria have attacked 
several former Ministers and cut ofi‘ their 
beards. It is a great pity these Balkan 
peoples can’t even play “Beaver ”j7ith- 
out getting rough. 

Lord Leverhulme has informed the 
Press that he rises at four-thirty every 
morning and does gymnastic exercises. 
This consoles us a little for not being 
Lord Leverhulme. 

The inventor^ of a money-taking 
machine has just sold his idea for 
sixteen thousand pounds'. Scotsmen, 
however, will continue to do this job 
by hand. , 5 , 


— • “t- We ' note that n early 
~ ' every member of the 
^ - - party which accom- 

panied Stanislaus In- 
^ ' DRiKSANOv, the “Eus- 

sian Giant,’’ in his at- 

COMINGHEBETO 

Channel was sea-sick. 
He must have created a tremendous 
wash. .V 


Since last year, we read, the Lady 
Golf Champion of Kent has had her 
hair bobbed. Another famous golfer 
who adopts this style is Mr. Lloyd 
George. - 


The Chinese President has conferred * King Boris of Bulgaria is anxious to 


We hear that an enterprising cine- 
matcgi'apher in the Near Bast has 
made a “ retarded-action ” picture which 
will enable the movements of the Greek 
army in retreat to be followed by the 
human eye. ... 

A shark recently caught near Sunder- 
land had a blue skin. It is thought that 
it had been in the water too long. " 

“ Nationalisation,” says Mr! Eobert 
Smillie at the Trades Union Congress, 
“will never be dropped '"till it is an 
accomplished fact.” That will be the 
time to drop it. . 
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THE HILLS AND WELLS OF WALES. 

When pressmen on the Peemier wreak 
The rage and spite that in them lurk 
(As now, because he thought the Greek 
A better Christian than the Turk), 

His practice is, I understand, 

To go and lap those native fountains 
Of solace which, a noble brand, 

Emerge from Wales's well-known mountains. 

Wliat inspirations thence arise 
I too have felt in my small way. 

Who on those hills have fixed my eyes 
Lately from Harlech o'er the bay; 

Had I from birth but breathed the clime 
That braces Criccieth and Pwllheli, 

I might, it seemed, have grown in time 
To be a little Keats (or Shelley?). 

Kor less inspired my youth had been 

Could I have done the three-weeks’ course, 
Swilling the Cambrian Hippocrene, 

Llandrindod’s sulphuretted source ; 

I would have drunk that whiffy juice 
Like Helicon, and not because it 
Is said (by doctors) to reduce 
Excess of adipose deposit. 

Ah, James, the thought (not soon to die) 

Lifts in my throat a poignant lump 
Of how, this autumn, you and I 
Exhausted that Pierian pump ; 

O may its virtues — and the hills 
Where we two drove from many a breezy tee — 
Cure me^ of all my ghostly ills, 

And you of your pronounced obesity I 0. S. 

THE COMPLETE CONVERSATIONALIST. 

Teavelling to Cambridge from the North by the G.N.E. 
route one changes at Hitchin, and from this point the 
journey begins to assume features of peculiar interest. 
Almost invariably you will find yourself sharing a com- 
partment with one or more persons revisiting Cambridge 
after a considerable lapse of years. You may recognise 
them in a moinent ; their eyes refiect the joyful anticipation 
of those about to renew acquaintance with scenes of happy 
youthful endeavour ; they look out eagerly for old familiar 
landmarks and exhibit a childlike pleasure when they 
recognise one. ,As the train nears its destination their ex- 
citement increases; they crane their necks out of the carri- 
age window, impatient to catch a first glimpse of the 
high turrets of King’s Chapel, and, on seeing them, they 
utter little cries of pleasure and lean back in their seats 
smiling contentedly. Years have' magically fled from their 
countenances. ‘ 

But long before this they wdll have opened a conversation, 
either with you or with one another; from the moment of 
leaving Hitchin it is clear that they badly want to talk to 
someone. They will regard you tentatively, trying to make 
up their minds whether you too are an old Cantab, and will 
understand their feelings, Einally they speak. „ “ Are you 
going to Cambridge?” they inquire, and when you say“Yes,” 
they reply, “ So am I.” Then, “ Haven’t been up for fifteen 
years ; ” or, “ Never seen the place sincQ I went down in ’98.” 
Thus started, the talk becomes eager, animated. Magically, 
as I said, the years flee away. 

In my mind the journey from Hitchin to Cambridge has 
been intimately associated with conversations of this kind. 


Henceforward, however, it will not be so; in future, if I 
chance to travel that way, I shall be able to think of nothing 
but the gentleman with the big cuffs. 

I had noticed him on the platform at Hitchin.. He might 
have been almost any age from forty upwards. He was 
wearing exceedingly large cuffs and a very high stiff* collar ; 
in his hand he carried a little black portmanteau. Again, 
he might have been almost anything from a lawyer’s clerk 
to a Professor of Comparative Anatomy. Eor some reason 
he compelled my attention from the first. 

We entered an empty compartment together. He be- 
trayed none of the outward signs that I have described, 
and I experienced a sense of disappointment because the 
journey threatened to be deprived of what to me was its 
especial attraction. I was the more agreeably surprised, 
therefore, when quite suddenly he leaned forward and asked 
very courteously, “Are yo 2 i going to Cambridge? ” 

“ Yes,” I told him. 

“Ah,” he said, “so am I.” 

He paused, and I waited with some curiosity for his next 
remark. It might begin, “It is nearly twenty-five years 
since ^ ” Or, “I have never been there before ” 
Somehow I felt that it might be almost anything, even to, 
“ Is there not some sort of an educational establishment 
there ? ” 

At last it came. Bending forward with a large palm 
placed on each knee and gazing earnestly into my eyes he 
remarked, in a tone at once solemn, benign and irrevocably 
final, “ We are hoth going.” Then he sat back and stared 
straight before him in silence. 

I was so astonished that my capacity ‘for further surprise 
became as it were paralysed. If the stranger had proceeded 
to draw a little stiletto from his waistcoat pocket and said, 
“Now I am going to stick this into you,” I should have 
remained absolutely unmoved ; the thing would have seemed 
a commonplace. If he had suddenly stood on his head and 
rested his feet in the luggage-rack I should merely have 
jumped up with a muttered apology and moved my suit-case 
out of his way. Actually ho did none of these things ; he 
continued to maintain a placid silence until the train 
steamed into Cambridge station. 

After much rather confused thought about this incident 
I have at last clearly realised that it was my privilege to take 
part in a perfect, an ideal conversation. Consider it in this 
light. The gentleman in the large cuffs and I were fellow- 
travellers ; this was the common bond that for the moment 
united us. He elicited from me the sole fact that could be 
of pertinent interest to himself, namely my destination ; he 
had. similar information of himself to impart to me; then,' 
taking these two facts, he fitted them logically and suc- 
cinctly together, deducing a third, the only certain un- 
deniable conclusion arising out of our common circum- 
stances. Having done this he ceased ; he was too great 
an artist to mar such a perfect artistic achievement. 

When at length the train came to a standstill I opened 
the carriage-door for him, and he bowed gravely* and cour- 
teously as he passed out. I half expected him to: say, 
“ I told you so,” but he said nothing. TheTast I saw of 
him he was gazing with intense earnestness at a perfectly 
empty notice-board. 

“Not one of the lecturers will receive payment. Apart from the 
consciousness that they have tried to do something worth doing, 
none will gain anything but hard labour, aching heads and weary 
feet, chilblains, colds, and attacks of influenza as a result of their 
lecture engagements. Upon this very fact all concerned are to be 
congratulated.”— Fajper, 

We should like to have the lecturers* opinion about that. 
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NEVER AGAIN; 

Ob, People I don’t plat Golf with 

TWICE. 

Steictlt speaking, of course, there 
are very few people I clo play golf with 
twice. I don’t often get a second chance. 
Nevertheless one has one s pride, and 
there are still golfers whom I regard 
with contempt. ' 

There is, for one, the Hare-and>Tor- 
toise- Combination man, and Jenkins is 
the best specimen I have seen. 

You know him, of course. He has 
not long taken up the game,, and has 
just reached -the stage of earnest pes- 
simism, but not the stage when one 
loses faith in the universe. He still 
takes 12 strokes for the first hole and 
69 for the first 7, but he counts them 
as carefully as he did when he began. 

Nay, more' carefully. For he has 
now a standard.. Once, it seems, he 
went round the whole course in 182, 
and he still clings to the fantastic notion 
that one day he may beat that score. 
Bv a happy chance he has a complete 
record of that round, hole by hole, and 
every round he plays now is just a 
> red-hot struggle against that personal 


Bogey of his own. This contributes 
largely to the charm of playing with 
him. 

The only time I played with him I 
took good care to breakfast early and 
get away before the crowd. We started 
about half-past eight in the morning, 
and for the first seven holes we had the 
course to ourselves. Jenkins halted on 
every green and got out his spectacles, 
pencil and a bundle of old cards, and 
did mathematics. It was a warm morn- 
ing, so I was quite content. I like a 
quiet walk round the links. 

At the seventh I holed my approach 
for 8 — a pretty shot. Jenkins was on 
the green, but he had played 11 and 
was a long way off. He got out his 
cards and began adding. 

“ Sixty-six,” he said at last with sup- 
pressed excitement. “If I get down 
in 2 I shall be one better than yester- 
day for the 7 holes.” And one could 
see the man bracing his muscles as he 
took out his putter. 

Just then there came a huge bellow 
out of the distance and, looking round, 
I saw two large gaunt men leaning on 
tremendous brassies in attitudes of 
impatient fury. 


“ Come on,” I said to J enkins ; “ it 's 
my hole, anyway.” 

“No, no,” he said, almost piteously ; 
“I mu^t put this down.” 

And put it down he did — in four care- 
fully played putts. 

“ Seventy,” he said sadly, as I hustled 
him off the green. “ That ’s bad. I 
did those holes in 67 once.” 

“We’d better let these fellows go 
through,” I said nervously; “they’re 
scratch men.” Whenever I see a high 
man in baggy breeches behind me my 
instinct is to lie down at once and let 
him fire over my body, rather than 
delay him for the fraction of a second. 
But Jenkins would not have it, I had 
not reckoned with the Hare portion of 
his complex ]Dersonality. He regards 
golf as a kind of race, and can’t bear to. 
let anybody go past him. He feels that 
he is losing caste. 

So we went on. Somehow or other 
we scrambled through the eighth hole, 
which is a short one ; but while Jenkins 
was working out his averages on the 
green there were no fewer than three 
couples of long gaunt men leaning on 
their irons on the tee and shaking their 
fists at us in a discouraging way. 
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The ninth was a long hole, and Jen- 
kins still refused to surrender our lead. 

I saw that we should have to run for.it. 

Jove, how we ran ! Eack and forth we 
trotted across the fair^way, in and out of 
bunkers,, over walls and into ditches, 
just giving our balls a feverish dig in the 
stern and galloping after them again. 

It was no good, I never had the 
stamina for hockey. The long gaunt 
men marched down upon us with the 
easy gait of tigers ; and at last I putted 
my ball down a rabbit-hole and, crying 
wildly, “ I Ve lost my ball ! *’ lay down 
exhausted. 

“Play another,** cried the eager 
Jenkins. 

“ I haven’t got another,” I lied, down- 
and-out. 

A long time I lay there, watching 
against the sky an endless procession 
ot tigers trooping past triumphant. 

Jenkins fretted at my side,' losing, 
caste in handfuls, and working out his 
chances of doing the hole in under 16. 

At lastj^ when there was not a man to 
be seen behind us, I consented to pro- 
ceed. At the tenth I was 10 up and 
8 to «play, and it -was one o’clock. 

- “-Well,' I had all the luck,? I said 
cheerfuHy. “ What about some lunch ? ” 

, “One hundred and two,” said Jenkins 
as one in a dream ; “ that means that 
I *ve only, to do a few eights and nines 
to beat my record. Think I can do it ? ” 

Well, I h>ve always a certairnsneaking 
respect ^ioB religious mania, and lunch 
at the.club-house is an expensive meal. 

We went on. 

We still had the course to ourselves 
and Jenkins took his time.'. The further 
we went the longer he addressed his 
ball, so long that the club sheep came 
and grazed in front of him while he did 
it. Pirst he would make six or seven 
determined passes in the direction of 
the hole, as if to warn the sheep that 
he meant business. Then he placed 
^his club .firmly behind the ball, and left 
it there for a long time, thinking. Then 
he made four or five little,, threatening 
movements at it and raised his club 
above his head, looking very fierce. One 
felt that he was about to strike the ball. 

Then he noticed the-vsheep. When he 
had shooed them away he started again. 

About half-past three we sighted the 
eighteenth green. “One hundi'ed and 
eighty-seven,” said Jenkins sadly as we 
staggered off it. ■ “ A elose thing.” 

“Bad luck,” said L “ But cheer up. 

If you *d only taken six strokes less you’d 
have beaten your record.** 

“ That ’s true,** said Jenkins, bright- 
ening. . **Do.you think I ought to get 
a spoon ? ” he went on anxiously.' 

“ What you want is, one, of those, 
automatic adding-rnachines,** I said. 

We had a painful tea. A. P. H. 



Wireless •, NOTE- 

POBTEAIT OF MX LANDLADY “LISTENING-IN.- 


at Sydenham for cutttng 

Suburban Paper, 

gin in it plenty of 

-aow weU we know that cry. 

-ra 



of ‘^0 

foil of Chilton entered the coaches' 

■trouble the river rewi«H ■^f«^''-sonte. 

■ f^ttusual, yess, inteet. 


POPtootes <to History' ' 

Prom'a.§.chooH>oy*s essay: — 

‘ of Worms, Luther exclaimed, 

xnank God ! I can take no other course,* ” 

family dined, at home, 
and then went to a private dance at a friend’s 

^fnfaei'homer-abont-halfrpast 

^ven and were quite hoppy. ’’—Daily Payer. 
VVe see nothing unnatural in this. 

ch‘i‘l&“'-^ Servant_to cook and 'toss 
QAaHMBEE Taiuors.— R am Jee is willim? 

Queer place, the^E"ast. , ‘ ' 
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BABBLE OF BABYLON. 

{Bij our Fleet Street Flclneur,) 

Apparently the belief that seaside landladies resemble 
Harley* Street doctors in the Avay they graduate their prices 
in accordance with the social status of their clients is, a 

fallacy. , tvt 

I have in mind the recent experience of Semolina, Mar- 
chioness of Dunstable, and her daughter, Lady Lavender j 
JBrowne-Holland, who have just returned to their Blooms- 
bury maisonette after a recuperative fortnight at Whelks- 
cliffe. In selecting this bracing and reputedly inexpensive 
resort they had decided that their rank was calculated to 
militate against an economical holiday, and so, after a 
consultation, they arranged to borrow the identities of their 
confidential house-parlourmaid and her mother, and rooms 
were engaged for them in the names of Mrs. and Miss 
Biogg, of Peckham, 

Both ladies being accomplished performers in amateur 
theatricals, they had no difficulty in sustaining the parts until 
a day or two before the end of their visit, when there 
aiTived to lodge at a neighbouring house a family from 
Peckham who were intimately acquainted with the real 
Mrs. Biogg, and embarrassing explanations were necessary. 

It was perhaps a little mortifying, after all their pains, 
to be assured by the landlady that, if she had only known, 
she would have quoted greatly reduced terms to them as 
t members of the nobility, if only for the sake of the adver- 
tisement. As Lady Dunstable so truly says, it is terribly 
diflieult for the New Poor to know what to do for the best. 
* * * * 

Following the example of the management of certain 
Welsh Eisteddfods an effort has been made to depart from 
the narrowly national character of the Highland Games. 
The occasion chosen for the experiment was the Dumdour 
Gathering, and its success was assured by the participation 
of some of Scotland's “livest visitors. 

An admirable contrast to that inevitable exhibition of 
sheer brawn, the tossing of the caber, was witnessed in the 
egg-and-spoon race, demanding both speed and finesse, and 
Glentulzie House, which is, of course, rented by Mr. Crack- 
ling, of Chicago, was triumphantly represented in this event 
by a real flier in the person of Pnnce Vitaminsky ; while 
the three-legged race was won by the Inverparritch Hydro 
pair, the young Maharajah of 'Tingalore and Captain 
“Sandy” MacSquish, of Dundee,' who had created such 
an impression at practice in the grounds that they started 
hot favourites. 

Connoisseurs of advanced dancing found in the fox- 
trotting competition a relief from the usual reels. Here Sir 
Lazarus Schnorrer’s palatial steam-yacht, Jazzyhelle, with 
her cargo of brightness transported from Chevauxville, sup- 
plied an easily. victorious pair in the owner’s daughter, 
Rowena, and her accustomed partner, the ubiquitous “ Pogo ” 
Corusco, of til 6 Illyrian Legation. 

Not. the least imposing feature of the meeting was the 
march-past of guests, headed by their respective hosts and 
^ hotel proprietors, in which the skirling of -the Gaelic pipes 
mingled with the blare of the Anglo-saxophone. 

* * * * 

Few, if any, plays can have been produced in such remark- 
able circumstances as Oh, Boy / with which the Odonto 
Theatre reopens to-morrow night. 

* Hardly more than a week has elapsed since Wal Saykid, 
the dramatist, sitting in his New York study, received 
Clarence Buskyn's cabled appeal for something to fill the 
void occasioned by the impending withdrawal of Aha I 
4 WaFs action was typical of the man^ Although he had 
! nothing suitable in stock or in hand, within twenty minutes 


he had 'phoned together a company, with Maisie Molars as 
“ star,” and engaged passages on the Corybantic, which was 
on the point of sailing. Going on board without an idea in 
his head, he went straight to his cabin with his stenographer 
and began to dictate. The Statue of Liberty had barely sunk 
below the horizon before the first scene was completed. 
His next move was to summon the company for rehearsal, 
and, as they kept pace with the progress of the “ book,” 
scene by scene, during the voyage, the author also being in 
constant wireless communication with scenic artists and 
costumiers all the way across, the result was that Oh, Boy ! 
— the action of which, by the way, takes place partly in 
Alaska and partly in Honolulu — reached London practically 
ready for presentation to the public. 

A good deal is heard about the decline of the vocal drama, 
but if the movies are to keep up with this kind of work they 
will have to move indeed. 

* ^ ^ 

The Yictorian tradition that London is necessarily dead 
from August to May is one that dies hard, and as the Clubs 
recover from their annual upheaval I see increasing signs 
of returning animation. 

Looking in, the other night, at that youngest but not 
least popular of them, the Riparian, I recognised several 
quite well-known people, and many others were pointed out 
to me by that infallible presiding genius, Giuseppe, who has, 
of course, already made the fortunes of Nero’s, The Consuls, 
and The Hyperion. 

From Giuseppe I gathered that so busy a winter is anti- 
cipated that it is more than doubtful if the accommodation 
afforded by the present premises will prove adequate. In 
fact he confided to me that the management has actually 
cast covetous eyes upon the new County Hall across the 
river, with which the L.C.C. is notoriously dissatisfied. 

On m'y reminding him that the drawback is that the 
acoustics are alleged to be so faulty that nobody can hear 
anybody else speak, his comment was an indescribably ex- 
pressive Italian shrug. And I got the same reply to my 
question, “ But what about the band ? ” 

A LIFT BY THE WAY. 

When the road it is rough and the sun it is strong, 

And the miles of the country seem long and more long, 
And your spirits they flag in the heat of the day. 

Oh, a wonderful thing is a lift by the way ! 

It may be a milk-float aglitter with cans. 

It may be a tinker with kettles and pans, 

A farmer’s smart gig or a rattling old shay — 

It won’t come amiss for a lift by the way. 

It may be a baker’s cart fragrant with bread. 

Or a farm-cart whence odours less pleasing are shed, 

A lorry with sacks or a waggon of hay — 

They all come alike for a lift by tlie way. 

The motors flash by with their noise and their smell 
Assailing your eyes and your nostrils as well. 

So modern their haste is, no leisure -have they 
For old-fashioned things like a lift by the way. 

But long may there linger in England’s green lanes 
The jingling old shandries and creaking old wains, 

And long may they lend in the heat of the day 
To weary foot-farers a lift by the way! C. F. S. 

“Miss Helen Wainwight swam a mile in Women’s Tennis Cham- 
pionship by defeating Miss Helen Wills, the 16-year-old Californian 
girl, by 6 — 3, 6 — 1 .’^ — Provincial Paper. 

But for the fact that Miss Wills got in front to a straight 
one the match would undoubtedly have been halved. 
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THE SYMPATHETIC TAX-COLLECTOR. 


ARE ENTRUSTED WITH THIS DELICATE BRANCH OF THE SERVICE. 
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VAN TROMP. 

A Eeview of His Works. 

Of all the books about gardening and 
flowers I like Van Tromp’s best. It is 
true that they are only paper-covered 
and have an ulterior motive. But then 
you must remember that he sends them 
to me free. In fact I don’t even have to 
thank him by letter for them, 
and that is perhaps why I am 
doing it here. V an Tromp does 
a mail order business in bulbs, 
and, though I get my bulbsfrom 
the local florist, Van Tromp’s 
literature keeps coming to me 
just the same. 

What I like about him as an 
author is his tenderness, his 
anxiety to appeal to all that is 
best in me. His enthusiasm 
too. There may be wars and 
rumours of wars ; the tax-col- 
lector may stand at the gate ; 
but Van Tromp remains per- 
sistently cheerful, uniformly 
desirous of bringing a simple, a 
quiet happiness into my home. 

He is rather like Dr. Frank 
Crane. - 

When other business men 
write to me th ey lay siege to my 
selfish or, what is even worse, 
my merely snobbish side. They 
tell me that all men of aristo- 
cratic distinction smoke Val- 
lombroso cigars. They picture 
me rolling a reliable port round 
my tongue in an ecstasy of 
sensuous ease. Van Tromp is 
not like that. He strikes a 
deeper note. 

' “ With all the sorrows and all 
those many disappointments 
in the world, the good old 
earth,” he says, ** still contin- 
ues to bring many good and 
lovely things. How beautiful 
Trees there are, and Perennials, 

Flowers and Blossoms. . . . 

They were akeady beloved by 
our dearests whose voices we 
hear no more, and their flowers 
bring to us lovely thoughts of 
former days, happy days and 
happy faces, which Time the 
Great Destroyer has taken 
from us. Yes, let us beautify our gar- 
dens with those Hardy Perennials which 
also will remain our friends as long as 
we live.” 

You mustn’t think, of course, that 
because he talks like this Van Tromp 
entirely neglects the commercial aspect 
of a flower-garden. He doesn’t, for a 
little further on we find him saying : — 

^^Please note that these bottom figures 
are qn terms f.o.b. Eotterdam.” 

But sympathy, the desire to com- 


municate his own happiness to others 
— these are the keynotes of all his work. 
He would like to see us, as we see him 
in the ’photographs that illustrate his 
booklet, knee-deep in fields of flowers. 

“ And when one stands surrounded 
by thousands and thousands of acres of 
flowering Hyacinthes and Daffodils and 
Tulips in full bloom, your heart "is filled 





■ “CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 

THE TBAPPIST LAUREATE, 

OUR MUTE INGLORIOUS ROBERT. 

with a longing to bow your knees to 
God’s wonderful nature. Yes, every 
real lover of flowers should at least once 
in a lifetime make a journey to Holland, 
like the believing Mahometan at least 
once makes a pilgrimage to Mecca.” 

The worst of the believing Mahom- 
etan is that he doesn’t^ confine his pil- 
grimages to Mecca, but goes and burns 
up all the Symrna raisins that we wanted 
for our Christmas puddings. However 
we need not trouble about that just now. 


“ Hyacinths,” Van Tromp continues, 
very nobly as I think, ‘‘are beyond 
doubt the Queen of pring.” And there 
is another fine, though more practical 
passage later on, when, speaking of the 
Dutch-Eoman variety, he observes : — 

“ These blubs are extremely suitable 
for forcing and are confidently recom- 
mended for pans or dishes.” 

The N arcissus family inspires 
Van Tromp no less than the 
Hyacinthe. 

“ The airy grace and refined 
beauty of the Daffodils has no 
superior and few equals among 
springflowering bulbous plants. 
With the exception of the Poly- 
anthus varieties all are as ardy 
as rocks, grow, increase and 
flower year after year. ...” 

“Daffodils,” he remarks in 
anotherplace, and how rightly, 
“ are very beautiful for corners 
in the garden to grow on 
clumps. Beautiful looks a 
wood in spring if some parties 
are planted with Daffodils.” 

Van Tromp and Words- 
worth should most certainly 
have met. 

And tulips ! Of tulips Van 
Tromp, as you might naturally 
expect, can scarcely say enough. 
His voice seems to quiver as 
he speaks. 

“They come so soon into 
bloom after' the winter snows 
and frosts that they appear 
like a benediction of nature and 
a presage of beauty and fruit- 
fulness for the coming season. 
... We would be greatly 
obliged if you w«uld have the 
kindness to give us a trial 
order, and no doubt you will 
see that our tulips are the best 
in existence. ... We offer 
these lovely named betting 
tulips in the undermentioned 
colours. The prices are very 
moderately and care taken that 
the bulbs flower on the same 
time.” 

I like the idea of betting 
tulips. One could' have a lot of 
fun, I think, marking the places 
where the bulbs are to come 
up, and then bringing all one’s friends 
and relations to the course and having 
half-crowns on “ White-tinged rose ” or 
“ Yellow-bordered scarlet,” to win by a 
short bud. 

There is another engaging thing 
about Van Tromp. He never forgets 
the domestic note. He lets you into his 
family, as he hopes to be taken into 
yours. ' 

“Even my wife as shown on the 
photograph,” he tells us, “ comes to the 
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[An expert teUs ns that there ^yiU be no recognised dance-steps this winter and that dancers will use their -individual and 
you’ve BExn KicKr.0 akd TnEAurEU oe me anu the wav noum Ohe wounn thxhh vou’n heveh 
It’s one oe the best iNoxviouan and beesonae xntebpeetatxons oe a cavern that I’ve eveb x>one.” 


fields daily to gather white tulips where- 
with to adorn our homestead.” 

And again: — 

If you are as wealthy as myself in 
nossessing a couple of such dear little 
kiddies, then bring them up in a better 
manner than we “have been brought up 
and give them a quantity of Bulbs to 
plant in their little corner. . . . Can 
we not tempt you to indulge' in one of 
these merry-making parcels ? ” 

Yet I think Dutch boys and girls must 
be slightly different from English. | 
» If you wish,” says Van Tromp on 
another page, to buildup the love for 
flowers in the hearts of your children, 
which you ought to do, do not hesitate, 
but give them twelve of these hyacinths, 
six common five-inch pots; a lot of soil 
or fibre, and your children will beautify 
your rooms at Christmas.” 

’ It is never necessary in my experi- 
ence to give dear little English kiddies 
a lot of soil or fibre. They seem to ac- 
quire it for themselves. The trouble iS’ 
to remove it. 

Alas 1 I have no space to quote rnore of 
Van Trouap',, unless it be to end with his 
little rhapsody on lupins, “ the blue and 


the white and the rosy lupins producing 
streams of lai'ge blossoms, that grows 
so fast and cover the earth with their 
beautiful leaves so quickly, that even 
the most persistent weeds between them 
must die away.” 

“ He is a happy possessor,” cries 
Van Tromp, “ who is blessed with a 
large bed of these lupins, which require 
no manure. . . • Could I not tempt you 
to take one hundred of these Summer 

Queens?” " ^ . 

My purpose in writing all this is to 
make it clear to Van Tromp that if I 
have resisted up till now his Summer, 
nay even his pring, Queens, I have suc- 
cumbed long ago to his literary style. 

Possibly some day, when I have more 
time to spare for blubs . . . Evob. 

Commercial Candour. 

“They are all Quality Goods, 

AND THEY WON’T LAST LONq.” 

' Advt. in Provincial Pa^er. 

A small boy’s definition of a border: — 
“What goes round the outside of the 
inside to keep the inside inside.” Kemal- 
ists and others will please note. 


“Allied Crisis. ■ 

‘The ESntente remains,’ said one of the 
high ofacials. ‘ It simply means, if you like, 
that there is just a slight scratch on its sur- 
face.* *’ — Evening Paper, 

Yes, we notice that. 

Headline in The National Beview : — 
“Some Parasites of the Beaver.’* 

We know them. They have been send- 
ing us jokes for months. 

“ Public opinion must necessarily be acutely 
divided over the faith-healing mission which 
has opened with so much eclair in Capetown.” | 
South African Paper, 

Although the promoters appear to have 
done their best to make it popular, 

“Sic Transit. 

The Bombay Scottish of which Bombay was 
once so proud is as dead as a coffin nail. It is 
surely a fearful blot on the escutcheon of 
Scotia that in Bombay a company of stalwart 
Btighland ladies cannot be raised who with 
swinging kilt, skean dhu and Balmoral bonnet 
are not * ready, aye ready.’ ^^-^Indian Paper, 

Bearing iix mind the keen patriotism of 
Highland ladies, from Blora Mac- 
donald dovmwards, "we can only infer 
that nobody asked them. 
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DESOLATION. 

A Stock Eepektoire Play. 

[It is a wet day in the slack season, and you 
hope that an afternoon at the theatre will 
revive your dpoping spirits.] 

§ramatts 

Doctor Hjalmar Haalconsen (a man of 
intellect). 

Hedivig (his wife). 

Erling (a young man). 

Sven (an old servant). 

Act I. 

Scene — An isolated house in 
Norway. {Sometimes the scene 
is laid in Bicssiay and then, of 
course, the names are Bussian 
to match). Hjalmar, bearded, 
dressedin black, luriting. Hed- 
wig, his loife, in a blue jirint 
frock, arranging flowers. 

Hediuig {expressing by gesture 
—facial, manual and pectoral — 
the following silent soliloquy) . I 
do think he might look at my 
roses. I pricked my fingers get- 
ting them to make this horrible 
room look brighter. Lovely 
roses, I am sorry to have bi'ought 
you into my prison 1 Ugh I Look 
at his back. There he sits writ- 
ing, writing, while my beautiful 
gay soul dies for lack of joy and 
affection. Affection, did I say? 

It *s too late for that now. 
Consideration is all that I ask. 

{Aloud) Hjalmar! {No answer.) 
Hjalmar! look at my roses. 

{No ansioer.) ■ 

Soft male voice from wings. 

I will look at your roses. 

[Entei'young man clean-shaven , 
in tioeeds. 

Hedwig. Erling I 
Erling. Hedwig! 

Hjalmar {to himself). There's 
nothing new under the sun. 

How true ! {Yo%i agree with him). 

The re-birth of civilization. 

(Looks at his watch.) Hedwig, 
bring me my {Turns round.) j 
Ah L Erling, I want you. I 

[Exit Hedwig to fetch tea. 
situation is clear. The lover of 
. Hjalmar's loife is also Hjalmar's 
secretary. There ensues a lengthy 
monologue from Hjalmar on the 
subject of loyalty. The reference 
is to Marcus Brutus, Erling 
looks uncomfortable.) EnterHedi- 
wig ivith tea. 

Hedwig. The river is rising again. 
Sven says it will be like the year of 
the floods when Stina Bransen was 
drowned. {Erling winces.) 

Hjalmar. The year you left us, Erling. 
{The clock ticks loudly for some seconds. 
Wpu fear prompter has lost his book.) 


Erling {at last). Doctor, you never 
believed what they said about me then, 
did you ? 

Hjalmar (helping himself to cake). 
Never, my dear Erling, never. You 
couldn't prevent the poor girl's hope- 
less attachment. I always believed it 
to be an accident. 

Hedwig. x\ccidents like that do not 
happen at midnight, Hjalinar. {The 
situation is here intended to become 
cloudy. What does this unpleasantness 
on the 'part q/* Hedwig mean ? . Does she 


Enter old Sven luith some fire- 
logs. 

Sven. Ay, ay, the river is rising, 
Hedtoig. I wish it would rise, for 
good and drown us all. {By this time 
some of the audience loould eagerly assist 
in the exectition of her loish, if it were 





“I*LL TEACH you TO PINCH MY THINGS! 
COMES OUT AN’ TAKES MY COSTOOM ORE OR I 
YOUR TROU5IS ON.” 


Either you 
GOES in wiv 


{The 


love or hate Erling ? Or is^she merely 
y^aZows o/ Stina ?) * ^ 

Hjalmar. Dear, dear, how unkind, 
Hedwig ! Why can't you two be 
friends? {Looks at his watch again.) 
Half-past five already ? Come with 
me, Erling; I'm going for my usual 
walk to the cross-roads and back before 
six. And you, Hedwig ? 

Hedwig. I have plenty to do in the 
house. 

[ExeimtH]sXmd.r andEAmg. Hed- 
wig peers through the window. 
{Yoil can s'ee that it is Ealing 
and not Hjalmar ty/to has looked 
round at the turn of the path.) 


Sven. Child, child, what has come 
over you ? , (Hedwig opens her heart at 
some length and reveals, quite unneces- 
sarily, the tedium of her existence.) 
Sven {after ticenty minutes, on a note 
of finality). And the river is ris- 
ing again. 

Hedwig. Stina Bransen ! 
(Curtain.) 

Act II. 

Scene — The same, a iveek later, 
. Hjalmar and Hedwig at dif- 
ferent writing-tables.' 
Hjalmar. Well, you were al- 
ways quarrelling. " I sent him 
away to please you. He was very 
useful to me. 

Hedivig. It was vei;y good of 
you, Hjalmar. I shall find it 
easier now. 

Hjalmar. So you mustn’t 
mind my asking you to do a few 
little things for me, things he 
used to do. 

Hedwig {sighs). I don't mind, 
Hjalmar. {A siuishing is- heard, 

off-) 

[Enter Sven; He goes to the 
barometer and taps it. 

Sven. The glass is falling, but 
the river rises. It is raining. 
{The swishing is explained.) 

Hedwig. Hjalmar! {No an- 
swer). Hjalmar, will you write a 
chapter on Isolation? • ‘ 
Hjalmar. The kinetic energy 
of the dolichocephalic monad 
.... What did you say ? Isola- 
tion ? ’ 

• Hedivig. Desolation, if you 
like. 

Hjalmar. Curious, curious 

Hedwig. No, that’s just it! 
{She flings her writing on the 
^ ^ There's nothing curious about 

it. It 's all so crude and plain and flat, 
{Someone says ''Hear! hear!'* Hedwig 
hursts into tears. Hjalmar takes off his 
horn-rimmed glasses, polishes a pair of 
steel-cased ones and gazes, stupefied, at 
the unusual sight of his wife thus moved. 
Other events of minor importance 
cairy the scene on for anotlur half- 
hour, but the curtain might just as loell 
have fallen here.) • 

(Curtain.) 

Act hi. 

Scene — The same., Two years have 
elapsed. Hjalmar is lying back in 


floor.) 
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an easy-chaiTj loitli half -closed eyes. 

Hedwig is seated at a tables a MS* 

open before her. 

Hedwig (reading^ loeaHly). The funda- 
mental issue is briefly 

Hjalmar. Comma 

Hedioig. Briefly comma this semi- 
colon, 

Hjalmar (jumps ^ip and crosses 
stage). What? Semi-colon? Eidi- 
culous? Colon, child, colon? (This 
sort of thing contimces a little longer 
than is necessary to carry the effect of 
utter boredom across the footlights. As 
it is the Third Act, howe^ver, you may 
expect the usual little excitement. You 
are not to be disappointed.) 

Hjalmar holes at his luaich and 
goes out for his half-hour loalk 
before bedtime. , Enter ^venwith 
, ‘ i - the bed-room candles, (You notice 
that there are tioo.) 

Sven. The river is rising again, just.j 
as it did two years back, and just as it i 
did the year 

Hedwig, Good-night, Sven, 

Sven. They say 

Hedioig. Good-night, Sven. 

Sven. Ah, but you would like, to 
know what they say 

[Hedwig buries her face in her 
roses and does not answer. Exit 
Sven. Erling . appears at the 
luindow. 

Erling. Hedwig 1 


Hedioig. Erling! 

Erling, Have you forgiven me ? 

Hedioig. Since you. have, come back. 

Erling. Then may I come in ? 

Hedioig, Yes. 

[He comes in. Hedwig evidently 
expects to be embraced, but Erling 
stands still with folded arms. 

Hedwig. Why have you come back ? 

Erling. Hedwig, I want you to love 
lilda. 

Hedwig. Who is Hilda ? 

Erling. My wife. (Hedwig laughs 
lysterically. ■ So does someone in the 
tudience).' [Enter Hjalmar. 

Hjalmar. Erling! 

Erling. Doctor 1 (They shake hands.) 

[ have come back to the old farm. I 
im going to write; and if you 'want* 
iny help in research work I 

Hjalmar. I have missed you, Erling. 

Erling. I think Hedwig will endure 
me now, perhaps. - . . 

[Hedwig laughs shrilly.- Exit. 

Erling. I am going to settle down. 
I am married, you know, and I am 
going to buy the farm. 

Hjalmar. Well, well. Fancy that 1 
You married ! Have a glass of wine ? 
I ’m glad you have come back. I 
always imagined Hedwig felt a little 
uncomfortable about your going away. 

Erling. Oh 1 that ’s all right now. I 
think I got on her nerves. 

[Hjalmar pours out some coloured 


water. They clink glasses. ’ Enter 
Sven, trembling. 

Sven. There's the ghost of. Stina 
Bransen floating on the river. She's 
caught in the rushes. You can see 
her face in the moonlight. ^ 

[Sven goes out. Erling runs after 
him, 

Hjalmar. Stina Bransen! Sven^ is 
drunk. It is a case of hallucination 
combined with unilateral hysteria 
j (Twelve o'clock strikes. It is irregular 
\for that kind of accident to happen at 
inidnight ) . [Be-enter^ Erling. 

Erling. Hedwig ! It 's Hedwig ! And 
it is I who have killed her ! I killed 
Stina ! Stina and Hedwig ! 

Hjalmar. What do you mean ? 

Erling. I killed them both. ^ . 

Hjalmar. You! .[Erling 

rHjalmar deliberately takes a re- 
volver from his bureau and shoots 
Erling, then himself. They fall ; 
so does the curtain. You emerge 
tvith a joyful reaction into the 
fresh London rain, thanking 
Heaven after all that at least 
you are not a Scandinavian (or 
Bussian, as the case /may be) in 
a stock repertoire play. * ' 

A Great Joy-Bide. 

From a notice on ^ local garj^e :* 7 - 
The* Epoe oE BeyonI);’ ’ 

A oar for tk©* above'.wih leave here at 7:30.” 





OUR AIMCIENT ARISTOCRACY. 

Lady (to fiieiid). “She spends thousa.nds on ceothes, and yet she’s not one of the New Rich. They made their 

MONEY BEFORE THE WAR.” 


THE LOST CITY. 

If ye wint to the southward from Bandon and asteward 
from Quid S-kibbereen 

Ye 'd be apt to converge at a city as grand as ye iver have 
seen; ^ - 

Bub, alas ! in the racent confusions it has been intirely 
forgot, 

An’ mebbe ’twas called “ Clonakilty " (God help us !)— an’ 
mebbe ’twas not. 

Begob, ’twas an illigant city, an’, if all the rumours are 
thrue, 

What with Dublin in flames (more ’s the pity) an’ Cork 
but .a ruin or two, • . 

There was talking of Aldherman Beady an’ Lord Mayor 
O’Neill coming down * 

To sake Clonakilty (God help it !) an’ make it the capital 
town. 

Its name was a cause for contintion when lasht I had word 
wid the Mayor 

(He was down wid a sow an’ some bonhams in March at 
Bosscarbery Fair), 

For shtrife had occurred on the Council ; opinions, he towld 
me, was hot ; 

So mebbe ’tis called Clonakilty (as iver) — an’ mebbe ’tis not. 

An’ some was for namin’ it Childers; an’ others was 
ayqually shtrong 

For Ballyvaleia, an nayther the wan nor the other was 
wrong; 


For badges of Saxon dominion no longer in Eriri sliall stand; 
We ’ll call it no more Clonakilty (God help us !) at Eng- 
land’s command. 

But what does it matther ? 'Tis gone now ; at laste w’e ’ve 
no proof that it ’s there ; 

There isn’t a worrd on the paypers an’ nobody knows at 
the fair ; 

Are ye fled like a ghosht, are ye scatthered like (savin’ your 
prisince 1) manure ? 

What ails ye, 0 swate Clonakilty (God help us !) ? There ’s 
throuble for shure. 

The B.A. Again. 

“An invitation to the Association to hold its meeting in Toronto in 
1924 was accepted, and Professors J. 0. Gield and J C. M‘Lennon, of 
the University of Toronto, ttttaaaooeceeeotaoin shrdlu emfwdylp upu 
outlined the arrangement .” — Daily Paper. 

This, of course, was after lurich. 

“A Pig Police Force. 

To control the traffic and assist generally in the preservation of 
order the Borough Police Force was augmented by about 350 officers 
and men from the West Riding Constabulary and some thirty detec- 
tives, experienced in race-course work, from all parts of the country.” 
, ^ Pi ovincial Paper. 

Mr. Punch is all for these “ pig police.” 

According to the papers, the Eussian Government has 
restored the right of private ownership up to a maximum 
of ten thousand roubles. Should any capitalist however 
succeed in saving eighteenpence,'the State'apparently main- 
tains the right of seizure. 




A NON-PAETY STATEMENT. 


John Bull (to the Premier). SHOULDN’T WOREY ABOUT THAT STUFF NOBODY WANTS 
WAIU-LEAST OF ALL ON BEHALF OF GREEK IMPERIALISM ; BUT IF TOU A^ R^ 
SOLVED TO DEFEND THE FREEDOM OF THE STRAITS AND THE 

GRAVES IN GALLIPOLI YOU WILL HAVE THE COUNTRY AND THE EMPIRE WITH YOU. 











Earliest Beginner. **Many thanks for the game, I’m going to order some tea. Would you care to- 
Eicperienced Performer . ‘*Oh, thanks; I think I’ll have a double.” 

Earnest Beginner, “Certainly. I’ll order three teas.” 


STOP IT ! 

(Letters apparently intended for some 
other pcbpsr ivith a firmer grip on the 
pulse of the People}} 

New Malden’s Voice. 

New Malden, Surrey, 
Sir, — “S top this New War” is the 
demand of all my friends and acquaint- 
ances in New Malden. What is Lloyd 
George thinking of, or is it want of 
thought that is leading him into such 
dangerous adventures ? 

G.” Simpson. 

Finchley’s Alarm. 

2, Gypsy Boad, North Finchley, 
Sir, — It is with great satisfaction 
that I see you are bent on stopping this 
mad war. Quite a number of people in 
Finchley view with alarm the news of 
our proposed intervention in the East. 
Stop it, I say, and, if necessary, stop 
Mr. Lloyd George’s salary. 

F. G. Fullerton. 

Tram-Car Enthusiasts. 

27 i Golden Haivh Boad, 

Shepherd's Bush, 

Sir, — I feel certain that you have 


only got to keep on with your powerful 
leaders and your splendid headlines to 
stop this stupid new war. I counted 
no fewer than eight people in the tram- 
car coming home to-night reading your 
wonderful little paper with evident 
satisfaction. Keep it up. 

C. P. Bullock. 

Cheam is Solid. 

Myrtle Cottage, Cheam, 
Sir, — It is a feather in. your paper’s 
cap that you had the courage to say, 
“ Stop this new war,” before it ap- 
peared likely to start. As usual you 
were in front of your rivals, who try to 
pretend that there never was any pro- 
bability of war. You may like to know 
that our club at Cheam is behind you 
to a man. E. Dawkins. 

Glad that we are Stopping It. 

2, Duhe Street, Walthamstow, 
Sir, — I am only an old woman, but 
I do feel that glad that you are going to 
stop this war. What we want now is 
peace, isn’t it. Sir ? Sir, you hate my 
best wishes, and I do hope you will 
stop it. Susan Turner. 

Backed by our Eeaders. 
Sir,— I f Mr. Lloyd George would 


only spare a few minutes a day to read 
the admirable letters which you print 
daily, with their clear and cogent reasons 
against his insane enterprise, I ven- 
ture to think that we should hear no 
more about it. You have been splen- 
didly backed up by your readers in your 
efforts to “stop this new war.” It 
j mxtst be stopped 

[So must this correspondence. — E d.] 

“ Monday’s 27 hours’ incessant rain repre- 
sented 420 tons of water to the acre.” 

Provincial Paper, 

Monday seems to have been working 
overtime. 

From a “ Woman’s page ” : — 

“Why use Matches? Have you tried 
Loganberry Jam?” 

We have, but the pips wouldn’t strike 
on the pot. 

“ It will be found that taking 313 working 
days in the year and calculating on the basis 
of an eight-hour day, which, of course, would 
be erroneous, since the ordinary hours are not 
worked on Saturday, the output of cars in 1920 
was roughly 127 per day. Dividing this on 
the basis of an eight-hour day it represents 16 
cars per hour, or 3| cars per minute.” 

Manchester Paper, 

Next boy. 
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5n Seniors of %ovb IRoberts* 

The only national memorial — and it is the one he would 
have chosen— that exists in this country to do honour to 
the record of Field- Marshal Earl Roberts is the scheme, 
named after him, of workshops for disabled soldiers and 
sailors. These workshops, of which there are nine, one in 
London and eight in the provinces, give employment to 
men so maimed and broken in the War (sixty-two per cent, 
of those who work in them have lost an arm) as to be in- 
capable of competing on equal terms with labour in ordinary 
factories. They undergo training in the construction of 
bedsteads, oak tables, doors, window- sashes, garden furni- 
ture, baskets, toys, lacquer work after Chinese designs, 
caning of chairs, etc. Some of them pass out into other 
employment, but a considerable number have to remain in 
the workshops. The quality of work which they produce 
is equal to that of any skilled workman, but in quantity it 
necessarily falls below the standard of those who have 
their full powers of activity. In consequence it has to be 
sold at a loss, and hence the necessity of appealing to the 
hearts of those who have not forgotten the services and 
sacrifice of these men. 

Last year the Government offered a small grant for each 
of the more badly disabled cases on condition of public 
support. That grant was obtained and the offer has been 
repeated for the current year. Mr. Punch feels great con- 
fidence in appealing to his generous readers to come to the 
help of so fine a cause. 

Donations may be sent to Major-General Lord Chevles- 
MOEE, ChairmE^tn of the Lord Roberts Merhorial Workshops, 
122, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. ' 

ANIMALS, VEGETABLES AND ODDMENTS. 

{With achiowledgnunts to Men, Women and Memories*' 
hy Mr, T,' P. O'CoNNOBin “ The Sunday Times”) 

I NEVER met Royal Lancer, the winner of the St. Leger, 
but I knew one of his female ancestors. Polite Reply, in 
those joyous days when it was no unusual thing for me 
to take an early-morning walk across Epsom Downs with 
only a shilling in my pocket and my heart still lighter. The 
last time I saw her was in Piccadilly Circus. It' was then 
de rigueur for a Member of Parliament to wear a silk hat. 
Mine had blown off, and I hastened to recover it before any 
passing constituent should see me so disarrayed. A cab- 
horse observed it approaching, and swiftly lay down to 
impede the hat’s progress. I picked up my headgear and 
turned to bow my thanks to the intelligent animal, when I 
recognised in it none other than Polite Reply, looking, alas, 
much older and distinctly 'passee ; sadly conscious, too, I 
thought, of her changed circumstances. 

So the season for scarlet runners is again drawing to a 
close. The best dish of this succulent vegetable I ever 
was privileged to taste was in a little restaurant in Dublin, 
long since blown up, where I was entertaining Parnell to 
a modest lunch. I remember how at first he somewhat con- 
temptuously hesitated to partake of the proffered dish of 
beans, and only consented when the waiter pointed out their 
brilliant green tint. I was startled by the look that leapt 
into his lace at his first mouthful. But for the eloquence 
which flashed from those wonderful eyes of his, the great 
man maintained an absolute silence until he had consumed 
three helpings. 

Recent developments in the Near East recall to my 
memory an incident which can be known to very few living 
to-day but myself. It was in the early stages of the 
Fenian rising, which, though insignificant as rebellions go, 
attracted much attention. I have written of scores of 


Secretaries for Ireland in my time, but the article in which 
I commented on the one who then held that ofi&ce was 
exceptionally unrestrained. Its appearance brought a note 
I'equestingmy attendance at Downing Street, which in those 
days, as it is still, was in the neighbourhood of Whitehall. 
Immediately I entered the presence of the statesman who 
had summoned me, I noticed that I was standing on a carpet. 
Him I quickly found to be a bit of a Turk; but he might 
have talked Greek for all I, in my vjuthful confidence, cared. 
The carpet, I learned afterwards, came from Smyrna. 


COPPERS’ COPPERS. 

An evening newspaper has been telling stories recently of 
the kindly generosity of the London policeman, with his 
loan of three half-crowns here, his gift of fourpence there, 
and so forth. When it is remembered that within the Metro- 
politan Police area some thousands of policemen are to be 
found more or less readily, it is no wonder that a great wave 
of hope has swept over a large section of the population. 

In approaching a policeman for a loan, discretion is ad- 
visable. The applicant should divest himself of gold, or even 
horn-rimmed, spectacles, of pearl tie-pin, of spats and other 
signs of affluence. He should be prepared with a suitable 
story— of being compelled, let us say, to contemplate taking 
a taxi owing to having just missed the train before the next 
to Streatham, or of food not having passed his lips since 
luncheon, and the price of a cup of coffee being therefore 
welcome. 

Remember that all policemen are not alike in temperament. 
The Metropolitan policeman is more likely to be touched 
than his City confrdre. The locus standi of the latter gives 
him special opportunity for acquiring enough knowledge of 
the more intricate ramifications of finance to render him 
singularly dense in the presence of another’s temporary em- 
barrassment. Now a fatherly-looking constable in one of 
the leafy byways of Ealing is a far more hopeful source 
of beneficence to one who approaches him tactfully. 

Care should be taken in respect of the sum to be mentioned 
shyly towards the end of your narrative. A constable is 
liardly likely to rise beyond a shilling, unless addressed as 
“ Sergeant,” when he might spring to half-a-crown. Ah 
assistant-sergeant or a fully-striped sergeant, though more 
difficult perhaps to melt, might come across with seven-and- 
sixpence on receipt of good assurance of repayment. But 
an inspector might do anything. We do not recommend 
anyone to try the Commissioner either of the Metropolitan 
or City Police. Both are very busy men, and might mis- 
understand, kind-hearted though they are known to be. 

And it should be borne in mind that, although up to the 
present our police are not provided with firearms, each 
constable carries a truncheon. ‘ 


THE COUNTY LYRICAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Oxfordshire f. Sussex. 

Said Oxon to Sussex, “ Your chances are nil ; 

Why, look at my bevy of bards on Boar’s Hill 1 
The classical Gilbert, the glorious John, 

And Robert, our peerless prosodical Swan.” 

“ Hoity-toity,! ” the County of Sussex replied, 

“ Your confidbnce certainly can’t be denied ; 

Yet, compared with my singers, your bards are mere 
midges ; • 

You ’ve only one Laureate, I have Three Bridges.” 


, Trouble at the Oval. 

“ About 33,000 people were present, 2,923 paying for admission.” 

Daily Paper, 

We suggest a new wall. 

/ . 
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IN LOCO FILIL 


ASOKA. 

When the gifted H. G. Wells 
Eecently was asked to state 
Names of men whose fame excels 
All the others counted great, 
Unexpectedly he spoke a 
Panegyric of Asoka. 

He, an Indian Emperor, 

Won his throne, as it appears, 

By a most successful war, 

But for nearly forty years 
No ambition could provoke a 
Further conquest by Asoka. 

Lofty Buddhist sentiments 
Everywhere he carved on stone. 
Eighty thousand monuments ! 

Only forty now are known ; 
Someone, obviously, broke a 
Lot of stuff about Asoka. 

Though his work is past and gone 
And his figure seems but dim, 
CiESAR and Napoleon 
(Wells declares) must yield to him ; 
Each is, so to speak, a stroke a 
Hole behind the great Asoka. 

C 2 BSAR loses pride of place 
Since he lay for quite a while 
Captive in the warm embrace 
Of the ** Serpent of old Nile ” ; 
Cleopatra never woke a 
Passion in the pure Asoka. 

And Napoleon, always bent 
On a still-receding goal, 

In his restless discontent 
Drugged with victory his soul. 
Much as moderns do with coca ; 
How unlike serene Asoka ! 

Alexander took to drink, 

But Asoka, though his name 
Furiously gives to think, 

Never would have done the same ; 
Pussyfoot can never poke a 
Scornful finger at Asoka. 

True, it is not much we know 
Of the Eastern great and wise, 
For he lived so long ago 
And the legends may be lies — 
Which might give suspicious folk a 
Chance to cavil at Asoka. 

Never mind ; the royal sage 
Who was lord of Hindostan, 

And his far-off golden age 
Let us credit if we can, 
x\nd in interview or slolca 
Glorify the great Asoka. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE/’ 

1. — Q. Explain the following: Wash- 
ington Conference ; ex tempore ; rabies ; 
double-bass; the Iron Duke. 

A. A Washington Conference is a 
meeting to settle about scraping war- 
ships. 

Ex tempore means out of time, e.g., 
he plays ex tempore. 


Beiurmng ScJioolboy, ‘^Good-bye, Dad. 

AWAY, won’t you?” 

Rabies are Jewish priests. 

Double-bass is when one sings very, 
very loud. 

The Iron Duke— a great statue of 
the Duke of Wellington. . 

2. — Q, What do you kno’w of the Suez 
Canal ; Mesopotamia ; the Danube ; 
Martin Luther ; Drake ? 

A. The Suez Canal is where the Red 
Sea flows into the Mediterranean. 

Mesopotamia is where the Russian 
pheasants are sent when they have been 
naughty. 

. The Danube, after coming from the 
Black Sea and passing many towns, 
finally settles down in the Alps. 

Martin Luther was a very wicked 
man and he was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


You ’ll look after mother while I ’m 

Drake was the man who singed the 
King of Spain's bread. 

3. — Q. Which is the warmest part 
of England, and why ? 

The warmest part of England is 
the South, because it is nearer the 
Equator in winter and the same in 
summer. 

4, — Q, What would you think if you 
saw (a) a flag at half-mast ; (6) straw 
laid down in front of a house ; (c) rice 
at a church-gate ; (d) a.red ribhon^on -sl . 
horse's tail ? 

A. (a) The wind must have blown it 
down ; 

(b) (1) A horse had been there, (2) 

very untidy ; 

(c) Yery wasteftfl ; 

(d) (1) Very smart, (2) marriage, j 
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A CURE FOR LOVE. 

It must have been about fifteen 
months ago that I met Sbippleton one 
evening in a state of dejection. One of 
his trousers betrayed a distinct break 
in the crease, his tie was slightly 
out of the horizontal and, gene- 
rally speaking, he was the picture 
of despair. 

I approached him with “ the 
quiet smile of sympathy.’’ \\'ide 
Aiwe’s Auto- and Alio- Suggestion, 

Smile six.] 

“It’s all up,” he groaned; 
“Dorothy’s going to marry that 
fellow Bissingham.” 

“ Well, cheer up, old man,” I 
replied, “ there are as good sar- 
dines in the tin — and all that.” 

“ I daresay, but I am now con- 
vinced that I am not a born angler. 

She ’s only known the fellow three 
weeks.” 

“ Then put her out of your mind 
— otherwise she will put you out of it. 
The correct procedure for a man in 
your position is to leave England and 
go big-game shooting.” 

“ What on earth for ? ” 

“ Why, that ’s what people always 
do. The idea is that in the danger and 
discomfort of shooting big game— mind, 
it must be big — you forget your broken 
heart. You lead what is called a man’s 
life; that means you get very hungry 
and dirty and sleep on the ground and 
do all sorts of uncomfortable things. 
Then you come back bronzed and wiry, 
with keen, far-seeing eyes.” 

y Oh ! And how long do I keep this 
up?” 

Well,” said I doubtfully, ** I sup- 
pose until your heart, is thoroughly 
overhauled and again running well. 
You see, you will suffer so much that 
you won’t think of Dorothy any more.” 

“ Whom shall I 
think of?” 

“ You will ponder 
over manly things, of 
course — the gleam 
in the tiger’s eye be- 
fore he charges, the 
ejector mechanism 
of your rifle, th e pugs 
of the trailed pan- 
ther, and so on.” 

He sat drowned in 
thought for some 
minutes. Then he 
said, “ Well, I ’ll try 
it. Thanks awfully 
for your advice.” 

There the conver- 
sation ended, and 
soon afterwards I 
heard that -he had 
left England. 


I never saw him again until yester- 
day, when to my surprise he avoided 
my eye. 

“ Come here, Stippleton,” I exclaimed 
sharply, “ come here and let me look at 
you.” 



STIPPLETON IN A STATE OF DEJECTION. 

He was still, in some indefinable 
way, depressed. This time his tie was 
straight enough and bis trousers were 
un cracked, but there was no smile 
about him. 

“ So you took my advice, did you ? ” 

“ I did,” he replied gloomily. 

“And went to India to shoot big 
game?” 

“I did.” 

“ And came back again ? ” 

“I did.” 

“ Look here, you ’re telling the story, 
not I. Fill in the psychological detail.” 

But it was only alter prolonged pres- 
sure of this kind that he responded. 

“ Yes,” he mused, “ I ate my hungry 
heart on the boat for a fortnight. Then 
I started up-country with a whole 
crowd of shikaris and whatnots. I 
went shooting every day, mostly from 
elephants. When I wasn’t on an ele- 



THE CUKE: BIG-GAME SHOOTING IN INDIA. 


phant I was carried on a dhooly, which 
was even more comfortable. You told 
me I should come back brown and 
muscular 

“ Bronzed and wiry,” I corrected. 

“Well, anyhow, something hard — 
and here I am, paler and softer 
than ever. The sun never touched 
me. They made me wear a topi 
all the time, and whenever I left 
shelter some lunatic held an um- 
brellaover me. Andwiry — Inever 
walked' a yard. I was lifted up, 
carried, lifted down. 1 nearly lost 
the use of my legs.” 

“Dear me,” said I, “all the 
novels tell me ” 

“I daresay,” he replied sharply, 
“ but I know. I came back worse 
than ever. You see, with every- 
thing done for me except the 
actual pulling of an occasional 
trigger, I had nothing to distract 
my thoughts. That ’s all.” 

And Stippleton moved away, 
heavily sighing. 

Now I must confess that this has 
been an eye-opener to me. To begin 
with; Stippleton’s narrative has en- 
tirely removed the pleasure I used to 
derive from my favourite novelists. 
Next, my reputation as a consultant 
in heart trouble is temporarily com- 
promised. 

However, I am preparing myself for 
eventualities, and when in due course 
another sufferer applies to me, I shall 
answer to the' following effect : — , 

“Broken heart, eli? Well, you’ve 
come to the right quarter. I happen 
to know something about them. Go 
straight oft’ to some seaside hotel and 
play a couple of rounds daily with 
casual opponents and native caddies. 
That’ll take your mind off’ anything, 
even if it loses its balance in the pro- 
cess. Big game shooting? Don’t touch 
it, my boy. It 's a 
quack remedy.” 


Butclx Courage. 

“ Experienced heavy 
weather on the voyage 
from Havre, and some 
wine casks were found 
empty.” — Lloyd's List 
a'ivd Shipjping Gazette. 

“Every case of food 
poisoning reported up 
and down the king- 
dom from any district 
whatsoever comes under 
the joint consideration 
of a joint committee. ” 
Daily Paper. 
That is just what we 
complain of. There 
ought to be a tech- 
nical sub-committee 
with special panels 
for the soup. 
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Movie Director , “We’ll eesume ebom whbbe we left off last week in the fight scene. You, Gbiggs, had just 
BLACKED Jackson’s eye. You might black it again, and we ‘ll go on from there.” 


BIBLIOTHERAPY. 

{By our Medical Correspondent,) 

A NEW and remarkable treatment for 
modern maladies has been foreshadowed 
by an American writer. 'Without pre- 
cisely formulating the method to be 
adopted in all cases, the general princi- 
ples are laid down with an admirable 
clarity by Miss Emily Dickinson in the 
New York Publishers^ Weekly. As she 
says, “If I read a book and ifc makes 
my whole body so cold that no fire can 
ever warm me, I know that it is poetry. 
If I feel physically as if the top of my 
head were taken off, I know that is 
poetry.” 

It is impossible to estimate the full 
effect of this momentous discovery, 
but the corroborative testimony already 
available indicates something like a 
revolution in medicine and surgery. 
Hitherto the use of refrigerants in allay- 
ing the ravages of fever has been com- 
m'only resorted to, but if the reduction 
of temperature can be brought about 
without employing ice it is obvious that 
a considerable economy in expense can 
at once be secured. Books that leave 
one cold or freeze the marrow in one’s 
bones are thus seen to possess a .virtue 
quite apart from their literary qualities. 
They are endowed with therapeutic pro- 


perties of the highest efficacy. Within 
the last few days there has come to my 
knowledge the case of a patient who, in 
an acute attack of influenza, brought 
down his temperature from 103 to a sub- 
normal level by the perusal of a volume 
of blood-curdling poems. What Miss 
Dickinson has failed to emphasize, how- 
ever, are the equally remarkable facts 
that the converse also holds good, and 
that it is true of prose as well as of poetry. 
This inclement summer has brought 
home to many of us thepainful truth that 
the human frame cannot dispense with 
warmth, and that there are moments 
when, as I have so often reiterated, the 
only safe course seems to be to go to bed, 
pile up the bed-clothes and send for a 
doctor. It is here that the thermogenic, 
quality of inflammatory literature is of 
such paramount importance. If we read 
a book which raises the temperature of 
the whole body to boiling point, until 
we feel that no ice can ever cool us, we 
know, not merely thatit is uplifting, but 
that it is a potent auxiliary in restoring 
the heat-giving red corpuscles to their 
normal standard. On a recent and ex- 
ceedingly chilly 'morning, I put this 
method to the test by the perusal of 
The Five Footmen of the Apocrypha, 
and with most gratifying results. In- 
! deed the glow which it* diffused through 


my frame reached such a point that I 
was obliged to correct it by a hurried 
re-reading of If Winter Comes. 

There remains the surgical applica- 
tion of the new theory. There is no 
malady which has made greater strides 
of late years than that cerebral expan- 
sion which leads to megaloeraniai, and 
the consequent revision of stock sizes by 
all manufacturers of head-gear, especi- 
ally of bowlers arid tall hats. Now if 
we can persuade ourselves, by the study 
of appropriate literature, whether in 
poetry or prose, that the top of our 
heads has been taken off, we are within 
a measurable distance of effecting a 
complete cure of this distressing ihalady 
without having recourse to. the knife. 
That this is not mere surmise can be 
convincingly shown by the case of a 
friend of mine who, by the persistent 
perusal for a fortnight of The Headless 
Horseman, reduced his size in hats from 
8i to 7i. 

The new science, as it may fairly be 
called, is still in its infancy, but of its 
widespread and beneficent possibilities 
there can be little doubt, and it is certain 
to prove an immense boon to' the pub- 
lishing trade, whether we are threat- 
ened with a recurrence of the heat wave 
or a continuance of tlie cold snap, “or 
even an epidemic of megalocrania. 
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WHEN I AM WHITE. 

Old age is, speaking generally, no- 
thing to look forward to with, pleasure. 
It carries with it feebleness, dependence 
and a host of disabilities ; and yet, like 
every other misfortune, it has its com- 
pensations, and the chief of these, I 
am thinking at the moment, must be 
the impunity with which a Nestor can 
administer criticism and reproof. When 
I am white I shall be able to say some 
of thevery pointed things that lean now 
only prepare and suppress. If I were 
to say them now I should be in danger 
of unpleasant rejoinders, even perhaps 
a thick ear. I look too young ; possibly, 
even, I am too young. 

It would, for example, be very unsafe 
for me, now, to take too strong a line 
about an open window 
in a railway-carriage oc- 
cupied by pugilists with 
a taste for fresh air. 

But when I am white 
I shall be able to get 
the window closed at 
once and kept closed — 
as all railway windows 
ought always to be. 

“Poor old gentleman, 
of course he - mustn’t 
sit in a draught 1” — 
that will be the atti- 
tude then. 

Nor when I am white 
shaU I be permitted 
to stand in crowded 
vehicles. In omnibuses 
and trains seats will be 
surrendered to me; in 
houses, armchairs. 

When I am white 
and am staying in any- 
one else’s house (if old men still re- 
ceive invitations) I shall be able to say, 
when I am bored, “ I think I ’ll go to 
my room now and have a nap.” 

When I am white and don’t like the 
food that people give me I shall be able 
to ask for something else. 

When I am white I may even have 
the courage to remonstrate with the 
members of the M.C.C., the head- 
quarters of cricket, who will, I am cer- 
tain, still be interrupting every match, 
as they do to-day, by moving in the 
pavilion behind the bowler’s arm. 

I shall also feel strong enough then 
to express an opinion to those persons 
at cricket matches who leave their seats 
in the middle of the over, instead of be- 
tween. Women do this naturally and 
must, I suppose, be excused, but in 
men it is an outrage. 

When I am white I shall be able to 
say to pretty girls whom nature has 
made pretty, but who endeavour to add 
to their charms by -artifice— to paint 


the lily, in short— “My dear, if you 
must blacken your eyes and redden 
your lips, do please take a little more 
care.” 

When I am white I shall be able to 
say something rather pointed to men 
who smoke on any but the back seats 
of omnibuses on gusty days — or indeed 
any day. 

When I am white I shall be forgiven 
if I neglect to answer letters and keep 
appointments. 

When I am white I shall feel equal 
to tackling cinema theatre-managers 
and asking why they don’t issue time- 
tables and keep to them. , 

When I am white I may have the 
pluck now and then to hiss in a theatre 
and' music-hall. It is time that hissing 
came back. 


When I am white ^d forget a name 
I shall not be furious about it, as I am 
now. 

The other day I suffered tortures 
from a lazy and inefficient waitress 
in a teashop. Sarcasm — the natural 
language of the hungry, and impatient 
Londoner — would only have inflamed 
the situation and I resisted the tempta- 
tion to^use it ; and when the time came 
to go I left a tip under the plate. (Not 
in it, because I didn’t much fancy the 
appearance of a man sitting near) . But 
when I am white and the waitress is 
inattentive I shall be able to say ^ex- 
actly what I like, and, on, leaving, to 
add some such burning words as these : 
“lam not giving you a tip, my dear, be- 
cause that is the best way of teaching 
you to be more considerate in your work . ’ ’ 
- When I am white I shall hunt up the 
builders of taxis ahd ask them to ex- 
plain why they take so much care to 
make the windows unopenable when 
shut and unshuttable when open. 


But of course I must be very careful 
to keep a watch on my progress to- 
wards senility. I can say these things 
only if I have the required faculties. 

My plan, understand, is not to accel- 
erate the arrival of the state of chartered 
senescence, but when it does arrive to 
take every advantage of it, to use it to 
the full. E. V. L. 

LIBRARY REFORM. 

{By our Educational Expert,) 

The suggestion, made by Dr. Wal- 
FORD Davies at the Library Association 
Conference at Cardiff, that public lib- 
raries should be equipped not merely 
with musical scores and books about 
music, but with gramophones, is, so far 
as it goes, timely and judicious. He 
pointed out that no 
library was complete 
unless the workman or 
the schoolboy or any 
other of the library’s 
clients could drop in 
and pick up a Beet- 
hoven sonata. We may 
pass over the rather 
unfortunate singling 
out of one antiquated 
and discredited com- 
poser for preferential 
treatment, and proceed 
to his further elucida- 
tion of his plan : — 
“There should be a 
music-room with a 
sound-proof chamber 
and a gramophone and 
records of the master- 
pieces contained in the 
library, so that the 
music-lover could make 
himself better acquainted with- any of 
the sonatas and suites which he had 
been studying and make real the know- 
ledge supplied in the books. A book 
about music was as barren, unless they 
had some chance of listening to iti' as 
a cookery-book was barren if they had 
no chance of tasting a dish.” 

Here, again, while applauding the 
principle, we 'cannot but regret its nar- 
row application in practipe. Dr. Wal- 
FORD Davies only speaks of suites and 
sonatas, and of one sound-proof cham- 
ber. A public library thus meagrely 
equipped would become the home of 
traditionalism and reaction instead of 
a nursery of musical p)rogress and re- 
form. By all means let us have one 
small room for Bach and Brahms and 
possibly Beethoven, and to conciliate 
the prejudices of musical archasolo- 
gists it might be advisable to have an- 
other sound-pdToof charnber for gramo- 
phone renderings of Wagner, Eiohard 
Strauss, Debussy and Elgar. But let 



Librarian, Captains CourageouSj by Eudyard Kipling. How would 

YOU LIKE THAT ? ” ” ' ‘ /'• 

Customer, Ok, no; I’m ped^up with books about the War.” 
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them be supplemented by other cham- 
bers devoted to the performance of the 
moderns, for, after all, it is modern 
music that counts : Stbayinsky, Oen- 
STEiN and ScHONBEEG-, Eayel and Mil- 
haud, Bliss and Bax and Goos&exs. 

Lastly, there should certainly be 
added a sound-proof Syncopated Saloon 
’ for the “ auralization ” of the mostrecent 
experiments in the emancipation of 
rhythm. But this modest plan, if fully 
realized, is only a beginning of the 
proper reorganization of our libraries 
as educational instruments. 

It is a strange thing that Dr. Wal- 
FOED Davies should be content with a 
partial culinary analogy and not see that 
what holds good for music holds good 
for gastronomy. Where is the use of 
having the works of Brillat-Savaeix, 
SoYER, Beaxcatelli and Mrs, Beetox 
on the shelves without having a smell- 
proof laboratory on the spot to bring 
their theories to the gustatory test ? 
But these, after all, are only the Bee- 
thovens of the art of nutrition, and 
the laboratories we suggest should 
be mainly consecrated to experiments 
in the scientific preparation of foods 
containing the maximum of vitamines 
an'd the elimination of all botulistic 
ingredients. 

It is stranger and even more repre- 
hensible still that Dr. Walford Davies 
should in his plan have made no refer- 
ence whatsoever, either direct or in- 
direct, to the paramount educational 
^claims of dancing to intelligent en- 
couragement at our libraries. For 
dancing is no longer a luxury ; it is a 
necessary factor in our social progress. 
Biographies of Gecchetti and Pavlova, 
of Karsavina and Lopokova, without 
the means of imitating their methods 
in situ, are barren and tantalizing fare. 
The minimum accommodation to make 
good this deficiency should provide at 
least rooms for (1) Eussian dancing, (2) 
Morris-dancing, (3) Jazz-dancing. 

"We cannot close this brief review of 
the situation without insisting that the 
expansion of our libraries indicated 
above is only a small and even negligible 
instalment of what must be done to 
render them really efficient instruments 
in promoting the mental, moral and 
physical \vell-being of the people. 

THE SANITY OF SCIENCE. 

This is the tale of how the world 
was purged of evil and made fit for 
heroes to live in. 

I. 

It was a foolish quarrel, but foolish 
quarrels had set nations at one another's 
throats before. 

The simple story w^as that a man 
named Waksberg (Czecho-Jugo-Slav- 


okia) had defeated a man named Dere- 
thew (Great Britain) in the final of the 
Golf Championship of Hertzagudelia 
by laying him fifteen consecutive dead 
stymies. On each occasion he (Waks- 
berg) had hooted with laughter. He 
was asked to apologise and refused. 
The nation was called upon to apologise 
and refused. 

This set Europe in a blaze of anger, 
which quickly spread all over the world. 
Sides were picked up, Great Britain 
being captain of one side and Czecho- 
Jugo-Slavokia, of the other. Ultimatums 
were broadcasted everywhere and it 
was finally agreed that the War should 
start at twelve noon on Whit Monday, 
unless one side climbed down before. 

n. 

Whit Monday came. 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain 
had invited the Cabinet to breakfast. 
They were sitting round the table wait- 
ing for the hour to strike. Everything 
was in readiness for the biggest world- 
war in the world, the war to end wars 
for ever. All the clocks in the universe 
had been specially synchronised by 
wireless, so there was no possibility of 
anyone mistaking the time. The Prime 
Minister had only to say the word 
and the dogs of Armageddon would be 
loosed to the wildest savagery that 
modern science bad been able to teacli 
them. 

Outside, a clamouring populace was 
cheering and waving flags in anticipa- 
tion of a war which would get rid of 
a whole lot of unnecessary countries 
and make everyone fabulously wealthy 
again. Special 6.30 editions were ofler- 
ing Free Insurance to everyone against 
everything. 

“Two minutes more,” said the Pre- 
mier, draining his final cup of coffee. 

All was silence, save for the hic- 
coughing of the Minister of Health. 
And then — 

Bong went the big clock outside I 

“ Switch on, Cuthbert,” said the 
Premier, addressing the Minister for 
War. 

TheMinisterforWarpressedtheradio 
poison-gas button and the war was 
over. In one second every man , w om an , 
child, golfer, tax-collector, horse, beaver, 
dog, gold-fish and canary in fourteen 
enemy countries lay as dead as the 
stymies that bad been the cause of all 
the bother. 

III. 

Bong went the big clock in Czecho- 
Jugo-Slavokia at precisely the same 
moment as the one in London. 

“ Switchonski,” said the Premier, 
addressing the Minister for War. 

The Minister for War pressed the radio 
poison-gas button and the war was 


over. In onQ second every man, wo- 
man .... 

So came World Peace. And not even 
a Treaty to be signed. 

A HYMN OF HONEY. 

Bees, I am 
Indeed your debtor ; 

Good is jam, 

But honey 's better ; 
Honeyless 

What 's breakfast ? — Crude 
stuff ; 

Tea ? — A mess 
Of merely food-stuff. 

“ Comb ” or “ run ” 

Or dark or yellow, 

Honey 's one 
With all things mellow; 

Of the hill 
Or of the valley, 

Honey still 
Flows musically. 

Melody 

Goes to its making, 

Buzz of bee 
Great limes awaking; 

Gardens old 
Or hills of heather, 

And the gold 

Of golden weather. 

Flowers from June 
To ripe September 
Join the tune 
And say, “'Eemember, 

We are sweet, 

Our hours are sunny, 

We repeat 

Ourselves in honey.” 

To compare 
Seems extra odious ; 

Honey 's fair 
And all melodious, 

But ('tis home’s, 

Sweet home’s) most days I 'd 
Say, “ In combs 
As skepped on Tayside.” 

Goldly brown — 

Ye gods, now let us 
Gall it crown 
Of all Hymettus ; 

Hybla knew 
No swarm contriving 
Such a hue, 

So sweet a hiving. 

Bees, I am 

(Once more) your debtor ; 
Great is jam 
But honey ’s better ; 

And in fine 
It is, I know it, 

How the Nine 
Once fed a poet. 
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“Evee seen one o’ they beoadcasting machines, Jaege?” “Yes, I got one.” 

“Yee ’aye?” “Yes; my old woman.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) 

Do not let yourself be deterred by a wrapper w^hose 
design and motto — a buxom giiTs face with the legend, 
“ Junia is just a joy!” — are of the sort usually associated 
with the wider diffusion of soap, from appreciating Sir 
Gilbeut Pabkee’s Carnac (Hodder and Stoughton), a 
most distinguished, sincere and unfiaggingly interesting 
romance of Canadian politics and commerce. Jwiia, the 
“supremely Anglo-Saxon” star of the Anglo-French 
Carnac's ultimate aspirations (as opposed to the purely 
Gallic Luzanne of his unfortunate secret marriage), is a 
pleasant enough girl in her way, but she has neither the 
appeal nor the originality of John Grier, the old lumber 
king, Carnac' s reputed father; of his tragic mother; of 
Luhe Tarhoe, who supplants him in the lumber trade ; or 
of Barode Barouche, the statesman whom he himself ousts 
from a hitherto impregnable French constituency. Junia 
has intelligence, the true intelligence which, as she herself 
urges in wooing Carnac, is “the slaye of genius.” But 
Carnac is genius itself, and carries through a dozen altru- 
istic programmes in art, business and politics with an 
impetus which most men devote solely to their own private 
ends. His pardonable deduction, that politics should be 
“ a profession recruited from all the others,” seems to me 
equally hard on “ the others ” and on politics. But if any- 
i one could convert me to this already only too prevalent 
! notion it would be Carnac, 


The Plot (Methuen) that Mr. H. C. Bailey deals with 
in his spirited new romance is that contrived for the spilling 
of much innocent blood and the shaming of many noble 
names by the infamous Oates, surely one of the least 
plausible scoundrels in all history. Our two heroes and 
close friends at first meeting, Jonathan Hayle, a Papist 
and most excellent swordsman, and Anthony Strode, a 
Protestant gentleman of great shrewdness and honesty, 
good King’s men both, find themselves drawn into the ugly 
net, Jonathan as prisoner at the Bar on a false charge of 
treason, Anthony as chief witness and organiser of a success- 
ful defence — no mean feat with Sceoggs and Jeffreys on 
the Bench and Shaftesbury’s group demanding blood for 
reasons of high policy. Across the canvas move the figures 
of the great: the King re-making many of his most success- 
ful epigrams; his irresolute brother, perhaps sketched in 
rather too unflattering outlines ; the colourless Monmouth ; 
the dissolute Buckingham (here surely set down as some- 
thing more of a treacherous coward than even his bad 
record warrants), and the intriguing rivals, Shaftesbury, 
Danby and Halifax. Mr. Bailey provides an attractive 
puppet-show with a happy ending for his two heroes and 
two ladies of exquisite beauty and nicely- opposed characters. 
To Protestant Anthony falls the convent-bred Delia ; the 
spirited Betty, whose fatherwas of Shaftesbury’s notorious 
junto, to Papist Jonathan, I thought our author’s style 
a little obscure till I had the hang of it, when it seemed 
I crisp and well-seasoned and to allow fewer mere trimmings 
1 to more real meat than is common in this kind of dish. 
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I wonder if I am alone in my opinion that the custom of 
warming up x\merican novels to furnish forth the English 
I"- book-market is getting a little overdone? I am inclined 
to think myself that anything short of classic rank should 
be published simultaneously in both countries, or rest con- 
tent with its own public. But Mr. Hamlin Garland’s 
A Son of the Middle Border (Lane), though too easy-going 
and unpruned for the highest distinction, is just one of 
those books which make me waver in my indictment. True, 
it looks like new British fiction, and turns out to be a piece 
of American autobiography first published in 1914. But 
Mr. Garland’s main problem will well bear restatement, 
being none other than the difiiculty of securing the patri- 
archal farm-life of the Middle West against the double lure 
of the unreclaimed North-West (with its vast resources 
and still vaster disabilities) and the sophisticated culture 
and commerce of New England. The pivot of the story is 
a Wisconsin homestead, where the author spends his 
childhood while his father is out with Grant : and the un- 
rest which urges the lad 
himself to a successful 
literary career in Bos- 
ton, and the demobi- 
lized veteran to an un- 
successful pioneering in 
Dakota — with its two- 
fold result on their long- 
suffering wmmen-folk — 
is described with the 
most intimate sincerity 
and zest. Altogether, 
a piece justificative 
\vhich outweighs much 
of the frightlulness of 
the American invasion. 

The mantle of that 
pleasant writer, Allen 
Eaine, with here and 
there a hem let down 
or tuck taken up per- 
haps, seems to have 
fallen-^to me at least 
quite suddenly and sur- 
prisingly — upon “M. E. 

Ebancis,” and - very 
prettily she wears it. A book which deals with the hopes 
and fears of what in Ireland or on "the Continent one would 
call the peasantry — we don’t seem to have them in England 
or Wales under that name — is, to my mind, a very sure 
test of an author’s quality, and once more, in her latest 
novel, Many Waters (Hutchinson), Mrs. Blundell has 
proved the sureness of her touch. Never for one moment 
does she either patronize her characters or allow them to 
become persons of some entirely different social order 
gracefully playing at rusticity. A very typically Welsh' 
little story is this of gloomy brooding Evan, of the Mill, and 
Ithys, his mercurial nephew, and how they both wooed 
pretty innocent Nest Pennant, who was much too much in 
love with the younger man to think of the elder with any- 
thing but kindness a little tinctured wdth pride in her power 
over him. Evan, when he finds out the truth, dies by his 
own liand, and the secret of his passion makes shipwreck 
of the young people’s married happiness .until they come, 
literally and figuratively, safe to land in the last half-page. 
It is a very simple story, without affectation and without 
too much and ^^cariadj' and anyone who loves 

Wales and things Welsh must delight in it; for the woods 
and streams and hillsides round '' the mill of many waters ” 



“You ’EE WANTED UP AT THE CASTLE, DOCTOR. ThE NEW JESTER 
HAS BEEN TELLING SOME RUNNY STORIES AND ” 

Doctor, “Ah, I see, some op the guests have hurt themselves 

LAUGHING ? ” 

“Oh, no, Doctor; it’s the jester who is hurt.” 


are almost more faithfully dealt with than the racial charac- 
teristics of the population, which is saying a great deal. 

Unless you have been lucky (or unlucky) enough to fall 
into love at first sight I do not think that you will be able 
entirely to understand Harry Lavington, the hero of 
Princess of Yellotv Moon (Methuen). This gay youth, 
after studying law at Oxford, went out to Singapore, wiiere 
he was to join forces with his uncle. The latter, however, 
kept so persistently to the shady side of the law that the 
presence in his office of anyone with an inquiring mind was 
rather resented than desired. In consequence Harry found 
plenty of leisure time to study the charms of his cousin, 
Kate Lavington, and he had become fully aware of them 
when he suddenly saw a face that “ was wildly beautiful, 
appealing, bewitching, but not at all madonna-like.” The 
veil of this entrancing lady was trimmed with the deep 
yellow' ribbon w^orn only by Malays of royal blood, so you 
can guess that the course of loving her was not likely to 

run very smooth. Mr. 


Peter Blundell has 
failed to convince me of 
the fascinations of his 
Princess, but that may 
be as much my fault as 
his. In any case he 
has written an amusing 
and adventurous story, 
and I salute the ebony- 
coloured Ga^^deam^^s 
Gibb as a real figure 
of fun. 

• I havea fellow-feeling 
for the novelist, especi- 
allyfor the novelist who 
has not yet found him- 
self or his public. But 
I confess The Pyramid 
(Heinbmann) moved me 
at times to a sort of mild 
anger. It is a, story of 
one George Aldyn, who 
traced his descent from 
Alain the Troubadour, 
Norman received, 


patronised and finally pensioned by Queen Bess.” The 
reign seems late for a troubadour, but let that pass. George 
had, 'we perceive, a musical tradition, and Mr. Warrington 
Dawson, the author, has provided him with an American 
mother, so that^ it is only natui'al he should gravitate to 
Paris, and singing. The great Martello, whose pupil he 
became, is the one gleam of sunshine in a book of preter- 
natural dulness. Cheerfully I admit that I was rather dis- 
posed to like Martello, who seemed to hold novel and 
possibly quite sound ideas on voice-production. But he 
vanished all too soon, and in no other character was it 
possible to take even a tepid interest, though the author 
has given us, with real American profusion, a French 
Marquis, an English peer and a nondescript Countess 
among his motley crowd. There is also a tedious love- 
affair, and a pretentious opening chapter which professes 
to explain the significance’ of the title. But no — I did not 
enjoy the book, and it ’s no good pretending I did. It 
might conceivably be of value to young tenors. 

“Pox Terrier Dog, very pretty, bad tempered. Owner without 
pedigree .” — Weekly Da'^er, 

Otherwise lie might have escaped up the family-tree. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Battling Siki, according to Georges 
Carpentier, is not like one of us. 
Having seen a photograph of the now 
famous coloured boxer we are grateful 
for this assurance. 

SiKi’s real name is Fall. “ 0, what 
a Fall w'as there, my countrymen 1 ” as 
they are saying in France. 

Kin McCoy is shortly to marry Mrs. 
Jacqueline IMacDowall of Baltimore, 
who will be liis ninth wife. There was 
a time, of course, when his favoudte 
hobby was boxing. 

A contemporary advertisement 
points out that boxing can be 
taught through the post. If we 
decide to study the art, that is 
how w^e shall do it. 


The London Underground 
Eailway has arranged to run 
later trains. This would be im- 
possible with some railways. 


Many methods have been 
adopted for disguising whisky 
in America, but none of them 
equals for ingenuity the device 
of the New York bootlegger ^\ho 
labelled his bottles “Whisky,” 
in order to throw the authorities 
off the scent, , , 

The United States Cabinet 
have cautioned the Prohibition 
Bureau against searching ships 
for liquor outside the three- 
mile limit. It is felt that if the 
Bureau'officials want liquor they 
must buy it as the others do. 


pigeons colliding with each other whilst 
in flight w^ere reported last week. A 
nasty blow for the fly -on -the -left 
movement. ... ... 

“ Smile when you can,” is the advice 
of a contemporary. The alternative of 
smiling when you can’t is said to play 
havoc with one’s features. 

“ Motors are much too noisy nowa- 
days,” complains a motor journal. Or 
is it that the pedestrian’s hearing is 
becoming more acute? 

5l< 

A Bishop, in a letter to his diocese, 




the top ’of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
has been proceeding fcr two years, is 
now completed. The job of brightening 
the Dean will now be put in hand at 
once. ... 


The aggressor in a fight between two 
boars at a recent agricultural show is 
stated to have belonged to Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The University au- 
thorities are understood to take a 
serious view of the fracas. 



"We note that Mr. 
chill’s secretary is 
song entitled “The 
Have-Been.” 


A Tit-Bits writer points out 
that five, thousand feet of wire 
can be drawn from an ordinary penny. 
It is said that the trick has never been 
performed in Scotland owing to a native 
superstition that this treatment is apt 
to ruin the coin. 

The King of Spain is reported to 
have set the fashion in double-breasted 
dinner-jackets. With profound respect 
we are compelled to confess that this 
leaves the Near East difficulty still un- 
solved. 

In consequence of the restoration of 
the scarlet tunic to the Guards for 
walking- out purposes, we understand 
that a return to the pre-war charge of 
half-a-crown an hour to nursemaids is 
under consideration. 

Eight separate instances of tame 


SCHOOL EXTRAS. 
EiAciire, “Next term I 


INTEND TO GIVE 
AND HAVE SAUSAGES EOR BREAKFAST INSTEAD.' 


UP Greek 


Winston Chue- 
the author of a 
Land of Might- 
The reference is, 


points out that nothing is so well worth 
backing just now as the League of Na- 
tions. We could more readily believe 
this if we had not heard the same thing 
about half-a-dozen horses in the Cesare- 
witch. 

It was stated recently that numbers 
of schoolchildren have never heard of 
Mr. G. B. Shaw or Mr. H. G. Wells. 
If they are to be told, we feel that it 
should be done very gently. 

Liverpool, we read, is the only English 
University that has a Chair of Dentis- 
try. It is hoped that, eventually, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge will see the advis- 
ability of providing this convenience. 
It must be horrible to take gas standing. 

sji Hi 

The work of cleaning and repairing 


of course, to Mesopotamia. 

According to a gossip writer, 
hare pie is the favourite dish 
at a leading actors’ club. We 
have often wondered what be- 
came of the rest of the animal 
after the removal of the feet for 
making-up purposes. 

i\t 

A sculpture relief has been 
discovered in Athens which 
proves that the ancient Greeks 
played hockey. This should go 
far to settle the controversy 
as to what they did with them- 
selves on Saturdays. 

Hi Hi 
:!i 

The chateau at San Eemo 
where the first Peace Confer- 
ence was held is to be sold in 
November. We are informed 
that there is some idea of ac- 
quiring it for re- erection at 
Walton Heath, as a club-house 
for heroes to live in. 


Not long ago the Press gave 
publicity to a rumour that a 
mission to the Near East was 
about to be Undertaken by Lord 
Beaverbrook. There u^ppears to have 
been some confusion with Admiral Sir 
Osmond de Beauvoir Brock. 

A delegation has visited the United 
States to present certain American 
cities with statues of British states- 
men. If our American’ cousins are as 
keen as all that, they can have the 
originals as well. 

With reference to the projected re- 
construction of the Cafe Hoyal, we 
understand that its collection of high- 
brows will be carefully numbered so 
that they can be replaced in their 
original positions. 

As we go to -press -we learn that a 
famous scientist has at last succeeded 
in isolating the gas therm. 



3U PUNCH, OR THE 

TINO: A LAST PHASE. 

Once more, as when you found it best to flee 
And sit in isolation on an Alp, 

The fickle breath of Athens (h. and c.) 

Blo^YS bitter East upon your discrowned scalp ; 

Once more you shield its surface, none too tufty, 

With billycock of mufti. 

The glamour pales of that first exile’s fame 
Which in our bosoms such emotion stirred; 

The second time is seldom quite the same, 

Nor were you built like Browning’s clever bird, 

So good at encores ; no, you can’t recapture 
The old original rapture. 

True, you may seek with wider choice to-day 
Accommodation under alien skies ; 

There is your kin-in-law in U.S.A., 

The Leeds connexion ; other marriage ties 

Suggest Eou^lania; either place would mean 
A pleasant change of scene. 

Yet, being overdone, these exits grow 
A little tedious. N"". 1 'VYas well ; 

But, as a settled habit, you should know 
That abdication tends to lose its spell ; 

“ Tino,” we yawm, “ is off his throne once more 1 ” 

The thing becomes a bore. 

I weary of it like a dull refrain. 

And so, if Greece, returning on her trail, 

Invites you back and boots you out again, 

Don’t count on me to tell the trite old tale ; 

Of doggrel I have done you many a set ; 

This is the last you get. 0. S. 

THE WEEK AFTER NEXT. 

The young man regarded me critically. 

“I am surprised you don’t dance,” he said. **Yoii do 
your hair straight off your forehead.” 

“ I have just bought an Alsatian wolfhound,” I countered 
feebly. 

He looked at the drawing-room reflectively and closed 
his eyes. 

“ You will have to buy new cushions then,” was his final 
judgment. 

“Wolfhounds do not lie on cushions,” I said tartly, and 
realised I was being foolish and frejiful. 

He, on the other hand, was kind and patient. 

“It is interesting to explore a mentality as uneven as 
yours,” he said. “ You have perfectly reasonable views 
on a few points, but in regard to colour — well, you see for 
yourself, you are still in the mauve-cum-cerise-cum-blue of 
the Edwardians.” 

“ I am sorry,” I said humbly; “ I ought to have jade.” 

“ Amber,” he corrected. 

We had been conversing like this for some time. Heaven 
knows wdiat induced me to open my lips in his presence. 
Hitherto I have always been satisfied wdth the knowledge 
that I was only a couple of years behind the most modern 
thought. I can usually catch up a “movement” just 
'when it has become stationary, so to speak ; and, after all, 
that is more than most people can say. 

As a matter ‘ of fact, although I know lots of people who 
know other people who really are in the van of progress, I 
had never before met anyone quite so far forward as this 
young man. 

I wish I had held my tongue that evening; but you know 
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how the temptation to show off' before your friends comes 
upon you. 

No, I don’t. But I wish there had been no one else 
present to witness my discomfiture. 

I always secretly thought Wagner opera was like a 
German pantomime, so I never had any difficulty over 
that. And what was better still I really liked Scriabin 
and Goossens even before I had been told to. 

As for poetry, that is perhaps my strong suit. It is 
quite three years since I emerged from the Celtic twilight 
and learned to murmur, “ Not five bean-rows, please,” when- 
ever an Anglo-Irish poet was mentioned. As a matter of 
fact poetry was my undoing that night. The young man 
had sat apart discoursing on the Sitwells and the Sassoons 
while the rest of the party listened in silence, aghast at 
their own ignorance. 

That is how it should be, of course. 

Now why couldn’t I have sat silent too? I was listen- 
ing and learning more from that young man than I could 
learn in a year by my own unaided efforts. But no, vanity 
prompted me to lean forward and say clearly and slowly : — 
“But after all Egbert Nichols is our greatest genius.” 
The young man flashed on me a grateful look, such as 
Stanley must have given Livingstone when they met by 
Lake Tanganyika. 

“ Nichols and Tennyson,” he said. 

I had missed Tennyson, but I hadn’t the courage to 
admit it. 

“ And Tennyson,” I amended. 

At that the young man crossed the room and^ sat down 
beside me. 

^ 5|« sic i'fi s;c 

For ten minutes I kept my bead-~above water. Five 
minutes later I was signalling "S.O.S, 'Thtee.minutes later 
I sank. It happened like this. We discussed stage decora- 
tion. I said, “ Gordon Craig,” and he said “Check ” — I 
mean he said “ Czecko- Slovakian.” 

We talked of books and worst sellers. I said brilliantly 
I was getting tired of psycho-analysis and the eternal sex 
problem. 

He looked interested and said he had read nothing of 
either for ages ; was there a revival in these subjects ? 

I became peevish once more, and begged to know what 
the novelists — the ones who really mattered — were writing 
about. . 

“ Still life, still life only,” he said patiently. 

We talked of cookery, or rather I dragged in the subject 
by the scruff' of its neck. 

He described various new and subtle dishes he had en- 
joyed, food served in priceless amber bowls and wines he 
had drunk from equally priceless amber goblets. 

■ Then I took my opportunity. I described to him a fish 
— a blue trout I had once eaten, which had been served up 
with a pale lemon sauce flavoured with passion-fruit. It 
was food for the gods. 

The young man smoothed his hair thoughtfully. 
“Eeally?” he said; “but, after all, there is "nothing 
equal to a well- grilled herring.” 

In a recent book of travel on New Guinea we read that 
“ the natives, when they wish to kill a man, approach him, 
if possible, when asleep, but wake him as they strike, that 
he may say a word first. That word then becomes the name 
of the first male child subsequently born in the village.” 
If the word is the one which we invariably use when 
woken suddenly to be killed, it seems an abominable thing 
that even a little cannibal child should be forced to bear it 
through life. 
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DEADLY LOGIC. 


Loed Eobeet Oecil. “ PAINFUL AS THE THOUGHT MAY BE, YET IF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS IS TO PREVENT WAR AND ALL ITS CHEMICAL HORRORS IT MUST USE THE 
BEST CHEMICAL MEANS TO DO SO.” [Proceeds to invent the most diabolical air-bomb.) 

[“Something might he done by making air forces special weapons which the League would have the right to call upon in 
order to carry out its duties under the Covenant .” — Lord Robert Cecil at Oeneva.} 
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Squire. “What are those bells ringing for?” 

Rustic. “’Aven’t you ’eard, Sir? Bill Clegg the blacksmith is being married to-day.” 

Squire. “But why the muffled peal?” 

Rustic. “Bill thought it would be a bit more seemly like, *e being a widower and she not a chicken.” 


NEVER AGAIN; 

Ob, People I Don’t Play Golf with 
Twice. 

II. 

^Then tliere is Spicer, or The Man 
Who Knows Exactly What I ’m Doing 
Wrong. ^ 

Fortunately my game with Spicer 
was a Mixed Foursome, and Spicer was 
playing with his wife. Nothing else, 
1 think, saved Spicer from a dieadful 
end. For when he is playing with his 
wife he has little time to devote to 
other people; and for some reason Mrs. 
Spicer refrains entirely from striking 
him with niblicks or pushing him over 
the cliff at the twelfth, as I should 
certainly h,ave done if our match had 
been a single. 

And yet how happily w^e started ! A 
warm and mellow evening, and my drive , 
Avent skimming over the first bunker as | 
straight and swift as an old sw^allow 
migrating out of England on a cold 
^vet day in August. 

Good shot,” said Spicer grudgingly. 

“ I didn’t think you ’d hit that. You 
dropped the right shoulder.” 


“ Oh i ” said I carelessly, for my heart 
was full. 

My next shot was a dream. But 
“Slow back — slow hade, man,” said 
Spicer sadly, while the ball was yet in 
the air. “ You didn’t deserve that” he 
added, as it came to rest within three 
feet of the hole. 

“Thank you,” I said with dignity, 
for after two such shots as those I 
didn’t propose to take any advice from 
any old golf-bore, though he might 
have three wooden clubs, a Sammy and 
a jigger, and a patent ball-sponge in his 
pocket. 

But none the less, when it was my 
turn to drive again, the canker had got 
me. “ Slow back,” 1 said to myself, as 
I waggled at the ball. “ No doubt the 
old fool was right. Slow back — and 
for the Lord’s sake keep that right 
shoulder in the sky. We ’ll show him ! ” 

And of course I hit the bail ten yards. 

“ I expected that,” said Spicer 
smoothly. “ You were standing right 
in front of it.” 

After that my game went to pieces. 
I could do nothing right. And Spicer, 

I having destroyed me for the day, turned 


his attention to his wife. Mrs. Spicer 
plays very badly, with a steady, metho- 
dical, consistent badness that com- 
mands one’s admiration. She has 
played for ten years and she knows, 
and Spicer knows, and everybody 
knows, that she will never play any 
better. Yet she plays. She plays with 
Spicer. She is iieroic. 

The newspapers tell us that in 
America women seek divorces because' 
their husbands go off and play golf 
without them. The crying need of 
English womanhood is some redress 
against ttie husbands who force their 
wives to play golf loith them. 

Mrs. Spicer is a born fool, no doubt. 
Her ball lay about fifteen yards from a 
stone wall. After fingering doubtfully 
every club in her collection, she threw 
a timid glance at Spicer, who stood 
silent as the Sphinx, and took out her 
niblick. Spicer waited till she had done 
three preliminary waggles, and then — 

“ Take your mashie 1 ” he snapped. 
Mrs. Spicer jumped like a shot doe 
and took out her mashie. After a long 
preparation she hit the ground very hard 
I and the ball very gently. 
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STYLE. 

Student of Modern Advertising. “Will you show me some jdistii;ctive heck-wear 

AND SOME HALF-HOSE THAT INDICATE THE CONNOISSEUR ” 


“Lifting your head again,” groaned 
Spicer. How do jouex^ect to get over 
if you lift your head? ” 

“But I did7it expect to get over, 
Cuthbert,” bleated the poor lady. “You 
know I never expect to get over any- 
thing with my mashie.” 

“ Then why didn't you use your nib- 
lick?” 

“ But. Cuthbert, you told me ” 

“ It 's no good arguing. You dropped 
the right shoulder, and that 's all there 
is about it.” 

“ But, Cuthbert, I thought you said 
1 7nustn't lift the right 

“ I said you mustn't lift your head,"' 
roared Spicer. “Now try this. Take 
yoiir mashie. No, take your niblick — 
no, hot that one— your mashie-niblick — 
here, this one,” said Spicer, scattering 
her clubs like the cut corn upon the 
ground. “ It 's a perfectly simple shot. 
Just hit your ball two yards to the right 
of that rabbit-hole — not too hard and 
not too soft. Keep your eye on the ball 
and let the club come right through. 
Don’t cramp that left elbow. Slow 
back, right shoulder up, keep that little 
finger tight, and you’ll be all right. 
There 's nothing in it.” 

Mrs. Spicer approached the ball, trem- 
bling like a leaf, and miraculously hit ifc 
a full twenty yards over the wall. 

“Um,” said Spicer, not unkindly, 
“but you must keep that right heel 
down.” 

“D^ar Cuthbert ! ” whispered his wife 
a little later, with tears in her eyes. 
“ He is so patient with me. I know 
I 'm terribly stupid at it, but it is dif- 
ficult to think of so many bits of one’s 
body at the same time, isn't it? It 
makes me feel quite naked” 

When she next had to drive, for a 
moment or two I feared for Mrs. Spicer’s 
reason. She waggled at her ball for a 
long, long time, so long that the whole 
party had the fidgets, and when it 
seemed that she was really about to 
aim a blow at it at last she did no such 
thing, but rested her club on the ground 
and stood like one in a trance — only we 
saw that her lips were moving. 

“Eight shoulder up — head down,” I 
caught faintly. She was repeating, 
like some magic incantation, the very 
last edition of Spicer’s instructions. 

Finally her brow puckered and, gaz- 
ing downwards, she made curious mo- 
tions with her feet ; then, coming out 
of the trance, she murmured softly, 
“ What was it you said about the right 
heel, Cuthbert ? Was it down or up it 
had to be ? ” 

“Oh, hit it anyhow!” said Spicer 
savagely. 

Thus encouraged, his lady walked 
right away from her ball, and, walking 
back again, just hit it, anyhow. The 


ball flew fair and far, a long way down 
the centre of the course, a superb shot. 

“ Oh, Cuthbert, isn't that a lovely 
one ? ” she cried, flushed with joy. 
“ Look what a way it ’s gone I ” 

“ Yes, it went well enough,” growled 
Spicer; “ but, good Heavens, you don’t 
call that golf\ ” 

Poor Mrs. Spicer! She won’t try 
that again. Nor shall I try playing 
with Spicer again. A. P. H. 

“ Beer. 

Bass Assist the Regatta Funds.— M r. 

, a regular visitor to this village and a 

keen bass fisherman, caught three fish of the 
variety on Tuesday evening, and on Wednes- 
day they were disposed of by auction, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, 25s. 6d., being devoted to the 
Regatta Funds .” — Devonshire Paper, 

Bass and Beer — a very happy con- 
junction. 


SOUVENIE. 

We caught a sweet September day 
On sands where Western breezes play ; 
We tied it up with yards of string 
To take it home, the precious thing ; 
We held it softly in the train, 

Praying that London wouldn’t rain . . . 
And in our sooty garden square 
Stood round to see its beauty there. 
W^e set it free and, oh 1 it shone 
One moment glorious and was gone. 
But sometimes, when the sunset brings 
Strange lieaufcy to the tamest things 
And chimney-pots are glorified. 

We know that sweet day never died. 

Bes. 

“ This book of ethics sets out to prove that 
the summum horum of life is the formation of 
character.” — Boohseller's Catalogue, 

If it resembles most books of ethics it 
1 should succeed in its aim. 
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LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 

(.1 Dialogue hetioeen Them and Me), 
They, When are you going? 

I, Very soon now. I shall be sitting 
on a box, I suppose, and two or three 
Kemalists will come up with a furniture 
van and take everything away. Then 
I shall go and hide for a time and turn 
up at the new address. 

They, But of course you will be very 
glad to get back to London again ? 

I, No, I shan't. Not at all I shall 
miss everything here veiy much. The 
people and the woods and the post- 
office. I love buying my tobacco at a 
post-office, because then I sometimes 
remember to buy stamps, and I never 
do otherwise. Probably in London I 
shall have to go without stamps. And 
I shall miss my tame wagtail and the 
station and the 9.15 a.m. 

They, You miss that pretty often as 
it is, you know. 

I. Yes — [lather a pause) — I suppose 
there will be some advantages in not 
living so far away. 

They, What you ’ll really miss will 
be the good healthy fresh air. 

I, Not so much as you might sup- 
pose. I have come to the conclusion 
that the country isn’t the place to 
potter about in. I ’m afraid 1 ’ve pot- 
tered rather a lot. The town for pot- 
tering, the country for strife. The only 
way to behave to the country is to do 
violent things to it. One ought to slap 
it and slam it about ; batter it, beat it 
and hoe it and plough it and hunt it; 
otherwise one gets bored. 

They, The poets don’t think that, do 
they? 

J. The poets yearn. But they only 
yearn at week-ends. I read that in 
The Outlook the other da}^ If they 
came back to the country every night 
or lived in it they ’d want to hack it 
about, as real country people do, with 
axes and ploughshares and horses’ 
hoofs and spades. You can’t yearn 
permanently in the country ; not with 
a subsoil of clay. Man-handling is 
what the country requires. 

They. There’s always golf, you know. 
I. Golf is no use. Golf is only 
scratching the surface. ‘ 

They, Not your golf, surely ? 

is rather a mixture of 
man-handling and yearning, you know. 
As soon as I get back to London 
But I ought to have explained; I ’m not 
really going back to London; I ’m going 
to live in a suburb. I shall be three 
miles from Charing Cross. 

They, You can’t possibly live in a 
suburb. 

I, Yes, I can. I’m really a person 
of indomitable courage and resolution, 
if the truth were known. I know that 


nobody lives in the suburbs, but I am 
going to be a pioneer. Think how 
pleasant it will be amongst those de- 
serted wastes for some lonely wanderer 
at night to see the solitary lamp twink- 
ling in my little grey home. I have 
just filled in the form tor having electric 
light in my little gre}Jiome. One has to 
write down all one’^ Christian names 
and get the signatures of two arch- 
deacons and a banker. They don’t leave 
anything to chance in the suburbs. 

They [quite fimily). One ought to do 
one thing or the other: either live right 
in the town or right in the country. 

I. Yes, I know that ’s what you say. 
It seems to me you might just as w^ell 
say that one can’t go to a theatre unless 
one goes either to the stalls or the 
gallery, or that a peninsula must be 
either Turkish or Greek. I ’m all for 
these neutral zones. 

They, We are not convinced. The 
suburbs have all the disadvantages of 
the town and the country combined. 

I. As how ? 

^ They. Well, you get all the noise and 
dirt of the town, and yet you ’re too far 
off to be really in it. You have a sort 
of squalid pretence of country without 
any of the freedom and fresh air. 

J. Let ’s look at the good side of it 
fii-st.' The suburbs have lots and lots 
of trains. You can have the excitement 
of missing about six if you like. I often 
shall. And then, suppose when you get 
to the Mansion House you find that 
you ’ye left your pipe at Eichmond, you 
can just go back and get it without 
losing more than half a day. Not that 
it ’s Eichmond that I ’m going to live in, 
that ’s only an example. On the other 
hand, you can always say you can’t go 
and call on people in another suburb 
because it’s so terribly far away. 

They. But they might live in the 
same suburb. 

I. They wouldn’t. People never do — 
not people that you know. 

They. All the same the suburbs are 
a wretched imitation of both town and 
country. 

I, Well, supposing I admit that, 
isn’t it really rather a good thing ? 
Disenchanted with everything outside 
my own house, I shall have more time 
to sit at home and think beautiful 
thoughts and listen to the bell of the 
muffin man. 

They, There are no muffin men in the 
suburbs. 

I. That is where you are wrong. I 
have selected a suburb that does have 
muffin men. Tliat is almost the only 
inquiry I made of the house-agent. 
Not that I eat muffins, but I love 
listening to the bell. 

They. Well, I hope you ’ll be happy, 

I ’m sure. 


I. Not happy, but resigned. Look 
at it tliis way. The greatest joy one 
has in living anywhere is to get away 
from it. The people in the country 
pine for the town, and the people in 
the towm yearn for the country. In a 
suburb you can do both. Think of the 
fun you get therefore when you have a 
h oliday. And if you go into town every 
day you get a holiday every day. 

They. But you could hardly go into 
the country every day, if you happened 
to be yearning instead of pining, you 
know. 

I. Why not"? It would be rather 
original, I think, and the trains would 
be absolutely empty. Myself on the 
down platform alone at a quarter past 
nine^ listening to the call of the wild. 
I think I shall try it. 

They. And do a little man-handling? 

J. I suppose so. 

They. What you really want is a 
reliable little car. Then you could live 
anywhere you liked. 

I [understanding the language).' K 
reliable little car like youis ? 

They. Yes, like ours. 

(We talk about their reliable little 
car for quite a long, long time. But 
I don’t suppose I shall get one. It 
would be a terrible thing to man- handle 
a suburb.) Evoe. 

A PAETEIDGE DEIVE. 

A DIAMOND the morn is set, 

So clear, so blue, so bright, 

Though in the shade, a-sparkle yet, 
Lurks rime from overnight ; 

Men name such morns the ember days 
Of leaf and stricken bower, 

Yet colour sets the woods a-blaze, 

Yet colour rules the hour. 

We wait, behind the blackthorn hedge, 
The beaters’ slow advance ; 

Gold sedges hold the sun in pledge, 

A finch’s gold wings glance ; 
Paint-calling partridges afar . . . 

My son, in briefest words. 

The ipots beyond the stubble are 
Pair ehock-a-block with birds. 

Just now a stoat ran through the thorn, 
Eed evil in the sun, 

A murderous brute for such a morn, 

But so mayhap ’s a gun ; 

’Neath skies of spun forget-me-nots 
Ere minutes ten be sped 
I look to fire a score of shots, 

To kill, I hope, ten head. 

Ah^ here they come ! the first lot springs 
Aloft and skims ad own 
The stubble with a flick of wings, 

Quick swerving, trim and brown ; 
Now, ere they cross the space between, 
Now, Dian, grant me this, 

That, where I hit, I kill ’^m clean, 

- That, when I mks, I miss. 




Small Daughter {to enthusiastic parents, absorbed in gardening alterations, who have posted her as a temporary boundary). “Please 
MAY I STOP BEING THE END OF A ’BASHUS BOEDER?” 


THE PEEIL OF THE PIOTXJEES. 

How long is the nation to remain 
indifferent to the sinister effects of the 
cinema ? 

It is true that sometimes a magistrate 
will point to one aspect of the evil by 
ascribing youthful crime to “the pic- 
tures ; ” but now that Caepentier’s 
downfall has been traced to his acting 
for the films we have presented to us 
another and even more terrible result 
of this popular amusement. 

If acting for the “movies ” will rob 
a prize-fighter of bis punch, there is no | 
length of misappropriation to which it 
may not be expected to go. 

With that shrewd foresight which 
but few possess, “ The Man who Won 
the War,'’ of whom there was some 
talk a year or two ago, and of whose 
achievements a long and expensive film 
was made, detected the danger in time, 
so that the film was hardly permitted 
to see the limelight. 

Not so with others. In gatherings 
of literary people from which Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw is absent it is often re- 
marked that “ G. B. S.” is not the man 
he was; and if you would date the de- 
cline of that well-known dramatist you 
must go back to the day when he was 


beguiled into acting for the screen. 
Here is a man who, it is well known, 
could afford to act anywhere, anyhow 
and anything, always with advantage 
to his reputation; yet as soon as he 
poses for the cinematograph camera 
his decline begins. 

We would instance also the case of 
Mr. Charles Chaplin. Years ago he 
consented to appear for the film as 
“ Charlie the Champion.” Since that 
day he has never won a straight tight 
in the ring. It is true that he has 
downed his man on many occasions 
— now with a potted aspidistra, now 
with a basin of soup, here with a pound 
of tomatoes, there with a gas-meter, 
always deftly hurled— but never with 
a six-ounce glove with his hand (and 
nothing else) inside it. 

And no sooner did Lady Mariana 
Modes appear with success on the 
screen than she became merely a film 
actress. 

We sincerely hope that for the sake 
of the Church, and of that effective 
contrast which he offers to the terrible 
brightness of our journals, Dean Inge 
will continue to refuse all off ers to star in 
The Wo7'st of all Possible Worlds. And 
now that Lord Eothermere takes su- 
preme command of The Daily Mail 


and other papers too numerous to men- 
tion, he will be well advised to decline 
the title-rdle of The Man who Stopped 
the Next War, 

The Power Behind the Throne. 

From a provincial paper’s report of 
the degradation of Prince George of 
Jugo-Slavia : — 

“COTJBT SENSATION. 

Prince Deprived op Royal Privileges. 

(By arrangement with ‘ The Times 

Open, Se&amnml 

A magic formula has been found by 
which you can be served at a barber’s 
shop without the trouble of going there 
yourself. From an Indian perfumer’s 
catalogue we cull the following adver- 
tisement of one of his pomades : — 

“For beautifying and strengthening the 
hair made of pure sesamum (Til) oil. By its 
application hair will go on directed way to the 
hair-dr cssers.” 

“Ex-Kaiser’s Wedding Plans. 

Paris, Saturday, 

It is reported that the wedding of Princess 
Helmina to the ex-Kaiser has been arranged 
for November 5th.— Central News. 

Forecast : Yariable to fair.” 

JEast Aovglian Paper, 

It is quite as much as he deserves. 
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HUBBUB IN HAMPSTEAD. 

SPEiJEiNa to the fashionable audi- 
ence which attended the i&rst night of 
Mary Sttiart at the Everyman Theatre, 
Mr. John Drinkwatee stated that when 
he sent out for coffee during rehearsals 
it was supplied mixed with, milk in 
large thick bowls, and he gave it as 
his considered judgment that “people 
in Hampstead do not drink black 
eofee.’*^ It may be doubted whether 
the ancient health-resoi't of our great- 
grandparents has ever reeled under the 
shock of so insolent a calumny, and the 
storm of protest which has been aroused , 
is not likely to blow over soon. Every- 
where, from “ Jack Straw’s Castle ” to 
Chalk Earm, little knots of residents 
may be seen anxiously discussing the 
situation ; murmurs resound through 
the Vale of Health ; scarcely a line is 
flung upon the Ponds ; howls of exe- 
cration are heard along the Spaniards j 
gloom prevails in Erognal, and mass 
meetings of indignation take place 
nightly on Parliament Hill. Dozens of 
letters reach us by every post, a mere 
I sifting of which is reproduced below 

Eagle's Craig, N.W, 

Dear Sir, — As a black-coffee drinker 
of forty-two years’ standing I beg to 
protest against the unwarrantable in- 
sult that Mr. Drinkwater has hurled 
at the home of Byron and Keats. 
In what society, may I ask, did Mr, 
John Drinkwater move when he re- 
sided on Hampstead’s swarthy heath ? 
In my own home black coffee is served 
every night with centrifugal sugar in 
the smaller drawing-room, in Crown 


Derby cups, with apostle spoons. I 
should like to know what Mr. Drink- 
water has to say to that. Let him look 
to his laurels as a poet and remember 
carmina gum scribuntur aqitm ^otoribus. 
Yours truly, Yjsbb. Sap, 

Sir, — When I lived in Hampstead 
^Ve used to have a right royal time. If 
Mr. John Drinkwater can speak no 
better for the place than this it is an 
Everlasting Mercy that he has left it. 
Yours faithfully, 

John Maseeield. 

Dear Sir, — Rising every morning at 
2.30 A.M. I trot smartly in my sleepinc^ 
suit for three-quarters of an hour up 
and down the loggias of my palazzo on 
the hills After that I proceed to the 
labours of the day. 

Yours, etc., Leverhulme. 

Dear Sir, — Whenever I have to 
drink black coffee on the West End 
stage I always bring it with me in a 
Thermos flask from my little Hamp- 
stead home, Gerald du Maueier. 

Sir, — Mr. John Drinkwater may 
say what he likes about Hampstead, 
but let me tell him that I have found 
even more terrible solecism seise where. 
For instance, there are scarcely any as- 
paragtis tongs in South Kensington. A 
long and careful study of all grades of 
society in this part of London has con- 
vinced me of this appalling fact, and I 
shall introduce it into my next play. 
Furthermore, finger-bowls are didacti- 
cally unobtainable in Hachney Wide. 
Still more remarkable is it to note that 
^ red-currant jelly is never supplied toith 
gugged hare at Pentomille. 


Let Mr. John Drinkwater look a 
little deeper into life. He is too much 
bemused by the glamour of history. 
Yours sincerely, 

St. John Ervine. 


Sare Poonch, — There is long time 
I hab de caf6 noir at Boule and Bouohe. 
I like him very moosh. 

AgiAez, etc.^ B. Sikl 


laeanwniie Mr. 


JOHN -UBINKWATER, 

impenitent, has launched an even more 
venomous shaft at his former home. 

“The chief beverage of Hampstead,” 
he has stated to a reporter, “is gino-er- 
beer.” ° ® 


At a meeting of the local branch of 
1 Victuallers’ Association 

held last Saturday evening, it was 
pointed out that Mary Stuart drank 
ale and liked it strong, and that enough 
honest ale was still drunk at Hampstead 
on Bank Holidays to drown all the 
poets in England [A Toice: “And a 
good thing too I ”] ; and it was unani- 
mously decided to burn Mr. John 
Drinkw^atee in efSgy on November 


On the same afternoon a strong party 
of the Garden Suburb Graminivorous 
Association, reinforced by posses of Pro- 
hibitionists, Shavians, Milesians and 
nucivores, paraded the East Heath 
Road with ivy twined in their hair and. 
carrying bottles of urufiermented grape- 
juice and a large banner, on which was 
inscribed -The right, the blushful 
Hippocrene.’’ 

^ Further outbreaks of a still more 
Tioient nature are anticipated, and the 
local police have been heavily re- 
inforced. 
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THE SAVIODES. 

Sir Thingummy Jig was breakfasting on bacon and ham 
and eggs, 

And kidney and toast and mushrooms and a couple ot 
partridge legs ; 

And all the time in The Sunday Chime, as a baronet ought 
to do, 

He studied the state of the Universe and saw that it was 
blue. 

“Death!” lemarked Sir Thingummy Jig, “Bnng me a 
pen and ink ; 

Bring me a fair white writing-pad and something strong 
to drink, 

xAuid wrap a towel about my brow and don’t let anyone in, 

For I must write to The Times to-night and save the 
world from sin.” 

But Admiral Bunkum sits in bed and quietly^chews a roll 

And sausage and mash and marmalade — -the simple, manly 
soul! 

He lights his pipe and he reads ^he tripe -Sir Thingummy 
wrote, and then, 

'With a nautical cry of “Hell! ” or “Hi!” be snatches a 
fountain-pen. 


And far away in a leather chair the Duke of Doodledoo 
Nibbles a rusk with a single tusk and scans the papers 
through, 

And things look worse with the Universe, and the 
Admiral gives him pain, 

So he rings for a young stenographer and saves the world 
again. 

Civilisation seems to me to be just a trifle queer ; 

Rack and ruin are all around, and look at the price of beer! 
Black with fate are the clouds to date, but if ever the skies 
are blue 

Oh, don’t forget ’twas Thingummy Jig that pulled the 
nation through ; 

Not to speak of the Admiral and the Duke of Doodledoo I 

A. P. H. 

TVCore Commercial Candour. . 

“ This picture was ifirst shown art the Trocadero, Paris, under thi 
patronage of the Marshal Poob, The Trocadero holds 5,000 peopJl 
and they were all sold for apiece.” — Advt. in Provincial Pajper. _ | 

“ Tho League of Nations yesterday recommended that a nation^ 
home for Americans be one of the considerations in peace negotial 
tions with Tuclvey .” — ScotUsli Evening Paper, I ^ 

Many Americans, we are told, consider that; they have one"^ 
already. 
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THE AUTREVILLE TRAGEDY. 

In making public the painful story of 
the Autreville tragedy I am well aware 
that I am rendering it impossible for 
myself ever to go to that cii arming 
health-resort again. I may even be 
incurring some personal risk, for the 
authorities of Autreville, and especially 
the management of the Grand Hotel 
de la Casserole, have done their utmost 
to prevent the publication of the facts, 
and they will not easily forgive me. 
But in the interests of humanity, as a 
warning to the less thoughtful of the 
visitors — and I have observed several 
among them who did not appear to 
think to any considerable ex- 
tent — I feel compelled to make 
this sacrifice. 

Mortimer Moffat t threw him- 
self into the life of Autreville 
with abandon. He said so him- 
self many times, ahando7i being 
one of the few Brench words 
wdiich he could handle with con- 
fidence. He bathed in the 
morning, played tennis or golf 
in the afternoon, tried his luck 
at la boide or baccarat after din- 
ner, an d then danced till the hours 
were small, and sometimes even 
till they were becoming quite 
large again. And always, even 
in his less diverting moments, 
he would revel in the anticipa- 
tion of how he would talk about 
it all when he was at home again. 

Alas ! he never was at home 
again. 

The season came to an end 
quite suddenly. One day they 
were all there — the girl who 
looked like a French girl and 
was an American, the man who 
looked like an Englishman and 
was a Frenchman, the gentle- 
man who looked like a Levantine 
Jew and was one. The next day they 
were all gone. The English m other with 
the two daughters who looked like very 
quiet English girls and who were not 
very quiet English girls remained two 
days after the great exodus, but they 
also had now departed. 

Mortimer saw them off by the hotel 
bus at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and then turned back into the emntv 
hotel. 

Finding himself by the Caisse he 
asked for his weekly bill and paid it, 
slipping a tip (Mortimer was lavish in 
these matters) into the hand of the 
head-waiter, who happened to be stand- 
ing by wdth an unconscious air. Mor- 
timer was on the point of telling the 
clerk that he would be leaving to-mor- 
row, but changed his mind, deciding 
that he would wait and see at dinner 


who, if anyone, was left. Then he passed 
into the little CoiLv des Fleurs round 
which the hotel was built. 

His footsteps echoed uncannily as he 
traversed the open-air dancing floor and 
lingered for a moment by the band- 
stand, which \vas to know the synco- 
pated orchestra no more until next year. 
The scene, once so animated, now so 
deserted, depressed him, and he was 
glad to steal into the little arbour be- 
hind the sycamore- tree and stretch 
himself there for the siesta which the 
departure of the English ladies had dis- 
turbed. 

It was a warm afternoon. The seat 
in the arbour was, like everything else 



The Lady. “You ought to be ashamed op youbselp, a 

GREAT BIG ABLE-BODIED MAN LIKE YOU ASKING FOR MONEY.” 

The Tramp. “Well, wot ’s a feller to do ? I ’ve just 
done six months for takin’ it wivout arsking.” 


about the H6tel de la Casserole, well 
adapted to the comfort of the human 
frame, and Mortimer slept, A little 
uneasily, for the impression that ram- 
pageous French children were noisily 
opening and shutting the windows 
which gave into the Court disturbed 
his dreams. But he did not actually 
wake till far into the afternoon, when 
the sun had sunk below the western 
roof of the Hotel and the Court of 
Flowers was grey and chilly. A distant 
clang struck his ear, but he did not pay 
any attention to it. Little he guessed, 
as he stretched himself luxuriously and 
pulled down his waistcoat, what that 
clang meant — that it was the final 
closing of the great door from the out- 
side by the hall porter, the last of the 
staff to leave, ere he wended his way 
up the hill to the station. Yes, the 


hotel was closed until the 1st of May, 
and no one had noticed that Mortimer 
Moffatt was left inside. 

As I say, Mortimer did not realise 
what had happened. He did not observe 
that the windows giving on to the 
Court were all securely closed — it was 
indeed the closing of them that had 
disturbed his dreams — but wandered 
into the hall again, smiling to himself 
in recalling what he considered rather 
a witty remark he had made to the 
younger of the not very quiet English 
girls the evening before. 

It was the chair usually occupied by 
the clex'k in the BeceioUon which first 
arrested his attention. It lay on its 
side on the counter, and this 
was a thing which he did not 
remember having seen before. 
He looked round and became 
aware of sundry dusting- sheets. 
A vague sense of uneasiness 
assailed him. He pressed a bell. 
He heard its mujBded answer 
somewhere away in the distance, 
and it had a mocking sound. 
Then he hurried to the great 
door, pushed it, then shook it, 
then kicked and hammered it. 
Useless — it was firmly locked. 

He rushed to the dining-room 
door ; that was locked too. All 
the doors were locked. 

He ran back to the hall door 
and shouted, “ Help, help ! ” 

Two countrymen who were 
passing along a little-used path 
down the hillside heard, but they 
did not understand English, so 
they passed on. 

Some instinct told Mortimer 
this, andherantothelift, which, 
of course, was locked, and then 
sped up the six flights of stairs 
to his room on the third floor to 
find his dictionary and look up 
the French for ‘help.’ But he 
was one of those careful people who al- 
ways lock their doors and leave their 
keys with the concierge, so he had to run 
downstairs again for the key. There 
was no key on his nail. It had been 
carefully stored away with all the other 
keys in a safe. 

He returned to the hall door once 
more, hammering and crying. No 
answer came. How should it ? It was 
one of the boasts of the Hotel that it 
stood in a unique position in its own 
grounds. - 

At length he sank exhausted on the 
tessellated pavement. 

There they found him when the Hotel 
reopened the following Spring. The 
whole affair was hushed up, as I have 
hinted. True, a small commemorative 
tablet in brass was inserted in the wall 
beside the door. But it did nob men- 
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tion Mortimer Moffatt. Its legend 
merely runs, as you may read to this 
day: “Le Grand Hotel de la Casserole 
est ferme le 30^*^ Septembre jusqii/au 

“A Bit of History. 

Lincoln’s Inn derives its name from the 
Earl of that name who built a mansion on the 
spot in the reign of Edward I. , the gardens 
being laid out by the famous Inigo Jones.” 

Evening Paj^er. 

A mere boy at the time. 

“ The Dismorr block and the Edwards 
building .were [occupied as living quarters by 
enormous couples and families, but all es- 
caped in safety.” — Ame7’ican Pa^er, 

We have always felt that the accom- 
modation in our English fire-escapes is 
inadequate. 

‘ ‘ Pictures taken at end of film show that 
the Erench boxer was not floored by an inter- 
national trip, ’ ’ — Provincial Evening Paper. 

Can we see the Downing Street pictures 
now, please ? 

“ The abducted potentate, according to a flare 
article which spread over the whole front page 
of the Daily Wire, had, ‘ through the inde- 
fatigable efforts and untiring assiduity of our 
Special Commissioner, Mr. Eric Pelham,’ been 
traced to a village on the borders of Essex and 
Norfolk;” — Story in a Monthly Magazine. 

Has it ever struck you, Eric, how won- 
derfully our little East Anglian villages 
straggle? 


A Sincere Flatterer of “ Punch.’’ 

On July 26tli, 1922, there appeared 
this obituary notice in Ptmch : — 

“THE CRUSADER. 

[* A female locust has been found dead at Pid- 
dington, Bucks.’— JS7uc9it7ii)r Paper.] 

In perfect peace at Piddington 
A female locust died ; 

Perchance in life a locust’s wife, 
Perchance a locust’s bride. 

She breathed her last at Piddington ; 
There let her tranquil lie ; 

Fulfllled is now her splendid vow — 

See Piddington and die. 

She fled the East for Piddington, 

And on her high crusade 

She left the swarm, and cold and storm 
Encountered unafraid. 

So, should I pass at Piddington 
Beyond the great divide. 

Ah ! leave me there recumbent where 
That bold Crusader died.” 

On September 1st, 1922, The Madras 
Mail published, under the name of “ Mr. 
Anand Earn,” the following lines with- 
out specifying the source of their in- 
spiration : — 

“R.LP. 

(A dead frog was found last Saturday in the Parh.) 

In perfect at People’s Park, 

A female frog did die ; 

Perchance in life a froggie’s wife, 
Perchance a froggie’s bride. 

She breathed her last at People’s Park, 
There let her tranquil lie ; 

Fulfilled is her splendid vow 
To see People’s Park and die. 


She fled for People’s Park, ] 

And on her high crusade 
She left the swarm, and cold and storm 
Encountered unafraid. 

So, when I pass People’s Park 
Beyond the River’s side 
I always think how bravely there 
That bold crusader died.” 

It seems almost more original than 
the original. 

The End and the Means. 

“ It has been suggested that a benefit bull- 
fight he organised to raise funds for the 
newly-organised Society for the Protection of 
Animals.” — Mexican Paper. 

In ‘^Dry” America. 

“St. Jose, Michigan. 

Seventeen Communists were charged to-day 
with criminal syndicalism. Bail of 10,000 
litres each was not forthcoming.” 

Provincial Paper. 

“ ‘ The defendant is a married man with a 
young family ; otherwise he is well behaved,’ 
said the police representative.” 

New Zealand Paper. 

And he couldn’t he held solely respon- 
sible even for that. 

“Mr. Julius Harrison conducted in the 
brilliant parts with more si^eed than was 
always spiced with precision, yet with bleams 
cf brilliance which he should still be able 
greatly to develop.” — Provincial Paper. 

The bother about music is the number 
of technical terms. 
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“SUCH STUFF . . 

_ I HAD a frightfully funny dream last 
night— not 'tjour sort of a funny dream, 
funny at night but flat as a fluke in the 
morning, but a really funny one that 
developed the subconscious chuckle of 
my sleeping moments into af ull-throated 
guffaw at dawn. 

All the time while I leaned over my 
cold bath waggling the sponge aboufin 
the water in imitation of a wallowin'^ 
human being in robust health, and latei° 
while I was surreptitiously washing in 
the lavatory basin, I was laughing over 
my dream. I dreamed ' ' 'VVhat tuas 

it I dreamed about ? Some vegetable, 
I know; mangel- wurzels or carrots or 
crocuses or something,^ Oh, yes, par- 
snips. It was about parsnips. I shan’t 
tell you any more just now, because, 
you see, in a sense I am in my dressing- 
room; when I am fully dressed you shall 
hear all. But I promised myself a merry 
breakfast, during which I should unfold 
my dream to Mollie. “ Ha, ha 1 ” (myself 
laughing inwardly) . How Mollie would 
gurgle and protest, “ Well, really, Her- 
bert ! ” “ Ha, ha I ” (myself again). 

She was reading a letter when I 
entered the morning-room. 

tell you,” I began explosively. 
But Mollie did not raise her eyes from 


her letter. A slight contraction of her 
brows conveyed, to me the extraordinary 
suggestion that she did. not wish to be 
intepupted. ** Ha, ha ! ” (myself laugh- 
ing inwpdly once more, but not quite 
so heai'tily). She did not know what 
was in store for her. ‘ 

“ I had a perfect treasure of a dream 
last night,” I went on ; “you ’ll roar ...” 

Mollie turned over a page of her letter 
and started reading the top of the next. 

“It was the funniest ...” I began, 
raising my voice. 

“One moment,” . murmured Mollie 
abstractedly, her eyes darting from left 
to right, chasing the infernal scrawl. 

“ About parsnips,” I said. “An extra- 
ordinary funny dream about parsnips,” 
(After all, was it about parsnips or 
tomatoes ?) . 

^ Mollie abandoned her letter with a 
little shudder of delight. 

“You were wrong,” she thrilled; 

“ bally ts engaged to the curate. He | 
proposed yesterday after evensong.” - 
I suppose you think I showed tem- 
per ? You are ludicrously wrong ; I am 
not that sort of husband. No, I merely 
said, “ Eeally ? ” in a voice that would 
have chilled the Equator itself. 

*‘ Yes,” she said, with mistaken 
brightness. “ 1 11 read you the bit.” 

‘ Do, I said, but not as if I meant 


it. When she had finished reading the 
bit I inclined my head to show that 
I had^^been listening. “And now, I 
think,” I observed with courtly formal- 
ity, “I should like to have my break- 
fast.” ^ 

Mollie’s eyes grew round with sur- 
prise. Then (I do not know what she 
saw in my face) she giggled stupidly. 

“ You ’re not sulking, are you ? ” she 
asked ingenuously. 

“ Sulking ? ” I echoed, naturally 
amazed at her interpretation of my 
attitude of dignified aloofness. “No; 
I am not sulking, as you call it. My 
coffee, please.” 

The meal passed in silence, save for 
an occasional “Oh, I am glad,” and 
“I do hope she’ll be happy,” from 
Mollie as she persistently re-read Sally’s 
banal communication. It was not 
until I was in the act of leaving the 
house that she made a belated effort to 
be sensible and wifelike. 

‘‘ Let me see,” she said doubtfully, 

‘ didn t you want to tell me some- 
thing? Some dream or other, wasn’t 
it? What was it about?” 

“Parsnips!” I yelled, now, I fear, 
almost exaspepted. Until the word 
had left my lips I had no idea what 
savage bitterness could be infused into 
it; the initial letter “P” lends itself 
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Verger {to Visiter), “That wasn’t our parson peeachin’ this morning. He be up in Lunnon. They’ve sort or exchanged 

BOOTIES FOE A MONTH.” 

Visitor. “A NICE CHANGE FOE EACH OF THEM.” 

Verger. “They’ve both got their missuses with ’em.” 


to an emphasis almost explosive in its 
violence. Mollie winced. But Matilda, 
our new maid, who entered at that mo- 
ment, threw her apron over her head 
and moaned aloud. 

When I returned home in the even- 
ing I was in a benign mood. I had had 
a good day ; I mean the horse which I 
had backed at starting price for the 
2.30 had not started and so I had not 
lost anything. 

Mollie met me at the door with a face 
like a mausoleum. 

“Oh,” she hooted, did you 

dream about parsnips ? ” 

“ I didn’t,” I assured her. “ Directly 
I had left this morning I remembered 
that my dream was about radishes. It 
all came back to me. It was an awfully 
funny dream.. I dreamed ” 

But Mollie, with the cry of a drown- 
ing man grasping at a straw, had fled 
towards the kitchen, A few minutes 
later she rejoined me. Her expression 
told me that the straw had turned out 
to be a floating hen-coop. 

“ It ’s all right,” she gasped, “ but it 
was a near thing. You see, Matilda is 


a firm believer in the hidden meaning 
of dreams, and to dream about par- 
snips, so she tells me, means a frightful 
scandal in the house, and she said she 
couldn’t possibly be mixed up with it. 
She said she’d die if she had to give 
evidence and that she ’d better go be- 
fore it came to a head. Her box was 
packed and she was just cording it when 
I brought her the good news about the 
radishes.” 

“ And — and what do radishes fore- 
shadow in the world of dreams ? ” I 
asked nervously. 

Mollie smiled a trifle spitefully. 

“According to Matilda’s Book of 
Dreams,” she said gravely, “ to dream 
of radishes is a sure sign of an unex- 
pected present of money, the recipient 
to be an employee in the house of the 
dreamer.” 

With a sigh I plunged my hand into 
my trouser pocket and withdrew a 
couple of half-crowns. They repre- 
sented my good day over the 2.30 race. 
As they chinked into Mollie’ s out- 
stretched hand, “ Such stuff,” I quoted 
pensively, “ as dreams are made on.” 


NOISE. 

I LIKE noise. 

The whoop of a boy, the thud of a hoof. 
The rattle of rain on a galvanized roof, 
The hubbub of traffic, the roar of a train. 
The throb of machinery numbing the 
brain, 

The switching of wires in an overhead 
tram , 

The rush of the wind, a door on the 
slam, 

The boom of the thunder, the crash of 
the waves. 

The din of a river that races and raves. 
The crack of a rifle, the clank of a pail, 
The strident tattoo of a swift-slapping 
sail — 

Erom any old sound that the silence 
destroys 

Arises a gamut of soul-stirring joys. 

I like noise. 

“ Again in the novice pony class Miss Daphne 
Evans won on her bay mare Cleopatra, while 
late in the day she was second on Cleopatra in 
the open class for ponies not above 24 hands.” 

Provincial Payer. 

Always a popular class. 
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THE DEPUTATION. 

George is the soul of discretion; it 
is his Minister’s expression, not mine. 
This discretion on the part of one of 
his minions is a favourite topic of con- 
versation on the Minister’s part at the 
Club. You gather that, in an attempt 
to wrest a State secret from George, 
wild horses would fail to rise after the 
third round. 

The Minister has rather modelled 
himself on Julius C.esar in his choice 
of those Avho should be about him. In 
this connection I am directed to inform 
you (as George himself would write, 
not having been directed at all) that 
George was seen to wince when he read 
one evening that a “ stout but respect- 
ably-dressed man ” had 
been arrested in White- 
hall. It was a long time 
before George got over 
that word “but,” even 
though on a second 
reading he found that 
it was only the stout 
gentleman’s attention 
which had been ar- 
rested. 

I will be discreet, even 
as George, and will not 
reveal the Minister’s 
identity. One of his 
functions is to refuse to 
make orders to fill in 
ponds ; hence the depu- 
tation that is now as- 
sembling, the idea being 
to shake the Minister. 

Look at them as taxi 
after taxi empties them 
out at the portals of 
the great Department ; 
see the silver changing 
hands, and try to realise tiiat it is not 
their own money that these taxi-payers 
are handing over. 

The Haggard-looking Man with the 
untidy whiskers, wearing, not inappro- 
priately, a beaver hat (but you mustn’t 
mind the bow being in front, because 
he is a bit worried), has had a sleepless 
night rehearsing what he is to say 
about ponds when he gets into the 
Presence. The gentleman wearing the 
red tie and the nonchalant air would 
be more convincing if he did not glance 
furtively now and then at his cuffs 
(containing shorthand-notes on ponds 
and their filling-in), and if one of his 
colleagues had removed from his ready- 
made coat the ticket which the tailor’s 
assistant had overlooked. 

The Muddleton-on-the-Spring Eural 
District Council of twenty-four mem- 
bers had appointed this deputation of 
twenty-three of their number to wait 
upon the Minister to urge that the pond 


(coloured green on the plan) should be 
filled in. It was felt that the case 
could be adequately put before the Min- 
ister by less than the whole Council, 
regard being had to the paramount need 
for economy, and thus the twenty-fourth 
member stayed at home and went to 
the pictures instead. 

It had been agreed that twenty-one 
members of the deputation should be 
silent, thelocal haberdasherin particular 
being requested to restrain himself, and 
that the Haggard-looking Man and the 
Gentleman with the Red Tie should 
alone be vocal ; whether instrumental 
as well would remain to he seen. 
Scene. — The Gi'eat Hall, tvhere in mag- 
nificent surroundings the Presence 
receives deputations. 



Mr. Lloyd Georgd (to Sir Herbert Samuel), “Iftou should come aceoes 
ANY good finds, HeBBEBT, YOU MIGHT LET ME KNOW. We COULD DO WITH 
A BIT OF LUCK JUST NOW IN THE NeAE BaST.” 

[Enter, Door L, the twenty-three 
members of the deputation, ac- 
companied by a gorgeous messen- 
ger, zuJiom many of them had at 
first mistaken for the Presence. 

As S0071 as they a^^e uncomfortably 
seated, the hush bemg broken only 
by the 7'attling noise of the haber- 
dasher's Umbs shaking loith ex- 
cite^nent — 

[Enter, Door B, George, accom- 
panied by experts, private seci'e- 
taries and other revellers. 

George opens by expressing the Min- 
ister’s deep and unfeigned regret that he 
has been unexpectedly called .away, and 
states that at that moment he has just 
holed out — -er, he can hold out little hope 
that he would be back in time, though 
the Minister’s interest in ponds and their 
filling-in dated back even further than 
his intei'est in — er — other things; 
and will the deputation please get on 
with it? 


The Haggard-looking Man’s speech 
proceeds according to plan. He unfolds 
the history of the pond ; the manner in 
which it has outlived its usefulness ; the 
way all the coloured roads on the plan 
lead into the pond ; how horses were led 
to the water and yet how difficult it was 
to induce them to drink, and so on, to- 
gether with some general observations 
on the manners and customs of the 
stickleback. 

The Gentleman with the Red Tie, 
plunging off' at the deep end, says that 
the submerged masses would rise one 
day from under the bloated heel of the 
cipitalist and put a milestone round 
his neck. 

In the ordinary course George would 
have replied with the usual formula to 
the effect that the 
Minister would give the 
matter his serious con- 
sideration, and the de- 
putation would have 
gone home quite happy, 
feeling that the cost to 
the ratepayers of their 
excursion to London (in- 
cluding a matinee at 
the Coliseum) had been 
more than justified. 
But what George ac- 
tually said — of course 
in official language — 
was that no consider- 
ation on earth would 
induce the Minister to 
fill in the accursed 
pond. 

I attribute this hostile 
attitude to the unfor- 
tunate intervention of 
the haberdasher, whom 
his colleaguesh adf ailed , 
after all, to restrain, 
and who had remarked that, as one 
who could smell the pond day and night, 
he desired to invite George to come 
down and sample it ; and that, if George 
could see his way to fall in, the object 
of the deputation would be as good as 
secured. 

^ I have hinted that George was sensi- 
tive on the subject of his obesity. 

“Fatness is Fatal! 

Always danger of sudden death to these 
whose heart and organs are enveloped in 
layers of excess fat. 

YOU CAN BE F*AT PEEE ! I ” 

Neiospaper Advertisement* 
Not in the restaurant we go to. 

Opening paragraph of a novelette : — 

“She struggled at the foot of the six-foot 
iron Gommon, her short enclosure on Tinsley 
palings surrounding the white petticoat gleam- 
ing in the May sunshine, her body twisted 
round, both her slim arms autstretched.” 

We thought enclosures were being 
worn longer. 
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Small Boy. ** Mother, will you ask the hotel man if I can have some other bedroom ? ” 
MotJier, “But isn’t yours a nice room?” Small Boy. “Quite; but it’s on fire.” 


MODERNITY, 

For the increase of uplift and unction, 
The daily diffusion of scares; 

For diarists void of compunction 
In vending their personal wares ; 

For writers whose dialogue, freely 
. Dispensing with dashes or blanks, 
Makes the mouth of a navvy sound 
mealy — 

Oh ! let us give thanks. 

For the bilge of the Botulist shockers 
Exuded from eminent quills ; 

The boon of plus four knickerbockers ; 

Ttie raiding of post-office tills ; 

For the reign of the conquering flap- 
per 

Whom nobody seemingly spanks, 
Though many are longing to slap her — 
Oh ! let us give thanks. 

For the heroes who struck off the 
shackles 

Of metre and scansion and rhyme, 
And proved that each gosling that 
cackles 

Is uttering verse all the time ; 

For Ebith and Osbbet and Sacha, 

As weU as for Squire and for 
Shanks, 

And Bridges— prosodical Pasha— 

Oh ! let us give thanks. 


For Steachey, whose forename is 
Lytton, 

Quite free from all sycophant aims, 
Who of Eoyalties always has written 
Tout court by their Christian names ; 
For the gloomy Society Saga, 

That now has supplanted the Manx, 
Which has grown most decidedly — 
Oh I let us give thanks. 

For the fearless portrayal of frenzy 
By mummers who wriggle and 
squirm ; 

For the letters of Compton Mackenzie 
Recounting the glories of Herm ; 

For the new educationist ” argot 
We Ve borrowed from Teutons and 
Yanks ; 

For Clare and Eosita and Margot — 
Oh ! let us give thanks. 

For the dancers who jazz to the bellow 
Of trumpets, the saxophone's blare ; 
For the jumpers in green and in yellow 
Our agile young Amazons wear ; 

For the cult of Suzanne and her capers, 
Displacing the Peths and the Panes; 
For the rush to insure in the papers — 
Oh 1 let us give thanks. 

For savants undoubtedly British 
Who showed by theirmeeting at Hull 
A talent for ways that are skittish, 

A horror of all that is dull ; 


For medicos blandly coquetting 
With Freud and his psychical prank s ; 
For Deans their decorum forgetting — 
Oh ! let us give thanks. 

For the new and delectable dishes 
Compounded by musical chefs ; 

For the Trixes, the Dollys, the Gishes, 
The Bimbos, the Mutts, and the Jeffs ; 
For Lovat, the pride of the Feasei^s, 
The dread of the Georgian ranks. 
The chief of italic scalp-raisers — 

Oh ! let us give thanks. 

But the task overtaxes my forces ; 

I only have touched on a part 
Of the boons that defy the resources 
Of eulogy's difficult art ; 

Yet for all that modernity offers, 

From auto-suggestion to tanks, 
From Shaw to American golfers, 

Oh ! let us give thanks. 

The Antiquity of a Joke. 

“ I saw young Harry with his heaver on.” 
ShaJespearOy King Henry IV. , Part I. 

“Dogs and Domestic Pets. 

For Sale, Three Sealyham Dog Puppies, by 
Burnholme Bombardier. 

Steinway Drawing-room Grand; splendid 
instrument. Price 2250 .” — Daily Paper. 

We know a Broad wood that barks for 
Lloyd George. 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE. 

I SUPPOSE I am as devoted to my wife 
as can reasonably be expected after five 
years of her society, but I sometimes 
wish she were not quite so superstitious. 

I wouldn’t mind if her superstition 
only extended to the commonplace ac- 
cidents of domestic life, such as spilling 
the salt or walking under ladders, but 
she carries the thing to such extrava- 
gant lengths that one hardly dares do 
anything under any conceivable circum- 
stances for fear it should be “ unlucky.” 

I sometimes think she must have in- 
herited her superstitious nature from 
her mother, and yet my mother-in- 
law’s superstition runs on less orthodox 
lines; for, while my wife allows her 
actions to be influenced by superstition, 
the old lady invents superstitions to 
justify her actions. For instance, when 
about a month ago I had the temerity 
to suggest that we should all three run 
up to Town for the day, my mother-in- 
law, who hates London and prefers 
living on in the country for an indefinite 
period at my expense, sat up stiffly 
and snapped, “ What day is to-mor- 
row ? ” 

“Tuesday, the 29th,” I replied. “ It ’s 
the only day I can get away for some 
time to come.” 

“ Youforget, Gilbert, ”she said grimly, 
“ that it is very unlucky to travel when- 
ever Tuesday falls on the 29th.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be all right if we sat 
with our thumbs crossed throughout 
the journey? ” I suggested. 

“Gilbert,” said my mother-in-law 
severely, “you ought not to joke about 
that sort of thing.” 

Now I particularly hankered after 
that day in Town. If you had lived, as 
I have for the last three months, penned 
up in a country cottage with two women 
who scream in unison if I pass them 
on the stairs, and who I verily believe 
would faint if I opened an umbrella in 
the house or smashed a mirror, you 
would sympathise with me. If I could 
get them safely packed off to a matinee, 
and enjoy for one all-too-brief afternoon 
the society of level-headed men, I might 
recover my mental balance. 

Accordingly, I devised an ingenious 
scheme which I thought would over- 
come all the obstacles my mother-in- 
law might set up. 

I bought a Planchette. 

^ Everybody knows Planchette, the 
little wooden board with three legs 
formed by a pair of castors and a pencil, 
by means of which, if one is sufficiently 
psychic, 'one can produce “ automatic ” 
or “ spirit ” writing. You know it ? 
Well, I bought one and took it home. 

If I can’t Ooue a trip to London with 
this,” I thought, “I am no man.” 


I produced it in the drawing-room 
after dinner. 

“ I find that I am free to-morrow,” I 
announced, “and I intend that we shall 
run up to Town. I know that you. 
Mother, will tell me you saw three mag- 
pies from the bathroom - window this 
morning, and that it would be tempt- 
ing Providence to travel to-morrow, so 
; we will consult the Oracle. Turn the 
lights low and gather round.” 

I saw at once that I had, as they say in 
theatrical circles, “ put it across. ’ We 
drew our chairs up round the table in 
awed silence. I put Planchette over a 
sheet of paper and we laid our fingers 
gently on the board. 

“Now,” I whispered, “I am going 
to ask it a question. ‘ Are we or are 
we not to go to London to-morrow? ’ ” 
For a while nothing happened. I 
was thinking hard. 

“ Whatever I do,” I said to myself, 
“ I must get the correct psychic word- 
ing.” Planchette gave a jerk and began 
to move across the paper. 

“ Fobtune — ” it wrote ; the little in- 
strument was answering its helm beau- 
tifully. 

“ Gilbert,” said my wife, “ you ’re 
pushing it.” 

“ I ’m not,” I said ; “ Honest Injun ” 
(Heaven forgive me the lie.) “Keep 
still, it ’s going on.” 

‘ ‘ Fobtune — will — attend — ^you — 
IN — London — ” it wrote. I took my 
hands off the board, 

“That seems pretty conclusive,” I 
said cheerfully. “We can catch the 
10.5 and 

“ I don’t think it had finished,” said’my 
mother-in-law in a voice like the tomb; 
“put your hands on again, Gilbert.” 

I obeyed without protest. “ It needn’t 
write any more,” I thought. Then the 
eerie thing began to happen. Plan- 
chette gave another jerk and started 
writing once more ! 

A cold sweat broke out all over me. 
This was no fake ; it was the real thing. 

“ — Next — yeak — ” it wrote. 

“ Keep still. It hasn’t finished,” I 
whispered. Spirit or no spirit I wasn’t 
going to be defeated. I racked my 
brains for a moment and began faking 
it again. 

“ — Go— THEBE— to-mobeow — ” Wrote 
Planchette, 

“ There,” I thought, “ I don’t see 
how the infernal spirit is going to get 
round that.” But Planchette was one 
too many for me. 

‘ ‘ — At — YOUB — PEBIL — ” 

“That’s enough!” I cried, and my 
hands, as I took them off the board, 
were trembling. 

My wife picked up the sheet of paper. 
“Fortune will attend you in London 
next year. Go there to-morrow at your 


peril,” she read aloud. “ Oh, Gilbert, 
we can*t go ! ” 

Now I know that my wife and her 
mother believe far too firmly in the 
supernatural to have cheated ; so what 
am I to think ? 

I do not usually have a fire in my 
bedroom at the end of August, but I had 
one that night, Planchette made a 
splendid bla 2 ;e. 

FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

I. — To MY Dog. 

Give meyourpaw,my staunch old mate, 
And let those solemn steadfast eyes 
Gaze on me as I meditate — 

Did we or you first realize 
The soul within the other’s eyes ? 

Did man join dog ? or dog join man ? 
Which was the jackal of the two ? 
Did Four-legs hunt the caribou 
To distant death ? Did Two-legs scan 
Each day the sky for vultures’ flight, 
Mark their swift winging to the feast, 
Quit cover as their clamour ceased. 
And, scavenging for bird and beast, 
Gnaw a stripped bone by night ? 

Which was the jackal of the two ? 

When, a lone outcast from the pack, 
You dodged the rock an ape-man threw 
I To check you ; followed up his track 
I Soft-footed till you found the clue 
I To what he fed on strewn about 
His reeking midden — skull of deer 
And jaw of horse and rib of steer — 

I wonder did you settle near 
And tranquilly grow stout ? 

Or was it earlier yet, when we 
Fleshed humbler teeth in humbler 
fare. 

In bark and berry from the tree, 

In fur and feather from the snare ? 
Did your small sires join company 
^ With skulking pygmies owlet-eyed, 
Foot-furtive, whose awakening mind 
Had burst the fetters of brute-kind, 
Left Instinct’s barren plains behind 
And crossed the Great Divide ? 

Your paw again, old Solemn Eyes, 

So savage-kind ; so foolish- wise ; 

So humble-proud ; so craven-bold ; 

So cleanly-foul ; so friendly-cold. 

The riddle is not how you came. 

But how man ever made you tame. 

“Leave your clothing for sponging and 
pressing on your way to business and call for 
them on your way home .” — Neiv York Pa^er, 

We should be too shy. 

“In the Manx Court yesterday John Thomas 
Macardle brought a suit against his father, 
John Joseph Macardle, of Armagh, Ireland, to 
recover possession of a racehorse which has 
been running in the Isle of Man for the past 
three years .” — Morning Pa^er. 

Why not say » Whoa ! ” very loud? 
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Mike {discussing a ^ariiciilur fly), “It was that loike the rale thing, yer honour, that ip ye was to lave it down a 
MINNIT it’s the SPIDERS WOULD BE AITIN’ UT ON YE.” 


SYMIVIETRY. 

One evening, seven years ago, Miss 
Elizabeth Sannders, who filled the 
post of parlourmaid at No. 35, Kensing- 
ton Orescent, the home of Sir Philip 
and Lady Melvin, omitted, for the 
first time in her long period of vigilant 
service, to fasten the dining-room win- 
dows, the central one of which was left 
open several inches. All oblivious of 
this fact the household, at ten-thirty, 
retired to sleep. 

Two hours later Mr. Henry Johnson, 
who had carefully watched the police- 
man pass to another section of his beat, 
was walking quietly down the Crescent, 
looking from right to left for indications 
of precisely such an oversight as Eliza- 
beth had been guilty of, and at No. 35 
he found them. From that moment all 
was fairly easy. Working with silence 
and despatch, he entered Sir Philip’s 
dining-room, selected what was most 
valuable among the silver in the side- 
board, and regained the street. 

How such burglars make their escape 
so successfully in a city full of suspicious 
constabulary is a problem. Ordinary 
persons homing in the small hours are 
scrutinised so closely that one would 
imagine that soft-footed men carrying 


heavy bags at dawn would be chal- 
lenged as a matter of course. But no. 
That they are ultimately caught is very 
often fche case, but only through pro- 
cesses of deduction and pursuit some 
time afterwards. Interception on the 
night itself is exceedingly rare. Thus 
it was that Henry Johnson was able to 
return home in safety with the Melvin 
plate over his shoulder. 

The next morning the hue and cry 
began. Sir Philip, directly he learned 
of the loss, communicated with the 
police. Detectives arrived and examined 
the premises. Finger-marks were found, 
for Henry Johnson had disdained to 
work in gloves. Pawnbrokers were 
notified. (And here let me say what a 
pleasure — what a relief — it is to the 
conscientious literary artist when, all 
too seldom, the right word is found for 
him. W e toil and toil after exact equiva- 
lents; too often failing. And then, by 
way perhaps of reward, an occasion 
arises when there is no alternative at 
all, when selection is automatic. It is 
so in this matter of pawnbrokers and 
thieves. After a robbery, pawnbrokers 
are always “ notified.” They might be 
“ told,” they might be “ informed,” they 
might be “ warned ” ; but they aren’t. 
They are “notified.”) 


Sir Philip also communicated with the 
Insurance Company, fixing the amount 
of the loss at ninety pounds, and I am 
not sure that he was altogether-pleased 
when the news arrived a day o iUo later 
that not only had the burglar been 
caught, but the stolen goods Had been 
traced and recovered; for enough plate 
still remained for all the ordinary needs 
of two very quietly-living elderly peo- 
ple, and ninety pounds was a sum that 
he, an inveterate collector of rare edi- 
tions, would have found very useful. 
Indeed, he had already laid it out with 
minute solicitude, possibly more than 
once. 

Still, Henry Johnson was now caught 
(not without a curiously sanguinary 
struggle in which a policeman was nearly 
killed) and the silver was safe ; and in 
due time came the hearing of the case 
and Henry’s disappearance to Dart- 
moor for seven years. 

And so ends the first part of this 
veracious history, 

' Part II. opened the other day, when 
Elizabeth Saunders, now seven years 
older, informed Sir Philip, also seven 
years older, who was reading upstairs, 
that a man was at the front-door ask- 
ing to see him. 

What was his name? 
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He would give none. 

Did he know Sir Philip ? 

He said that Sir Philip would know 
him when he saw him. 

What did he want ? 

He would say only to Sir Philip. 

“ Tell him,” said Sir Philip, who has 
to husband his strength nowadays, 
“ that I cannot see him unless he brings 
a letter from some one guaranteeing his 
genuineness.” 

And the man went away. 

Two hours later he returned with an 
envelope which Elizabeth carried up to 
her master. It contained a letter be- 
ginning “Dear Sir Philip Melvin” (I 
have seen the document), and going on 
to explain that the writer was Henry 
Johnson, the burglar, ^Yho desired above 
all things the privilege of a short inter- 
view. His prison papers, his discharge 
dated only yesterday, and so forth, were 
enclosed as evidence of good faith. 

What was Sir Philip to do ? He is 
a humane man and a forgiving man. 
It is true that Henry Johnson had 
pinched his plate, but that was seven 
years ago and he had been punished 
for it. Moreover, who knows what 
Henry Johnson’s temptations might 
have been ; although it is also true that 
nothing to his credit had come out at 
the trial, and the way he had set about 
the policemen who arrested him was 
somethink crool. Still, here was the 
man, the very day after leaving Dart- 
moor, on the doorstep of the stranger 
he had robbed ; and no doubt he was 
full of penitence. He had hastened to 
his victims* first, to make some kind of 
atonem en t . P urged of off en ce, he wished 
to ask their pardon and begin afresh, an 
honest man. 

“ I will see him,” said Sir Philip, and 
he descended the stairs, not altogether 
unconscious of magnanimity. 

At the door stood Henry Johnson, 
the same man whom he had last seen 
seven years ago in the dock. He was 
older but far from abiect in mien. Still, 
under that anti- social exterior might 
be repentance and shame. 

“Good afternoon, Sir Philip,” said 
Johnson, extending his hand for the 
prison papers. “ I came to ask you to 
start me in life again with a set of car- 
penter’s tools.” E. V. L. 

“He fills your dream-city with figures so 
strange and so sweet that for a while you for- 
get to listen for the brazen clang of the iron 
gates.” 

Mr. James Douglas in “ The Daily Express.'' 
This saves a lot of time, 

A correspondent points out that 
Boar’s Hill is in Berkshire, and not, as 
we stated last week, in Oxfordshire. 
Mr. Punch apologises profusely to both 
the counties concerned. 


MOEN. 

{WttJi achnoiuledgments to Katherine 
Mansfield.) 

She had never thought about it be- 
fore. But, of course, once you began 
to consider, it must be like that. . , . 
Nothing else was possible. ... 

There was a blob-shaped pattern on 
the eiderdown. It was like peacocks; 
no, it was like cabbages or soldiers 
marching in a row. 

It was rather a mistake to keep 
biscuits under the pillow; they made 
the bed gritty, like your bathing-dress 
at the seaside. And yet a biscuit was 
a very comforting thing in the dark 


unapproachable watches of the night, 
when everything felt so remote. Stars 
were jolly things, but you couldn’t get 
your teeth into them. 

She turned over and lazily watched 
Basil shaving. There was a terrible 
monotony about Basil’s shaving. He 
‘did it every morning and he always 
used a razor. He used to put the soap 
on the left side of the basin — always 
the same kind of soap, in a little metal 
case, like lip-salve, and when it wore 
out he got a refill — and the brush on 
the right side. She liked ,the look of 
the fresh clean lather, but it always 
made her sad to think that it had got 
to be made all spoilt and speckly, like 
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snow when you played with it, and the 
thought of it floating and melting in 
the basin sometimes stopped her from 
going to sleep again. It was so un- 
utterably like life. 

She wished Basil wouldn’t use those 
old-fashioned naked razors. They looked 
so dangerous, anything might happen. 

A knock at the door — the maid burst- 
ing in suddenly. “ A telegram for you, 
Sir!” Heavens! How awful! The 
razor had slipped. . . . 

Basil lay on the floor with blood 
I spurting out of a ^vound in his neck. 
She knelt beside him, pale and beautiful 
in her white nightdress w'ith the blue 
ribbons, her hair streaming over her 
shoulders. 

“ Quick, Alice ! A doctor. . . 

The doctor had come. He looked 
grave, 

“Madam, he is quite dead. But do 
not distress yourself ; it was not in the 
least your fault.” He looked at her 
pityingly — he was thinking how beauti- 
ful she was and how pathetic with* her 
tear-drowned eyes. Dear Basil, dear 
clumsy, obedient polar-bear, how little 
she had appreciated him while he was 
alive! . . . 

“I wish you w’ould make a little less 
noise,” she said plaintively. Basil was 
doing his exercises now. He took six 
deep breaths, then he leapt up until 
his head touched the ceiling, then he 
spun round seven times on his face ; 
his feet knocked a pot of cold-cream off 
the dressing-table. 

“Sorry,” he said in his brutal way. 
“ By the way, have you sewn on that 
button I asked you to yesterday ? ” 

“No, darling,” she sighed through 
closed eyelids ; “ Granny will sew it on 
for you.” 

“ Yes, but I ’m late now. Well, so 
j long.” 

She called him back from the door, 

“Basil!” 

“Yes?” 

“Tell them my egg must be lightly 
boiled. Not more than two and three- 
fifths minutes. Yesterday it was like 
a stone. And they can bring in break- 
fast in about half-an-hour’s time.” 

The door shut. It was a terrible 
business getting Basil off to the ofiice 
in time every morning. She really 
wondered how much longer her nerves 
would stand the strain. She closed 
her eyes. 

A procession of ostriches moved 
slowdy across an orange desert . . , 
they moved . . , they moved slower 
. . . and slower . . . and slower, 

“ Egj’pt, the old and mysterious, has ever 
been a source of inspiration to we of the West. ’ ' 
Newsimper Advertisement 
For grammar, of course, we fall back 
upon Greece. 


THE TERROR BY NIGHT. 

Valeria discovered it when she went 
into the bedroom the last thing at night 
to see that Elizabeth, our six-year-old 
guest, was safe and sound. She put an 
iron restraint upon herself and did not 
scream for fear of waking the child. 
She ran downstairs and clutched me 
convulsively where I sat at my study 
table. ‘*A most awful thing — Eliza- 
beth’s room — quick 1 ” she panted. 

Within three seconds I was in our 
visitor’s chamber, which was pervaded 
by a low monotonous sound as of the 
droning of a muffled aeroplane, broken 
at intervals by the thuds of a soft 
body coming in contact with articles 
of furniture. By the glimmer of the 
nightlight I saw a wdnged creature in 
rapid motion near the ceiling, but as 
I gazed upwards, following it with my 
eyes, it descended with startling sud- 
denness and struck me on^he mouth. 

I am not a coward. Ks a rule I 
should have dealt with the scorpion, 
stag-beetle, devil’s coach-horse, or what- 
ever the thing was, calmly and tact- 
fully; but the presence of Valeria, a 
bundle of hysteria, just behind me, 
the unconscious child in bed, the eerie 
light, and a disgusting tendency to 
cling which I had noticed in the insect 
when it settled on my mouth, wrought 
in some peculiar way upon my nerves. 
Instead of formulating a plan for cap- 
turing the creature, guiding its course 
in the direction of the open window, 
slaying it or otherwise ridding the 
room of its presence, I found myself 
merely hitting out at it feebly every 
time it approached me, and once I 
jumped into the wardrobe to get out 
.of its way. Fortunately Valeria had 
wrapped herself in one of the cretonne 
window- curtains and did not observe 
this action on my part. The scuffling 
sound misled her and she concluded 
I had executed some masterstroke of 
strategy. 

“Have you caught it?” she called 
excitedly through the thickness of the 
cretonne. 

“ Not quite, darling,” I said, “ but I 
was very near.” 

“ It ’s a stinging thing, I ’m sure. Don’t 
let it settle on Elizabeth ! Pull the bed- 
clothes over her head, and don’t wake 
her or she ’ll die of fright,” implored 
Valeria. 

The savage brute was gyrating in the 
close neighbourhood of my neck, so I 
crawled on all fours to the bed. Eliza- 
beth was lying on her back, her bare 
dimpled arms outflung in the blissful 
sleep of childhood, her bobbed head 
sharply defined on the pillow. I took 
hold of the turned-back fold of the sheet 
and d rew it softly overher face. A minute 


later the thing flopped heavily on to the 
top of my head. With the palm of my 
hand I dealt a terrific blow at it. Such 
was the force of the smack and its effect 
upon my head that for a moment I was 
too stunned to ascertain its effect upon 
the insect. Valeria was again misled. 
“ You haven’t squashed it on the new 
wall-paper, have you?” she called 
anxiously. As soon as I had recovered 
my senses I reassured her, “I don’t want 
it squashed on the carpet either.” She 
put her head cautiously through a chink 
in the curtain. “ Can’t you put some- 
thing over it,” she suggested — “a hat 
or the soap-dish? ” 

“ Perhaps you ’ll come and invert the 
soap-dish overit,”Irepliedsarcastically. 

At that moment the thing descended 
upon the centre of the bed, a loathly 
browm beast with long waving antennas 
and great protruding eyes. 

“ The child ! ” Valeria shrieked and 
dashed from her place of refuge. I flung 
her behind me. 

“ Leave it to me,” I whispered loudly 
as I wormed my way to the bed. I 
scarcely breathed. A false move on my 
part might startle it into taking wing 
again or cause it to scurry under the 
pink coverlet. My heart stood still at 
the thought. It was my duty as a man 
to preserve the helpless child from this 
terror. I stood with my hand poised, 
bub it shook as with palsy. Valeria 
gave a wild cry and pulled me backwards 
by the waist. “ Pour some weed-killer 
over it,” she said. 

The next moment the worst had 
happened. Elizabeth had tossed off' 
the sheet and was sitting up in bed 
wide awake. Her blue eyes dilated 
with pleasure as they fell on the counter- 
pane. “ Oh ! what a perfectly sweet 
buzzer,” she said. “ I ’ll put him out of 
the window because else he ’ll burn 
himself p’r’aps.” Her two dimpled 
hands closed lovingly round the loathly 
beast, she tumbled out of bed, tripped 
to the window in her striped pyjamas 
and dropped it into the summer night. 

Valeria and I crept humbly down- 
stairs. 

From an advertisement column : — 

“ W1074. Choice Skunk Brown Bear Goat 
Fur Necklet in fashionable straight animal 
shape, 14/6.” 

Should suit Queen Beaver. 

“ You have one friend who rarely changes. 
He is ever constant — the Shirt.” 

Advt. m Palestine Weekly 

He loses his cheeriness though after the 
first few weeks. 

“ The passing of the average boxer is usually 
very speedy, but the obliteration of Oarpentier 
reminds me of the flash of a shadow.” 

Daily Paper. 

It ’s a wonderful thing, a good memory. 
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Sister. “Comb away at once, John 'William! Can't the poeb gentleman pall down wivodt a cbowd staking at him?" 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr, Punches Staff of Learned Glerhs,) 

It requires the tact of a poet to recapture the genius of 
rural Scotland in a handful of short stories, and I con- 
gratulate Mrs. Violet Jacob on having done the deed, at 
any rate as regards the Braes of Angus, the strip of East 
coast between the Sidiaws and the Grampians which she 
commemorates in Tales of My Own Country (Mueeay). 
Mrs. Jabob has the “ curious felicity,” so uncommon now- 
adays, of calling to mind the shyest and quaintest features 
of a landscape and its inhabitants, and avoiding the 
obvious tickets and badges ; of taking heather and tartan 
for granted, and insisting on bushes of white Stuart roses, 
tinkers’ huts in “ the green whin- choked loaning,” tri- 
angular hakes dangling on the salty walls of quay-side 
cottages, and all the subtlest moods and manners of the 
. human drama whose properties these constitute. I like 
her best humorous or plaintive : that is to say, I prefer 
“The Disgracefulness of Auntie Thompson” (with its 
farcical catastrophe) and “ A Middle-Aged Drama ’* (with 
its pathetic 4 'eversals of fortune), to the grim passions of 
“Thievie” or the ghostly underplot of “Annie Cargill.” 
But all eleven tales are admirable of their sort; and “The 
Eiddlei',” with its historical hero, Neil Gow— whose art 
kept a whole posse of English soldiers happily out of the 
way of the fugitives from Culloden — is of the stock of 
Old Mortality and Weir of Herm-iston, 

There is something eerie and disembodied about every 
♦ one of the eight or nine characters whose actions and 


reactions suggest the theme of Mr. Maueice Baring’s 
Overlooked (Heinemann). I was going to say, “ supply 
the material,” but that would be far too gross a statement 
to make of the vague little coterie of cosmopolitan idlers 
whose hittings across the placid stage of a small Erench 
spa, in the tranquil days before the War, are recalled in his 
delicate pages. Their main history is chronicled twice — 
once in the memoirs of a blind author, Anthony Kay, and 
once (with a change of nomenclature) in a roman d clef by 
Jaynes Budd, novelist. But both Kay and Budd, who are 
staying at Har6viiie at the same time as their elusive 
subjects, are little more than shadows themselves, and 
you cannot expect their contributions to be much more 
substantial than they are. Thb mutual attraction of Jean 
Brandon (whom Budd declares to be “ overlooked,” or 
blighted by magic) and the Kussian Kratinski — with the 
fashion in which their separate pasts intervene to ensure 
their separate futures — is told, as though by Kay, with a 
slightly exaggerated refinement, and, as though by Budd, 
with a clever assumption of crudity. But on neither 
occasion do the personages concerned really come to life ; 
and, when Mr. Baring himself ceases to dream, French, 
Eussians, Italians and English go out just like a candle. 

Mary Lee (Heinemann) is written in the shape of an 
autobiography of a girl brought up in the strictest form of 
the religion of the Plymouth Brethren, born in 1848 and 
about to be married in or around 1871, when the story ends. 
If Geoffrey Dennis be indeed a man, then he has a quite 
astonishing faculty for feminine impersonation. “ But this 
can’t be written by a woman,” I said to myself early 
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in my reading, and, though thereafter alert to discover 
lapses into merely male points of view and what is known 
as pS 3 ’chology, could not catch the author tripping. And 
more than this: the atmosphere of the time and of the 
cruel drab environment, wdth its hell-fire background, is 
realised with astounding plausibility — fidelity one cannot 
sa}^ as one cannot know. From what faded letters and 
remote memories was such a vivid reconstruction possible ? 
The two old ladies, Mcu'i/s grandmother, Hannah the gentle, 
and great-aunt Jael the terrible, both made desperately 
inhuman in their widel}^ different ways by their forbidding 
creed, have an amazing objectivity. There is an uncle, 
h^^pocrite, poisoner and (apparently) sadist, who is intoler- 
ably real. One cannot say that it is a light or cheerful 
thing this detailed surve}^ of the worship and the mentality 
of a fanatical sect which takes up the most of half the book 
and overshadows the rest. But the skill of it will more 
than compensate the patient reader. A remarkable book 
indeed ; but I wish I 
could be sure that 
Geoffrey Dennis 
really a man. 

Because of their 
early charm and be- 
cause of Miss Julia 
Neil SON and Mr. 

Fred Terry, from 
whose personalities it 
has become a little 
difficult to disentangle 
theirs, Sir Percy and 
Lady Blaheney will 
no doubt be cordially 
welcomed by many 
people as they make 
their appearance in 
yet another novel by 
their creator. Judged 
by itself and not as one 
of a series of novels, 

The Trimnph of tke^ 

Scarlet Pimpe rnel 
(Hodder AND Stough- 
ton) might well prove 
something of a fail- 
ure, for I3 aroness Orczy has not invented any very 
thrilling new situations or introduced us to any very life- 
like new acquaintances ; but all the old friends are there, 

my little Chaiivelin;: Master Jellybcmd and his Sally, now 
MisUyss^ Waite, Marguerite and Sir Percy, as charming as 
ever in just the same fashion. Marguerite, in the hands of 
their enemies as a bait for her 'husband, and the Scarlet 
Pimpernels rapid changes of identity with an asthmatical 
coal-heaver, are the theme of the story, in which Catherine 
Theot, Theresia Cabarus and Tallien play parts, and 
which is brought to its happy ending by the fall of Eobes- 
pierre, told with a dash of Carlyle, and so little explained 
or prepared for as to be quite unconvincing if history didn’t 
vouch for it. I would not be so ungallant as to suggest 
that time has a little staled the infinite variety of BaroiTess 
Orczy. ^ I would rather put it down to the shrinking of my 
own infinite appreciation, from the same cause, that this 
seems to me a carelessly written hook about an individual 
whose attractiveness I can believe in but whose achieve- 
ments, of which one only sees the extraordinary results and 
never the means employed, leave me sadly unconvinced. 

A Joimiey in Ireland, 1921 (Putnams), is, as the name' 



Guest. “Ah,. MY dear Baron, it must have 

YOU ARRIVED HOME WITH THAT TROPHY.” 

Host. “Well, I don’t know. My wipe said she could have got it much 

CHEAPER IP I HAD ALLOWED HJER TO GO TO THE SALE.” 


indicates, a book about Ireland as the author discovered it 
in the days immediately preceding the Truce. A good many 
people made trips in Ireland in those days, some of longer 
and others of shorter duration than the twenty-two days 
which Captain Ewart devoted to his researches, but they 
intelligently refrained from writing books about it. If Cap- 
tain Ewart had published his experiences in book form 
immediately after his return to England in May, 1921, 
they might have had some interest for the general English 
reader, who at that time was amiably prepared to swallow 
any Irish propaganda that w^as served out to him. Captain 
Ewart is not a propagandist, but his experiences consisted 
chiefly in talking to Irishmen, who are propagandists to a 
man, and who pumped him full of the particular brand of 
propaganda that their particular brand of politics caused 
them to affect. The Captain’s round of calls, if one may 
call it that, was the stereotyped one — the hall porter of the 
Imperial Hotel in Cork, Mr. George Eussell, Mr. Desmond 

Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Barry Egan of Cork, 
Mr. Pollock of Bel- 
fast, and so forth. 
“ We want -one thing 
— a republic. And 
w’-e’ll have it in spite 
of you,” Mr. Barry 
Egan told the well- 
meaning publicist. 
But ask Mr. Barry 
Egan noiv if he wants 
a republic, and in- 
cidentally what he 
thinks of the stout 
sons of Cork that are 
still fighting for a re- 
public and allowing 
Mr. Egan to help pay 
for it: The strange 
thing ,is not that 
Captain Ewart ^vas 
being gulled from the 
day he set foot in 
Ireland, but that he 
should have decided, 
a whole year after this 
event, to erect this 
literary monument to his own gullibility. 


Among novelists who can make an amusing and agreeable 
story out of very slight material I give high place to Mr. 
“ George Birmingham.” At the outset of The Great Grand- 
mother (Methuen) we find Basil Price, secretary to Lord 
Edmund Troyte, in Connaught. He had gone there to take 
some fishing for his employer ; and none of Mr. Birming- 
ham’s admirers will be in the least surprised to hear that 
what he set out to do and what he actually did were two 
very different things. It had been no part of his instruc* 
tions to fall in love with the daughter of an impecunious 
and gouty baronet who was being hunted to the last ditch 
by his creditors. But what young man with a spark of 
gallantry in him could be expected to attend to prosaic 
duties when a chance was offered him to help a beautiful 
maiden in distress? At any rate Basil had no manner of 
doubt as to the right answer to this question. His adven- 
tures on sea and land in the course of his knightly quest 
are related with great zest and humour. 

“ Vami^iliecl Dog for Sale .” — Nottingham Paper, 

Oh, for the touch of a varnished dog ! 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The Soviet Government states that 
Eussia is prepared to undertake armed 
intervention in the Kemalist interest. 
If Lenin and Trotsky are to be kept 
out of them, future wars will have to 
be marked “ Private.'* 

'r 

A contemporary has been trying to 
find out where Mr. De Valera was 
born. But surely it is too late now to 
fix the blame, ... 

M. Clemenceau has decided to post- 
pone his visit to America until their 
elections are over. Having seen the 
horrors of the Great War he is taking 
no risks. ^ ... 

5k ‘ 

Dr. J. W. Evans has discovered that 
America has drifted seven inches further 
away from Europe dur- 
ing the last year. It 
speaks well for the ship- 
ping companies that in 
spite of this they have 
not increased their pas- 
senger rates. 

' sk ' 

Dempsey has been 
knocked twenty feet by 
a moose. The verdict, 
however, is in favour of 
Dempsey, as the moose 
is adjudged to have been 
disqualified for butting. 


According to the 
papers the ink-splash- 
ing pest is active again. 
There seems to be no 
end to these autobio- 
graphies. ... 


create undue notoriety, the name of the 
English music-hall comedian who has 
not been offered one thousand pounds 
a week by an American syndicate is to 
be kept a secret for the present. 

With reference to the wonderful pro- 
perties of English water described by a 
Munich scientist, several dairymen have 
written saying that they rarely use 
anything else. 

Tino has purchased a new motor-car. 
These long-distance abdications seem 
to play havoc with the tyres. 

The Headmaster of Victoria College, i 
Bath, is opposed to girls playing foot- ! 
ball. Some people seem determined i 
to take other people's pleasures sadly. 

sjs 

A rare and beautiful Continental 



Extract from letter of Scientific Explorer, ‘*It wasn’t the plesiosaurus 
APTER ALL — JUST A COMMON RHINO, AnD I’M NO POT-HUNTER.” 


The State telephone service in Italy 
is to be taken over by a private com- 
pany, as the Government cannot make 
it pay. As far as we are concerned 
they can have ours as well. 

5k , 

5k 

An American actress lost a valuable 
necklace two hours after she arrived in 
Paris. It is not often that actresses 
have to wait so long as that. 

“ Is the taxpayer not entitled to know 
how his money has been wasted ?’* in- 
quires The Daily Express. The sug- 
gestion that the British taxpayer has 
rights is, of course, ludicrous. 

Since the invention by Professor Low 
of a new safety razor on the principle 
of a lawn-mower, several coveys of 
Beavers have been seen making for the 

We understand that, in order not to 


moth, a Clifden Nonpareil, has just been 
captured near Lympne Aerodrome. We 
don’t suppose it meant any harm. 

According to a Trade journal the 
rnodern racing motor increases its speed 
eight miles an hour every three months. 
If this rate of progress is maintained 
we shall soon be able to go to Brighton 
and back faster* than we can stay at 
home, ^ ^ 

'k 

It^ seems that the marimbaphone, a 
Mexiean*inst rument recently introduced 
to London, is played over water treated 
with alcohol, which imparts a special 
tone to the music. This expedient is, 
of course, well known to bagpipers. 

“ The typewriter does not lie,” said 
a witness at a London County Court. 
Our own experience is that it some- 
times grossly distorts. 

5k ^ 5k 

A booklet has been published draw- 
ing attention to the evil of moderate 


drinking. Several drinkers point out, 
however, that the present prices and 
hours make it very difficult to be any- 
thing but moderate. ^ 

The Oberammergau players have 
been made to remove their beards in 
order to frustrate the designs of cinema 
producers^ and not^ as it was rumoured 
with the object of averting the plague 
of Beaver. ^ ^ “ 

“The old prejudice against being 
photographed in a hat seems to be 
dying out,” says a fashion writer. It 
is hoped that this foreshadows an end 
of the modern reluctance to be photo- 
graphed in a dress. 

It is thought that Sir Basil Zahaeoff, 
“The Mystery Man of Europe,” to 
whom the Press has given considerable 
publicity lately, willfind 
it necessary to issue a 
categorical denial of his 
own existence. 

'“'st * 

A young American 
amateur, who has come 
to take up a Ehodes 
Scholarship at Oxford, 
has expressed a desire 
to tight Battling Siki. 
We feel sure he will 
soon get over that 
home-sick feeling. 

, . IS to visit 

the United States early 
next year. He is un- 
derstood to have been 
asked to help them to 
convince themselves 
that every day and in every way they 
are getting drier and drier, 

sk 5k 
5k 

A well-known boxer is said to be in 
the habit of quoting Keats. At about 
the count of nine he has been heard to 
murmur that 

“His heart aches, and a drowsy numbness 
pains 

His sense, as though of hemloclt ho had 
drunk, 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had 
sunk.” ^ 

' * 

A Norfolk man has been bound over 
for hitting his wife with a cucumber. 
The plea that be was a vegetarian was 
not accepted. 

“A year ago, at Haste’s summer home at 
Oberwartha, near Dresden, when the bov 
entered the room Herr Baste heard a visitor 
sy, ‘He rmoeeoseybwJnpn-e pi2srly Here 
comes young Auguste.’ The statement was 
repeated till he was forced to take action.” 

Mcyrning Paper. 

A hateful thing to repeat. 
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SMYRNA AND THE PROFITEER. 

{See a letter in ^'The Times'* of Oct. 5.) 

When Turlrey set the town alight 
To ease the task of sword and spear, 
Others deplored the Christians’ plight, 
But so did not the profiteer ; 

“ Though war would suit me best,” he 
said, 

“ Atrocities will serve instead, 

And it is my idea to earn a 

Trifle from this warm time at Smyrna. 

" ‘Eeduced to cinders,’ I shall say, 

‘ In flaming barn and sizzling store, 
Dried fruit is drier still to-day 
And what remains will cost you 
more ; ’ 

And, sitting tight like young JacTc 
Horner j 

Pulling the plums out in my ‘corner,’ 
The price — to start with — I ’ll inflate 
£4: or so per cwt.” 

Good Sir, with me your little coup 
Is like to prove a sorry frost ; 

I care not one dried fig for you 
And what your dashed sultanas cost ; 
That element of Christmas mirth 
With me is apt to swell a girth 
Already adequately stout, 

And I propose to do without. 

And I shall urge my friends to take 
This year an anti-raisin pledge 
And fill the vacuum, should it ache, 
With luscious fruit and juicy veg. ; 
And leave you merchants in the soup 
To miss the spoil you meant to scoop. 

To play your low snap-dragon game 
And burn your fingers in the flame. 

0. S. 

A POLICE PROBLEM. 

I AM passing through a minor mental 
crisis. Or perhaps it is a moral one. 

I cannot, in fact, decide whether I have 
done that which is right, or that which 
is wrong. 

The matter concerns the Police Force 
in general and Constable Eobert Teb- 
butt in particular. Constable Tebbutt 
is a man whorn I am proud to count 
among my friends, and I may say we 
consider ourselves fortunate in having 
retained his services in oUr district for 
so many years. 

If it were not for petty jealousy on 
the part of his superiors the worthy 
man would, I gather, have been “ up at 
the Yard ” long ago. But, as he has 
more than once remarked to me, “ You 
know what yooman nature is, Sir ; ” and* 
I, who have owned, nay, have suffered 
from, a very human nature for over 
thirty years, have always been able to 
place my hand on my heart and say, 
“I do, Eobert.” 

Now there has always been a very 
pleasant understanding between Eoberfe 


and myself that, when I am transported 
by my family to the sea, he shall keep 
a special and particular eye on my 
establishment. This arrangement has 
worked with perfect smoothness for 
quite a long period, and there would be 
something wrong with the annual holi- 
day if, on the da}^ after our return, we 
did not receive a visit from the rubicund 
Eobert, The etiquette of the occasion 
is sfcrictly defined, and no deviation 
from it is allowed. 

“ Good evening, Sir. I ’ope you ’ve 
’ad a pleasant ’oliday.” 

“ Thank you, Eobert, I have.” 
“Everything all correct, Sir? ” 

“ All correct, Eobert.” (At this point 
my band comes in contact with his.) 

“Thank you very much, Sir. Good 
night, Sir.” 

Very occasionally he gives me a few 
details concerning suspicious characters 
whom he has found prowling round the 
house at midnight and who have fled 
at his appl'oach; but normally we do 
not waste time in superfluous chatter. 

This year a complication has arisen. 
Some misguided individuals, lured per- 
haps by the false aspect of prosperity 
presented by my establishment, have 
made an unostentatious entry into it 
and removed certain articles. In short, 

I have been burgled. 

I felt that Tebbutt owed me an ex- 
planation, but to my surprise he did 
not make his accustomed appearance 
the day after our return. Tii.i'ee days 
elapsed, in fact, before we saw him, and 
then he was quite without his usual 
buoyancy of manner. 

“ Good evening, Sir.” 

“ Good evening, Eobert.” (A pause.) 

“ Everything all cor— insured, Sir ? ” 

“ All insured, Eobert.” (A long pause.) 

“ If I may advise you, Sir, I shouldn’t 
be too gentle with the insurance com- 
pany,” 

“It is not the practice, Eobert, of 
people who have been burgled to be too 
gentle with the insurance company. 
And, on the other hand, I rather gather 
it is not the practice of the insurance 
company to be too gentle with the 
people who have been burgled.’^ (A 
pause so long that it threatened to be- 
come embarrassing.) 

“Bit of bad luck me being off duty 
them two days,” he said at last. 

“ Oh ! You w ere off duty, were you ? * ’ 
“Yes. Didn’t you -know, Sir? ’Ada 
return of the old trouble.” 

I had no idea he had any old trouble, 
but 1 felt that this new factor rather 
altered the aspect of the case. 

“ I ’m sorry to hear that, Eobert,” I 
said sympathetically. 

“ And noos like that soon gets round.” 
The remark puzzled me for a mo- 
ment. “ You mean,” I said, “ that the 


fact of your being sick was — shall I say 
flashed through the underworld ? ” 
“Well, they’re always on the look- 
out, Sir,” he said. 

The explanation was complete. Our 
trusted guardian had been temporarily 
struck down, and Crime had in con- 
sequence stalked through the land. 
Surely it was sympathy that was de- 
manded, not blame. 

“ You have no suspicions as to the 
I culprits, Eobert ? ” I asked, putting my 
hand in my pocket. 

“ Well, Sir, I ’ave and I ’aven’t, if 
you know what I mean.” 

“No, Eobert, Ido not. But I am not 
very bright to-night; perhaps in the 
morning 

“Well, Sir, from the way the geranium 
bed was trod about it looks to me like 
the Wapping gang.” 

“Is there a gang at Wapping?” I 
asked. 

“ But from other clues it might be 
the Shoreditch lot.” 

“ Good heavens I ” I said, “ and I once 
knew a man who lived in Shoreditch.” 

^“But don’t you worry about that, 
Sir; leave the matter in our ’ands.” 

So I have left the matter in their 
hands, and in Eobert’s hand I left 
something else as well. This it is 
which has given me cause to think. I 
feel that my conduct may be justly 
impugned by my fellow-householders. 
If th^ police are to be rewarded when 
you don’t havb a burglary, is it right to 
reward them when you do ? Or vice 
versa ? There must surely be a prin- 
ciple involved. 

Irene has not been very helpful in the 
matter. 

“I think,” she said, “you might 
include Tebbutt’s Perpetual Pension 
in your income-tax return ; I don’t see 
why we shouldn’t have some allowance 
for it.” 

When she talks like that I nearly 
always go out and mow the front lawn. 
The noise irritates her. 

“For Sale, Queen Anne Sideboard, practi- 
cally new.”— *111 Local Paper, 

It is supposed that the rumour that 
Her Majesty died quite a long time ago 
was put about by a trade rival. 

“Very fine 4-post Bedstead, with massive 
Spiral Pillows,”— in Daily Paper, 

We understand that one of our Ameri- 
can visitors refused it on the ground 
that it would only make him dream of 
corkscrews. 

“One of the novelties at the Shoo and 
Leather Fair at the Agricultural Hall is the 
all-weather hat for women made of leather.” 

Daily Paper, 

We shouldn’t have thought that women 
so constituted needed this protection. 
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BACK TO WORK. 

IT IS HOPED THAT THE BBACING AND INVIGORATING EFFECT OF THE HOLIDAYS UPON THE BRAIN 

WILL BE SHOWN LATER ON. 


NEVER AGAIN; 

Oe, People I Don’t Play Golf toth 
Twice. 
in. 

Then, of course, there is the Fussy 
and Academic Golfer, who can’t stand' 
your smiling on the green and knows by I 
heart that vast body of customs, rules, 
traditions and by-laws which compose 
the whole ritual of Golf. 

People had warned me about Simp- 
son ; so before we set off I slipped a 
small copy of The Bzdes of Qolf in my 
pocket, thirty -three pages, complete 
with index. 

The Bides of Golf is an admirable 
book, containing some fine prose, and 
comparable in rhythm and directness to 
the Psalms of David or other Hebrew 
poetry. Look up “ wheelbarrow,” for 
instance, in the index, and read aloud 
that noble passage : — 

“ Any flag-stick, guide-flag, movable guide- 
post, wheelbarrow, tool, roller, ^ass-cutter, 
box, vehicle or similar obstruction may be 
removed.” 

Note the majestic breadth of mind 
with which the word “similar” is 
used. And mark the simple lucidity of 
Pule 13 

“Playing a Moving Ball. 

A player shall not play while his ball is 
moving, under the penalty of the loss of the 
hole, except in the case of a teed ball, or a ball 


struck twice or a ball in water. When the 
ball only begins to move while the player is 
making his backward or forward swing he shall 
incur no penalty under this rule, but he is not 
exempted from the provisions of rule 12 (1) or 
rule 28 (1) and of rule 12 (3) and (4).” 

Simpson can recite that rule. Not 
only can he recite it, but he knows 
what it means ; and he can tell you its 
exact significance in all conceivable cir- 
cumstances, with maps, instances and 
illustrative anecdotes. That is the sort 
of man Simpson is. 

Yet he is a God-fearing fellow, and 
no doubt we might have had a happy 
game; but it was June, and I am a 
victim of hay-fever. On the fourth 
green I sneezed. On the sixth green 
I sneezed. On the seventh green I 
sneezed five times. On the eighth green 
I suppressed a sneeze but giggled in- 
stead. At the ninth a cow mooed. At 
the tenth it mooed again. In every 
case, as Simpson pointed out, it cost 
him the hole. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t sneeze on the 
green, old man,” he said reproachfully, 
as if I had been saving the things up for 
the moment of his putt. Poor Simpson, 
he was three down, and he was rattled. 
And when he is rattled lie falls back on 
the rules, 

.At. the eleventh he played a wild 
approach-shot. His ball bounded on to 
the green, rushed madly across it, and 


struck my bag of clubs which was lying 
at the edge of a young precipice just 
beyond. 

‘*Ha 1 ” said Simpson with quiet satis- 
faction, “my hole, I’m afraid.” 

“How’s that?” said I innocently. 
“You haven’t suffered. Your ball’s 
still on the green. You’d be in that 
bunker now if you hadn’t hit my bag. 
If I ’d known you were going to bang 
the ball about in that fresh undisci- 
plined fashion, I ’d have buried my bag 
before you played. You deserve to lose 
tivo holes for a shot like that.” 

Simpson sighed wearily and began 
reciting. 

“ If a player’s ball when in motion,” 
he intoned, “ be interfered with in any 
way by an opponent, or his caddie, or 
his clubs" the opponent’s side shall lose 
the hole. I’m sorry” he went on. 
“ I hate winning a hole like that, but a 
rule ’s a rule, you know.” 

“Oh, very well,” I said dignified- 
like. 

But on the next green I took careful 
aim with my putter and scored a direct 
hit on Simpson’s bag at about thirty 
yards’ range. 

“ Damned sorry,” I said; “ that, ’s my 
hole, I fear.” 

“ Here — you did that on purpose ! ” 
yelled Simpson. 

“ Oh, well, if we ’re playing bags, 
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we 'I'e playing bags ; and that 's that,” 
said I firmly, marching away to the 
next tee. 

Eelations were fairly strained for the 
rest of the game. I attempted no more 
bag-shots, but Simpson held his clubs 
high in the air whenever I was putting. 

At the last hole he was one up, but on 
the green I looked like squaring the 
match. Just before I made my crucial 
putt I observed a small object lying 
between my ball and the hole, and I 
stooped down, picked it up, and was 
about to throw it aside. 

“Hi!” cried Simpson, “you can’t do 
that. That '$ a worm^cast” 

“ Well, what of it ? ” said I. 

“Why, you’re not allowed to go 
chucking it about like that. You must 
scrape it aside with a club. Look at 
your rules, man.” 

“Very well,” I said, and, pulling out 
my little book of Bales, I turned to 
the invaluable index. “Wormcasts, 
page 17.” 

Then I turned to page 17, and I read 
aloud the noble passage •embodying 
that wondrous concatenation of di- 
verse objects: — . 

“Dung, wormcasts, snow and ice 
may be scraped aside with a club. . , 

“ There you are I ” I crie'd in triumph, 
not ‘must.* Why don’t you 
study the rules, man ? ” 

Simpson looked very angry. 

“ My good fellow,” he said sternly, 

“ I ’ve played this game for twenty-five 
years, and what I don’t know about it 
isn’t worth knowing. The rule’s per- 
fectly plain. If there’s a match, or a 
feather, or a stone on the green you 
can pick it up and throw it away. But 
if it ’s a wormcast or a lump of ice, 
you’ve got to scrape it away with a 
club.” 

“ You ’re wrong,” I said. “ Anyhow, 
this isn’t a worm-cast.” 

“ What is it, then ? ” said Simpson, 
thoroughly worked up. 

“It’s a mole-hill,” I said. 

“ You ’re a quibbler 1 ” said Simpson. 

“ You ’re no gentleman,” said I. 

By this time there were about five 
couples standing about at various stages 
of the eighteenth hole, furiously waiting. 
In front of the club-house a small crowd 
was collected, watching our gentle- 
manly gesticulations. Out comes Mat- 
thews, a noted expert but a sensible 
fellow, and no friend of Simpson’s. 

“ Time you fellows were moving on,” 
he said. “ What ’s the trouble ? ” 
“Look at this,” I said, winking at 
him. “ Simpson says it ’s dung, worm- 
casts, snow .or ice. I say it ’s a mole- 
hill. What do you think ? ” 

Matthews 'gravely .examined the ob- 
ject. 

“You ’re "both wrong,”^ he said at 



NECKLACE.” 

Mistress, “Take it from him at once, He might swallow one and get 

APPENDICITIS.” 


“A GRAZE OF TO-DAY 
Expert London Doctor on ‘ Physic * 

. Treatment. 

‘ Simply Suggestion ’ — and every good medi- 
cal man uses it ,” — Provincial Paper. 


From a description of the new air- 
service to Cologne : — 

“ So low can one fly with safety on one of 
these great machines that we saw a flock of 
ducks take to the water in terror as the great 
dark bat swooped by their playground— at one 
little level crossing they ran' to open the gates 
in case we should be landing there.” , 

Evening Paper, 

We faney 

to which these intelli^nfe birds belong. 


Half-a-pint of water (in fact) and a little 
cochineal. 


last. “ It ’s an ant-hill. Quite a small 
one, of course. An ant-hillock, per- 
haps.” 

“ Good Lord I ” I said. “ What ’s the 
rule about that ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know that the point 
has ever been decided. I expect we 11 
have to get a ruling on it. Will you 
come in, both of you, and see the 
Captain ? ” 

“I know exactly what the rule is, 
thank you,” said Simpson coldly. 
Where is the Captain? ” 

•“As a matter of fact he ’s in the bar.” 
“ Oh, well,” said Simpson, picking up 
his clubs, 

“ Oh. verv well.” said I. A. P. H. 
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REMARKABLE EXPERIENCES WITH A 
MEDIUM. 

I SET whafe follows in diary form 
because it is scientific. I am trained 
in science. I attended female evening 
classes in it for a year at Balham. 

All these notes were taken down at 
the time. I have had lessons in loriting 
shorthand, though I cannot read it yet. 
A young gentleman, a friend of ours, 
who plays the flute and can read music 
at sight, has copied them out for me. 

The room where we s6anced was 
absolutely bare, except, of course, for the 
usual table, chairs and screens and a 
large bust of Garibaldi or Napoleon, 
I think, and an ottoman. Absolutely 
nothing to arouse suspicion. I examined 
the bust myself. The wire that goes 
round the room, Madame assured me, 
is to hang pictures on. 

Extracts from Diary. 

April IsL — Barometer rising. Wind 
N.E. Cloudy. LittleFido had toothache 
in the night. Called in vet. Brother 
took me to medium’s for special sitting. 
The medium or, as she calls herself, 
being highly educated and knowing 
Greek, the media, most impressive and 
the soul of candour, with a cameo 
brooch. Before we sat down she said 
sternly, “ You have an aurora? ” 

I told her darling Fido was a Pekinese 
and would not hurt anybody. 

She asked us if we lived in the Astral 
Plain. My brother told her that we 
had lived for years in Upper Tooting, 
“Upper” and “ Astral’ a 
mere coincidence. 

She said, “I hope your brother is 
not a septic as with such an atmosphere 
untoward results might follow ? ” 

My poor brother, who suffers from 
colds in the head, will drench himself 
with eucalyptus, but Madame said that 
was all right, as they do the^same in the 
Beyond' on account of the draught. 

Nothing abnormal at first sitting. 
Incident of wires shaking aiid'making 
Fido growl. Incident of ankle-bite; 
Fido very highly strung. One guinea. 

Media recjuested not bring dog. A 
“sensitive” dog — a Skye terrier— she 
told us, once, chased astral body of cat 
all round room. Six mirrors smashed. 
Bit cat under sofa. Cat went mad. 
Projected to Tibet, where it thinks it- 
self a llama. Will keep Fido at home 
in future. 

April 4tJi . — 54 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Got a great start. Media shrieked, “ I 
see a Gee! ” But it was the letter G. 
My fiance's name, who plays on the 
flute, is Gussy. It may have been a 
! guess. Media says she never guesses 
but just senses along the psychic trail: 
She next smelled an M, a foreigner. 


A name something like Mruph and a v 
somewhere. My brother said he knew 
a Murphy. Media then said there 
would be money troubles shortly if not 
already here. True to the sinallest par- 
ticular. A man named Murphy, who 
always calls the English “ foreigners,” 
owes my brother for the loan of a five- 
pound note. 

Media warned my brother to beware 
of a little man with dark eyes. He said 
he knew it. It was the same Murphy. 
He had given him a pair in the course 
of their colloquy. 

Pestless night. I fear Fido is be- 
coming a medium. He was making 
noises like one all night. 

April 7th. — Barometer falling. I do 
not understand what follows. Media 
told us that if we wanted a direct mes- 
sage we could mention a name. Think- 
ing of the days when I studied science, 
I cried, “What about dear old Euclid ? ” 

Euclid asked my brother if he knew 
a man called Ian Stein. My brother 
said “No.” Euclid was very angry. 
He shouted, “There is no kink in space. 
1 ’ve been there and 1 ought to know. 
He hasn’t. Q.E.D.” 

He then upset the table and vanished. 

Media said she believed it must be; 
some new scientific discovery, but she 
had always thought “Euclid” was the 
name of a book. 

Dreamed all night of Euclid swing- 
ing on, parallel bars that kept on meet- 
ing. 

April 8th. — High tide at London 
Bridge, 2.30. Media said she would 
give, through poor little me, a message 
to the world which should convince 
even a septic or any other kind of 
atheist. 

Experiment under test conditions. 
We tied media’s feet and saw ourselves 
that the gas was out. Music resounded. 
After a pause media said, “ Hush 1 I 
see a book — a big book. Hush! I 
see a B. A' woman. By a woman. 
Hush! Beeton. She is near us. Hush! 
Message to the world, page 111. Eead.. 

' Meditate. Circulate, Hush ! ” 

She then came out of the trance and 
absent-mindedly collected her fees twice. 
She did not remember anything she had 
told us. The inexplicable, she said, 
sometimes remained enigmatic. 

We rushed to the nearest library and 
found the book — a cookery book. But 
there must have been some mistake. We 
could find no message to the world on 
page 111 of the edition we consulted, 
but simply a short article on “ How to 
Pluck Geese.” 

“Golf Links on the Dietschibeeg. 

(9 holes 38 bogeys ).” — Swiss Faper! 
-This knocks “The Spectre of the 
Brocken” silly. 


FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ancient and modern. 

II. — Kitten-cat, 

Ghoogh was chipping a reindeer horn, 
Ghah was holing a tapered thorn, 

Ghee was sprawled on the bone-strewed, 
floor 

Sucking the marrow and longing for' 
more. 

When in there stole 
Through the chimney-hole 
Nobody’s child 
From out of the wild. 

Think of the squeal the baby gave 
When the kitten-cat dropped into the 
cave. 

Knooph was knotting a casting net, 
Kneeph was knitting an amulet, 

Kniph was kneading his moistened 
sand, 

Trying to make his temple stand. 
When in there strolled 
As bold as bold 
Nobody’s child 
From out of the wild. 

Think of the head-over-heels of the 
mouse 

When the kitten-cat took over the house. 

My Lord lay stretched on the skins 
and he 

Was wishing the Marches were under 
the sea ; 

My Lady lounged in her osier chair 
Dreaming of babies’ eyes and hair, 
When into the hall 
Came the seneschal 
With Nobody’s child 
From out of the wild. 

Was ever a lady so scared as she 
When the wee wild kitten was dropped 
on her knee ? 

Dancing, glancing, mutinous eyes, 
Butterfly-rwanton, owlet- wise ; 

Out of the window, in at the door — 
Never was seen such a sprite before ; 
Never such grace 
Of form and face 
As Nobody’s child 
Brought out of the wild. 

My Lord still glowered and gloomed 
apart, 

But she crept straight into My Lady’s 
heart. 

The Country of Big Things. 
“Mouse Hunting Season is Open. 
Return of Cooler Temperature Halts Rush 
of Forest Monarch to Mountains.” 

Montreal Paper. 

We dare not think what the Canadian 
cats must be like.* 

From a concert advertisement, 

“*Cello Obbligato . , Mr. Lauri Kennedy. 
Flue Obbligato . , . Mr. John Ai;nadio.” 

Daily Payer. 

Mr. Amadio has our sympathy. 
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LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 

II. 

Amongst the things we have said 
good-bye to now aie the old county 
families. Perhaps that needs a word 
or two of explanation. 

At the beginning of a novel one quite 
frequently reads, There had never been 
a time for hundreds of years when 
a Glyph had not resided at Glyph.” 
And it goes on to tell you how the 
moat had been filled in the time of 
Athblstan and never cleaned 
out since, and how the sunset, 
shining through the western 
window of Glyph church, made 
the painted escutcheon of the 
Glyphs gleam ruby red, and 
how the stone effigies of three 
Glyphs lay with crossed legs in 
the chancel completely intact 
except for their noses, which 
had been broken off by Oliver 
Cromwell in a fit of rage. 

In the part of the country 
that I am talking about there 
is nothing like that. The large 
houses are none of them very 
old, and the people who live 
in them have come there com- 
paratively lately. They are 
not, like the Glyphs, “inalien- 
ably part and parcel of the 
soil.” The nearest they get 
to that is when they happen 
to tumble into a ditch while 
hunting. 

There are, however, quite a 
lot of old county families. 

They live very unostentati- 
ously, but they are very old. 

The most prominent represen- 
tatives of them, I should say, 
are 

(1) The milkman (1086 a.d.) 

(2) The carpenter ) much 

(3) The blacksmith j earlier. 

The origins of the caipenter 

and the blacksmith are a little 
vague. One can only say that 
their names date back to the earliest 
existing records of the place, and are 
presumably, Anglo-Saxon. About the 
milkman’s name there is no question 
' at all. His ancestors quite truly and 
traceably came over with William the 
! Norman, like the ancestors of Tess, 

I had a man staying with me in the 
country for a few days who was really 
a bit of a nuisance. He was not con- 
tent with the vague beauty of the land- 
scape and the view of the downs, but 
wanted to know all about everything. 

I showed him the Smugglers’ Eoad:s 
and the Hammer Ponds, and explained 
to. him that the forest, owing to the 
huge supply of charcoal and iron, had 
been a munition area in the Middle 


Ages, and that the public-houses were 
still, I was sorry to say, closed in the 
afternoon. I also pointed out that there 
were an enormous number of pet pheas- 
ants about and that he must be careful 
w’here he put his feet or he w^ould tread 
on them. 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ but there ’s just one 
other thing.” 

“ All right,” I said wearily. “ What 
would you more of your host and some- 
time friend? ” 

He observed that there must snrelv 


“CUBIOSITIBS OF LITERATURE.” 

A WAUGHAM DAY EaST OF SUEZ. 

be a few old historical families in the 
neighbourhood who had dug their roots 
deeply into the soil. 

“People round here,” I told him, 
“ don’t dig their roots into the soil at 
this time of the year. They hoick them 
up and eat them. But I think I can 
I introduce you to a member of the oldest 
historical family hereabouts and get 
him to drive you out in his carriage 
for a round of calls. That is if you will 
insist on being a snob.” 

“ Ah ! but a pure snob,” he said. 
“ Not one of those inferior snobs who 
have a mean reverence for wealth or for 
titles. I only hunt lineage. I am an 
aristocrat of snobs.”' 

So I stopped the milk-cart and put 


my friend between two of the churns, 
and the milkman and he drove off* to- 
gether with a clank of metal and haughty 
Norman smiles. Eqiiitahant ad Bos- 
ham, as the tapestry says. 

I feel now that I must have exag- 
gerated this incident a little, but the 
descent of the milkman is a genuine 
fact, and there is no doubt that he 
would have been quite willing to oblige 
my friend, for he is not proud, and does 
not even show any resentment towards 
the anti-Turkish policy of Kichard I., 
or whatever it was that im- 
poverished his ancestral line. 

But it was the quaint rami- 
fications and inter-connections 
of the old county families that 
affected us most. 

“ I met a man in the village 
this morning,” I w’ould say, 
“ and he told me he was going 
' to bring us a cord of wood.” 

“ Oh, yes, that must be old 
Marley.” 

“Not old Marley, surely. I 
thought old Marley was the 
.man who brought the meat.” 

“ That ’s old Tom Marley. 
This is old George. They’re 
cousins, I think.” 

“ Well, which Marley was 
it then that got married the 
other day?” 

“That was young William 
Marley, the son of old George.” 

“ What was the girl’s name, 
then ? ” 

“Oh, her. That’s Susan 
Marley, the daughter of old 
Ben Marley at Forest End, you 
know. She’s young Mary’s 
sister. Mary the housemaid, 
I mean,” 

“ But I thought Mary’s 
brother was that boy who 
brings the newspapers and 
telegrams, when be isn’t help- 
ing to harness the butcher’s 
horse.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s a Marley too.” 

“ I say, aren’t we getting rather too 
much in with the Marley set ? Is it 
I a good thing to be quite so cliquy as 
all that, do you think ? ” 

And I am reminded now that there 
is yet another Marley, Samuel Marley, 

I believe. He came to me in the garden 
one day and mentioned that he was the 
secretary of the cricket club, and would 
I care to subscribe? I said that I 
should, and that I was sorry they had 
had to come to me for it, because I 
was meaning to send it. 

“ I didn’t come round for that,” he 
said; “it would do anywhen, that 
would. "Mary told my daughter your 
kitchen dresser wanted a bit doing, and 
I just slipped round to put a sharp coat 
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Duchess (to lady tn/ing to enlist her su^pport for a novel but somewhat daring vmture in aid of charity). “I’m afraid the Duke 

AND I MUST REFUSE. We MAE BE OLD-FASHIONED, BUT THE ENTERTAINMENT IS HARDLY 

Visitor, “Is HARDLY Ah, well, I QUITE UNDERSTAND — ‘ NeW WINE AND OLD BOTTLES,’ WHAT?” 


of paint on that like, and I thought I ’d 
ask you at the same time.** 

This seems to me to be a good thing, 
and a thing that we shall miss in 
London. It is a great trouble to send 
cheques and to file receipts. Far the 
most convenient and friendly way of 
subscribing to the local cricket club is 
to hand over one*s subscription to the 
secretary in person at the same time 
as he is slipping round to put a sharp 
coat of paint like on the kitchen dresser 
at the instance of his daughter’s friend. 

And about a mile away, curiously 
enough, is a building something like a 
hundred years old, called Marley Hall, 
built, I suppose, on the site of a former 
house of the same name. I have made 
therefore a note of a rather bright and 
original beginning to a feuilletmi that 
I mean to write : — 

“ There had never been a time for 
hundreds of years when a Marley had 
resided at Marley Hall . . .** Evoe. 

“ The Repertory Players discovered ‘ If Tom 
Walls Told ’ last year.” — Scottish Paper, 

This is the first we have heard of it. 

“House Thieves Surprised at Golders 
Green.” — Neivspa;^r Placard. 

We don’t wonder. 


AN APPEAL TO THE' HEAD. 

[It is suggested that a knowledge of phreno- 
logy would be useful in guiding girls in the 
choice of a husband and that every suitor 
ought to have his bumps told.] 

My Phyllis, don’t dream of rejecting 
This heart you have kindled to flame 
Before you ’ve a chance of inspecting 
The head that accompanies same ,* 

I bring, ever frank in my dealings. 

My skull to your searching regard ; 
Don’t coyly dissemble your feelings, 
But feel really hard. 

Observe its projections and crannies. 
And learn, as you ’re certain to do. 
Beyond any question this man is 
The conjugal partner for you ; 
Though others be fairer of feature, 

Such beauty is speedily shed ; 

You ought, as a far-seeing creature, 

To look on ahead. 

That isn’t the place that a pal hit, 
When his wrath was .abnormally 
swift ; 

Though it looks as if done with a mallet, 
It signifies patience and thrift ; 

And here where the moulting com- 
mences 

Note well the peculiar bulge; 

A hatred of sham and pretences 
It goes to divulge. ^ 


Won’t you take me as master and 
liege on 

Perceiving the qualities writ 
Around my occipital region — 

Tact, courtesy, valour and wit ? 

The many contusions upthrown by 
These merits redouble the force 
Of the plea of my piety (shown by 
. - The temples, of course). 

Feel firmly, my Phyllis, and, reading 
My numerous knobs and diverse. 
Give ear to phrenology’s pleading 
And take me for better, for worse ; 
Convinced that no discord will hurt you, 
No tiffs plunge you down to the 
dumps. 

If wedded to one in whom virtue 
Thus comes out in lumps. 

From a hotel advertisement : — 

“ LmioheonsT— Tete en Sante— Dinners,” 
Give it up ? The answer is “ th6 dans- 
ant.” 

** The woman wbo has mastered the secret 
of retaining beauty while travelling will pro- 
vide herself with the means of keeping cool 
and fresh and dainty in her handbag.” 

Daily Paper. 

This produces, the impression on arrival 
that she has stepped straight out of a 
band-box. 
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JBatimt {who has had a tooth extracted with gas), “Here, I sat ! You ’re charging by the ‘ therm,’ aren’t you? ” 


ENTENTE CORDIALE. 

It was a perfect morning — yes, there 
have been perfect mornings, even this 
year, out here in Normandy — with just 
enough wind to stir the abundant 
flowers in the villa garden and to dot 
the sea beyond with white horses. All 
was peace and innocence; even man, 
as represented by old Achille, doing a 
little leisurely work in the “cabbage 
patch,” and Germaine, doing a great 
deal of unleisurely work about the 
house, was innocent and peaceful. Even 
Edward, that turbulent red -headed 
I youth — my six -year -old son — seemed 
innocent and peaceful enough. 

He climbed on to the window-sill of 
my study from the garden path, a feat 
which a thoughtful architect would have 
made impossible. 

“ Mummy said I wasn't to int'rupt 
you,” said Edward, looking quite un- 
naturally innocent, “so it would be 
cheating to do it, wouldn’t it ? ” 

“It would.” 

“What's the Ei'ench for ‘You’re 
cheating,’ Daddy ? ” 


“ inches” I answered, glad to 
foster this inquiring spirit. 

“ Tu triches” murmured Edward. “ I 
mustn’t toiche, must I ? ” and he slid 
to the path again. Then, “ My hands 
are dirty. What’s the French for 
‘dirty,’ Daddy?” 

^^Sale” 

He moved off, but very quietly, to- 
wards the front-door, where Germaine 
was shaking a mat — so quietly in- 
deed that he was able to remove 
Germaine’s broom and disappear round 
the^ corner of the house without her 
noticing him. 

I could not but admire the execution 
of this coup d*etatj but I was just shak- 
ing my head over the slight disturbance 
to my sense of peace and innocence 
when — Thwack ! 

It was the broom-handle being used 
as a weapon of offence, and evidently 
where the hedge divided our garden 
from the next. And then Edward’s 
shrill voice : — | 

Henri, tu triches ! Sale Frangais ! ” 

So that was the reason for Edward’s 
seraphic quest for knowledge. Where 


was now my dream of peace and inno- 
cence ? 

From the sounds it was evident that 
Henri was also armed. 

“ Heaven send that, if an eye is to be 
blacked, it may beEd ward’s ! ” I thought, 
remembering Madame, the mother of 
Henri. 

^ There were scufflings, alarums, excur- 
sions — all, I felt, very detrimental to 
successful horticulture; then rapid foot- 
steps down a path. Then a rather 
crestfallen Edward appeared. 

“ Monsieur Edouard, le balai ! ” cried 
Germaine. 

“Henri has captured it,” said Edward 
shortly, 

“ You must go and ” I was about to 

say “re-capture it,” but thought better 
of it. “You must go and ask for it 
back, I said, “ It isn’t your broom.” 

Edward screwed up his nose and 
considered. 

‘‘ Germaine, you must keep on talking 
as if I was still here, and very loud, so 
that Henri will hear you,” he said. 
Then,, as Germaine seemed a little 
mystified, “You tell her, Daddy,” and 
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Owner of Pram Dinghy, “ What d’ you think of my boat ? ” 
Friend, “Where did you pinch it? Off k roundabout?” 


with that he skipped down the path 
and noiselessly out at the front gate. 

I felt that a conspiracy with a six- 
year-old boy and a French chamber- 
maid was hardly the gaUre for one who 
had once worn (though extremely in- 
eptly) His Majesty’s uniform. And 
yet was it not partly my fault that 
Edward was not quite equal to ex- 
plaining in French for himself ? And 
was not a turn for strategy, usually 
rather lacking in our countrymen, to 
be encouraged ? And lastly I had no 
intention at all of letting Edward down. 

I put the matter to Germaine as 
clearly and with as small a loss of 
dignity as might be. 

The result of my explanation \vas a 
shrill and voluble stream of entreaty 
from Germaine to an apparently inert 
and inarticulate Edward to recover the 
halai. 

Through Germaine’s exhortations I 
heard stealthy footsteps beyond the 
hedge. 

“ Voild Henri, qui fait une recon- 
nahsance” whispered Germaine, who 
had paused for breath. 

“ 0%ti, et voild Edouard, qui a fait 
une emhuscade,” I answered, as a 
British war-whoop, distinctly audible, 

I should imagine, upon its native 
shore, rent the air. 

There was grim work then beyond 
the hedge. I felt regretfully that it 
was beneath my dignity to leave my 
seat, but the more fortunate Germaine 
ran to a point of vantage and punc- 
tuated the varying fortunes of the 
battle with shrill Ld4d's,'' 

The end was not long in doubt. A 
triumphant shout heralded the arrival 
of the balai, which came hurtling over 
the hedge. 

I continued to listen, a little appre- 
hensively. There was an ominous 
silence. Had Henri been killed ? Well, 
if he had, the. less I knew about it the 
better, and I tried to apply myself once 
more to my work. 

But I failed to do so. This sunny 
windy day was no day for work. Be- 
sides, there was the outcome of that 
international complication beyond the 
hedge still in doubt. The thought of a 
dead, or at least a wounded, Henri cast 
a shadow across the brightness of the 
day. If only Henri and Edward had 
some common enemy, I thought, they 
would be the best of friends. It was 
the absence of such that 

A clamour roused me from my reverie. 
It was Henri and Edward, who con- 
verged from two sides upon old Aehille 
with the evident intention of confis- 
cating his rake. Old Aehille was no 
match for them, and they disappeared 
into the road with their booty, mingling 
laughter, French and English. 


Now what a pity that Monsieur 
PoiNCAR^: and Mr. Lloyd Geoege can- 
not arrange their affairs a little more 
like that, thought I., 

Slow Golf. 

“ Leach "won a hole at which he had been 
struggling for half an hour.” 

Birmingham Paper, 

“ And you would feel dreadfully unhappy 
sitting down to a meal at a marble top table 
in an A.B.O. twice a day on hi foil and butter,” 
Story in a Scotch Paper, 
“Not unhajpf^y, darling; only messy.” 

“ * A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ 
and most people realise that the use of the 
wrong word puts them at a disadvantage.” 

' Weekly Paper. 

That ’s why* we always try to remem- 
ber to say “ a little learning.” • 


Appropriate. 

From a list of wedding-presents : — 

“Mrs. C. Steyning Beard, beaver.” 

Provincial Paper, 

“ I found a wild rose bloom here in a perfect 
state on September 30th. On the same stem 
was a hip.” — Letter in Daily Paper, 

Hooray ! 

“ Life abstainer (22) desires change.” 

Advt, in Weekly Paper, 

Why go to the expense of advertising 
when a small glass of cider can be ob- 
tained for a few pence ? 

“ Wanted, Live Representative for Wood- 
work, in Eastern Counties area ; tired appli- 
cants save stamp,”-— Paper, 

But a bit sickening if they didn’t get 
the job after their trudge. 
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Maste7\ “Youb evening out, Sarah? How smart you look I” 

Cook, “Yes, Sir; I don’t never study no fashion-plates, but I do know how to dish meself up.’* 


PEOGEESS. '/ 

I AM naturally an unambitious man. 
My handicap of eighteen is "well suited 
to my easy-going temperament, and I 
have no hankering for the 'beady ex- 
altation of “ Plus Fours.’! Sybil is differ- 
ent, Socially she has the instincts of 
the mountaineer, and it was only by 
subtle hints* of a genius which would 
blossom in due season that I was so 
long able to avoid the dissipation of my 
energies in an effort to “ get on.” . 

But when I indiscreetly raised my 
eyebrows at our ' quarterly therm ac- 
count, and Sybil, noticing the gnashing 
of my lashes, deemed it an opportune 
moment to enlarge on the :pains of 
penury and compared, my' climbing 
capacity to that of a helicopteiv rl 
realised that the matter was becoming 
one of gravity, - . . 

“ If only you had more energy,” she 
sighed, 

^ “ As an irredeernable playwright,” I 
began^ but Sybil pouted. 

“ Perhaps,” she ndused, “ if you took 
a course ” 

I urged the neurotic atmosphere of 
a pump-room and suggested.a matinee. 
Sybil, I fancy, did not hear me. She 


was turning the pages of her monthly 
shilling’s-worth of advertising matter. , 

“Accountants earn £1,000 a year,” 
she read wistfully. “ ‘ Learn to sketch 
for the Press. Develop your will power. 
We' can make you a civil engineer. 
Learn shorthand while you sleep. Can 
you mend a burst pipe ?*” ; 

- Sybil has a head for figures. Basing 
her calculations on an additional £1,000 
a year accruing from my activities as 
a chartered libertine among the ledgers,’ 
she rapidly reduced our milk bill to 
a relatively negligible charge, and our 
rent to a mere vulgar fraction of our 
dividends ; described a circle of desir- 
able acquaintances to which our uiijcess 
of wealth would admit us; squared my 
tailor ; proceeded ^by harmonical pro- 
gression to instal a grand piano in the 
drawing-room ; proved ‘that if under 
present conditioris'fiOO therms equalled 
X pence, with an extra £1,000 a. year 
added to dur income we could put in a 
few extra* brackets, and not "notice the 
diff erence ; and finally subtracted from! 
my bank-balance the necessary guineas 
for a course of memory training that 
would double my income. 

“That 11 be £2,000 a year,” she 
cooed. . 


I look upon the inauguration of that 
course as the turning-point in my life. 
By the time I could travel mentally 
from “potted meat” to “reincarna- 
tion ” and back again to “potted meat ” 
my appetite for self-improvement was 
whetted. I enrolled for a course on 
“’How to sketch for the Press.” 

“ That 11 be £2,500,” cried Sybil, and 
wrote for a catalogue of furs! 

Within a week I had enrolled for 
three more courses, and our income 
rose to £4,000. Within a fortnight 
we touched the £6, COO mark, and then 
Sybil lent a hand and took a course in 
fancy needlework, sending our financial 
baronieter up to £6,500. 

, Since then we have never looked 
back. Each day our income (potential) 
soars to giddier heights. 1 have en- 
gaged a capable staff* and am taking 
courses by proxy. In my study, for 
instance, my office-boy is deep in a 
course of personal magnetism. He is 
making rapid progress. Only this morn- 
ing he arrived covered from head to 
foot with oddments of metal which had 
sprung at him and adhered as he walked 
along the street. 

^ Our parlour-maid is studying the 
piano. She is a little depressed about 
















STIEEING UP PEACE. 


WITH ME. PUNCH’S COMPLIMENTS— WHATEVEB MAY BE THE ISSUE OE TPF PUE^ENT 
NEGOCIATIONS-TO GENEBAL HAEINGTON. SOLDiy aL STATBsLTtOO^^ 
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Small Spectator {breaTcmg ilie silence after a lengthy period), “I don’t know ’ow you can stick it. I should never make a 

FISHERMAN. ” 

Unsticcessful Sportsman, “No; and you’ll never make a mascot neither.” 


it at times. More than once she has 
tried to establish contact between her 
brain and the keyboard. But I am 
patient with her ; given time, I reckon 
that she will eventually bring in about 
£250 a year. 

The gardener is learning to grow 
taller ; the cook is deep in the study of 
internal combustion engines, and my 
youngest hopeful, though only in his 
first pair of trousers, is daily writing 
for the Press. 

In all I am employing fifteen deputies, 
and between us we are taking one 
hundred and twenty-three courses — 
with power to add to their number. 
There is a trifling difficulty at the mo- 
ment with my left-hand neighbour, who 
threatens proceedings for libel in con- 
nection with a sketch of him which I 
made for the Press. Let him proceed. 
With an estimated income (future) of 
something near a quarter of a million, 
I can afford to turn a deaf ear to his 
threats. 

Sybil — need I add? — is ecstatic. She 
has confessed that she is very proud of 
me. I am not a little surprised at 
myself. 

Meanwhile there is the quarterly 
therm account. 


THE FLOWEE-SHOW. 

The light falls chill through vaulted 
glass 

And bleak and blank the high walls 
stand 

Where plutocrats and parsons pass 
Each other, catalogue in hand — 
Fur-collared plutocrats who crave 
The gayest blooms of greatest size, 
And stooping parsons grey and grave 
Who look around with dazzled eyes. 

Those things are dahlias, we are told, 
Those things with tentacle and spur, 
Like creatures of the sea- deeps cold, 
Most lovely and most sinister, 

From whose sharp petals strange and 
new 

No long-dead gardens breathe again 
With their old breath of sun and dew 
And brown earth wet with summer 
rain. 

Not in a garden quiet and prim 
Your inspiration did you find, 

Ye who have decked the dahlia dim 
With all the throbbing hues of Ind ; 
Not for the greater joy of sage, 

Poet, philosopher or saint 
You dabbed on Nature’s perfect page 
That burning splash of mimic paint. 


Beauty enough and brimming o'er 
These had already found, God wot, 
Enough to worship and adore 
In any English garden-plot ; 

Here such as they must walk apart 
And seek a group of little flowers, 
Sea-daisies with pale purple heart, 

And pinks that smell like summer 
showers ; 

And others sober and demure, 

With gentle faces clear and calm. 
Who fold within their petals pure 
Arabian frankincense and balm ; 

The light falls far more softly there, 
The hum and patter die away, 

And fluting bird-notes fill the air 
From far-off gardens old and grey. 

D. M. S. 

Our Tactless Reporters. 

“ The preacher at matins was the Rev. , 

and the anthem was ‘ Ye shall go out with 
joy.’ ” — Local Paper, 

“ Wanted. 

G-eneral Purpose Man, able occasionally 
drive motor lorry, small bicycle repairs, run 
small gas engine, knowledge carpentry and 
general repairs. Care of two private cars. 
Spare time in grocery warehouse. Permanent 
job for right man .” — Provincial Paper, 

Permanent ” seems the right word. 
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MORE BRIGHTNESS FOR LONDON. 

WHY SHOULD HOT WAITRESSES, AS WELL AS WAITERS, PERFORM THEIR DUTIES IN EVENING DRESS? 


the commercial traveller. 

George and I were motoring along 
the Great North Eoad. My two-seater 
had bravely surmounted the crest of a 
little incline and a stretch of smooth 
white road lay temptingly before us. 
Opening her out, we sped forward at 
an exhilarating pace. • _ • 

‘Xiioro two other Gsiirs in front of 
us, on© siihout Bi liund.rGd, tiio otlior poi- 
haps two hundred yards ahead ; further 
on still the tah slightly-stooping figure 
of a pedestrian dressed in black could be 
seen walking slowly in the middle of 
the road, his back towards us. So far 
nothing unusual had occurred; there 
was not the least indication that any- 
thing unusual would occur , and yet 
suddenly it did. 

The foremost motorist gave a warn- 
incf toot on his horn, but the black- 
coated pedestrian took no notice what- 
ever ; a louder, more urgent honk rent 
the air, but still he continued his course 
i m per turbably in the exact centre of the 
road. Just when it seemed that an un- 
fortunate accident was inevitable, the 
tall figure executed an unexpectedly 
agile leap to the left, escaping destruc- 
tion by a hair-breadth.' He peered in- 


tently after the retreating vehiple ; he 
turned and peered back in the opposite 
direction ; then he deliberately resumed 
his position in the middle of the road, 
immediately in the path of the second 
oncoming car. 

“ Well, did you see that ? exclaimed 
George. 

The driver of the car in front of us 
sounded his horn with angry impatience, 
clearly betraying his indignation at this 
flagrant disregard of the rights of the 
automobilist. Not however until it was 
almost upon him did the lank pedestrian 
deviate an inch either to the right or 
left ; then with another of his nimble 
sideways leaps he sprang clear. Once 
more he stared up the road ; again he 
looked behind him. He must have seen 
us unless he were blind ; he must have 
heard us unless he were deaf ; yet once 
more he stepped out into the middle of 
the highway as calmly as though not 
even a donkey-cart were within a mile 
of him . There was something strangely, 
uncanny about it all, 

“ Eun the fellow down,’’ cried George 
vindictively, and indeed I had akeady 
almost determined to do so unless he 
made, all haste to get out of my way. 
No one but an inveterate road-hog, how-' 


ever, will deliberately run over a pedes- 
trian without having first sounded his 
horn, and my instincts of sportsmanship 
caused me to deliver a penetrating blast 
on my particularly raucous hooter as, 
opening the throttle, I bore down upon 
this impudent usurper of one of the 
best stretches of road in the Midlands. 

“Look out for the bump,” cried 
George excitedly; but it never came. 
For the third time the long frock-coated 
figure escaped annihilation by means 
of a swift well-judged bound. As we 
flashed past we caught a glimpse of a 
mild spectacled countenance regarding 
us gravely, and a fleeting impression 
of a note-book and pencil. The next 
moment he was hidden from sight in 
a cloud of dust. 

Eounding the next corner we came, 
upon a wayside inn, one of those relics , 
of the old coaching days now unhappily 
so rare. Yielding to George’s entreaties 
I halted. We entered the quaint old* 
parlour and rested awhile, speaking of 
the sad decay of venerable institutions 
and the rapid encroachment of the 
vulgar upon the picturesque. Thus en- 
gaged, the disturbing incident of the 
eccentric pedestrian had almost faded 
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from my mind when, without warning, 
a measured tread was heard in the pas- 
sage and the bland spectacled face of 
this strange individual appeared round 
the door. I started violently ; George 
gave an angry snort. 

There was nothing in the least pro- 
vocative, however, in the new-comer’s 
demeanour. He advanced towards 
us and bowed courteously. “ Ah, 
gentlemen,” he observed, “ we meet 
again.” 

Impelled by curiosity I laid a re- 
straining hand on George’s arm. “ Good 
afternoon, Sir,” I said genially; “after 
your arduous walk you will, I am sure, 
be glad of some timely refreshment. 
Pray join us in drinking to the health 
of all k'avellers in a tankard of our land- 
lord’s excellent ale.” 

Gravely intimating that he would be 
honoured to do so he seated himself at 
our table and removed his high silk 
hat. “I suspect, gentlemen,” he ob- 
served after a pause, “that you were 
a little puzzled hj what may have 
seemed to you an idiosyncracy in my 
behaviour on the road out yonder. Am 
I correct ? ” 

“You certainly are,” exclaimed 
George. “ I consider your conduct ” 

The stranger stopped him with a little 
gesture of the hand. “ I can explain in 
two words,” he said. “ I am a repre- 
sentative of the Society for Preserving 
the Kustic Peacefulness of the English 
Countryside. The S.P.E.P.E.C. is ah 
organisation whose object is to keep 
inviolate the serene tranquillity of 
rural England. It realises that our 
countryside is being devastated by the 
blatant motor-horn. Think, gentlemen, 
what a motor-horn ought to be. It ought 
to be a kindly instrument, a humani- 
tarian voice. ‘ Hail,’ it should say in 
effect, ‘lam coming, brother, but I will 
not hurt you if you let me pass quietly 
on my way.’ It should be designed to 
strike a note of friendliness and good- 
will, not one of hostility and frightful- 
ness. I am sure you will agree with me 
in this. 

“ I am sent out,” he proceeded, “ to 
gather information upon which our 
Society may act ; in other words I am 
what may be termed an itinerant censor 
of moLor-horns. To facilitate my duties 
I proceed, as you saw me, along the 
middle of our thoroughfares ; thus -by 
a process of peaceful obstruction ensur- 
ing for myself ample opportunity to 
decide whether such automobiles' as 
pass me are provided with the sort of 
horn of whic£ the S.P.E.P.E.C. would 
approve.” 

He rose and replaced his tall hat 
upon his dome-shaped head. “And 
now, gentlemen,” he said, “it is time 
for me to resume my journey. I thank 


Douglas. *‘Oh, Daddy! would you put these in your twouser-pwesser for a 
BIT? I’m goikg out to tea this afteenooh.” 



you for your hospitality and wish you 
bon voyage. You will doubtless hear 
from our Society in the course of a few 
days.” 

Again he bowed with old-world cere- 
mony and was gone. 

When I arrived home a few days 
later I found a typewritten com- 
munication awaiting me. It ran as 
follows : — 

Dear Sir, — Our representative has 
informed us that you have good reason 
to be dissatisfied with your present 
pattern of motor-horn. We have in 
stock a consignment of delightfully 
euphonious instruments at prices which 
we are confident will attract you. A 
fully illustrated catalogue and price-list 
are enclosed. May we especially re- 
commend to your notice Models No. 7, 
The Cuckoo ; No. 18, The Shorn Lamb ; 
No. 25, The Harmonious Blacksmith. 


Trusting to be honoured by your es- 
teemed patronage, . 

We beg to remain, 

Your obedient Servants, 

The Society for Preserving the, 
Eustic Peacefulness of the 
English Countryside, Ltd. 

Our Acrobatic Footballers. 

“ After six minutes Stage simply forced his 
way through, and as both he and Marshall 
kicked at the ball, the latter rose and swerving 
in the air, passed over George’s head into the 
net,' giving the custodian no chance.” 

Sunday Paper. 

Did he take the ball with him ? 

“ ‘ It is harder for a modern author to enter 
a public library than it is for a rich man to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven,’ said Mr. St. 
Joanervine, the dramatist, at the Library- 
Association Conference.” 

North-Country Paper. 

Still, if sufficiently disguised, as in this 
instance, there may be a chance for him. 
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TWO OF A TRADE. 

[On October 2nd Sir Landon Konald, speaking at a luncheon 
given by the London Livery Club, avowed his optimism about Eng- 
lish music. “ It was in a tremendously healthy state in England to- 
day.’* He regarded gramophones and pianolas as of the greatest 
educative value. On the same day Mr. Hamilton Harty, conductor 
of the Halle Orchestra at Manchester, deplored our lack of patriotism 
in music, the cult of mere cleverness, the imitation of foreign idiom 
and the hypocrisy and foreign domination which has so long prevailed 
in English musical matters.] 

Is England musical ? That ancient query 
Which exercised the controversial quill 
Of mid-Victorian critics never weary 
Of patriotic efforts to instil 
Serene complacency and rout the dreary 
Detractors of our enterprise and skill — 

Though latterly deleted from the slate, 

Once more emerges into high debate. 

Eor simultaneously two gifted leaders, | 

Two luminaries of the tuneful throng — | 

Whose names are household words to P%mcWs readers, 
Or such at least as haunt the Halls of Song — 

Hot ultra-academics or seceders, 

Have freed their minds in language clear and strong; 
Yet one is hopeful on this crucial point, 

And one declares the times are out of joint. 

Eonald, who guides the Guildhall School (Sir Landok), 
With a prestige on wide experience based. 

Discovers no inducement to abandon 
The hopeful view he always has embraced, 

But takes a firm and optimistic stand on 
The quite “ tremendous health '' of native taste, 
Promoted by the educative tones 
Of piano-players and of gramophones. 

The masses crave good music more and more, 

Nor are old masters ousted by the new ; 

The “recardsV of Beethqven’s “ Emperor 
Concerto, once the pleasure of the few. 

Enrich the makers who, ten years before, 

Would have regarded them as N.E.U.'*" 

Is England musical? the daily Press, 

Backed by Sir Landon Eonald, answers “ Yes.” 

Yet on the very day on which he spoke 
• * These words of bland and comfortable cheer, 

Another voice, harsh as a raven’s croak, 

Bell coldly on the patriotic ear, 

As Haety, whom the music-loving folk 
Of Manchester deservedly revere, 

Descended like a waggon-load of bricks 
On our composers and their freakish tricks. 

How can they speak for England who forswear 
The genuine authentic British stingo, 

And studiously a&ect a foreign fare, 

A broken German, French or Eussian lingo ; 

Or torture with sophisticated care 
Some syncopated tune from San Domingo — 

Ear too fastidious to be patriotic, 

Or anything but clever and exotic ? 

And if, he adds, they blame me for declining 
To give them hearing in the Free Trade Hall, 

I have no hesitation in outlining 
The principles by which I stand or fall; 

A simple answer ’s best, without refining. 

And I will give it to them once for all — 

* No Earthly Use. 


I haven’t any use — I never had — 

For work that is both insincere and bad. 

Thus the successor of good old Charles Halle 
And Eichter in the headship of the band. 

For sixty years and longer musically 
Eenowned and venerated through the land ; 

And for the frankness void of shilly-shally, 

The fearlessness with which he takes his stand, 
Lovers of native art and foes of cranks 
Will offer Harty their most hearty thanks. 

LUCK OF THE WEEK. 

I. — Thoroughness. 

A RETURNED traveller from Italy tells me that he spent 
a few hours, while his car was being mended, at Montecchio 
Maggiore, not very far from Verona. It claims to be the home 
of the Capulets, whose feud with the Montagues led to 
the tragedy of Borneo and Juliet, The more enterprising in- 
habitants of the town are so well aware of the authorship 
of that play and of its interest to the English that they 
pointed out to him the very house where Shakspeare lodged 
when he wrote it. , . 

II. — The Dominant Word. 

I was recently in the company of three babies ; not at 
the same time, but one after the other, at an interval of a 
week between each. Two of these babies were male; you 
must guess the sex of the other. The boys were about 
thirty months and twenty months, the other was about 
nineteen months. The odd thing was that during our 
interviews each employed the same word, and it is one of 
the most dangerous and exacting words in our language. 
And each — with no kind of correspondence, for they were 
counties apart, the boys being in Sussex and Northampton- 
shire, and the other in Norfolk-— said it under the same 
provocation : while listening to a repeating watch which I 
carry in self-defence, so that when I meet a baby I may 
have some kind of attack. 

For we are all different. Some of us, encountering one 
of those difficult creatures in its perambulator on a wet 
day, can say, “ Isn’t it horrible for my popsy-wopsy to be 
out in the rainy-painy ? ” and so forth. Others are dumb. 
I am one of the dumb, and realising this, and at the same 
time wishing to be amiable and understanding with the 
young, I bought a repeater that strikes the hours, the 
quarters and even the minutes, and is therefore far more 
acceptable to the infantile ear than any spoken noise, 
j But I am digressing. What I started out to remark is 
I that all these three children, however different in tempera- 
ment and character they may hereafter become, have now 
some common ground. They meet on level terms. For 
each of them, when I exploited my watch, said precisely 
the same thing; each said **More.” 

Now it is a serious thing when babies in Sussex, North- 
amptonshire and Norfolk have such a word as that so 
prominently in their brief vocabularies ; it indicates that 
human nature is not changing after all and that in course 
of time three grown-up persons will be continuing the 
eternal quest for satiety. . But how astonished I should 
have been had each of these mites, , while listening, ex- 
claimed ** Less I ’ I should probably in sheer confusion 
have dropped what one of the attendants described as “the 
watchy-patchy.” 

It is only as we grow cider that we ask for less. And 
even then not of everything. We may ask for, less 
vulgarity, less noise, less hustle, less journalism and, in 
extreme dejection, less even of life itself ; yet while we are in 
life a few things remain of which not the oldest among us 
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Pigman. “’Ave a caee o’ thick ’eee old zow, Maester Jaeoe. There be times she beant barely civil to oi.” 


has ever had enough or ever will have enough. Who, for j 
example, has ever had enough bread-sauce? At home 
never, and in restaurants never.. It doesn’t matter so 
much about restaurants, because bread-sauce is one of the 
preparations that no restaurant understands ; but in homes 
the~ shortage is a perpetual scandal. And who has ever 
had enough capers in caper-sauce ? No one. 

III. — Peevishness. 

It was in India and a distinguised’ globe-trotter and his 
companions were being shown round a prison. One of the 
prisoners refused to enter into conversation or show any 
ordinary signs of humility in the presence of European 
visitors. 

“ You must make excuse for him,” said the Baboo official. 
“ I ’m afraid he 's rather peevish this morning. You see 
he 's to be hanged at eleven o’clock.” 

IV. — A Profession Ebvived. 

When I was young and it was a dashing thing to smoke, 
indoors, a meerschaum pipe held with a wash-leather-gloved 
hand, and out of doors, in the country, a cutty, the indiferent 
performer employed some one else to colour these calumets 
before he tackled them himself, for, unlike Georges Gar- 
pentier and Job Beckett, pipes are born stronger than 
ever they are again. For a clay, I believe that the correct 
tamer was an old apple-woman. But where are old apple- 
women to-day ? 

Now, when I am so much older, and meerschaums and 
cutties are equally obsolete, and briar is the only wear, and 
pipes even in St. James’s' Street are the rule, I am'^sufficiently 
experienced to be able to dispense with such assistance; nor 
did I think that anyone else needed it until yesterday, when 
I met my old friend Denison with something startlingly gay 


and new between his teeth. Not one of those artificially- 
darkened pipes which now fill the windows, but the natural 
wood. 

“You’re lucky,” I said. “A pound if it cost a penny. 
The most I can afford is five bob.” 

He laughed and emitted a fresh cloud. 

“ Aren’t you being rather bold with such a youngster ? ” 
I asked. 

“ It ’s the only way I like pipes now,” he replied. “ After 
the first three times of smoking them they become insipid 
to me.” 

“ That ’s odd,” I said ; “ for in my case I don’t begin to 
enjoy a new pipe at all until the first three times of smoking 
it are over, and after that I don’t let it go for years. I 
really think that, financially at any rate, the advantage is 
with me.” 

He smiled inscrutably. 

“ On the contrary,” he said, “ it is with me.” 

“ But how ? ” I asked. At a pound apiece new pipes 
must be very exhausting to the post-war exchequer.” 

“True enough,” he replied; “but have you never heard 
of the exquisite adjustment which kept serene the married 
life of the Sprats? You recollect how Jack would eat no 
fat and his wife no lean ? Well, London appears to be full 
of young men of means who want their pipes broken in for 
them, while I apparently am almost the only smoker who 
is happier with a new pipe than with any other. Times 
being bad, I have sold my taste and aptitude to one of those 
expensive tobacconists who are now to be found all over the 
West End, and have become a professional pipe-tamer. As 
I get half-a-crown for every new pipe I break in and as I 
can break in ten in a day ...” 

He blew another satisfied cloud and passed on his volup- 
tuous plutocratic way. E. V. L. 
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THE MOT THAT MISSED. 

“ The famous wit, Theodore Hook, 
is said to have remarked . . , You 
know the sort of thing ; no elderly book 
is complete without its quotations from 
the Wits. True, the actual point of 
their jokes has often dropped out with 
the course of time, but the rest of the 
story is always there and the deficiency 
is compensated for by an elaborate 
footnote by a learned editor. 

These professional wits, for I im- 
agine it must have been a whole-time 
job, seem to have died out or else 
we have lost the secret of their broad- 
casting. I think that must be the 
solution. 

1 myself have long aspired to revive 
the honourable and elegant profession, 
but my acquaintances don’t seem to 
understand the idea at all. They don’t 
enter into the spirit of the thing. I 
nurse a brilliant impromptu for ages and 
then the wrong person always provides 
the opportunity for my launching it on 
a waiting world. The lucky recipient 
of my hon mot may or may not laugh, 
but in either case he always assumes 
that his responsibility ends there. It 
is most disheartening. 

But now I think I know how to set 
about it. I have discovered some corre- 
spondence of an old-time wag. I found 
it in a cupboard in his little old red- 
brick house. The delicate tracery of 
the fanlight over the green front-door 
had lost nothing of its grace, but I 
looked in vain for the little brass plate 
that must have adorned it in the old 
time: “ Ambrose Tivvy, Wit.” 

How these two letters came together 
I do not know. Perhaps the old man 
took a queer delight in preserving them 
as a memorial of his joke that failed. 
But here they are 

From Mr, Ambrose Tivry io Sir Charles 
Toiuiie, 

Bathbridge Wells, September 3rd, 

My dear Sir Charles, — I have kept 
my chamber this se’ennight, being sick 
oi a plaguey rheum, gotten, I doubt not, 
from the Muscovy Count who was lately 
here taking the water (of which he truly 
stood in great need). 

I purpose walking in the Avenue 
about noon on Wednesday — my being 
abroad in the morning will in itself 
cause no small stir — and, if you will be 
so good, you can oblige me vastly in a 
small conceit which I have thought of. 
You shall be standing under the Trees at 
about noon, and I will contrive to meet 
you there when the company is numer- 
ous enough. Then you must say very 
loud, so all may hear (my deafness will 
excuse you in this), “ The morning is 
very young and very dull.” My reply 



to you will, I am confident, provoke 
much merriment. 

Pray assure her ladyship of the re- 
spect and admiration of 

Your humble Servant, 

Amb. Tivvy. 

Fro7n the Hon, Algernon Lacey to his 
Father, 

Bathbridge Wells, Se;ptember 7th. 

My dear Father, — I hasten to’ ac- 
quaint you of a great calamity which 
happened only this morning. It con- 
cerns your friend Mr. Tivvy, upon whose 
talk I was to model my conversation. 
There was a great company under the 
Trees this morning and a great buzz 
when we saw Mr. Tivvy coming to join 


us, for he never walks before lunch, as 
everyone knows. 

Sir Charles Towne, vrho was standing 
by me, turned to present. Miss Moffet 
(who is just come to town) to Mr. Tivvy, 
saying in a great voice she was the 
youngest of the five Miss Moffets. But 
Mr. Tivvy seemed not to observe the 
lady at all and cried out very loud, 
“ Sir, young or old, they are all demned 
dull,” 

As you may think, there was a great 
twitter and confusion, and all the town 
is in distress over this catastrophe. 
Prom the talk it seems that Mr. Tivvy, 
being very deaf, did not hear Sir 
Charles’s words, and his strange ex- 
clamation referred to some letter of his 
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fco Sir Charles which had miscarried. 
But what is the right of it no one 
knows. 

Yoiir affectionate Son, 

Algernon Lacey. 

GO TO BATH. 

When some ardent souls of a north- 
ern suburb invited Mr. Bernard Shaw 
the other day to open a bazaar, he re- 
plied with a few crisp comments on 
bazaars generally, adding, “Tell the 
South Tottenham enthusiasts to go to 
Bath.'' 

We fail to understand why this 
pleasant suggestion should cause annoy- 
ance. There may perhaps be a touch 
of brusqueness about the message; but 
it should be remembered that a gruff* 
exterior often conceals a heart of gold. 
We do not profess to know what Mr. 
Shaw's heart is made of; we do not 
even know for a fact that he possesses 
one. But we feel sure that on reflection 
South Tottenham wdll admit that he 
was more moderate in his demand than 
he might have been. 

Bath is a beautiful city, with waters 
renowned for their curative properties. 
It has ancient Eoman remains, a his- 
toric abbey, chairs, and comparatively 
modern buns. No venom could lurk 
beneath a desire, how^ever imperative, 
that one should visit this famous West 
Country town. It is an easy run of only 
106f miles from Paddington, and the 
return third-class fare is 31/3 — on the 
expensive side, we admit, but not more 
exorbitant than railway fares generally 
are, 

Tke New Advertising. 

From a column of paragraphs in a 
Cape provincial newspaper: — 

“ Admiral will arrive in George on Wed- 

nesday. It is 25 years since last lie saw kis 
motker. 

My niotker is so kind to me I 

Eack nigkt ske takes me on ker knee, 

And as the wintry twilight pales 

Mum reads me lovely fairy-tales. 

And when I ’m very, very good* 

Ske sings of ‘ Sweet Bed B.iding Hood.’ 

Then last of all and best, be sure, 

Mum gives me ’s Peppermint Cure.” 

“Complaint in B-hyme. 

* They sing and they bang, and they push 
the pram,’ was the poetical complaint against 
lodgers in the Shoreditch County-court to- 
day . ” — Evening Paper. 

We don't understand modern poetry. 

“ At the Scarborough cricket festival, York- 
shire, 1st innings 337 (Macaulay 67 ; A. Still 
took 6 wickets for 115 seconds threw the 
sponge into the ring in the fourth round,” 
Sonth African Paper, 

In a later issue of our contemporary, 
in regard to another sporting -event, 
we expect to read that “Oaepbntier 
declared his innings closed." 


A RESOLUTION FROM THE CHAIR. 

I AM reading Punch, 1 seem to have 
been reading it for an hour. It is not 
this week’s Pimch ; it is a very old one. 
I am conscious that a faint sickly smile 
has settled on my face. This does not 
mean that I am happy, nor even that 
I am enjoying the old Punch ; it is 
merely the mask worn by the true 
Briton in adversity. 

I hear footsteps. A lady enters very, 
very quietly. She beckons to me. I 
follow her, my faint smile changed to 
a fatuous grin. 

I am sitting in an arm-chair. It is 
very comfortable, except that it has 
been placed so that I face the light. It 
is a strong light and makes me screw 
up my eyes. 

I am looking at a man’s face. It is 
upside down. It would not be a hand- 
some face at any time, but upside down 
it is truly liideous. I believe he is 
smiling too, but his is a different smile 
from mine. 

He is chatting pleasantly to me about 
the weather and my long-forgotten 
summer holiday. He is looking for 
something in my mouth. He is getting 
warmer ... He has found it. Ow, 
yes, he has found it. He is going to 
do something about it. It seems that 
I have only brought it along to him in 
the nick of time. Mercifully, he says, 
he can save it. I was afraid he would 
say that. It will mean about a dozen 
visits. 

He has started saving it. I am 
thoroughly uncomfortable now, w^hat 
with the glare and the fact that there is 
no “ give " in the place where my head 
has been put. 

Dreadful things are going on in my 
mouth ; always in exactly the same 
spot. I am to tell him — ow" — if he 
hurts me. 

“ Ng," I reply, nodding. 

He is becoming more chatty. He 
thinks this is helping me. It isn’t, 
though, because I am not in a ]Dosition 
to answer intelligently • • 

Do I play golf ? 

“ Ng," I answer. 

Where do I play? 

I tell him — Hid — Hurrey — ow — 
and Hnt Hordses. These aren’t their 
names, but it is the best I can do. He 
seems to understand — ow — because he 
says the greens at Hid-Hurrey are 
lovely. 

He wants to know my handicap. 
This is a difficult ' question, because— 
ow — I am hive at Hnt Hordses and 
heven at Hid-Hurrey. I split the differ- 
ence, and say “ hie." 

He has ofored me an armistice. I 
have accepted. 

“ Einse the mouth out," he says. 


I do this for as long as I decently 
can, and then ask if he has finished. 

“ Not quite," he says ; “ but we are 
getting on fine." 

“ Good," I say pluckily. 

He has got straight back on to the 
old spot. I swerve to the left. He 
follows me— ow. I dodge back. He 
follows me — ow — again. I try coming 
forward, but that makes it worse. I 
can’t go backwards, so it is hopeless. 

He asks if he is hurting me. I nod 
a brave negative and smile up at his 
ugly face. There is no- use doing any- 
thing else. He intends to finish the 
job — ow — and it will only mean more 
visits ifJ stop him. Oh for a sniff of 
gas and out with the tooth ! 

I have had a brain wave. I am 
composing a letter, which I will send 
off when I get home : — 

Dear Mr. Denton, — Eegarding my 
appointment with you next Thursday 
— ow — I shall be much obliged if you 
will arrange to remove the tooth en- 
tirely. I am expecting to sail for Sas- 
katchewan at any moment, and I feel 
it is unlikely that there is anyone out 
there capable of carrying on the work 
you have so admirably begun. 

I am sure you will agree — ow — that 
the tooth in question is an unimportant 
one, being a long way back on the top 
floor, and I can easily manage with the 
others, which are more conveniently 
situated." 

Yes, that ’s what I ’ll say. . . . 

Ah ! he has finished. I have rinsed 
the mouth, straightened the tie and 
tidied the hair. 

“ Next Thursday at half-past four?" 
he has proposed. 

“ Eight-o," I say cheerfully. 

duis Custodiet . , 

From the report of a West Indian 
Educational Department : — ■ 

“Form II. 

English Grammar , — This paper was also 
taken by Form i. as well as by the Preparatory, 
and, on the whole, it was done satisfactory. 
One boy defined * sweetness ’ as an adjective ; 
and the same boy gave ‘ bought ’ as an example 
of a preposition. Otherwise they were no very 
bad mistakes.” 

Until the inspector showed what he 
could do. 

“ ‘ The new born infant,* we are told, ‘ emits 
a first sound or cry which is a spontaneous 
activity of its vocal chords. From this mo- 
ment numerous somatocentric and centro- 
baric activities proceed which — ^unconsciously 
to the infant itself-— establish its relationship 
to its own functioning body and to the outer 
world.’ ” — Scientific Paper, 

The infant to whom we read this pas- 
sage stated most emphatically that he 
personally had never taken a conscious 
part in any such proceedings. 
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RURAL FINANCE. 

Small Boy. ‘‘’Alf a pound op tenpenny MAEGABmB, please; and muvver says will yer let ’er 'ave the penny change 
NOW, AN*- she’ll give YER THE SIXPENCE TO-MOEROW.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics) 

Nobody who ever met the late Sir Algernon West even 
casually can have failed to be struck by his charm of 
manner and desire to please. During a very long life he 
was a good friend to several generations of men and women, 
and to none more so than to Mr. Gladstone. He had been 
his private secretary during his first Premiership, and when 
the octogenarian statesman became Prime Minister for the 
fourth time, twenty-four years later, Sir Algernon, who 
had just retired at the age of sixty from the Chairmanship 
of the Board of Inland ‘Eevenue, volunteered to resume 
(unofficially) his old post. He could have had no illusions 
on the matter; he knew that he was hitching his waggon 
to a falling star ; but he cheerfully sacrificed his leisure in 
the hope of easing the burdens of the master whom he 
loved. The difficulties of that brief and troubled Adminis- 
tration are vividly depicted in his Private Diaries (Murray). 
If it had not been for the “Prime Minister's Prime 
Minister,” as Mr. Horace Hutchinson, who edits the 
volume, happily calls him, the Cabinet, with its strange 
team of strong but ill-assorted characters, would have come 
to grief even earlier than it did. His time was largely spent 
in listening to the complaints that they made against one 
another and in inducing them to tear up letters of resigna- 
tion or remonstrance addressed to their Chief. It must 
have been no easy task to reconcile the ways of Harcourt 


to Bosebery and vice versa. Lest anyone should be de- 
terred, however, from reading the volume by imagining 
that it is a mere richauff6 of stale politics let me hasten 
to say that it is spiced with plenty of the good stories of 
which Sir Algernon was an ardent collector. I liked best 
that of the American lady who wrote that on her visit to 
England she desired to hear everything musical, and parti- 
cularly the European Concert — if it was the sort of thing 
she could take her daughter to. 

^ I remember that Eousseau remarked, after a delightful 
piece of garrulity about the raspberries under his school- 
room window, “ I know that the reader does not particu- 
larly want to hear all this, but I myself particularly want 
to tell it him; ” and I cannot help thinking what an excel- 
lent motto this would have made for the title-page of Mr. 
Stephen McKenna’s Soliloquy (Hutchinson). His heroine, 
Marion Shelley, the successful hostess of “ the last of the 
London salons,” feels the old Jean-Jacques need for self- 
expression as she lies resentfully dying at the house of 
her- youngest sister ; and, though her inUrieur d^voile is 
garnished with nothing so pleasant as raspberries, she is 
quite as insistent as Eousseau on her right to show it you. 
I must say I experienced not a little of the aversion of his 
imaginary reader at being presented with this able picture 
of meanness and sensuality. But I will say this for 
Marion, as opposed to her Genevan predecessor, that she 
never blames “ Society ” for a single one of her lapses ; 
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though the environment she encounters on the academic 
fringes of Oxford and Cambridge, where she is born and 
bred ; in the literary circles of Chelsea, to which she aspires 
by marriage; and among the political luminaries of her 
final period of widowhood, might — if I may credit Mr. 
McKenna's suggestion of its palfcry vileness — have ac- 
counted for any crime in the Decalogue. 

The evident enjoyment with which Mr. St. Loe Steachey 
wrote his “ subjective autobiography,” The Ad'oentiire of 
Living (Hoddee and Stoughton), communicates itself to 
the reader. The good fortune which led him when just 
down from Balliol (where apparently the Master, Jowett, 
and the authorities regarded 
him as a too precocious per- 
son, who needed to be snubbed) 
into regular work for The 
Sjjectator, and in an extra- 
ordinarily short time to being 
editor and proprietor, was not 
just luck but due to sound 
talent, hard work and a stead- 
fast seriousness which has 
never deserted him or his 
paper; indeed, one occasionally 
lifts eyebrows of inquiry as to 
whether a little more humour 
wouldn’t occasionally be wel- 
come. But humour isn’t every- 
thing, and can readily be sacri- 
ficed by such a type in favour 
of a record of good work accom- 
plished as a journalist-poli- 
tician, of independence pre- 
served and professional ideals 
not lowered, of counsels of 
great men shared, of worthy 
and not always popular causes 
championed, and in fine of a 
torch handed on from a family 
with a great idea of public 
service, and held aloft and 
unquenched, Needless to say 
politics and politicians occupy 
most of the space left after 
a painstaking effort of the 
autobiographer to give a full 
account of his development 
and a reason for his faith in 
the particular brand of aristo- 
democracy which he favours. 

Mr. Steachey, by self-denying ordinance, says little of the 
living : and of the dead gives most space to “ five great men ” 
— Lord Cromee, Colonel John Hay, Mr. Eoosevelt, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, and the late Duke of Devonshire, 

The Black Gang (Hoddee and Stoughton) is “ Sapper’s ” 
'*new Bull-dog Drummond Novel,” and, as the hero is still 
alive and going stronger than ever at the end of it, I do 
not think that his admirers have any cause to fear that 
they have heard the last of him. Some of us may con- 
ceivably be sorry that so excellent a writer as Sapper ” 
should spend himself on sensational fiction, but there is no 
question that he gets a good return for his spending. Here 
we have the Black Gang, under the leadership of the 
wonderful Hugh dealing drastically with various people 
whose room in any well-ordered country would be pre- 
ferable to their company. More than once the director of 
these lawless, though beneficial, operations is at the point 



" \ 


“Mrs. ’Arris, I say nothin’ about your Alp copyin’ 
MY Percy’s sums at school; but what gets my back up 

IS YOUR boy HITTIN’ ’IM WHEN THE ANSWER AIN’t RIGHT.” 


of death — on one occasion, indeed, he closed his eyes and 
waited for the fatal blow to fall — but, as I have already 
said, he is still extant. In the matter of lives a popular 
hero of sensational fiction can assuredly give points to 
a cat ; which is all to the good when he happens to be as 
engaging a figure as Drummond, 

Miss M. Hamilton, in Anne Against the World (Huest 
AND Blackett), has given us a fine and sympathetic study 
of an old lady to whom the upheaval caused by the War 
brought nothing but pain and perplexity. To me the 
appealing figure in this story is not Anne, but her mother, 
Mrs, Bruce, Circumstances were pitilessly against Anne\ 

she had a weak-willed brother, 
a thoroughly immoral sister- 
in-law and a young sister who, 
owing to the War, had won a 
ruinous freedom ; add to this 
that she was in love with a 
married man who did not be- 
long to her class. She was 
indeed “ up against it ” if ever 
a woman was. But although 
her fight interested me I was 
never fiercely keen that she 
should win it. She lacked, as 
doubtless she was intended to 
lack, the qualities that enlist 
whole-hearted sympathy. In 
the end she says to her mother, 
*‘I believe you are the most 
modern of us all — in the right 
way.” Miss Hamilton cannot 
justly be accused of being 
didactic, but her story does 
sound a note of warning to 
those of us who are reasonable 
enough to listen to it. 

Lovers of the late Arthur 
Eckeesley’s work will wel- 
come the appearance of Odds 
a7id Ends of a Learned Clerk 
(Lane), a collection of his inci- 
dental contributions to Ptmch, 
together with two articles that 
he wrote for The Monthly 
Register, and three of his 
short plays that have been 
performed in public. The loyal 
service he rendered to Punch 
consisted chiefly of anonymous work as a reviewer ; he 
was for many years the chief of “Mr. Punch’s Staff of 
Learned Clerks.” The articles reproduced in this book — 
“ fugitive ” only in the sense that they are light as feathers 
— reveal other qualities beside the gentleness and wisdom 
which characterised his reviews. With the same freedom 
from malice they are marked by a delicate and unassertive 
humour and by an indefinable charm only to. be found in 
those whose natures have never lost the spell of childhood. 
A delightful picture of the man himself is given in a fore- 
word by his devoted friend, Mr. Desmond Coke. 

“ Eemember to put yoTir clock back an hour before you retire for 
the night on Saturday ; if you forget you stand a good chance of 
being late for church on Sunday .” — Scots Paper, 

A Scots reader, who thought he would take this good chance 
and was an hour too soon, wants to know if he has a case 
against the paper for compensation. 
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“ What x\bout Turkish Atrocities ? 
asks a contemporary headline. We 
will say at once that we never smoke 
them. 

“Lenin’s sister Mary,” according to 
The Daily Telegraph, “has kept the 
Bolshevik leader from discussingpolitics 
for some time.” Mary seems to have 
the right idea, ,, 

Carpentier, in the words of a^ 
sporting writer, “ is arranging a * come- 
back.’ ” Our income-tax collector gets 
funny notions like that too. 

With reference to a French author- 
ess’s translation of a poem by Brown- 
ing Mr. Edmund Gosse writes, “ Mme. 
Duclaux closes with it and, I think, 
throws it like a perfect 
Carpentier.” In our 
opinion these asper- 
sions on Caepentier’s 
fairness are overdone. 

A correspondent in 
the daily Press states 
that the natives on the 
Gold Coast have worn 
“ plus fours ” for many 
years. The mystery 
attached to the origin 
of this barbaric garment 
is now, we hope, defin- 
itely cleared up. 

“ At this moment we 
are liked by no nation 
in the world,” says an 
evening paper. There 
seems to be nothing for 
it but to go into the 
garden (preferably at Chequers) and 
eat worms. 

We hear on good authority that dur- 
ing the spell of fine weather enjoyed 
last week a well-known daily paper 
almost heard the cuckoo for next year. 

The skeleton of a camel recently un- 
earthed in Nebraska is believed to be 
two and a half million years old. But 
not by us. 

There is a persistent rumour that 
upon entering his Club the other day 
Sir George Younger absent-mindedly 
ordered a small Conservative split. 

An American society proposes to erect 
a statue to Mr. Pussyfoot Johnson, 
Eetribution was bound to fall upon him 
sooner or later. .. 

“ Once get a start,” says Sir Edgar 


Mackay Edgar, “ and the present 
trickle of trade will become like a Scot- 
tish river in spate.” Well, let it. 

Mr. G. Perkins, of Ilford, has written 
to The Daily Express to say that he 
has never tasted a really good cup of 
coffee in England. The remarkable 
thing is that he should have kept us so 
long in ignorance of this. 

The trouble with the modern dance 
is that, by the time you have learned 
it, it isn’t, 

According to a contemporary a cer- 
tain explorer is planning a return to 
civilisation from the trackless wilds of 
the frozen North. Some men never 
know when they are well off. 

A Swedish explorer says he prefers 


to travel amongst vegetarian tribes. 
We appreciate this preference. We 
too are reluctant to move in cannibal- 
istic circles. 

There is to be no Drury Lane panto- 
mime this winter. Yet another reason 
why we must have a General Election. 

An American artist in London is 
exhibiting dry point portraits of the 
men who attended the Washington 
Conference. Dry point seems to be the 
appropriate medium. 

A Mexican school-boy nine years of 
age recently fired a revolver at his 
headmaster. We understand that a 
repetition of this conduct will result in 
his being sent down at least three 
places in his class. 

“ Does betting pay ? ” asks a Sunday 
paper. We can only say that we have 


seen bookmakers who seemed to be 
scraping a livelihood out of it. 

We are reminded that one of the 
most ardent Yenizelists in this country 
is Mr. T. P, O’Connor. He is under- 
stood to be reluctant to believe that 
the Greater Greece venture is sunk 
without a Thrace. i . 

M. Venizelos has accepted the post 
of Greek Ambassador to Western 
Europe; This is regarded as quite 
one of the plums of the Diplomatic 
profession. 

With reference to our last week’s 
paragraph about the marimbaphone, a 
Mexican musical instrument which 
derives its peculiar tone from being 
played over water treated with alcohol, 
we are informed that it is illegal to play 
it in the United States 
without a doctor’s cer- 
tificate. 

It seems that thick 
eyebrows are out of 
fashion, and those who 
possess them are hav- 
ing them plucked. Mr. 
George Eobey’s reap- 
pearance is awaited 
with special interest. 

>!c sis 
sis 

Burglars at Folke- 
stone were caught red- 
handed by the police 
through getting drunk 
on champagne. A de- 
plorable example of 
crime leading to intem- 
perance. 

The Eugby Union, we 
note, has adopted a new rule with re- 
gard to the “ loose head.” Conservative 
footballers will regret the abolition of 
the custom by which it was retained 
as a trophy by the player who pulled 
it off. 5|. 

A contemporary reports a Socialist 
orator as saying that what his party 
demands is the world for the workers. 
It is significant of increasing reason- 
ableness that nothing was said about 
the moon. 

Our OjBficial Mother-Tongue. 

Copy of an inscription on bottles of 
black ink supplied by the Government 
Stationery Department, India : — 

“Jhonson’s Black Writing Fluid. 

Shako When Take 

This ink writes beautiful Black neither it 
spreads on the face of paper nor it peniterates 
or spoils the nibs, it is specially useful for the 
valuable documents and registeration etc. The 
cimioal anlyser, of Bombay, 'passes his good 
view,for this- ink.” 



“Look here — of course we want plenty op snap in the titles op a he 
Historic Lovers Series. ‘Antony and Cleo’ was all. right, but ‘Dante 
AND Trixie ’ is going a bit too far.” 


VOL. CLXIII. 


R 
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BABBLE OF BABYLON. 

{By OUT Fleet Street Flaneur) 

If all I hear is true, 'the Prits"Ce of Wales, in electing 
to establish his winter quarters in the Badminton country, 
has become the innocent cause of a serious derangement of 
the balance of the hunting ^vorld. 

It is, of course, well known that anything capable of 
being used as a hunting-box within reach of the Duke of 
Beaufort’s pack could have been let over and over again, 
and I am told that in many cases, such is the camaraderie 
of the hunting-field, three or four tenants have arranged 
to squeeze in where the accommodation is barely sufficient : 
for one, even with the improvisation of temporary stabling 
out of greenhouses and bicycle-sheds. 

Naturally this congestion in the West has its correspond- 
ingeffect in the depletion of theMidlands, where more than 
one M.F.H., already hard put to it to make ends meet, 
is in despair at the defection of many expected subscribers. 

Various plans to recapture the patronage of the floating 
population have been put forward. In one Hunt in the 
Shires, which I am not at liberty to name, the suggestion 
of a series of fancy-dress meets is under consideration ; in 
another, the Committee is said to favour a scheme of insur- 
ance, covering horse and rider, in return for a slightly in- 
creased subscription. At all events it is generally recog- 
nised that in these times it is necessary to hold out other 
inducements than the mere sport. 

* * * * 

One of the most remarkable eflects of the Near Eastern 
crisis has been the acceleration of London’s so-called Little 
Season owing to the curtailment of the leave of absence of 
the members of the Corps Diplomatique. 

At Nero’s last evening I ran across one of the “ livest ” 
of the latter in the person of the widely-known and popular 
“ Pogo ” Corusco, of the Illyrian Legation, from whom I 
was reassured to gather that he was but voicing the spirit 
of his country in declaring that, in the deplorable event of 
a Balkan explosion, nothing was further from his wishes 
than a rupture with Great Britain. 

The same sentiment was warmly expressed to me by his 
companion of the moment, Captain Ohok, the Ruritanian 
Military Attach^. And indeed, when I observed the two 
amicably discussing cocktails together, I was comforted to 
think that the frontier “incidents,” which there has been 
an attempt to magnify in certain quarters, are not taken 
very seriously by their respective Governments. 

^ ^ 

It is astonishing how many an inkling of international 
affairs may be obtained by intelligent observation of the 
guests at those cosmopolitan resorts, the Eritz and the 
Carl. It is true that inquiries for the much-discussed but 
elusive Sir Cyril Bazaritch at each of them have been met 
with mysterious evasion; but I am given to understand 
that the suites of rooms which he maintains at both are so 
often occupied simultaneously by twm of the many doubles 
he employs that the management are never quite sure 
whether he is really there himself or not. - - 

Among the noteworthy sojourners to be seen just now 
at the first-named caravanserai are the Sheik Aladdin Ben 
Jshmael, who is combining a pleasure trip with business 
connected with the promotion of an Angio-Arabian Date 
Trust, and Mr. Paul Revere Wein graft, the Americap rum- 
I runner king. 

The latter’s fortune is estimated at an incredible number 
of millions, and his present mission is reputed to be to 
investigate and, if possible, improve the prospects of Pro- 
hibition in this country, in accordance wdth his maxim 
that Pussyfoot and the IBootleggers go hand-in-hand. 


Apparently London is in a fair way to clear herself of 
the reproach of being the City of Dreadful Luncheon-time. 
At any rate the management of the Cricadero has taken a 
big step in that direction by engaging The Mid-day Sillies 
for the enlivenment of this often rather solemn meal. 

The jprincipal feature of this development of the cabaret 
system is, of course, the singing of Mavis d’Avis and her 
Beauty Chorus of Midinettes ; and their catchy song, “ Noon- 
struck,” is already being hummed by everybody who has 
eaten in time to it, including myself. 

It is satisfactory to know that those whose business is 
the brightening of London are beginning to realise that, 
though it may not be possible to turn night into day yet 
awhile, the next best thing is to turn day into night. 

IN DEFENCE OF THE BADGER. 

[On the grounds, first, that he is useful in the matter of his menu, 
and, secondly, in the interests of science, a correspondent of a Daily 
Paper puts in a plea for the Badger [Males vulgaris)^ which is being 
gradually exterminated.] 

Attend to me, good Nimrods all, the while his cause I 
plead, 

A vulgar little quadruped of British birth and breed ; 

For, though of hunted creatures he is possibly the least, 
The Badger, so I gather, is a useful little beast. 

They say he’s disappearing from the haunts of dogs and 
men, 

And, should he one day vanish, we shall ’want him back 
again ; 

They hint the harm he ’s doing is nothing to the good, 
Mainly through what he fancies in the matter of his food. 

He ’s fond of small four-footed things that multiply apace ; 
Bids the dull snail be careful ; keeps the frog tribe in its 
place ; 

And luckless will the wasp-nest be he catches unaware, 

For such contains the daintiest of all his dainty fare. 

Scientists too, they tell me, are on the Badger’s side ; 

He still can teach us lessons if we ’re not too puffed with 
pride ; 

Reprieve, then, I beseech you, from the dachshund and the 
knife 

This modest representative of Britain’s savage life. 

Rightly we call him “ vulgar ” ; yet may my humble lute 
Succeed in elevating his rather low repute ; 

For, though the gorgonzola owns him master, I admit. 

Old Meles is no shirker, Sirs, but does his little bit. 

Second Thoughts of a Conscientious Sub -Editor. 

“A hen belonging to Mr. Charles Brooks, of the George and 
Dragon Hotel, Acton, laid an egg weighing S^oz., and 4in. in length. 

A hen belonging to .the licensee of the George and Dragon 
Hotel, Acton, has laid an egg weighing 3^oz. and nearly 4in. long.” 

Evening Paper, 

“ Some of the delegates to. the League of Nations at Geneva 
must have recalled days at Lords’ and the Oval yesterday when 
the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar (Banjitsinhji) shouted ‘Yes!’ in 
the stentorian voice in which he would have yelled" ‘ How ’s retail 
price at 7d. per quart. ’ ’’—DaiZ?/ Paper. 

Mr. Punch, although a close observer of His Highness’s 
style, confesses that this idiosyncrasy had hitherto escaped 
his notice. 

From .an Indian perfumer’s catalogue : — 

“ Otto.— A few drops to handkerchief or clothes make joyful smell 
on all sides. After a time, changes its varieties of smell, used for a 
day lasts for many days.” 

The next time we wish to breathe this joyous atmosphere 
we shall come earlier. ' 



DEY HUMOUE. 

Statue of Liberty. “WHO GOES THEEE?” 

Captain of SS. Alcomolic. “E’EIEND, WITH BOTTLE.’" 

Statue of Liberty. “ PASS, EEIEND ! HALT, BOTTLE ! "" 

[Acting on tEe opinion of l\Ir. Daugheety, Attorney-General, the U.S. Government has decided that foreign vessels with 
liquor aboard shall be prohibited from entering American ports.] 
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Exuherant Stranger (attracted by child as he passes), “ Good morning, my. little dear*’* 
Child, “Mum, do we know this man?’* 


NEVER AGAIN; 

Or, People I Don’t Play Golf with 
Twice, ^ 

IV. 

To be more accurate, Budd and Win- 
tbrop are People Nobody Plays Golf 
With Ever, for they are members of 
that notorious class of loafer, the Club- 
House Golfer, and he is a stout fellow 
who can drag them round the course 
even once. 

And yet one shouldnot laugh at tliem, 
for, poor devils, they have the cruellest 
luck. Whenever Budd and Winthrop 
come down to the club it rains, or, 
rather, whenever Budd and Winthrop 
come down to the club-house it is rain- 
ing. People call them the Club Baro- 
meters, And if they have the luck to 
strike a fine day ten to one Budd has 
strained his shoulder, and Winthrop 
has just a touch of sciatica, and both 
of them are mere cripples as far as golf 
is concerned. 

Eough luck, old fellow,” says 
everyone. 

“ Bough luck it is,” says Budd, look- 
ing out wistfully to the first tee, 

“ Well, there ’s nothing for it but 
bridge, I suppose,” sighs Winthrop. j 

“No use grumbling,” says Budd| 


bravely. ^ “Good-bye, old chap ; play 
well — wish I was coming with you. 
What ’s yours, Winthrop ? ” 

“ Mine-’s a gin-and- bitters, old boy.” 

And there we shall find them, patient, 
uncomplaining, when we come back 
from our round. Perhaps they have 
been able to get a bridge four together, 
or maybe potter about the billiard table 
with the help of a stick and a gin or 
two ; or perhaps they have just snatched 
a little sleep in the reading-room. Any- 
how, they don’t go moaning about, 
cursing their luck, though you can see 
that tliey are fretting &eir souls out 
inwardly, longing to be away in the 
free fresh air. 

No, they just keep a stiff 'upper lip 
and make pleasant conversation . For 
naturally, if there is any scandal going 
about, these two fellows have the pick 
of it. If there is one man who knows 
the whole truth about the Mrs. Loam’s 
dog episode, and can tell you the pre- 
cise terms in which Mrs. Loam insulted 
the secretary, it is Budd. And if there 
is a man living who can tell you the 
exact words in which the secretary 
made hiainfamous attack on Mrs. Loam 
it is Winthrop. 

Bach of them has a man at bay in a 
corner now, and you can hear frag- 


ments of the whole truth leaking across 
the room from two sides. 

“ What exactly happened was this,” 
says Budd in a confidential bellow. 
“ The dog . . . the secretary . . . the 
dog. , . , Then this woman said . , . 
What he said. . . , Then that mangy 
hound. . . .” 

“ Budd knows nothing about it,” 
whispers Winthrop like a fog-horn. 
“What happened was this . . . Miss 
Wiggle told me, and she was there. 

The dog What’s that? . . . Well, 

if you insist. . . . Thanks, a gin-and- 
bitters, ... It ’s a nice dog, and she ’s 
a nice woman. ... A widow, yes. . . . 
But old Fiddle-flick said. . . . Damned 
rude, I call it. . . . And all she said 
was. . . . Meanwhile the dog. . . .” 

After that, if we behave nicely, Budd 
will get out his bag of clubs and tell us 
about them. For Budd has belonged 
to many golf clubs in his time, and, 
though no man can remember when he 
actually played a full round here, we 
know that in the past he has played 
many strange and glorious matches. 

You can tell that from the number 
of clubs he possesses — such forests of 
drivers and brassies, such an armoury 
of irons and niblicks and mashie- 
niblicks, besides all sorts of weird un- 
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Mistress. “I want you to continue to look after the catering, Mary, and I 

SHALL GIVE YOU AN EXTRA SEVEN SHILLINGS A MONTH, SO THAT IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO BE HONEST.” 

Mary. “Before I agree, Mum, I must just do a bit of arithmetic to see 
’ ow IT WORKS out.” 


I natural hybrids at which the imagina- 
I tion boggles — gweeks, sniggers and 
j drafties, driving-niblicks and putting- 
! mashies (most of them illegal), and one 
I hideous aluminium instrument with a 
twisted shaft which he calls a baffoon. 

“ With that putter,” says Budd, 
fondling it affectionately, “ I holed the 
winning putt in the Boxburgh Cham- 
pionship. This driver — ah ! ” and, rising 
shakily to his feet, he makes a few 
sentimental swings with it. “'With 
this driver I carried the Precipice at 
Alpville in a snowstorm in 1910. Lord 
Bilberry gave me that cleek. That 
baffoon — did I ever tell you. how I got 
that baffoon? ” 

No one speaks. We wait with breath- 
less interest. For Budd has never yet 
acquired that club twice in the same 
way. One day we fear that his imagi- 
nation will give out and we shall go 
back to the old story of the curate who 
drowned himself in a water-hazard after 
Budd had beaten him 10 and 8, and left 
Budd the club in his will. 

“King Edw^aed VTI. gave me that 
club when he was Prince of W^’ales,” 
says Budd, “ in exchange for a cigar. 
We were playing at Yokohama,*’ he 
•adds, to make things quite clear. 

We breathe again. 

W^inthrop, I admit, is often dis- 
covered strolling about outside the 
club-house with a putter or a mashie 
in his hand. No doubt you have seen 
those young men in riding-breeches 
who perambulate the streets of Oxford 
and Cambridge, slapping their gg^iters 
with a whip, and obviously proceeding to 
or from a horse, though they are never 
actually detected on a horse. But 
Winthrop is not as they. And often, 
if the weather and the sciatica are not 
too bad, he does a little quiet putting- 
practice with a dozen balls or so on the 
second green, which is just under the 
lee of the bar. People keep playing the 
hole, of course, and then he has to stop 
putting and push his dozen balls away, 
which is vexing; but he looks a fine 
figure of a golfer as he stands there 
leaning on his putter in his balloon-like 
breeches, smoking his Dormie pipe. 

“Not playing to-day, Winthrop?” 
one says. 

“ No, not to-day, old fellow,” he says 
sadly. But one feels that it won’t be 
h%s fault if he doesn’t play to-morrow. 

And once I actually began af round 
with Budd. What a scene it was! 
What a reckless buying of balls ; what 
careful study of the weather forecasts ; 
what eyeing of the cloudy skies ! Budd 
was anxious, and Budd is a superb 
weather prophet. A great cheer went 
up from the members as Budd stepped 
off the first tee on to .the Long Trail. 
I won the second hole, and was one up 


and sixteen to play. Budd felt a little 
faint, and had to drop into the club- 
house for a small restorative. At the 
fifth a hired man met him by arrange- 
ment wHli a gin-and-gingerbeer. I was 
now three up. At the eighth it was 
tea-time, and we stopped and had a 
hearty meal at the Farm. Budd played 
the next hole gallantly in tw'elve. The 
next was the Mountain Hole, and Budd 
took a good puli at hisfiask. Then he 
took a good look at the sky. 

“ Eain !” he said, with a fearful oath. 
“ Just my luck ! ” 

Sure enough a drizzle began. Great 
drops of moisture fell pitilessly on our 


exposed faces. “ Let ^s run for it,” said 
Budd. And run we did. 

A groan of sympathy went up as we 
re-entered the club-house. Poor old 
Budd’s usual luck. Bobbed of his 
round again. A. P. H, 

“A cGi'taiii firm sends out its delivery carts 
with this printed notice showing prominently : 

‘ Our carts before your door means that you 
pay your bills.’ ” — Evening Eajyer. 

A correspondent proposes to invite the 
firm to send a cart to stand before his 
door, so that he may have a photo- 
graph taken to convince his tailor that 
he is under a misapprehension. 
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OUR ANTI-BRITISH PRESS. 

An Elementary Guide to its Activities and the 

CONSEQUENT MENACE TO THE ENTENTE. 

Cljarattos of gial0gu£. 

A Pupil {loitli the average intelUge7ice of the 
Man in the Street). 

A Teacher {attached to 7io ^political party). 

Pupil, Why did the Erench desert us at Chanak? 

Teacher. Hush, hush ! We are not supposed to say 
things like that about the Erench. Sir George Younger 
recently hinted that they had “ let us down,” and was very 
solemnly rebuked in The Times. You ’re always allowed 
to say that England has been let down by its own Govern- 
ment, but you mustn’t say that the French have let us 
down. The Erench never “ desert ” us. They “ withdraw 
their contingent.” 

Pupil. But wouldn’t the French have called it desertion 
if we had done the same sort of thing to them ? 

Teacher. Certainly. If, for instance, they had done some- 
thing about the reparations without consulting us, and we 
had “ withdrawn our contingent ” from the Ehine, they 
would have cried, “ Per fide Albion ” But we should never 
be allowed to talk like that. 

Pupil, Then the French weren’t afraid of making the 
British Press angry ? 

Teacher. Of course not. A certain section of it — the 
anti-British Press — treated the French withdrawal from 
Chanak as a natural answer to Mr. Lloyd George’s action. 

Pupil. W^hat had he done? 

Teacher. He had allowed a semi-ofiBcial statement on the 
Turkish peril to be published without consulting the French. 

Pupil. Was that a very dreadful thing to do? 

Teacher, It was an indiscretion, but quite innocent as 
compared with the original cause of all the present trouble 
— I refer to the independent pact which the French made 
with the Kemalists at Angora. It served, however, as a 
sufficient justification, in the opinion of our anti-British 
Press, for any conduct on the part of the French. 

Pupil, Do you mean that France can do anything she 
chooses and still have the support of our Press ? 

Teacher, Of our anti-British papers. It doesn’t seem to 
matter to them how much she hurts England so long as she 
humiliates the Prime Minister of England. This consti- 
tutes the greatest peril for the Entente, a peril deplored by 
all honest upholders of a true and not a one-sided under- 
standing. If the French thought that they could always 
count on the support of the anti-LLOYD-GEORGE Press, 
they might one day go a step too far and do something 
impossible, and that would be the end of the Entente. 

Pupil. Did any of our papers really want us to run 
away from the Kemalists ? 

Teacher. It looked like it. Some of them wanted us at 
all costs to go hand-in-hand with our Allies. This meant — if 
it meant anything logical — that, supposing the French 
were for allowing the Kemalists, flushed with victory and 
massacre, to run loose through the territory made neutral 
by the Allies, sweep across the Straits and set the Balkans 
ablaze, we were to adopt the same policy. 

Pupil. Would that have been a good arrangement? 

Teache7\ Well, one of the arguments was that, if we 
stood firm when the Kemalists invaded the neutral zone, 
we should annoy our Moslem fellow-subjects. 

Pupil. Why? 

Teacher. Because they call the Sultan of Turkey their 
Caliph, the Head of their Faith. 

Pupil. But Kemal isn’t the Sultan, is he ? 

Teacher. No; he is a rebel against the Sultan. 


Pupil. Why should the Moslems be annoyed at our resist- 
ing the Sultan’s enemy ? I don’t understand. 

Teacher. Nor do I ; nor they. 

Pupil. Would they have been pleased with us if we had 
run away from the Kemalists ? 

Teacher. No; they would have despised us. They would 
have said that the East had put the fear of Allah into the 
West. 

Pupil Would that have been better for us ? 

Teacher. On the contrary, their contempt would be far 
worse than their annoyance. 

Pupil. Have the Kemalists any other friends besides 
the Moslems and our anti-British Press ? 

Teacher. Yes ; they have the French, who supplied them 
with munitions. If the Turks had attacked us it would 
have been with French 75’s. And they have the Bol- 
shevists and the Germans. 

Pupil. Do they all love one another ? 

Teacher. Well, it’s a very curious combination. The 
Moslems hate the Bolshevists, and so do the French; 
and the French aren’t really very fond of the Germans. As 
for our anti-British papers, they have to put up with just 
any company if it helps them towards the object nearest 
to their hearts — the downfall of the Coalition and of Mr. 
Lloyd George in particular. 

Pupil. But the anti-Coalition Press isn’t all of it anti- 
British, is it ? 

Teacher. Oh, no. Here, for example, is a very candid state- 
ment by the Near East Correspondent of The Times, who 
cabled during the crisis: ‘‘There is little doubt that the 
Kemalist advance to Erenkeui is the result of the with- 
drawal of the French and Italian contingents from the 
neutral zone. The consequence of the failure of our Allies 
to support us might have been, and may yet be, serious. . . . 
French and Italian officers have in many cases expressed 
regret that their Governments did not permit their chiefs 
to give Sir Charles Harington the same ungrudging 
support, moral and material, which he gave them when 
the Greek army threatened Constantinople,” 

Pupil. What would you have done if you had been in 
the Prime Minister's place ? 

Teacher. I hope that I should have recognised that I had 
made some bad errors of tact and judgment in my time, 
notably while usurping the functions of the Foreign Office. 
But I should also have done what he did and taken all 
necessary precautions in defence of the freedom of the 
Straits. And so would anybody else who didn’t want this 
same Press howling at him for surrendering the fruits of our 
sacrifice and dishonouring our dead. For your “ Stop- 
the-War” Press, which seems to advocate Peace-at-any- 
price, is only anti-British out of spite to Mr. Lloyd George. 
It was pro-British once, and it would be pro-British 
again if that did not mean that it would have to stop abus- 
ing him. 

Fortunately the British public is not such a fool as it looks, 
and it has long recognised that almost every political argu- 
ment employed by these papers is vitiated beforehand by 
their venomous hatred of the Premier, 

Pupil. One more question. Do you think the Entente 
has been saved ? 

Teacher. Yes, for the time being, thanks to Lord Curzon, 
whom a certain anti-Government newspaper found unfit to 
represent us at Washington. ‘ Thanks, too, to the candour 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s letter, published at a moment when 
candour was badly wanted. And I think that, if the same 
frankness were shown by other responsible statesmen of 
all parties, then, despite the activities of our anti-British 
Press, the permanent preservation of the Entente would 
be assured. Inner Temple. 
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THE PACKING-CASE. 





Hullo ! what an exciting looking case 
you’ve got there.” 

“Yes; I’ve ” 



“Oh, but I insist.” 
“Yes; but I’ve ” 



“It’s a pleasure.” 

“Yes, I know; but I’ve ” 


“Let me help to unpack it.” 
“Oh, no; I’ve ” 




‘You’ve no idea how easy it is.” 

Oh, yes, I HAVE. You see, I’ve 
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VAN TROMP AGAIN. 

They all do it, of course — dramatists, 
ex-governors, divines. You see them 
rushing blindly into the arena of inter- 
national affairs, and getting heated and 
angry and covered with dust. But who 
would have suspected Van Tromp — 
Van Tromp the bulb-farmer, Van Tromp 
of the flowers ? He seemed to live in 
another and more delicate world than 
this — 

Reserved and austere, 

As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot.” 

Only for bergamot one ought to read 
“tulip-pot” or “tulippot,” as I feel 
pretty certain Van Tromp would have 
written it. 

I must confess then 
that it was a sad blow 
to me when I received 
from a correspondent a 
copy of Van Tromp’s 
last brochure, a publica- 
tion w’hich proves only 
too clearly that he has 
been bitten, like the 
rest, with this awful 
mania for settling the 
quarrels of the world. 

His very first sentence 
is ominous. 

“Say it with 
Flowers,” he writes 
(like that) at the begin- 
ning of his opening 
essay. Now this is a 
beautiful phrase, but it 
is not English and it is 
not Dutch. It is Ameri- 
can. It threatens the 
debatable cosmopolitan 
musings that are to 
come. Van Tromp may, 
of course, have relations 
in New England, where many of the 
proudest families are of Dutch descent. 
But, alas ! he has little reason to love 
them just now. “ Say it with flowers ’ 
must have been written in a vein of the 
deepest sarcasm, for presently we read — 

“ Now is the time to order your Hardy 
Perennials. We have two million 
clumps for the U.S.A., which are not 
allowed to be imported there and which 
we therefore offer direct to the British 
gardens far beyond cost of cultivation.” 

This is the bitter thing, the spur that 
has goaded Van Tromp to his lectures 
on Weltpolitik, 

“Dear Sir/Madam,” he writes, “about 
a year ago, when we took the liberty 
to submit to you our annual bulblist, 
we WTote : ‘ What the world now wants 
is : deeds — words, words have been used 
aheady — too many.' Indeed at present 
there are many millions of earnestly 
thinking people in Europe still more 


asking, * W^atchman, what of the night ? ' 
and without any doubt every really 
thinking human being has heartily 
praised the great British initiative of 
the Genoa and Hague -assembly of 
nations, and is watching and praying 
for happy results.” 

There’s a nasty dig at the anti- 
Coalitionists for you. 

“As to the Dutch bulbgrowers, 
whether the repljnvill be, ‘ the morning 
comes,' this will again entirely depend 
onBritish bulborders. Of Europe, Great 
Britain is the only country whose 
money can pay for bulbs. Will you 
kindly do your bit ? ” 

The morning, let me hasten to assure 
Van Tromp, will come for us all. The 
“ Genoa and Hague- assembly of na- 



Tke Man, “ Really 1 ’m suepeisel at youe opening anothee account 
WHEN WE ’he having SO MUCH TEOUBLB TO PAY THE OLD ONES.” 


The Woman, 
CEEDITOES.” 


“So that’s all the THANHS I GET POE FINDING YOU NEW 


tions ” may be a little out of date, and 
the Near East crisis may have obscured 
it, but Mr. Lloyd George will have 
seen the sunrise, if not over the Welsh 
hills, then over the Town Hall at Man- 
chester. Let there be no fear of that. 

“ To get out of the general muddle,” 
Vp Tromp goes on, “be sure every 
wise statesman is carefully watching 
the British great financial policy, and 
its tremendous success, and please do 
not say floY7ers are altogether articles 
of luxury, for what would life be with- 
out LOVE, and what would it be without 
flowers?” 

What, indeed. Yet not, mark you, 
everybody’s flowers. 

“To make life worth living, prices 
must go down, and our great success 
undoubtedly has been caused by our 
cutting down prices as low as we dare 
say to remain < The Anti- Waste Can- , 
DIDATE * for your bulborder.” | 


How are your bulborders this morn- 
ing ? It is America, as I say, who has 
incited Van Tromp to this outburst, 
with her ban on imported blubs, and it 
rankles in Van Tromp’s bosom, rankles 
deep. True, every now and then we catch 
glimpses of the old fanciful enthusiast, 
as when he says, “Daffodils are so 
beauteous and so graceful that their 
golden and silver coloured flowers as 
they bend before the breeze or stand 
erect and dazzling in the early spring 
sun, claim universal admiration.” 

Or of snowdrops : — 

“ Plant them ... in woods, under 
trees, amongst the grass, in short, every- 
where, where they can stop for years. 
Only plant and tend them ever so little 
and they come up and flourish and show 
their bright and cheery 
faces every new God 
given spring for many 
years. 

Packets of 10,000 1,000 

160 /- 18 /-” 

Poetry is still in his 
blood : — 

“ Is it not delightful 
vyhen in February the 
first crocuses appear, 
ringing in the ever wel- 
come spring. . . . Cus- 
tomers who did never 
purchase one of these 
ideal collections we re- 
spectfully invite to 
make a trial now,” 

If winter comes 

Nor has domestic 
tenderness and the de- 
sire to communicate ifc 
deserted him, for under 
a rather faded photo- 
graph we read: — 

“This is Paul Van 
Tromp junior, introduced on the hands 
of his mother. When being photo- 
graphed really standing on mothe^^'s 
hand he preferred to keep his right 
hand free to protect himself from falling 
(look how he sticks to his trousers) in- 
stead of showing you his bouquet of 
Darwin Tulips.” 

But the canker remains, eating 
always at the heart of the bulb. 

“ Have not wie to be grateful in these 
economical bad times if we succeed to 
keep things going, viz., make a living, 
pay our men out of our beautiful pro- 
fession ? ” 

It is all x^merica’s fault. They have 
prohibited peonies, they have proscribed 
dwarf roses, they have turned back the 
Glory of Leiden, immense trumpet and 
perianth, deep yellow, most beautiful, 
and the Incomparable Pallidus, double 
yellow (butter and eggs). 

But the morning will come. 
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I am the happy possessor of a garden 
about six feet square, and I shall attend 
to my bulborder to-morrow. What 
really encourages me is Van Tromp’s 
thoughtful note at the end : — 

“ Money back in full if your neigh- 
bour has bigger bulbs than those offered 
in this collection. They are monstrous 
big bulbs, the pick out of millions.” 

We never get an offer like that from 
our politicians. Evoe. 

The Rescuer. 

“Nurse, exp., disengaged, can take baby 
from the finishing machinery.” 

MancUeste?' Fape?'. 

“A hedgehog crossing Fortune Green Boad, 
N.W., near the Hampstead Cemetery, was run 
over by an omnibus and killed. ” — Daily Paj^er. 

That ’ll learn it to be a road-hog. 

“ The memorial window, which is emblem- 
atic of the conquest of Might against Bight, 

was designed and constructed by Mr. , 

Edinburgh.” — Qlasgoio Pa^er. 

Trust Glasgow for a dig at Auld Eeekie. 

“ Kit Marlowe’s terrible tragedy, ‘ The Jew of 
Malta,’ with its cruel character Bar abbas, from 
whom Bakespeare borrowed much material for 
Shy lock. ” — Sunday Payer, 

The inevitable result of the Bacon- 
Shakspeare controversy. 


THE UNDiSHEARTENED DRYAD. 

The team came down the middle ride, 
The yellow, mellow middle ride; 

The horses hauled with lurch and slide 
A new-felled forest oak ; 

And play-time, May-time West winds 
grew 

From out the mild October blue. 

And red leaves ran and gold leaves flew 
Like little forest folk. 

And then, where once the tree had 
stood, 

In splendid, ended state had stood, 
Pale as a lily in the wood 
I saw a dryad fair, 

So slight and white and derelict ; 

K wood-mouse round her slim feet 
flicked; 

But swift an acorn up she picked 
And melted into air. 

The pretty pagan thing 1 ” cried I, 

“ The magic tragic thing ! ” cried I, 

“ By all I ’ve read she ought to die, 
Her guardian giant gone ; 

They Ve dashed her, crashed her home 
to ground, 

But she, the darling, looks around 
And, all among the wreck, she ’s found 
• Fresh hope to carry on. 


“ And thus,” said I to me, “ I Tl do, 
’Gainst gods and odds and all I ’ll do, 
When next my castles tumble too 
In fragments on the floor — 

The ruin view with equal mind, 

If not content at least resigned, 

And haply mid the debris find 

The germ of one dream more.” 

And to the captious who conceive, 

To flouters, doubters who conceive 
A bard subsists on make-believe 
And dryads never were — 

A golden, olden Autnmn luood, 

For one who walks it as he should, 
Shoius many a shy unlikelihood. 

Holds 7iiany a fe^dy fair. 

After the Scouts’ Rally. 

Ge^iial old gentleman. And did the 
Prince speak to you ? 

Infinitesimal Gioh, Not in person; in 
bulk. 

“ English. — Would qualified person care to 
assist young woman of imperfect education, 
mainly punctuation and mechanics verse con- 
struction, will begin elementary English if 
needful, Tuesday or Thursday afternoons.” 

Overseas Advertisement, 

She may like to know that punctua- 
tion and verse construction are not 
needed for modern poetry. 
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GLESCA FITBA\ 

[Based on an advertisement eight inches 
long inserted by the Police in the Glasgow 
Press prior to a Glasgow Cup Tie (Bangers v. 
Clyde), giving “Directions for the preservation 
of order at the above Assemblage,” including 
instructions about the routes to be followed 
by rival Brake Clubs, and a Avarning as to the 
carrying of “ Flags, Banners, Battles, Whistles 
or other noisy instruments.”] 

Peter, his head heavily bandaged and 
his left arm in a sling, limped in and 
called on the barman for “some o’ the 
stuff* thae Yankees wid gie their Statue 
o’ Liberty for.” 

“Jings!” cried McNidder, “whaur 
hae ye been, Peter? Ah thought a man 
o’ your age wid ken enough tae gang 
straight hame efter payin’ aff frae a 
seeven-months’ voyage.” 

“Ah dae, an’ Ah did,” Peter replied 
solemnly. “ This is no’ the result o’ a 
nicht \vi’ auld King Alcohol. Hae ye 
ever been tae a league fitba’ match, 
McNidder?” 

McNidder opened his eyes very wide. 

“Ay, ye may weel stare. Spendin’ 
yer spare time, as ye dae, sailin’ model 
yachts, ye hae nae idea o’ whit goes on 
at a first league match. 

“ If ever ye tak’ yer mind aff the trum 
o’ yer wee boat’s sails on a Setturday 


efternoon an’ gie a thought tae a nobler 
pastime like fitba’, ye probably imagine 
there ’s naething in it but twa elevens 
on the field an’ a few thoosan’ specta- 
tors watchin’ them play, an’ applaudin’ 
whiles when yin o’ the teams scores a 
goal? Ye’re mebbe saft enough tae 
think a man can come hame frae his 
work, wash his face, change his claes 
an’ simply set oot for the match ? 

“Ye’d be wrang, McNidder. Ah 
thought the same masel’ wance, but 
it ’s no’ so easy as a’ that. Efter ye ’ve 
got on yer guid claes ye fill hauf o’ yer 
pockets wi’ big stanes, and the rest wi’ 
bottled beer. (The stanes keep ye in 
ammunition until ye hae emptied the 
bottles.) Then ye get oot yer rickety — 
a rattle, ye ken, yin o’ thae things that 
rnak’ a terrible row when ye whirl them 
roon’ — an’ try it tae see its lungs are 
I a’ richt, so tae speak. Finally ye get 
yer wee flag oot the umbrella staun’, 
an’ ye ’re equipped for the match.” 

“ Whit ’s the wee flag for? ” 

^ ” It ’s yer club colours, an affshoot 
o’ the school tie ; an’ the stick comes in 
handy, forbye; a* members o’ a brake- 
club cairry them. Of course ye hae tae 
be a member o’ a brake-club or ye ’re 
nae lover o’ sport. When ye’re a’ 


ready ye jine the brake at the pre- 
arranged rongdevoo an’ awa’ ye go. 

“In the early days, afore the thing 
wis reduced tae a fine art, the brakes 
made their way tae the fitba’ ground 
by ony route they liked, wi’ the result 
that the sportsmen dissipated their 
energies afore they got there, f editin’ 
runnin’ duels wi’ rival brake-clubs while 
the harmless citizens took refuge in 
shop-doors an’ bellin’ lamp-posts an’ 
pillar-boxes, tae escape the flyin’ mis- 
siles. 

“ The polis hae things properly or- 
ganised noo. Wan route is laid doon 
for wan club’s supporters, an’ anitlier 
for the ither club’s. In this way the 
public are oot o’ danger provided they 
hae the sense to use a third route; an’ 
besides that the brake-clubs arrive at 
the ground wi’ practically a’ their am- 
munition an’ their fechtin’ qualities 
unimpaired. 

“ Ah forget the name o’ the lad that 
said, ‘ Ma country richt or wrapg,’ but 
that ’s the way it is wi’ thae brake-club 
fitba’ enthusiasts, only their club’s never 
wrang. They don’t care which team 
wins as lang as it ’s their team. They 
ken whit a sportin’ instinct is. Let the 
players get on wi’ the game, they say, 
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an’ we ’ll" bash up the ither club’s sup- 
porters, if we ’ve got tae kill hauf the 
ither spectators first. An’ Ah ’ll say this 
for them, they cairry oot their part o’ 
the programme. 

Ah hear tell the polls are gaun a 
step further, an’ are stoppin’ them takin’ 
flags an’ ricketies intae the ground. If 
they dae, it ’ll save some o’ the fitba’ 
clubs a wheen o’ money. Ah believe 
they were contemplatin’ getting cap- 
tive balloons for the supporters that 
wanted to see the gamewithoot riskin’ 
their lives.” 

“ Losh, Ah ’d no idea it wis as bad as 
that!” 

“It’s worse than that,” said Peter. 
“ Hauf o* the brake-club members don’t 
ken wha’s won till they read the sportin’ 
editions at nicht, and the ither hauf get 
the result in the hospital or frae a 
friendly bobby in the polis-station.” 

Just then the carpenter of Peter’s 
ship came in. 

“•Hullo! ” he greeted Peter; “they ’ve 
let ye oot o’ dry dock, hae they?” 
Turning to McNidder he added, “Man, 
Ah never thought Ah ’d see Peter alive 
again when that sea washed him afl 
the poop on tae the efter well-deck.” 

“Ye’re an awfu’ liar, Peter,” said 
McNidder reproachfully. 

“Naething o’ the kind. Ah never 
said Ah wis at a fitba’ match. Ah wis 
only tollin’ ye whit they’re like in 
Glesca.” 

OUE HIDDEN KULEE. 
(With apologies to numerous vivacious 
jo 2 irnals.) 

Who is Cham Bagh, O.B.E., the sin- 
ister figure who dominates our political 
and commercial life ? 

This enigmatical Tibetan, wuth his 
palaces at Versailles, Capri and South- 
end, is the autocrat who rules us by 
means of his portentous wealth. 

At his word Lord Leveehulme raises 
the price of soap ; a nod from him and 
the heart of the housewife is saddened 
or gladdened — more frequently the 
former — by dearer or cheaper mar- 
garine. It is rumoured that he is chief 
shareholder in the South-Eastern Eail- 
way; chief proprietor of “The Eitz” 
and “The West Central Temperance 
Hotel.” Eeport states that he has 
enormous interests in Baekees, the 
City Temple, the A.B.C. shops and 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

The great financier is simple and 
direct in business. When a partner in 
a deal asks what share of the profits 
he expects, “ All,” replies Cham Bagh 
quietly, and the matter is ended. 

Equally simple are his methods of 
dealing with our politicians. As a 
reward for his war services (out of 
which he is supposed to have made 



Fussy Agent {anxious for the ship to sail to time in sp%te of fog). “You ouoht 

TO BE GETTING AWAY NOW, CAPTAIN. It ’S MUCH CLEAEEB OVEBHEAD.” 

Shipper, “Ay, mebbb; but I’m not going that way— not yet.” 


some hundred millions), he demanded 
to be made an O.B.E. The Peemiee 
demurred, stating that this honour 
was only given to British subjects of 
lofty character who had made great 
sacrifices for their country. Calmly 
Cham Bagh produced a cheque for a 
million made payable to the Chief 
Coalition Whip, and said with a pro- 
nounced Tibetan accent, “Am I this 
to rip up ? ” The cheque remained 
intact. 

In his palace at Capri it is the 
pleasure of this capricious potentate 
to lie in a bath of solid gold, with a 
plug made from a single opal, reading 


The Continental Daily Mailt which is 
brought him by special aeroplane, and 
drinking un watered beer of pre-war 
maltage. 

His exceptional wealth enables him 
to sport with Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer. If he pays his income-tax in 
time there is a surplus ; if he chooses 
to be late there is a deficit. Hence the 
absolute sway he wields over British 
finance. 

And it was at the bidding of this 
financial octopus that we were on the 
verge of risking the lives of millions, 
and raising the income-tax to 22s. 6d, 
in the pound. 
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THE CITY OF DREAMS. 

I HAVE just bought the White Cit3^ 
I don't know why, except that I have 
always wanted a city and the -White 
City seemed a nice one to have. I 
would not have offered anything for 
Moscow or Constantinople, even if the 
man had come round to the side-door. 
But I like the White City; for one 
thing it is almost the only city that 
Mr. Lloyd George hasn't got the free- 
dom of. He will never have it now. 

I read the advertisement in one of 
the evening papers: it said that the 
White City was to be sold by auction 
or private treaty. I determined to get 
it by a private treaty — like the French. 
I was only just in time, for I found 
that Mr. Garvin was trying to secure 
it for the new offices of The Observer, 
and Lord CowDRAT wanted it as well 
— I believe for a fallow-deer farm. 

You young people can hardly' throw 
your memories . back to the great time 
when the White City w^as in the hey-day 
of its bloom. Cynics used to call it 
The City of Dreadful White, and still 
funnier people used to say^ “ Let 's go 
and paint the White City red.” Ah, 
there were gay dogs in those days. The 
name of Imeie Kiralpy was a house- 
hold word in London then. I often 
wondered what had happened to the 


White City. Crumpled into dust, I 
imagined. 

“The cloud-capped towers, the gor- 
geous palaces,” I used to murmur to 
myself in the Tube, or — 

“ They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where Imre gloried and drank 
deep.” 

I often murmur to myself like that in 
the Tube, It is all right between the 
stations. It is only when the train 
stops that people look at you and tap 
their heads. Do you know how many 
stations we used to be able to alight at 
for the White City? Five. Ihavealitat 
every one, like a butterfly on a flower. 

And now I have bought the thing. 
I have become the sole ’owner of the 
Court of Honour, the Glacier Glide, the 
Congress Hall, the Spiral Chute, the 
Palace 'of Music, the Flip Flap, the 
Court of Arts, the Wiggle- Woggle, the 
Crystal Cascade, and the Eoly I?oly 
Hides. Ah, those Holy Poly’ Hides ! It 
is for memory’s sake as much as for 
anything that I have bought the White 
City— -that and loot. 

For the White City is' full of the 
most gorgeous Oriental and Parisian 
robes and jewels and sweets and cigars 
and wine. What a city to loot, as 
Blucheb said of London, or was it the 
Allies at Pekin? I cannot remember 
now. 


But what I do remember is that 
there was always one thing wrong 
about the White City. It was too 
crowded, too dusty, and too hot. It 
was difficult, very difficult, to get food, 
I remember how I went there once 
with a very great friend. We sat for 
an hour in the restaurant, and wine 
came but nothing to eat with it. When 
the soup arrived I had become angry, 
and in talking to the waiter I began to 
gesticulate. I knocked a half-empty 
bottle of sparkling Moselle on to the 
floor. Everybody laughed, and we 
were covered with blushes. All was 
over between us from that hour on. 
I have forgotten whom she married. 
One of the station-masters on the 
Mountain Eailway, I believe. 

All this will be changed now. You 
may have noticed, if you have seen the 
advertisement, that 

THE RAILWAYS ALONE CAN CARRY TO 
THE SITE 70,000 PASSENGERS PER HOUR. 

That was just what they used to do. 
That was just the trouble. There was 
no rest about the White City, no peace. 
There used to be a queue for every 
gondola, and ribald laughter profaned 
the solemnity of the Glacier Glide. 

Under my management all the en- 
trances to the White City will be closed. 
The thing is mine, and I don’t want the 




CLEAEINa THE HEOUND. 


The Peime Ministee. '‘THIS IS WHAT YOU MIGHT CALL INTENSIVE CHALLENGING 
WELL, WELLl ‘GATHEE YE GAUNTLETS WHILE YE MAY!”’ 
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First Lady, “Ii? I’ve said anythink to ’urt'you, Mrs. Binks, I’m very sorry.” 
Mrs, Binks (magnanimously), “No apologies needed, Mrs. Jinks.” 

Mrs, Jmks (anxious to com;^lete tile good work), “And none intended, Mrs. Binks.” 


public trespassiug there. All the morn- 
ing I shall sit in the Court of Honour 
dressed in jewels and robes, or pace up 
and down the avenues of stately trees 
which intersect the whole estate. 

And in the afternoon I shall travel — 
unattended — on the Flip Flap the Wig- 
gle- Woggle and the Eoly Poly Eide. 

And in the evening I shall dine in the 
Palatial Eestaurant alone. 

I shall meditate on Edwardian days, 
as Swinburne so beautifully puts it — 
“Things past over that were.” 

When I am tired of the thing I shall 
cede it to the Angora Government. 

Commercial Candour. 

“All entirely new method of Permanent 
Waving has been discovered which disposes of 
the argument that Permanent Waving spoils 
the hair. In fact by the new method it is 
impossible to distinguish that it has been Per- 
manently Waved.”— Aduif. in Daily Lawyer, 

“Beckett cannot be called an intelligent 
fighter. . . , His guard is often very lax, 
inviting disaster from a seedy boxer with a 
good punch .” — Evening Pa;per, 

Moran, it seems, was not quite seedy 
enough. 


THE FACIAL ACROBAT OF FICTION. 

As an earnest student of current 
romance, I find myself continually in- 
vited to contemplate what appears (to 
me) a very remarkable feat, i wonder 
if Mr. Punch can throw any light on 
the subject. In a word, as our friend 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts would say, I 
refer to this marvellous raising of the 
single eye- brow. 

Now, like many others, I have always 
believed myself possessed of an elusive 
charm which has hitherto compensated 
me largely for lacking mere regularity 
of line and perfection of colouring. 
For this reason the problem of the 
lifted eyebrow has a very special in- 
terest 4]0 me. It is one of the feats of 
expression, and so should be included, 
I feel, in my repertoire. 

That it is a very simple accomplish- 
ment seems apparent, for quite half of 
the male characters in modern novels 
possess this power. Moreover, it is 
perfectly evident that the act is not re- 
garded as anything out of the ordinary, 
for it crops up without the slightest 
comment on the author’s part. Thus : — 


” You here again ? ” protested Lady 
Ermyntrude. 

Sir Jasper lifted cm eyebrow (the 
italics are mine). 

“ Why not ? ” he returned negligently. 

You see ? The feat is never alluded 
to as any thing noticeable or remarkable, 
as would be the case, say, if Sir Jasper 
were to work his scalp a few times or 
wag his villainous ears. 

Speaking candidly, Mr. Punch, I am 
growing jealous of Sir Jasper and his 
crowd, for I realise their prowess is 
I beyond me. 

Practise as I may before my mirror, 

I still find that however much I contort 
my features the fact remains that, if 
my left eyebrow goes up the right one 
goes with it, and nothing on earth will 
keep it down. 

How is it done? I ask. 

Does Sir Jasper lift one eyebrow 
with his finger and thumb, while keep- 
ing the other down with his other 
hand ? 

I should be extremely obliged if any 
of Mr. Punch’s readers could instruct 
me on the correct method of performing | 
this singular feat. i 
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IMPROVING ONE’S VOCABULARY. 

Do you know what an Abecedarian 
means ? Or what an Averruncator is ? 
Or an About-sledge ? Or Alsike ? Or 
Azoic ? 

Perhaps you do. There are some 
people who know everything. Very 
tiresome they are, too, when one is 
uttering purely rhetorical questions 
such as the above. 

When I ask you, for instance, what 
Abecedarian is, I do not expect a reply. 

I intend to give the reply myself. To 
tell the truth it was only yesterday that 
I learnt the meaning of Abecedarian. 
It appears that Abecedarian is 
both an adjective and a noun. 

As an adjective it applies to the 
119th Psalm. This I v^ill con- 
fess I found mildly curious ; but 
I am not a professional theo- 
logian and it was as a noun 
that Abecedarian appealed to 
me. For it at once inspired in 
my mind the magnificent pro- 
ject which I shall now proceed 
to expound. 

I was searching in my dic- 
tionary for aavd'Vark, which I 
had run across in a disserta- 
tion on South Africa and which 
I discovered to be a breed of 
ground-hog described as “a 
quadruped between armadil- 
loes and ant - eaters/’ (I had 
thought aard-varh was a Boer 
expletive indicating distaste 
for toil. You see? Instead of 
which it turns out to be some- 
thing between armadilloes and 
ant - eaters ; as though arma- 
dilloes and ant-eaters weren’t 
preposterous enough by them- 
selves, and one could imagine 
a creature blending the night- 
mare buffoonery of both.) 

To resume, 

I was looking diligently on 
the wrong page for aard-vark 
and never dreaming either of ant-eaters 
or armadilloes, when my eye lighted on 
the noble noun, Abecedarian, And what 
do you think an Abecedarian is ? Some 
adherent of a strange sect living on nuts 
in the desert (if nuts grow in the desert) ? 
Nothing of the sort. You yourself have 
been — if you are capable of perusing 
these lines — an Abecedarian. ^ I have 
been one. The nearest Council school 
is vocal with them long before you and 
I are up in the morning (at least long 
before I am). Indeed the pessimist 
might declare that almost all the mem- 
bers of the community who ptain any 
trace of innocence are at this moment 
Abecedarians. 

An Abecedarian, explains my diction- 
ary, is a pupil learning the alphabet,” 


Audit adds, within brackets, “ common 
in U.S.A.” 

I suppose it means that the word, 
rather than the pupil, is common in 
U.8.A. ; and we are to picture the proud 
American poppa mentioning casually, 
“ My family consists of one Abecedarian 
and an infant still at the pre-Abece- 
darian stage.” Or, in anecdotal vein, 
“ When I was over in London, Eng., I 
met the cutest liV girl in an Abecedarian 
teashop ” 

What vistas these wonderful words 
open up to the author who has tamely 
jogged along so far on an ordinary 
outfit of English i I reflected, as I 





“THE HIGHER THE FEWER.” 

Postman (Me. Kell away) to Railway Porter (Sir F. Ban- 
bury, Chairman of G.NM.). “Nothino doing? Ho, and 

THERE won’t BE UNTIL YOU LOWER YOUR PRICES, SAME AS 


gloated oYev Abecedarian, that the chief 
improvement which my own work needs 
is a little bracing of this kind from the 
dictionary. Here have I been writing 
stories for years and years and never 
once used Abecedarian, Sheer ignor- 
ance! If I had only known of the 
existence of Abecedarian I should have 
dragged it in again and again. <‘The 
golden - haired Abecedarian.” “Come 
and sit on my knee, fairy Abecedarian 1 ” 
And conceive the pathos of an Abece- 
darian’s death-bed 1 

After all, I said to myself, most of 
the great authors have got their effects 
by the use of words a shade different 
from those of the common man. Kip- 
ling, CoNRAL, Meredith, Le Queux, 
the composer of Cork Lino advertise- 


ments — these litUrateurs know the vir- 
tue of the mot juste. Here have I been 
pegging away with words like “the” 
and “ and” — well, anyhow, nouns like 
“child” eked out by “learning his 
A, B, C,” when I might have said 
“ Abecedarian.” Dash it, I said to my- 
self, I will dredge through this darned 
dictionary and disinter some words 
to knock spots off Dell and Hutchin- 
son. And I sat down and opened the 
dictionary at page 1. 

Almost immediately I came on a 
word which Dell ought to use if she 
hasn’t done so already — accijntral. 

That is what her heroes are. 

Accipitral means hawklike. 

“ With an accipitral glance 
he seized his about-sledge and 
flung himself on the aye-aye.” 

Exciting, eh ? I should just 
think so. An about-sledge is 
“the largest hammer used by 
smiths,” and an aye-aye is “ a 
squirrel-like animal in Mada- 
gascar.” (What, by the way, 
if an aye-aye swam across to 
South Africa and collided with 
an aard-vark ?) 

I may as well admit that I 
haven’t reached the end of the 
dictionary yet. 

Perhaps I have bought too 
good a dictionary. The letter 
A has sufficed for me up to the 
present, and even the letter A 
ought to uncramp my style 
considerably. I see myself 
launching my next fictional 
masterpiece in this fashion : — 
“ It was with something akin 
to ataraxy that our heroine, 
aestivating amongst the alsike, 
observed that her apolaustic 
liero had come back from 
abroad aristate.” 

Could Henry James beat it? 
I need not remind you (this 
is a mere polite phrase on my 
part) that ataraxy means stoical indif- 
ference ; to cestivate is to do in summer 
what hibernating is in winter — that is, 
pass the time in a state of torpor ; alsike 
is a kind of clover; apolattstic is self- 
indulgent ; and aristate — can you guess 
aristate ? 

It is an adjective which should be 
familiar to every well-informed player 
of the game of Beaver. 

A^'istate means bearded, 

I grant that it seems to apply to 
barley and suchlike vegetables, which 
neither can shave nor wish to. But if 
it means bearded (which the dictionary 
swears it does) why shouldn’t one speak 
of — to take a case — the aristate G.B.S. ? 

Indeed aristate illustrates' admirably 
what I mean by the possibilities of en- 




Ficar. “And what do tou intend calling the little fellow?” 

SEVENTH ^^S^flNCB WaR mLied! AN^ THE^tLb THMOs' BEGAN^TO LO^K YBAR-THE 

WE THINK THIS ONE’S NAME SHODLD BE ‘OOTOPUS.’ ” 5 N TO LOOK LP A BIT FOB US— WE CALLED THAT ONE ‘SEPTIMUS,’ 

richmg one’s vocabulary by the employ- As soon as I struggle through the ^ 

mentolthemorepiquantlyunintelligible letter B, if I ever do, I shall feet com- ^ 

terms ot speech. I have a spinster petent to write a romance composed Consecutive announcements from th. 
aunt, tor example, whom often, when I largely of words that I never knew morning last week 

am trymg to entertain her by a few before. It will have an accipitral hero “lC13.—M.Venizelos has returned to Lon 
gentle jests, I observe to be acescent, of the approved lending-librarv brand WoLi 

“LLSfK™h™'=ill H . 

stenmg to hei nephew s ill-timed anserine young woman to admire him. this morning for Newmarket.” 

lacetiffi, Aunt Agatha was visibly {Anserine: “of the nature of a goose, 

acescent. silly.”) She will be azoic. (Azoic: “ ^on^f^aid, fully experienced, age 35 t< 

[ Acescent means “ turning sour.” ‘‘having no trace of life.”) And the ^^““^“““s^^tsotoueelderlygentleman.’ 

It is a familiar condition of the whole narrative will be an amphicrorv v • . 

^ {‘‘AmpMgory : » a nonsensical com^osi-’ 

Acetous means “having the qualities tion.”) So its success will be assured .r , 
of Vinegar. j s}va]i ko h\T o-nfrin^mnoio Asquith on the Leaffue of 


To think that I never knew that be- 
fore, when every novel I ever wrote 
contains at least one acetous character ! 

Again : — 

“ My aunt's gardener has an averrun- 
cator with which, owing to his amblyop- 
ia, he cut the top off the anemometer.’* 

Or : — 

“When I call on my aunt in the 
strawberry season I soon retire if she 
is inhospitably acarpous.” 

(The Dictionary; — “ Avermneator, an 
instrument for lopping branches off tall 
trees : amblyopia, impaired vision ; ane- 
mometer, machine for measuring force 
I of wind: acar^oi^s, not producing fruit.) 


As soon as I straggle through the 
letter B, if I ever do, I shall feel com- 
petent to write a romance composed 
largely of words that I never knew 
before. It will have an accipitral hero 
of the approved lending-libi'ary brand, 
and no doubt by the same token an 
anserine young woman to admire him. 
(Anserine: “of the nature of a goose, 
silly.”) She will be azoic. (A zoic : 
“ liaving no trace of life.”) And the 
whole narrative will be an amphigory. 
('^AmpMgory ; “ a nonsensical composi- 
tion.”) So its success will be assured 
and I shall be called, by autonomasia 
(auionomasia : “ substitution of epithet 
for proper name, e.g. The Iron Duke”), 
a Best Seller. ^ 

! “Ladd Wanted daily, to supervise maids.” 

Provincial Paper. 

He will probably need that extra “ d.” 

“ The Medea was given but the third prize 
at the Olympiad .” — Daily Paper. 

Perhaps Euripides would have had 
more luck at the Greek Kalends. 

“ Defendant was described as a labourer, but 
it was stated in evidence that he had spent 
the greater part of his life in prison.” 

Daily Paper. 

A hard labourer, in fact. 


Box and Cox. 

Consecutive announcements from the 
tape one morning last week : — 

“ 11.13. — M. Venizelos has returned to Lon- 
don from Paris and is staying at the Ritz 
Hotel.” 

“ 11.14.— The Aga Khan left the Ritz Hotel 
this morning for Newmarket.” 

“ Housemaid, fully experienced, age 35 to 
35 ; family consists of one elderly gentleman,” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
Very precise in his tastes, we gather. 

Mr. Asquith on the League of 
Nations : — 

“ I saw it was described only this week, by 
one of the few organs that still render loyal sup- 
port to its party, as a wheezing harmonium.” 

Provincial Paper. 

Probably only professional jealousy on 
the part of the organ in question. 

“The heavy door of the main suite on 
Deck B was broken down by the water, and a 

small Niagara struck the occupants, Mr. , 

the Oklahoma oil millionaire, his wife, and 

daughter. Mr. was stunned, but soon 

recovered. There was consternation in the 
steerage.” — Daily Paper. 

We cannot but regard such a display of 
class-consciousness in a moment of 
stress as an unhappy sign of the times. 
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MEDICINAL MINSTRELSY. 

{By a Student of Musical Pathology.) 

Many politicians, publicists and pun- 
dits have exercised their wits over the 
problem How to De-rubricate Russia. 
Most have retired baffled from the task, 
and now the true solution is offered 
freely and frankly by a representative 
organ of the existing Soviet regime, the 
Izvestia of Moscow. The Times in its 
issue of October 10th publishes a trans- 
lation of wdiat is perhaps the most re- 
markable example of destructive auto- 
psycho-analysis that has appeared in 
our times. Yet while owning what it 
impressively calls the “garvity” (which 
we take to be a convenient abbreviation 
of “ Garvinity ”) of the recent crisis it 
adds not a word of comment. 

Personally, while admiring this superb 
reticence, I have no intention of emulat- 
ing it. Fas est et ah hoste doceri, and here 
comment is not only needful but indispen- 
sable to the salvation of the world. Por, 
by the express and explicit acknowledg- 
ment of the Soviet journal, Bolshevism, 
like Achilles, has a vulnerable spot, and 
the shaft of IParis is to be found in the 
seductions of bourgeois music. The anti- 
dote can only be applied in infinitesimal 
quantities, for the Izvestia owns that 
there is practically no proletarian music, 
while the proletarians are unhappily 
susceptible to the corrupting and ener- 
vating influence of music which is non- 
proletarian in character. With hardly 
an exception the Great Masters were 
reactionary and counter-revolutionary. 
Haydn was feudalistic — was he not the 
paid henchman of the princely house of 
Esterhazy ? Glinka, the father of Rus- 
sian opera, glorified Tsarism ; Chopin 
was animated by an exotic and aristo- 
cratic bias ; Schubert and Schumann 
were not much better; Wagner, in spite 
of his early and brief excursion into Re- 
publicanism in 1840, was “retrograde” ; 
Tschaikovsky was ultra-pathetic, and 
pathos is a solvent of proletarian aggres- 
siveness ; the importance of Rachman- 
inoff, like that of Mendelssohn, cannot 
be denied, but their influence is corrupt- 
ing. And so the article goes on to the 
tremendous conclusion that, if a com- 
pany of Red troops were to be dosed 
daily for a month with this enervating 
fare, it would lose all its fighting spirit. 

The moral of these observations, 
though it seems to have escaped The 
Times, will leap to the mind of the 
Judicious reader. Eor they prove that 
the middle-class bourgeois element, the 
backbone of every country, has ready 
to hand a weapon capable of inflicting 
a cozcp de grace on the disintegrators of 
the social fabric. There is no need for 
them to band themselves into a mili- 
tary organization, like the Fascisti of 


Italy. They hold the field musically. 
They have got the tunes. All that 
is needed is to “ broadcast * them 
wholesale throughout the length and 
breadth of Russia — to bombard ^ the 
Bolsh with bourgeois bombinations, 
until by the constant impact of genial, 
sentimental and pathetic strains, sav- 
agery is sterilized, Leninism eliminated 
and Russia finally de-rubricated. 

I feel convinced that if Trotsky were 
to hear The Lost Ghoo*d thrice daily for 
only a w^eek he would turn into a verit- 
able humanised super-dove, and that a 
similar course of Barnby's Victorian 
part-song, “ Sweet and Low,” would 
eradicate every trace of Bolshevist 
botulism from the veins of the most 
pugnacious proletarian. 

The site for the Bourgeois Broad- 
casting Station is obvious — it is the 
now vacant White City ; and this article 
may fitly be concluded with a specimen 
programme of the music indicated by 
the exigencies of the situation : — 


Wedding March . . • . • Mendelssohn. 

“Emperor* Concerto . . . Beethoven. 
Intermezzo from Oavalleria\j^^^^ 
Busticana ^ 

Overture JLkYm pour de Tsar” Glinha. 
Kaisermarsch Wagner. 


THE PEARL AND THE PORTENT. 

Great interest has been taken in 
the Central News announcement of the 
pearl that was found in an oyster opened 
for a private luncheon party at the 
N ational Liberal Club. Professional ex- 
ponents of the political situation are 
certain that the discovery must mean 
something, but just exactly what the 
portent does convey is still under dis- 
cussion. It is generally agreed that 
much depends on the political com- 
plexion of the particular luncheon party 
at which the pearl w'as discovered. If 
the host and his guests belonged to the 
Wee Free wing of the establishment the 
incident might be regarded as a striking 
omen in favour of the Garvin-Rother- 
MERE discovery that the Premier (not 
to mention the country) would be all 
the better if he could be persuaded to 
take a good long rest. Enthusiastic sup- 
porters of this programme are already 
suggesting that the jewel, suitably 
mounted in a monogram of the letters 
“ L.G.M.G.,” should be presented with 
as little delay as possible to the suc- 
cessor whom they have in mind. The 
pearl, it is pointed out, is the emblem 
of patient and retiring merit ; the obvi- 
ous moral is that when the electoral 
oyster is opened the period of waiting 
will be over and the Pearl of Paisley 
will be seen and appreciated by all. 

On the other hand, if the lunch ers 


w’ere convinced Georgians, an entirely 
different reading of the omen must be 
sought. In this case w^e are reminded 
that pearls and Parliaments have cer- 
tain points in common ; they both begin 
with a “ p ” and they both can be dis- 
solved. The moral ingeniously extracted 
from this is that it would pay Mr. Lloyd 
George to emulate the famous gesture 
of Cleopatra and, dissolving Parlia- 
ment in the strong wine of his rhetoric, 
present with confidence the reinforced 
vintage to the parched lips of the 
multitude. 

It is sad to have to record that even 
within the tessellated and magnificent 
portals of the Club itself there have 
been found those who have treated the 
whole episode with ill-considered levity. 
One of these, having been brutal 
enough to suggest that the Whitehall 
Place premises should henceforth be 
known as “The Pearlieus, ” was exe- 
cuted in the smoke-room last Thursday 
evening. 

As we go to press we hear that the 
incident has had important conse- 
quences far beyond political circles. 
The night clubs are up in arms about 
it, and we understand that Queero’s and 
the Consulate have prepared a strong 
protest, pointing out that, if pearls have 
to be found in any of the Clubs, they 
should not be cast before politicians, 
but distributed about the hors d' oeuvres 
of those whose manner of life implies 
that they would be able to appreciate 
them. Thus, they contend, they would 
better serve the true interests of a 
Brighter London. 

SEMPEB IDEM. 

The world reveals in every way 
A blend of good and ill ; 

The weather may be rough to-day, 
To-morrow calm and still ; 

To fancied fact and truth we cling, 

But nothing lasts us long, 

Except this sure and certain thing : 
Lloyd George is always wrong. 

He acts — at once his critics show 
That action then was bad ; 

He stays his hand — they clamour, “ So, 
The man’s„ asleep — or mad ; ” 

In compromise he seeks the light — 

“ A trickster ! ” yells the throng ; 

For they, you see, are always right, 
Lloyd George is always wrong. 

End of an article headed “ Rural 
Rambles ” : — 

“ I must leave you there, for the train is 
bearing me at the rate of 50 to 60 miles a 
minute, far down to the south-east of Eng- 
land. This ‘ incident ’ may form the article 
of next week .” — Midland Fa^er, 

We are looking forward to the article. 
We shall love to read of the dear old 
S.E.R. exceeding the speed limit. 
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Sportsman (after mAs^ng stag). “What do you think’s to blami! fob that, Duncan?” 

Stallcer. “Weed, it’s no my blame, foe I brought ye wi’in fifty yards o’ the beast Thi 

HE STOOD BROADSIDE ON TO YE. An’ THE RIFLE’S A GOOD YIN. SO I’LL JUST LEAVE IT TO YERSEL.’’ 


STAG ’S NO TO BLAME, FOE 


FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

III. — The Eudiments. 

Who first; gripped a horn for pick, 

A shoulder-blade for hoe ? 

Who first cleared the tangle 
A million years ago ? 

Who first pitted prudence 
Against the instant greed ? 

Who first tilled the clearing ? 

Who first sowed the seed ? 

Who first notched the frowning cliff 
Or bridged the torrent’s flow, 

Or bavin-spanned the quaking swamp 
A million years ago ? 

Who first schemed a shelter 
For infant of his breed? 

Who first conjured fire from flint 
Or music from a reed ? 

W^ho first won surrender 
Of nimble hoof and toe, 

Of bridled fang and sheathed claw 
A million years ago ? 

Who first coaxed to harness 
The auroch s stubborn frame ? 
Who first shepherded a flock 
Or called a dog by name ? 

Who first charmed a cake from 
wheat, 

A sweetmeat from the sloe. 


A cordial from the berried vine 
A million years ago ? 

Who first rid him of the chaff' 

And husbanded the grain ? 

Who first wheeled and axled 
The rollers of the wain ? 

IN 1952. 

[Written, some montlis ago when there seemed 
to be a prospect of summer, and rashly based 
on a statement in the Press (not since verified 
by the facts) that the diversion of the Gulf 
Stream by the Florida Keys Railway was 
making the British Isles tropical.] 

The stranger, who had been absent 
from London for a generation, strolled 
wearily through the unfamiliar streets. 
Brilliant parrots chatted in the palm- 1 
trees on the Embankment. Solemn 
storks stood on their nests on the roof 
of the County Council Hall. He paused 
to look at the newspaper bills at a 
'kiosque. The Times shouted at him, 

I “ Government Must Eemove Embargo 
on Sahara iCamels ; ” The Daily Ex- 
press shrieked, “ The only Paper Giv- 
ing Chilblain Insurance;” The Daily 
Herald warned him, “ The Ice Trust is 
Bobbing You ; ” and The Westminster 
Gazette, ever sanguine, announced, 
“Enthusiastic Liberal Federation Meet- 
ings : Downfall of Coalition Imminent.” 
He turned to the river and found it 


mottled with coloured letters flashed 
from a submarine below — Daily Mail : 
Largest Sale.” He turned towards the 
Strand and The Evening- News wireless 
screamed in his ears that their new 
serial would start on the morrow, 
and nearly drove him to madness by 
giving him a synopsis of the first 
chapter. 

Women tripped along the pavement 
so airily clad that the venerable stranger 
averted his eyes in horror. “ Is nothing 
as it was?” he exclaimed. “Can I 
bear this London in which the women 
go about so shamelessly? Why can- 
not they dress soberly and decently, as 
they did in the dear old Early- Georgian 
days of 1922 ? ” 

I The City sank into the great hush of 
of its afternoon siesta, and the stranger 
went along the quiet streets looking 
for some relic of' the London he had 
loved. At last he paused outside an 
eating-house and gave a cry of jov as 
he read the bill-of-fare : — 

Hot Boast Pork and Apple-Sauce, 
Fined Steak and -O^iions, 

Sultana Dumpling, 

Currant Boll, 

“ I ought to have known it,” he cried. 
“No climate could make any difference 
to the British Eestaurant.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The Last Waltz” (Gaiety). 

The Gaiety will have to think of a 
new name for itself if it is to become 
the home of sentimental light opera. 
There was, it is true, one bright brief 
moment — as late as the opening of 
the final Act — when 1 half suspected a 
humorous design, a faint gleam of the 
“sacred lamp” of old Gaiety days. 
Have I, I asked myself, been stupidly 
thinking that these banalities were 
meant to be taken seriously when all 
the time they were intended to be a 
burlesque of the obvious? A passing 
spasm of doubt and the answer came 
ringing clear in the nega- 
tive. 

Tbe theme of the play 
was the dear old topic 
of an English prisoner in 
Ruritania ; but with a dif- 
ference, for the country in 
this case was called Van- 
dalia. Also there were 
other variations. Thus, 
the lady was not royal, 
but only a countess ; and 
she would have been 
sacrificed in wedlock by 
a designing mother to a 
preposterous old General 
if the prisoner had not 
intervened. I very much 
liked the good nature of 
this veteran soldier, wdio 
had clearly passed his 
combatant period, and 
took his displacement as 
the most natural thing in 
the world ; just as they 
always do in the finale of 
a pantomime, when the 
author is too rushed to 
be able to work out the 
probable attitude of a 
discarded bridegroom. 

‘ The lyrics were made by Mr. Reg- 
inald Arkell, and 1 gathered that the 
atmosphere of sentiment did not suit 
his gift for light verse, which seemed a 
little cramped. Here and there I caught 
a line or two, such as — 

“Empires have their little day,” 
or (sung with apparently serious in- 
tent) — 

“ A soldier takes his chances ; 

His duty pays him best.” 

Recognising the need of a rather 
higher note- of distinction, he had 
borrow^ed ’freely from the late W. B. 
Henley’s quatrain — 

“ It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the 
scroll, 

I am the master of my fate ; 

I am the captain of my soul.” 

You must try to imagine how such 


words, drawn by long agony from those 
brave tortured lips, would sound when 
sung over liqueurs in the mess-room of 
a musical-comedy regiment. I can only 
suppose that Mr. Arkell trusted his 
audience never to have heard of Henley. 

Miss Jos.6 Collins sang well. There 
was a nice song that she sang very well. 
It was about a mirror, and she sang it 
in conjunction wifch a military lover, 
neither of them being supposed to be 
aware of the proximity of the other. 
The humour of the situation was un- 
designed, but none the less welcome. 

For there was little enough mirth in 
the play. Mr. Billy Leonard’s part as 
the professed buffoon of the piece ’was 



VEEA CONVERTS THE VILLAIN. 

PrmcePaul , . . Mr. Bertram Wallis. 

Countess Vera Miss Jose Collins. 


but nearly everybody else appeared to 
be quite pleased with the joylessness 
of it all. For was there not an affec- 
tionate letter to them from Miss Jose 
Collins herself, printed on the pro- 
gramme and signed with her own hand? 
“I have been asked,” it said, “to give 
a little message to my dear friends, the 
Playgoers of London. What can I say 
that you do not know already? You 
know how wonderful it is to me to be 
back among you again.” Well, I didn’t 
know. I suppose I am a “ Playgoer of 
London,” but I had no notion that I 
was so dear to her. 

Even after reading her message I 
didn’t really believe that she cared so 
very much for me. Any- 
how, I felt a little like the 
skeleton at the feast, not 
quite in my element ; and 
when, after the final cur- 
tain, a gentleman — I 
think it must have been 
the author and producer 
— came on and openly 
kissed her, I felt still fur- 
ther out of harmony with 
the proceedings. 0. S. 


THE BLETHERER. 

To the ordinary public- 
spirited man, eager to 
help the world go round, 
there can be something 
very discouraging in the 
Scotch. 

I remember a ghillie. 

Now a ghillie in a boat 
is a possible enough com- 
panion. In a boat he is 
at work on his own job, 
useful, indispensable: He 
might almost be looked 


curiously unfunny. He may correct 
this in time, out of his own head, but 
meanwhile his passages with the three 
unmarried sisters of the heroine are 
pretty thin stuff. It remained for the 
fourth and youngest, the precociously in- 
nocent Babuschka (played very brightly 
by MissWESTA Sylva) to save the 
credit of the family. 

The best acting was that of Mr, 
Bertram Wallis, as Paul, the dissolute 
Prince who had designs on the heroine, 
but was converted by a brief homily 
that she delivered upon the error of his 
ways. I greatly preferred the studied 
reserve of this villain to the rather 
resilient methods of Mr. Kingsley Lark 
as the hero. 

I am bound to say that the audience 
seemed to get what it wanted. I sat 
there hungering, like Wordsworth, for 
‘ ‘ Glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; ’ * 


upon without injustice as 
part of the boat. You are 
each busy in your own way, and there 
is no call for ceremony. But, when you 
have to walk a mile or so to get to the 
boat, then it is different. 

The ghillie that I am at this moment 
remembering without pleasure fetched 
me in the morning and guided me to 
the pool which was supposed to secrete 
fish. 

It was my first day and we were 
strangers. According to my simple 
creed, strangers should under such con- 
ditions help each other; but he did not 
subscribe to it. His creed, if it could 
be put into words (and I am sure the 
transcription would receive no blessing 
frord him) would run more like this : 
“My duty, and the duty of all good 
dour Highlanders, is to humiliate the 
Southron and abase him.” 

Unless you are either one of those 
voluble insensitive fellows who disre- 
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CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS; OR, THE DRY FLY AND THE WORM. 


gard slights, or one of those intro- 
spective solitary fellows who are un- 
aware of other persons* existence, don’t 
go for a mile’s walk with a new ghillie. 
Coming, as I do, somehow between 
these two extremes, I had the worst 
walk of my life. I could not go first 
because I didn’t know the way ; I could 
not go last because I was unwilling to 
be so aloof. So I made the mistake 
of walking beside him. 

My second mistake was trying to be 
amiable and conversational,- 
I remarked that Scotland was colder 
than London. When I had left London 
the day before, it was, I said, quite hot. 
He made no reply. 

I said that it looked like rain. 

He made no reply. 

I said that I supposed that in the 
Highlands it always rained a little 
every day. There was never a day 
that was fine throughout. In England 
sometimes the sky would be cloudless 
for a long while. This Spring was like 
that — nearly six weeks of blue. 

He made no reply. 

I said that I had heard that unless 
there was enough blue sky between the 
clouds in a Scotch sky to make a pair 


of breeks, it would not really clear up. 
Was that so ? 

He grunted. 

I said that I hoped he would not be 
bored if I was very clumsy with my 
casting. I was only a very poor per- 
former with a rod. Practically a be- 
ginner. 

He made no reply. 

I said that it must be extraordinarily 
interesting to be a ghillie. To see N ature 
so close at hand. To mix with red 
deer and grouse. To have beautiful 
salmon leaping all about you. 

He grunted again, but whether affir- 
matively or negatively, I shall, thank 
Heaven, never know. 

I asked him if he had ever read a 
book by Samuel Smiles about a Scotch 
naturalist named Thomas Edwards. 
A cobbler, I believed, with a passion 
for observing wild life. 

He made no reply, and I accepted 
defeat and henceforward held my foolish 
civil tongue. 

However, we got on to speaking terms 
later. Once when I lost a fish he volun- 
teered a remark, and once when I offered 
him my pouch he said ** Thank you.” 

All the same, on my solitary and 


I wholly delightful walk home, as I re- 
viewed the day, I invented the follow- 
ing maxim : “ When you have nothing 
to say, don’t say it to a ghillie.** 

E.V. L. 

“ A plan that finds favour in certain quarters 
is that the contents of the War Museum 
should be carefully preserved in some vacant 
warehouse until the present financial stingency 
has passed.” — Evenmg Pa;pm\ 

“ Stingency ’* seems to be all right. 

“The Bishop of Sheffield presided at the 

girls’ meeting, where Canon told his 

audience to strive to be first-class boys.” 

Daily Paper, 

Prom what we see around us he appears 
to have been preaching to the converted. 

“The field for the Cesarewitch Handicap to 
be run at Manchester continues to dry up.” 

' ' Liverpool Paper, 

We suppose that was why the autho- 
rities determined to transfer it to its 
old venue at Newmarket, 

“ Mr. presents 

‘ Sir Bichard de Pantry.’ 

Prom the Criterion Theatre, London.” 

Provincial Theatre Programme, 

Not to be confused with “Lord Eoger 
in the Coverley.** 
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A SOMERSET MYSTERY. 

(ads related by the Oldest Liar in our 
District,) 

Sound by that corner by Moggs’s 
farm, that bit o’ road bad got vnrry 
bad, vurry bad, turrible Ml o’ hooles, 
vrell-nigh dangerous. So the Chumpton 



Old Dqddy. 


Chedzoy Urban District Council sent 
along for to patch her, ye see. Duddy 
were the feller they sent. Duddy. 

Duddy were the best feller they 
could send undoubted, for he had been 
I employed by the U.D.C. for what must 
ha’ been well-nigh a hundred years, 
and what he didn’t knoo about patch- 
ing a hoole were not knowledge. And 
they gav’ him two other chaps to help 
’un — young Farrney, a fine strong chap 
of about sixty-eight, and the other a 
much younger lad named Burrt, who 
couldn’t ha’ been more’n about fifty- 
five. 

Well, these lads they come along 
one morn for to put that bad bit o’ 
road to rights ; and they start a-picking 
of she with their pickaxes, and that 
bad bit o’ road she come up fine. And 
when they got her up real fine, old 
Daddy he stood thurr and he looked at 
she and he give his head a bit -of a 
scratch with his pickaxe, and he say 
in the way he do speak : — ' 

‘^Tharr burr noo burr t’l yegurr 
thaiT roor.” 

.And young Farrney, he say, “ Ooo, 
ay.” And the boy agree with ’un. So 
off they goes for to see to what they 
planned. 

So, after hearing what they planned, 
the Chumpton Chedzoy Council they 


sends to the Ham Blotton Council and 
say : “ Knowing as how be you got one 
o’ them steam-roolers, could it so be 
that you could let us have the loan of 
he, so as we can rool down that bad 
bit o’ road we got by Moggs’s corner ? ” 
And the Ham Blotton Council, they 
say, ‘‘ Ay?-.” And sure enough one morn, 
not more’n four or five weeks later 
maybe, down the road by Moggs’s 
corner come this here steam-rooler , 
and thurr stood old Duddy and Farrney 
and the lad, all with their shovels ready 
an’ all for to aim back the bits o’ road 
under the roolers of he. 

They manages a tidy bit that day, 
and off they go at even ; and the chap 
with the rooler he leaves he in the 
middle of the road, all ready for to carry 
on rooling come the morn. 

And come'the morn the Ham Blot- 
ton folk they open their eyes and they 
see a murricle — that ’s what they see, 
a murricle. For they open their eyes, 
and thurr in the main street o’ Plam 
Blotton, thurr stood that same rooler. 
And how he come back thurr to his 
native town during the night be a 
murricle to all. No one see he or hear 
he, but thurr, come the morn, in his 
native town, thurr he be by a murricle. 

And the Chumpton Council they say, 
“ Oo, if that rooler find his way home 
by a murricle, let ’un bide.” And the 
Ham Blotton folk say, Ay, let ’un 
bide ; and if that bit o’ road be full o’ 



Young Faerney. 

hooles, ’tis only one bit o* road, so 
let ’un bide.” So they let ’un bide. 

And ’twere not till some time later 
they lamed the truth o’ this murricle. 
And the truth were this. Bound Moggs’s 
corner that night had come one of 


these young chaps driving one of these 
mooters. So fast he were going he 
might easy ha’ done some damage to 
the rooler, but by the mercy o’ Provi- 
dence he pull up just in time. But he 
can’t pass he, so what should he do but 
get into the rooler, and, thinking he 
knew how to govern these here roolers, 
he gets up steam, and down the road 
out of the way of his carr he start for 



The Lad Burrt. 


to drive the rooler. That ’s where he 
reckoned his crop before harvest. He 
can start he, he can steer he, but he 
can’t stop he. All he can do is for to 
get carried on until that rooler stop for 
himself, w^hich he did outside o’ the 
Stag Inn at Ham Blotton. 

But even when they hear that it 
weren’t after all no murricle, the 
Chumpton folk say, “ Oo, let ’un bide.” 
And the Ham Blotton folk, they say, 
“ Oo ay, better let ’un bide.” And that ’s 
how that corner by Moggs’s come to 
bide in that bad way, as it were told me ; 
though I can’t say whether it likely be 
true, not being w^ell acquainted with the 
right way to govern these here roolers. 

The Giddy-Gfo-Itound. 

“M. Yenielos, the Greek Envoy to Western 
Europe, accompanied by his secretary, re- 
turned to Paris last night from Paris.” 

Evening Pajger, 

No wonder he lost his “z.” 

A Free State farmer-attorney has invented 
a new pear by its admixture with certain 
motor fuel from the juice of the prickly chem- 
icals .” — South African Tax^er, 

He may keep it. 

From a football report : — 

“Vale of Lune opened their season by gain- 
ing a yell-earned victory .” — Yorkshire Paper. 

We congratulate them on their leathern- 
lunged supporters. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

{By Mr, Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

I AM sure Miss Mapp (Hutchinson) would have been a 
more successful novel if its author could have seen his way 
to letting it simmer just a little longer before taking it off 
the hob. The farcical activities of a small middle-aged 
watering-place full of small middle-aged people need hand- 
ling with more geniality — and geniality is largely a question 
of leisure — than Mr. E. F. Benson has managed to bestow 
on the sayings and doings of Tilling. Miss Mapp herself, 
malignant Miss Mapp — to whom so many of her neigh- 
bours’ pursuits are “ bafding,” but who never allows herself 
to be ultimately baffled — is hardly up to the weight of her 
position as leading lady^; nor do her efforts to inveigle 
Major Flint out of his friendship with little Captain Puffin 
and into marriage with herself gain in finesse and delicacy 
as they proceed to their inevitable ends. Still, her cam- 
paign opens with considerable spirit from the bow- window 
of her garden-room commanding the High Street ; and its 
spectators and critics — a fatuous vicar and his “ wee wifie,” 
a Futurist artist (who gets the local fishmonger to sit for 
Adam), a wealthy M.B.E. (who has “fed rather than 
starved” Tilling into social submission), and a modern 
troubadour in a velveteen coat, whose sister is a genuine 
Italian countess — sustain all the best traditions of a Benson 
crowd in the most animated manner possible. 


Had my golf education been so neglected that Mr. 
Bernard Darwin’s name was unknown to me I might, 
after reading A Friendly Bound (Mills and Boon), have 
imagined that he was as frail and erratic a golfer as myself. 
In one of these delightful little essays (reprinted from The 
Times) he does confess that on one occasion his “pitching 
was comparatively blameless;” but this admission seems 
almost to have been wrung from him, so extreme is his 
modesty. This admirable quality is supported by a charm- 
ing literary style and a real sense of the ridiculous. Mr. 
Darwin is not, I believe, completely without responsibility 
for the fact that multitudes of golfers who have spent 
laborious days in reducing their handicaps to single figures 
are now compelled to see tens and twelves opposite their 
names. But if any such have a grievance against him I am 
confident that it will evaporate if they will travel this 
friendly round in his company. Some of us may think that 
the last word about golf has already appeared in print ; but 
if Mr. Darwin cannot always find anything particularly new 
to say he looks at old things from so original a point of view 
that it is a pure delight to read every word that he writes. 

I have a kindly, feeling towards the accomplished 
journalist who writes under the pen-name, of “ Bennet 
OoppLESTONE.” , He. comes of good Devon stock, and he 
also knows something ^of the sea and its history — two ex- 
cellent points in the equipment of a writer of romance. In 
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The Treasure of Golden Cap (Murray) he displays his 
acquaintance with the life of a licensed privateer of some 
three centuries ago, who not only searched for Sallee rovers 
and Biscayners, but was fain often to replenish his re- 
sources by plundering his own countrymen. The story of 
Bichard Nutt, sometime part owner and skipper of the 
“ Wild Swan of Abbotsbury,*’ and of Nimrod Mercurius, his 
partner, and of Marie the Bretonne, whom the pair picked 
up when chasing a Turk off the Point of Pinisterre, is an 
excellent tale in itself, simply and graphically told. I am 
not quite so sure about the rather cumbrous machinery that 
serves to introduce it. .Personally, I could have done with- 
out the hundred pages of opening matter and the sixty-odd 
that furnish a conclusion, even though they serve to iDring 
the old story of Bichard into relation with the present day. 
Sir Michael Oarew, the great historian of the Navy, seemed 
to me to hit the nail on the head when he assured young 
Dickie Grenville that the real treasure to be found lay in 
the journal itself and not in the hiding-place up in Golden 
Cap. The story extracted from the ancient manuscript 
found beneath the false bottom of the Nutt sea-chest was 
well worth telling. In 
this book it lies rather 
like a jewel packed be- 
tween two thick layers 
of cotton-wool. 

i 

Bachel Bland's In- 
heritance (Jenkins), 
which she never seemed 
to possess herself but 
believed that she held 
in trust, very unwill- 
ingly, for future genera- 
tions, consisted in a 
singularly abominable 
personality. She sup- 
posed that it ran in the 
Bland family, coming to 
its fullest expression, to 
date, in her father, who 
really was as scoun- 
drelly a creature as 
ever died in his own 
bed ; but her knowledge of similarly odious examples 
among her more remote forbears rested entirely on the 
evidence of one old friend, who in the nature of things 
couldn’t very well have known many of them. In the 
circumstances I feel that she allowed her scruples against 
the carrying on of the line of the Blands to influence her 
rather too easily. Be that as it may, Bachel was a fine 
brave upstanding girl, and it is only because I liked her that 
I was annoyed wit^h Mr. W. Eiley for not letting her marry 
her kind stupid farmer. It grieved me very much to see 
her devote herself to spinsterhood and sick-nursing, leaving 
her Robert in his loneliness to be snapped up eventually — 
1 feel sure of it, and Mr. Eiley means that I should — by 
the rather sloppy young lady who had had her eye on him 
all the time. Aunt Aclisah and Uncle Josey, who kept 
“ The White Doe ” at Craiglands, and bustling Aggie, their 
adopted niece, and Rachel's Canadian cousin, Stanley, are 
all good sorts whom it is very jolly to meet. As usual in 
Mr. Eiley’s books a setting of North-country hills and 
heather adds to the pleasantness of a story which, in spite of 
being somewhat low in tone — I mean it politely — is well 
worth reading. 

Scant justice would be done to Mr. Eafael Sabatini if 
he were regarded solely as a writer of excellent novels of 


adventure. In Captain Blood (Hutchinson), for instance, 
he gives us a portrait of Lord Jeffreys, which by its 
strength and subtlety stamps itself on the memory. Mr. 
Sabatini is distinguished from other popular writers of 
this kind of romance by true regard for the development 
of character. In this tale he opens with the Monmouth 
rebellion, in which Peter Blood is unfairly accused of taking 
part. Peter is transported as a slave to the Barbadoes, and 
almost immediately after his arrival he begins to make 
plans for the escape of his companions in misfortune and 
himself. I am not going to reveal how this escape is 
accomplished — it is one of many dramatic surprises that 
are in store for you ; but I will say that I have seldom read 
a novel in which it is so easy to believe in the rapid changes 
of fortune that fall to the hero. Peter Blood is a great 
figure. I like his character, his name and even his picture 
on the paper cover of his history. 

In Forty Years On (Hodder and Stoughton), Lord 
Ernest Hamilton tells us with a genial liumour and an 
almost too easy-running pen many things (some perhaps 

‘ that sound rather triv- 
ial, more that are in- 
forming, exciting and 
amusing) that made up 
the life of an adven- 
turous scion of a dis- 
tinguished house in the 
last four decades of the 
nineteenth century. 
Incidentally we learn 
something of how the 
great feudal chiefs, like 
the Scotts and the 
Hamiltons, conducted 
their spacious lives on 
their native heaths. 
Lord Ernest’s earliest 
romance was having 
his warts — a new form 
of the King’s Evil? — 
charmed away by 
Queen Alexandra. He 
survived the almost 
daily tossing over the head of his pony. Tommy, and passed 
through Harrow with much enjoyment, and, apparently, 
sufficient credit, to Sandhurst and the 11th Hussai's. 
One gathers that the life of a cavalry subaltern was 
not exactly a bed of thorns, and that such softness as you 
might suppose would be encouraged by soldiering in peace 
time in a crack regiment in pre-Boer- War days was counter- 
acted by various mad feats of horsemanship. Lord Ernest’s 
startling opinion that the traditional method of deer-stalking 
is a mere meaningless rite invented by the professional 
stalker, and that you can quite safely saunter along in the 
direction of your quarry, engaged in animated conversation, 
and just kill it at the appointed moment (as he did on at 
least one occasion, while on another he caught his stalker, 
who had been enjoining the most deadly caution, standing 
up behind and violently waving a handkerchief), should 
make a subject of lively debate. Sitting in the House of 
Commons seemed to the author an equally tiresome fraud. 

Mr. Punch gives a joyous greeting to Mr. A.P. Herbert’s 
Tinker Tailor , . . (Methuen), a collection (with new 
matter) of the series of poems, constituting “A Child’s 
Guide to the Professions,” that recently appeared in these 
pages. Mr. George Morrow’s illustrations add gaiety 
to gaiety. 



The Su'eep. “There’s something crooked about this ’ere chimney, 
Ma’am. I ’ve bin a hour an’ a ’are tryin* to clear an obstruction and 
I don’t believe I CAN -MOVE IT — NO, NOT IP I WAS TO WORK MYSELF BLACK 
IN THE FACE,” 
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CHARIVARIA, 

A NUMBER of spitting cobras have 
arrived at the Zoological Gardens. It 
is thought that they vere annoyed by 
the Coalition. ... 

Admission to the Carlton Club for the 
meeting of Unionist M.P.’s last Thurs- 
day was free. No entertainment tax. 

According to a well-known botanist, 
seaweed contains a large amount of 
alcohol. This looks as if the bed of 
the sea within the three-mile limit in 
America wall have to be thoroughly 
overhauled. ... ... 


Great Britain has decided to 
bar any extension of the United 
States three-mile limit. In ex- 
treme Prohibitionist circles ex- 
ception is taken to the w^ord 
“bar.” , 1 , 

The London County Council 
has invited the Board of Trade 
to hold an inquiry into the therm . 
It is felt in many quarters that 
it should be made a notifiable 
disease. ... 

“ Is excitement dangerous ? ” 
asks a headline. It certainly 
seems to have a fatal effect on 
our office-boy’s grandmothers 
during the football season. 

Sir Harry Lauder is said to 
be arranging another farewell 
tour of the United States. It 
seems to be a case of much adieu 
about nothing. 


An expert suggests that he should have 
his wave length shortened. 

At the Hairdressers’ Exhibition a 
“ Beaver ” hunt w’as organised by Mr. 
Willy Clarkson. Beavers, of course, 
do not come under the Wild Birds 
Preservation Order. 

This reminds us that with the advent 
of the colder weather the Beaver Con- 
trol Board contemplates lowering the 
w’hisker line. ... ^ 

' * 

x\ lady tourist in the Highlands 
doubts the existence of the haggis. 



** A clue is the first thing the 
experienced detective looks for 
wdien a crime has been com- 
mitted,” we are told by Mr. 

G. T. Crook in The Daily Mail 
This just sho\vs you the pull 
which the experienced detective has 
over the mere amateur. 

In opening the new Port of London 
Authority Offices Mr. Lloyd George 
said that London was a Welsh name. 
This distinctionhas, of course, been lived 
down by now. 

Mr. Lloyd George also said that 
the Port of London dated back to the 
time when the Welsh were the only 
people there. It would be interesting 
to know what they did with the Scots- 
men who got there first. 

A man summoned at Bath was said 
to have a vocabulaiy so terrible that a 
woman wffio beard it fainted right away. 


OVERSWlNTGINa THE LEAD. 

“Kind lady, I ain’t one er them what’s seen 

BETTER DAYS. I AIN’T ’AD NO BETTER DAYS. I ’VE BIN 
NEGLECTED RIGHT PROM THE START — BEIN’ BORN IN A LITTLE 
ATTIC IN LuNNEN WHILE ME RARENTS WAS DOWN AT SOUTH- 
END ENJOYING THEIRSELVES.” 


press jokes about Prohibition. But 
surely if there is an American who can 
get a joke out of Prohibition he is en- 
titled to it. ... 

An employee at a well-known dye- 
works recently fell into a large copper, 
and when rescued was covered with 
brilliant shades of red, blue and purple. 
There is some talk, we understand, of 
making him an honorary member of 
the Brighter London Society. 

In reference to the report in these 
columns last week that the skeleton of 
a camel recently unearthed in Nebraska 
is believed to be two and a-half 
million years old, we now under- 
stand that the discoverer forgot 
to allow for leap-years and the 
daylight-saving scheme. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
announces that the National 
Eat Week will begin on Nov- 
ember 6. Those who are •with- 
out rats at present should there- 
fore lose no time in providing 
themselves wdth material for 
this sport. ... 

Correspondents of The Times 
attribute the decay of penman- 
ship to the practice of giving 
schoolboys lines ” as punish- 
ment, Another theory is that it 
is due to the spread of the habit 
of writing to the papers. 


Owing to the contractor pay- 
ing them a bonus to expedite 
the work, bricklayers employed 
on a Glasgow building scheme 
have beenearning twenty pounds 
a week. This dispels the illusion 
that bricklayers are actuated by 
nothing but the spirit of emula- 
tion and the sheer joy of speed. 


Other brave souls have tried to crush 
it like that, but without success. 

There is a possibility of a reduction 
in medical fees shortly. If people re- 
main well after this they will do so at 
their own risk. ^ ^ 

“ The Nation Wants a Change,” an- 
nounces The Daily Mail. This definite 
indication of our contemporary’s policy 

has been anxiously awaited, 

❖ 

5!S 

Much sympathy is felt for a Chicago 
man who in attempting suicide drank 
some bootleg whisky in mistake for 
the usual prussic acid.. 

American Pussyfbotists want to sup- 


The 


Ehodes Scholar who 
wants to fight Siki asserts that the 
negro knows nothing whatever about 
boxing. In that case it seems rather 
unsportsmanlike to take advantage of 
him, 

'A' 

The sensation of the season in Welsh 
Eugby football, we read, is that the 
Cross Keys full-back has decided to 
throw in his lot with Pontypool. Our 
only fear is that the prominence of 
Mr. Lloyd George in the public eye 
just now may obscure the significance 
of this event, 

Snails, according to a Soho res- 
taurant keeper, are much cheaper this 
year than last. The glad tidings leaves 
us calm. 
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NEGATIVE COUNSEL 

[One gathers from the anti-Coalitioii Press 
of all shades that whoever is made Prime 
Minister after the elections it must not he 
Mr. Lloyd Geoege.] 

Little I joy in the factions’ fray, 

Being no partisan ; 

Measures are useful in their way, 

But I prefer a Man ; 

And I don’t care t uppence about his creed 

Or in what mould he was cast, 

As long as he serves his country’s need 

And love of himself comes last. 

So I go where the talk is loud and wise 

And say, would fain make choice 
Of the best of Chiefs ; will you please 
advise 

How to record my voice ? 

Heroic qualities must be his 

With a white soul free of spot ; ” 
And none of them knows who that 
Man is. 

But they all know who he ’s not, 

O. S. 

BRIDGE LUCK. 

I DO not support the notion that 
Time equalises the distribution of luck 
at Bridge. I believe that over any 
period whatsoever some players are 
destined to receive less, and others 
more, than their proper share of the 
good “paper.” 

At any rate I am consistently un- 
lucky ; from which you will no doubt 
infer, especially if you are one of 
Fortune's Children, that I must be (a) 
a poor-spirited loser who broods over 
reverses, and/or ih) an obtuse fellow 
who would do well to abandon Bridge 
and seek a facile pleasure at the Ludo 
board. 

But it is not so. To begin with, I 
am, as I ought to be by now, a perfect 
loser; and, if it is true that I do not 
actually love going down, it is equally 
true that, success being out of the" 
question, 1 enjoy nothing better than 
to lose two or three quiet rubbers in 
the leisure hour. 

As for' lack of skill, I can only say 
that an unlucky player like myself gets 
no end of hard practice, ding-dong 
battles with his back against the wall. 
Probably I have a deeper insight into 
the game than your Child of Fortune. 
The game is made so easy for him by 
his good luck that I do not think he can 
hope to acquire my skill at Bridge any 
more than the great personage who is 
always planting memorial trees can 
expect to become as cunning a hus- 
bandman as the holder of a heavy- 
soiled allotment. Bridge to him is a 
sham-fight in which he leads the best 
effectives of the Brigade, while people 
like myself have to take the field of 
Armageddon with the composite sick- 
parade. 


How little he knows of the stern 
realities of the game will be appre- 
ciated by a study of Bridge articles in 
the Press. These, as is the way of the 
world, have no comfort for the unfor- 
tunate, but are ever at great pains to 
help the Child of Fortune. You may 
daily come across columns of this stuff' : 
“ If you have A, K, Q, J to eight times 
Hearts and nothing else, and your 
partner has called OneNo-Trump . . . ; ” 
or, “When you have top honours in 
every suit, but a marked preponderance 
in Hearts . . . and it all seems true 
to life to the Child of Fortune. There 
is nothing unusual about it to him. In 
fact I actually overheard one of them 
in serious argument with another about 
this : — 

At game all : Z. deals and calls One 
Diamond. A. holds Hearts, A, Q, 
J 8 ; Clubs, K, Q, 10 ; Diamonds, A ; 
Spades, A, K, Q, 9, 3. W^hat 
should A. declare ? 

Now in this they recognised a knotty 
point which 'was always occurring in 
actual play. They called it a Bridge 
p'ohlem. To me it is nothing but an 
extravagant flight into the realm of 
make-believe. It is on a par with 
asking a man what he would do if he 
won the Calcutta Sweep, or how he 
would act if an oil gusher burst through 
his bed of gladioli. 

Problem forsooth ! If a Child of For- 
tune would like to see some real prob- 
lems and how they should be tackled, let 
him take an evening off and watch me at 
play. Here, for example, is a situation 
with which I am frequently confronted : 

At any stage of the game : Z. deals 
and calls OneNo-Trump, A. (my 
partner),' Two Spades. Y. (with 
a sinister smile), No. (Obviously 
lie too holds Spades, but will not 
double lest he should encourage 
his partner Z. to go on with No- 
Trumps. He wants to leave us m, 
the sly dog). 

I am B. and here is my hand : — 
Spades'. .7 2^ 

Hearts . . J 5 3 
Diamonds 9 5 4 2 
Clubs ... 8 6 5 3 

What do I usually do ?. Well, think 
it out for yourself, and you will agree 
with me that this indeed is a problem. 

I get a lot of quiet fun when I cut in 
with a typical Child of Fortune. Such 
a one, the other evening, had been my 
opponent during the first two or three 
rubbers. He is a man who, strictly 
speaking, ought to declare what he wins 
at Bridge as Unearned Income, for it is 
a regular sum, and,. with his luck, a pure 
gift. Should he hesitate over his call, 
his difficulty as likely as not is that he 
holds all four Aces in addition to all the 
other honours in Spades, and cannot 


decide whether he is more certain of a 
slam in No-Trumps than in the suit 
call. * 

Finally, he and I came together. 
“ Never mind, partner,” he said, “ I will 
pull you out of the pan.” And without 
a word from me he went up to three on 
a moderate hand. I do not blame him. 
Fortune had led him to expect four cer- 
tain tricks from Dummy. His face was 
a picture when I put down my hand. 
We went down four hundred. It was 
very amusing. 

I do not envy the Child of Fortune. 
For me the joy of the struggle and the 
thrills of a losing fight rather than a 
monotonous succession of victories. 
Not that I am reconciled to the recurr- 
ing pukka Yarborough— for where is the 
zest in being shot like a dog against a 
wall ? But put a catapult into a man’s 
hands and, if he has spirit and craft, he 
may enjoy moments of exaltation in 
preventing the Lewis gunner from hav- 
ing it all his own way ; and as long as 
Fortune does not deny me an occasional 
four-to- the- Jack and a few guarded 
Queens, you will find ine making up a 
four with the gay courage that leads a 
forlorn hope. 

MORE IRISH TREATIES. 

Of course it is a nuisance about the 
Irregulars. I don't suppose anything 
will quench them except the very stern 
measures suggested, and that is awk- 
ward after all we said about the Black- 
and-Tans. As the Free- Staters once 
were to the British, so are the Irregu- 
lars now to tlie Free- Staters. That 
opens up an interesting speculation : 

Suppose the Free State is very grim 
and summary with the Irregulars ; that 
should lead to a treaty of their own, 
which we may call Treaty No. 2. Pro- 
bably there will be some .Irregulars 
who will refuse to treatify .with the 
Free State, and they will ambush the 
Irregulars that do .treatify. Then the 
Irregulars that do treatify wdll be very 
grim and summary wnth the Irregulars 
that do n‘ot treat if 3?-, and so we get to 
Treaty No. 3. And lihen there will be 
some . . *. But 3-011 see the idea ? Like 
the sums we used to do with brackets 
within brackets. 

In .the end we might find the one 
MAN who would not treatify with the 
Two who treatified with the Five who 
treatified with the Thirteen who treati- 
fied with the Twenty-nine who . . . 
treatified wnth the Free State who 
treatified with the British. What a 
stalwart that one diehard would be ! I 
like to think of him all alone, ambush- 
ing everyone. And it ’s wonderful what 
determination will do too. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he got his Eepublio 
after all. 
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Lady {after looldng at some dozens of car^gets). “Yes, they’re very charming, but really I wasn’t thinking of buying. 

I CAME IN TO LOOK FOR MY HUSBAND.” 

Very harassed and tired Assistant. “One moment, Madam. Perhaps he’s inside this one.” 


LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 

III. — Conversation. 

People in London don’t seem to have 
so much to talk about as people in the 
country. 

Politics, art, literature, golf, music, 
motors, politics, golf, night-clubs, golf, 
plays — yes, but everybody has these to 
talk about whether they live in London 
or not. You read the stuff in the papers 
and the papers go into the country too. 
It is true that in London you may have 
the luck to meet some one who has 
amazingly original views on one or other 
of these topics — so original that you feel 
he might really have written one of 
those very clever articles about it in 
The Saturday Post. Then to your dis- 
gust you are informed that he did. 

That is not real conversation. In 
the country, if you go out to dinner and 
say, ‘^I see that Walsingham has had 
those three firs felled at the corner just 
beyond High Mucks Farm,” you imme- 
diately plunge into the giddy whirl. 
That is because everybody understands 
the psychology of Walsingham and his 
reactions tow^ards tree-felling, and has 
been speculating for the last three or 
four years on whether he means to fell 
them or not. And it will be equally 


interesting to speculate on future occa- 
sions whether Walsingham means to 
fell any more trees, and whether, if so, 
they will be beeches or firs. Of course 
you can try the same sort of thing in 
London if you like. You can say, “ On 
my way here I noticed that the door of 
No. 22 in Badminton Terrace had been 
painted a dull olive-green.” But there 
will be no stir. 

Unless, that is, you are dining in a 
particularly intellectual circle, where 
they will think that you are founding 
a new school of humour, if not of 
poetry, and will try to say something 
as good themselves. 

But they will not care even then 
whether what they say is true. There 
is no reverence in London for Truth. 
That is not as it should be, for real con- 
versation is founded on Truth. 

A good way to test this is to say to 
your left-hand neighbour during the 
soup, “Ido think conversation is detest- 
able, don’t you?” In London that 
will be treated as the foundation of a 
stupid and wholly inaccurate piece of 
dialogue. In the country you will be 
told (very rightly) that that depends. 

There is another difficulty about con- 
versation in London. Nothing changes. 
In the country, when you have finished 


lunch, you will naturally go out into 
the paddock to see the new foal. This 
is very interesting, because you have 
talked about it last time you were here, 
when it was not a foal at all, but only 
an anticipation. Now all is changed. 
There are hundreds of interesting things 
to notice and to say about a new foal ; 
and the same thing applies to rock- 
gardens and the projected hard tennis- 
court. And at our house I remember 
there was a tame magpie which bit 
one’s socks at the back just as one was 
going to serve. 

But in London, even if the road has 
been taken up just opposite the house 
(as of course it has), they never lead 
the party outside to lean on the bar- 
riers and look at the hole that the men 
have made. And, if by any chance 
they show you a new picture or piece 
of furniture that they have bought, 
you cannot follow your natural in- 
stinct, which is to murmur, “ I say, 
I suppose this is awfully good ; do tell 
me all about it,” or else, “I say, how 
much did that cost?” So you hang 
your head and say nothing at all. And 
when you come next time the picture 
or the piece of furniture will not have 
grown any bigger or had any pieces 
dug out of it. But you can be quite 
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certain about the tennis<court and the 
foal. Something will have happened 
even if it is only thrush. 

You will say that dogs, at any rate, 
can be kept and talked about in a town. 
But even they do not seem to me to 
develop so many honest eccentricities 
or provide so many subjects for con- 
versation as they do in the country. 
I know of one, a Pekinese, who lives 
almost entirely on safety-pins, and 
another, a Yorkshire terrier, who is' so 
fond of riding in motor-cars that he 
will stand in the way of one, and when 
it stops (if it does) jump up on to the 
seat beside the chauffeur ; but if Major 
Heriot really expects me to believe that 
Chancellor, fat as he is, actually killed 
a squirrel under the wood-pile — and I 
may say that there is an entirely con- 
tradictory rumour at The Larches 
Well, there you see how easily I drop 
back into it. 

If anything very sensational occurs, 
of course people will talk about it in 
London, in a serious and intellectual 
way, but only so long as it is new. 
Thus (to stick to animals because it is 
easier) supposing a man living in High 
Street, Kensington, were to keep a tame 
giraffe which followed him about every- 
where, even when he went out to dine, 
there would certainly be a lot of in- 
terest in London, and the man would 
be very well thought of and received 
everywhere for a month or so on con- 
dition that he brought his giraffe. And 
he would be allowed to talk for just that 
month about its diet and its endearing, 
ways. But afterwards he would sink 
into the utmost degradation and become 
merely a laughing-stock for provincials 
or the very smallest boys. There would 
be a short paragraph in the evening 
papers reminding people of the fact 
when the giraffe eventually stepped in 
front of a motor-lorry and died. 

In the country it would be quite dif- 
ferent. At first there would be the 
greatest annoyance and even scandal 
that a man should set himself up above 
his neighbours so far as to keep a giraffe. 
The most searching inquiries would 
be made into his motives for doing so, 
and discussions would take place as 
to whether there was a tame-giraffe- 
keeping strain in his family before he 
moved into that part of the country. 
But if he were found in time to be quite 
harmless and otherwise a good fellow, 
the giraffe would be gradually accepted 
and the interest would be transferred 
to it and pass away from its owner. 
He would not have to take it about 
with him always, but he would always 
be asked questions about it, and the 
very kindest concern would be shown 
when it suffered from laryngitis or 
croup. That would go on year after 



FEMININE AMENITIES. 

The Youth, “Why ain’t she wearin’ that dinky ’at she ’ad on last time?” 
The Maiden, “I s’pose she’s lettin’ ’er missus ’ave ’er turn with it to-day.w 


year, even when the giraffe got quite 
corpulent and asthmatic and old. And 
when it died it would be buried in a 
field full of primroses, under a mound 
which would be known as Giraffe Hill. 
Children would come and picnic on 
the slopes and the story would be 
handed on. 

One admits that there is some excuse 
for Londoners. Owing to the general 
dulness of the place they are apt to 
feel a little jaded and in need of a 
mental shock. I know one man who 
provides this by appearing a little late 
whenever he goes out to dinner and 
saying that he has just had a frightful 


collision in his taxicab. He Las' the 
whole story ready — rather an exciting 
one, with a Cabinet Minister in the 
other taxi — and wears a small band- 
age on the left wrist. He looks as pale 
as possible, and it goes down very well. 

But in the country they would insist 
on coming out to examine the front of 
your car. Evob. 

“Fishermen’s Quaint Harvest 
Thanksgiving. 

The well-known hymn, *We plough the 
fields and scatter the good seed on the land,’ 
was varied to ‘We plough the peas . . ” 

Daily Fa^er, 

Very quaint. 
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A MOSAIC ANTIQUITY. 

My friends assure me that I do not 
look a day older than thirty, and that 
Jimmy’s comment was merely a flatter- 
i ing tribute to my powers as a story- 
I teller. 

Let me begin at the beginning. 

Strictly speaking I am not Jimmy’s 
godmother, but when Henry married 
me he gave me all his godsons and 
god-daughters. It should have appeared 
in the list of wedding presents, “ Bride- 
groom to bride, all his godchildren.” I 
protested at this shifting of responsi- 
bility, and he replied that he had borne 
all the initial expense and trouble en- 
tailed by the relationship, and it was 
up to me to carry on. He added that 
the godchildren were part of the worldly 
goo& with which he endowed me. 

I told him I did not think it nice to 
refer to a purely spiritual relationship 
as “worldly goods,” but that in view 
of his other remarks about initial ex- 
pense ” it did not surprise me. Never- 
theless it was in my opinion incon- 
sistent to promise for a child to renounce 
pomps and vanities and the sinful lusts 
of the flesh, and then give him a silver 
mug, spoon and fork. 

I think that at the next Lambeth 
Conference this matter should be dis- 
cussed, and that when the Prayer Book 
is revised the truth about godfathers 
and godmothers, as the child learns it, 
should be clearly stated. 

“ What did your godfathers and god- 
mothers then for you? ” 

“ They did promise and give me three 
things with my name on them. First, 
Uncle George, a silver mug. Secondly, 
Aunt-Mary , a spoon andpusher. Thirdly, 
Aunt Louisa, a spoon and fork.” 

Anyhow, that is all my godparents 
did for me. With great lack of chivalry 
Uncle George at once chose the easiest 
thing, but Aunt Mary was comforted 
when the jeweller pressed upon her a 
spoon and pusher in a ease, which she 
despatched to my mother with an 
enthusiastic description of the use of 
the pusher in simplifying the child’s 
early efforts to eat from a plate. 

Aunt Louisa, scornful of such new- 
fangled nonsense, promptly sent a spoon 
and fork to me, urging my mother to 
teach me, from my first mouthful of 
solid food, to eat like a Christian. Thus 
she at least sought to impress on me 
one Christian duty. She said that the 
child must be an imbecile who would 
find the uses of spoon and fork difiicult 
to acquire. My only wonder is that 
she did mot seek to prove my intelli- 
gence further, to the undoing of Aunt 
Mary, by sending me a case of chop- 
sticks. 

I am neither godmother nor aunt to 


Jimmy, but am expected to fulfil the 
functions of both, and, yesterday evening 
being Sunday, I visited Jimmy’s mother 
after tea. I found her very nervous and 
flustered. 

“Do go and say good-night to 
Jimmy,” she said; “I have just been 
reading him his first Bible stories — out 
of the Told to the Children series, you 
know, and I don’t know if he under- 
stood any of it.” 

I found Jimmy sitting up in his cot, 
hugging his knees. He is only five, 
and his religious exercises have hitherto 
consisted of gabbling incantations to the 
seat of a bathroom chair, and singing 
hymns and carols at Christmastide. 
His rendering of Adeste Fideles — 

“ Come on, all ye Faithful,” 

which he sings with great vigour, is 
most inspiring. 

“Hullo, Aunt Betty ! ” he greeted me ; 
“ I ’ve been having Bible stories.” 

“ What about ? ” I said. 

“ Oh, ’bout how Noee made the Ark.” 

We pursued this thrilling subject for 
a while, and then I showed him a pic- 
ture of Moses in his ark of bulrushes. 
He asked for particulars of the circum- 
stance, which I supplied to the best of 
my ability, passing rapidly over the 
tragic events which shadowed the life 
of the child Moses during his first 
months on earth, and dwelling eagerly 
on the joys of sailing in a little boat 
made of bulrushes, and being brought 
up by a princess in a king’s palace. 

“I ’spect he had lots of honey,” said 
Jimmy, trembling with emotion. 

“ Oh, yes, of course,” I said gratefully, 
for certainly Jimmy showed in this a 
sense of the fitness of things. He has 
a passion for honey ; but so he also has 
for chocolates. In no circumstances 
could I have admitted chocolates to the 
palace of Phaeaoh, but I could conceive 
the combination of Moses and honey ; 
in fact, the association of honey with 
prophets is widely recognised. 

I kissed Jimmy, put out the light and 
crept to the door. As I went a sleepy 
little voice travelled after me through 
the darkness. 

“ Aunt Betty,” it said, “ did you knoiu 
Moses?” 

“Signs are not wanting that there is dire 
poverty in the Gape. The Society for the 
Prevention of Child Life makes an appeal.” 

South African Pa^er, 
We cannot encourage it. 

“ Week-end traffic at Glasgow was held up 
for some time by a passenger training running 
into an engine .” — Daily Pa^er. 

We understand that this hardy Norse- 
man has been requested to conduct his 
training in some more suitable environ- 
ment. 


THE DICKENS PEEIL. 

[“ We have declared war without quarter on 
bourgeois ideology. We consider that the 
moment has come when ‘ The Cricket on the 
Hearth ’ is more dangerous than any Denikin.” 

The Izvestia {Moscoio), 

^ “ The Cricket on the Hearth ” in a drama- 
tized form has been a great favourite in both 
Russian capitals for some years.] 

Denikin and. Koltchak and Weangel 
The Bolshies disarmed of their stings, 
But now from a deadlier angle 
A deadlier enemy springs ; 

It’s Dickens whose blood they are 
after, 

A dangerous fellow, I grant. 

For he smites, with the weapon of 
laughter, 

Hypocrisy, humbug and cant. 

The horror of Gorky and Tchekoef, 
The gloom of the man with the name 
Like a bottle of fizz with the neck off. 
Are true to the Soviet aim ; 

And Boz they ’d have greedily swallowed 
If he ’d stuck to Bill Sikes and his 
crimes, 

But he turned like a pervert and wal- 
lowed 

In Christmas and crickets and 
chimes. 

With floods of this perilous folly 
The Russian moral he ’s assailed. 
Persistently turning up jolly 

Where Ta^pley himself would have 
quailed ; 

For he writes in the gayest of fettle 
Of loathly insidious themes, 

•Of a hearth with a fire and a kettle 
And children and fairies and dreams. 

He writes of the home (which is treason 
To satraps of Communist hordes). 
He even, devoid of all reason. 

Snaps fingers at Bumbles and Boards; 
His scorn for officialdom ’s fearful, 

And (is he a knave or a fool ?) 

He proves that mankind could be 
cheerful 

Before they had Soviet rule. 

To him there is nothing majestic 
In tyranny’s absolute law ; 

His heart is in matters domestic, 
Which touches the Reds on the raw ; 
So Trotsky is urging his pack on 
To join in the heresy-hunt, 

While Lenin ’s repairing the crack on 
His ideological front. 

“Mr. Lloyd-Greece and Greece.” 

Heading in Local Paper, 
This attempt to pin the retiring Prime 
Minister to his policy will, we believe, 
deservedly fail. 

Our Militant Municipalities. 

“Mr. William has taken up a Com- 

mission as Second-Lieutenant in the Cold- 
stream Guardians .” — Local Paper, 
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I “ Look at that sand” he said at last, 
N EVER AG A I N ; I seizing a handful and strewing it about 

Or, People I Don’t Play Golf with the tee. “ Dry as dust. Might as well 
Twtce. I try to tee up your ball on castor-sugar ! ” 

Y. However, in spite of the castor-sugar 

Which is the more maddening — The he hit a nice straight one down the 
Man Who Lets On That He Is A Great , middle. 

Deal Better Than He Eeally’ Is — or “ Good shot,” I murmured enviously. 

The Man Who Is A Great Deal Better “ Oh, no” he groaned in an agony. 

Than He Lets On? Golf, I think, is “No length— no length ! I don’t know 
the only game which produces the I what’s the matter with me. Stiff! It’s 
former in large numbers, 
because golf alone allows 
you, with care, to keep up 
the same bluff for a lifetime. 

Eick^vood is one of these 
men. I, of course, am the 
other kind of fellow. I 
played Eickwood the first 
day I visited the Club, a 
shivering new member. The 
secretary saw us both hang- 
ing about, and kindly intro- 
duced us. I felt at once 
that he was a regular tiger 
at the game: his cap, his 
knickerbockers, the way in 
which he bought a new ball 
(a sure sign), revealed him 
as an expert; and I won- 
dered a little why such a 
man had not got a match 
in the ordinary way. I 
know now. 

“Afraid I shan’t give you 
much of a game,” I said 
nervously as we walked out. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he 
said kindly. “ What ’s your 
handicap ? ” 

“About eighteen,” I con- 
fessed. “ W’hat — er — what 
— I mean, what ’s yours ? ” 

A little cloud passed over 
his brow. 

They ’ve just pulled me 
down two,” he said bitterly. 

“Goodness knows why. I’m 
quite off it these days.” 

“ That’s rotten, isn’t it?” 

I sympathised. “ What did 
you say your ? ” 

“ I ’d better give you four 
strokes,” said he. “ Can’t manage more, 

I ’m afraid— not as I ’m playing now\” 

“Thanks,” I said gratefully. I saw 
then that the chivalrous fellow wanted 
to keep his handicap dark, so as not to 
frighten me. 

The simple daisy grows richly about 
the first tee, and before we started 
Eickwood took a good many practice 
swings at these flowers. I watched in 
horror. The swish — the power of it I 
In half-a-minute there was not a daisy 
to be seen. Then he walked right away 
and with one blow destroyed a dande- 
lion— simply slashed off its head. I saw 
that I was up against it indeed. 



“CUEIOSITIES OF LITEBATURB.’ 

The Muse, “ Oh, Alfred, we have missed you ! 
Shropshire lad I " 


awful.” And while I shakingly pre- 
pared my mountainous tee I could hear 
him with gloomy mutterings busily de- 
stroying more dandelions in the back- 
ground. 

I too had bought a new ball, one of 
those jolly one-and-sixpennyEZ'Z^^ S;pot 
Bishops — all white and clean, I hit it 
quite hard and straight, but it was 
about ten yards behind Eickwood’s 
P'urple Emperor, and I felt that it was 
no good. 

“ I don’t like these short courses,” he 
remarked as we walked on. “ This is 
nothing but a drive and a pitch all the 
way round, if you ’re on your game.” 


“Eotten, isn’t it?” I said politely, 
with my eye on the incredibly distant 
flag. “Do you come here often ? ” 

“ I *ve been here every summer for 
ten years,” he said. “It’s a filthy 
place. The secretary doesn’t know 
his job. The greens are vile. The 

committee Good God, did you 

see that ? ’’ And he stopped and stared 
after a maiden of engaging aspect who 
had just played a delicate shot with 
her spoon on the second 
hole. The sight pleased me. 

“Eather a good one,” I 
said mildly, 

“ Exactly,” he replied. 
“But do you know what 
handicap they ’ve given that 
girl? They’ve given that 
girl a handicap of thirteen. 
Thirteen ! Why, she ought 
to be nine. It ’s a scandal, 
that ’s what it is.” 

I said nothing, but smote 
at my ball, and, in sheer 
terror of the man, missed it 
altogether. 

Later (a good while later) 
Eickwood picked my ball 
out of the hole for me and 
fingered it curiously. 

“ Are you playing with a 
Bishop ? ” he asked ; and if 
he had said, “ Are you play- 
ing with a weasel ? ” I could 
hardly have felt a more pro- 
found shame. 

“ Aren’t they any good ? ” 
I said humbly. 

“ They’re all right for in- 
land courses, I believe,” said 
Eickwood, “but. , . . Well, 
that ’s one up.” 

I hastily concealed my 
dear little Bishop, and 
hoped that my repainted 
Major was a more mari- 
time ball. 

On the second tee Eick- 
wood pulled out his hand- 
kerchief and, holding it 
aloft, anxiously gauged the 
direction of the wind, which 
in my slip-shod fashion I judged to be 
blowing in our faces. 

“ Against us,” he announced at last. 
“ We want a low one here.” 

He got it. It never rose an inch. 

However, such was my respect for 
the man’s powers that he won that 
hole, and the next, with consummate 
ease. The fourth we halved, for Eick- 
wood had the bad luck to drive out of 
bounds into the road ; and suddenly at 
the fifth I found that I was winning it, 
and winning it easily. When I was 
four (and “dead”) and he was six (and 
some yards from the pin), he picked up 
his ball. 




My lad 
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THE POST-WAR GENERATION. 

“Hullo, where’s your partner ?” 

“He HAD TO GO. Couldn’t stand the racket. The poor man hasn’t quite recovered from shell-shock.” 
“/Shell-shock.' What on earth’s that? ” 


“ It 's no good/' he said with resig- 
nation. “ You get a stroke here." 

“ Oh," said I gratefully. 

On the sixth tee he produced from 
his pocket what looked to me like a 
piece of green billiard chalk and care- 
fully chalked the face of his driver, I 
watched with awe. 

“A tip I got from Abb Mitchell," 
he explained, though he did not explain 
the purpose of the rite. But I have 
always felt that billiards and golf have 
much in common. 

Thereupon he struck his ball with 
the heel of his club into a small pot- 
bunker which belongs to another hole. 

“ Bad luck," I murmured. “ What 
they call a losing hazard, isn’t it ? " 

Happily Eickwood did not hear that 
silly impertinence. He was gazing rue- 
fully at his hands. 

“ Blisters," he muttered. “ Can’t get 
a It turned out that his blisters 

had been troubling him ever since we 
began, and I appreciated the good feel- 
ing that had kept him silent about them. 
However, in the circumstances I did 
feel rather a pig about winning the next 
three holes. 

At the tenth I was two up. I took 


my driver and was short. Eickwood 
took his iron. “ Good Lord ! ” he cried 
a little later, “ what the deuce do they 
put a bunker there for? I’ve seen 
seven men trapped in that bunker in 
the last two days ! " 

“Perhaps that s what it’s for," I 
suggested tentatively. 

“I shan’t come to this place again," 
he said, and swung his niblick high. 
A cloud of sand rolled away, revealing 
the ball in statu quo ante, and Eick- 
wood with a spasm of pain crossing his 
face, “ By Jove," he said, rubbing his 
back, “I must be careful. I strained 
a muscle at Sandwich last year." 

He struck three more careful blows, 
with much the same result. Then he 
said, “You get a stroke here," and 
picked up his ball. 

By the fourteenth his back was pain- 
ing him pretty considerably, and he 
could hardly hold the club for his 
blisters ; but he struggled gamely on, 
though of course the match had become 
a mere farce. 

“ One thing ’s quite certain,” he said 
at last with a brave smile, “I can’t 
give you four strokes in this condition. 
You know," he went on kindly, “ you ’d 


be quite a useful player if you took it 
up seriously." 

I won 4 and 3. But it was a joyless 
victory. 

It was bad luck tp have my first game 
at the club spoiled in this way ; but when 
I told old Baggage, the captain, about 
it he only said, “ Yes, it ’s an odd thing. 
I ’ve played this game for twenty years 
and I ’ve never beaten a man in perfect 
health yet." 

I hate cynics. But just then my eye 
caught a list of Alterations of Handicap 
on the notice-board, and I read : — 

“J. Eickwood 

Eeduced from — 20 — to — 18." 

A P.H. 

Our Cubist Cutters. 

From an Indian tailor’s trade- cir- 
cular : — 

“ Special attention given to gentlemen hav- 
ing shapeless bodies.” 

From a Scots Post Office : — 
“Dispatches. 

Q OA 6.65 p.M. 

8.20 A.M. evening previous).” 

Where are the posts of yester-eve ? 
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-rue cTDiior'i c nr\D itrcoct White and Blue. That *s a secret that appeal to the great fat-headed public in 
THE STRUGGLE“FOR*LIFERS. j have no right to give away, but I general and the soap-boiler in particular. 

I FOUND little Triinley, my painting tell it to you because we ’re old friends. “You never saw such combinations of 

friend, in an armchair, the picture of The point is that that soap will have red, white and blue as Burlingham has 
woe. to be advertised like billy-o if it is to been evolving, or such themes. A serious 

“If I look depressed,” he said, “there’s have an earthly. New soaps are diffi- artist setting himself to do a wilfully 
a reason for it. Too much reason.” cult to launch, and nowadays, in order popular thing is always a sight for tears 
I arranged for solvents of speech to to make a fortune, one has, as you know, or laughter, or both. Poor old Jevons, 
be set before him and he unfolded. to spend one.’ (As I know!) ‘Now for example, who has been painting 
“ Artists have been having a bad the point is that you can help, all the evening mists all his life, came out into 
time,” he began. “They’ve been hit artists here can help, both him and the open with a sailor (blue) depositing 
harder than most people. They were yourselves. What you ’ve got to do is a wreath of geraniums (red) on the 

pedestal of a War memorial 
(white). 

“‘But, my dear fellow,’ we 
all said, * it ’s too solemn. You 
don’t advertise soap with ceno- 
taphs.’ 

“ Nothing, however, would 
impair his delight or belief in it. 

“ Bruce was even worse. 
Bruce’s regular line is flowers 
in borders, and flowers would 
have served the purpose ex- 
tremely well, but under the 
spur of necessity he has made 
the most morbid and impossible 
thing you ever dreamed of-— a 
Chinaman (blue), who has been 
stabbed bleeding (red), all over 
the sheet (white). 

‘“But, my dear fellow,’ we 
all said, ‘ it ’s too horrible.’ 

“He couldn’t see it. ‘It’s 
dramatic and arresting,’ he 
said. ‘No one could fail to stop 
and look at it, and then, even 
though they shuddered, they 
would remember the name of 
the soap.’ 

“The most likely picture of 
all was by old Heavitree, who 
combined an amorous police- 
man (blue), a pretty parlour- 
maid in cap and apron (white), 
and a pillar-box (red). Another 
promising one was a Chelsea 
pensioner (red) feeding ducks 
(white) in a pond (blue). Some- 
one did a flock of gulls (white) 
hovering over a poppy-field 
(red) against the sky (blue). An- 

^ , ... other bird subject had a king- 

nacl a tenth or the magnates money to get busy painting pictures with red, fisher (blue) and a robin (red) conversing 
I should be idle and happy for the rest white and blue in them — anything and with a fantail (white). There ’s no end to 
of my life. But not he ! His one idea everything— and then send them to me. our fantasies on those three hues. I did 
pile. ^ and I 11 see that my boss sees them, half-a-dozen myself — good ones, too, 

“ Two months ago his secretary Anything you like, but they must be though I say it. 
came down to Burlingham for a week- pictures that would interest the man “And then, v;hen we had all finished 
end, and I took hini I'o^d the studios, in the street,’ andl was to get the canvasses to London 

and we had some jollifications in the “Well, it seemed worth trying, and for the magnate to see, what do you think 
evenings. But he couldn’t help seeing for two months we all worked like slaves, happened? Only yesterday. That ’s why 
that we were all pretty poor. Unsold and every studio in Burlingham turned I ’m here ; I couldn’t face the music down 
pictures everywhere. And It worried out arrangements in red, white and blue, there. Why, I had a letter from the sec- 
him. ‘Now look here, he said, ‘I think all intended someday to be reproduced retary saying that he hoped we hadn’t 
i can this artistic colony a bit of as advertisements. Slen who normally been working too hard at red, white and 
good. 1 happen to know that my boss wince as they pass a hoarding and hate blue ideas, because his boss had just 
is about to put a new soap on the mar- primary colours worse than botulism definitely altered the name of the soap 
ket, and he is going to call it the Bed have been toiling at scenes likely to to The Emerald 1 ” ’ E. V. L. 


hit by the War — all except 
those who shouldered their 
brushes and got out to France 
as majors. And they were hit 
by the Peace, and still are. 
There seems to be plenty of 
money for certain things — for 
games, for example, and diver- 
sion generally, but there ’s 
none for artists. The first thing 
that people who are pinched 
knock off is Art. They can do 
without pictures more easily 
than without books. Books, I 
guess, comesecond. The things 
they don’t knock off are clothes 
and food and drink. xAmuse- 
ments used to go early, but 
nowadays people cling to them. 
If I made motion pictures in- 
stead of painting oil ones I 
might be doing very well. As 
it is I am broke, and so is 
everyone at Burlingham. The 
whole Burlingham School, as 
they call us, is broke — more 
than broke, doubly broke, for 
our spirits have gone too. I ’ll 
tell you how it has come about. 

“ Poor as I am and unprac- 
tical as I 'am, I happen to have 
among my friends the private 
secretary of a magnate. This 
magnate is chairman of all 
kinds of big concerns, a com- 
pany promoter, full of money 
and always wanting more. Why 
these fellows can’t settle down 
to enjoy what they’ve got I 
shall never understand. But 
then I ’m only an artist. If I 
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The To'hler. “I’ve no use for them blokes wot’s 

FRIGHTENED OF A BIT OF OVERTIME. NoW MY TIME ’S 'ARP-PAST 
FIVE, BUT I ’VE OFTEN GONE ON TO TWENTY-FIVE TO SIX.” 
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Advertising Manager, “Yes, we do want someone to dndeetake sky-weiting. Are you an experienced aviator?” 
Ai ^ licant , **Er— hardly that, Sir. But my employers have always been pleased to speak highly op my caligraphy,” 


OCTOBER RUNNING. 

A Small Car’s Day. 

The Highland Boad 's been simg before and toill be sung again 
So long as bards give thanks for good m the way of honest men; 
And let loho will be contrary, the lave xoill yet agree 
And cry again, “ The Highland Boad, the Highland Boad 
for me / ” 

Fife was a shadow across the Firth 
When the Granton boat put out ; 

Over the sea and the solid earth 
The mist lay all about ; 

But a rousing wind from the Isle of May 
On the ruffled waters strode 
And blew us a clear October day 
To ride on the Highland Eoad. 

Loch Leven lay like a silver shield, 

Glenfarg was amber and jet, 

Earn ran grey in a harvest field, 

Perth was a moonstone set ; 

But the north hills beckoned us fold on fold 
Till round Eohallion bend 
Birnam in glory of russet and gold 
Smiled like a long-sought friend. 

Tummel and Tay ran hand in hand, 

Farragon challenged us on 
Through the old enchanted Atholl land, 

Grim heart of Caledon ; 


And the laughing Garry led us a dance 
By heather and rowans and rills 
Till we saw the red deer watching askance 
On the grave Drumouchter hills. 

A minstrel wind from Badenoch sang 
Laments for the waning day. 

As from darkling Ericht the Truim sprang 
To carry us down to Spey 
By crags and corries and grey rock spurs 
Where the steadiest head may flinch, 

Till evening fell on the Laggan firs 
And the sunlit birks of Insh. 

Then thanks be given wdiate’er betide 
That still as heretofore 
A man may waken in Morningside 
And couch him in Aviemore ; 

Thanks for the rare road running north 
And a day that gave its due, 

From the mounting sun on the Firth of Forth 
To the moon on the Larig Ghru. 

The Highland Boad 's been sang before a^id should'be sung 
again, 

With a verse for every heather hill and every roivan glen; 

And, though God's earth is a goodly place and a many roads 
there be, 

It *5 the North Boad, the Atholl Boad, the Highland Boad 
for me I H. B. 
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“How IS IT, ALEXANDEB, that I NEVER GET A BIT OE DECENT CHEESE UNLESS I GO AND BUY IT MYSELF?” 
“Can’t say, Sir. I never eat cheese.” 


THE LETTEES. 

Edward, — Eeluctant as I am to enter 
again into your life, after a farewell we 
both meant to be final, I find it necessary. 

After all I feel that it would be well 
to endeavour to make some use of my 
shattered life. I am about to marry. 
As you may imagine, I have had to make 
it clear that love is something I cannot 
offer, but one has duties, one feels, to 
life and to oneself. 

I write to ask you to return my 
letters. When we parted I know that 
I agreed that you should keep them, but 
I now wish to receive them back from 
you. Beatrice. 

Dear Beatrice, — I was profoundly 
moved at hearing from you. Your let- 
ter brought back the past again, those 
unforgettable moments fraught with 
such bitter-sweet. 

I am bound to say that my feelings 
on receiving your news are, to put it 
frankly, mingled. No other word is 
adequate. I wish you every happiness, 
of course. 

But, as to your letters, I must decline 
to return them. You must surely realise 
that they are all that is left to me. 
Beading them in the privacy of my 
study, I still recall a memory most 
cherished, I might say sacred. Ah ! 

Edward. 


Edward, — I read your reply with an 
emotion I cannot express. Vain regrets 
surge through me. Were we too hasty ? 
But there, Fate is Eate, is it not? and 
we can only bow to its behest. I too 
sometimes seek a solitude in which I 
can conjure up as in a dream the fra- 
grance of those golden moments. I 
dare not write more. 

Nevertheless I must treat what you 
write about my letters as the mere 
lingering ghost of a dead sentiment. 
So send them back. Under such circum- 
stances as mine a woman has the right 
to make ^the request. Beatrice. 

Dear Beatrice, — No, I cannot forgo 
’ my rights nor forget your promise. 
The letters are too precious. The ink is 
faded, the paper yellowed and a little 
frayed perhaps. Here and there are 
stains from handling— perhaps the trace 
of a tear even. To me these pages are 
relics of something holy that once illu- 
minated a life the world has done its 
best to coarsen. 

Ah, had not Eate struck in, who 
knows what might have been ? But at 
the best we are but poor blind mortals. 

Edward. 

Edward, — You must allow me to 
insist. Surelyon such a point a woman’s 
request should be sufficient. I am 
deeply touched by what you say, but in 


my present circumstances your fidelity 
even to what was so fine amounts to 
a weakness. 

Be strong, I beg you, and let me have 
my letters not later than Thursday. 

Beatrice. 

Dear Beatrice, — My refusal is quite 
definite. Your persistence surprises 
me. I suppose, after all, w^'ornen don’t 
understand. I see that you have 
reached the mood in which these things 
are but trifles. As you will, but yet, 
to me, how tremendous. Therefore I 
repeat you must allow me to adhere to 
my decision. I will even beg you to 
spare me the pain of further allusion 
to the subject. Ed'waed. 

Edward, — You are talking nonsense. 
Everything is most awkward, I appeal 
to your chivalry. I insist on having my 
letters returned. Have you no gentle- 
manly feeling ? I demand my letters 
back without further correspondence. 

Beatrice. 

Dear Beatrice, — Thank goodness I 
am able to send your letters herewith. 
The fact is I was under the impression 
I had burnt them. But my wife (I 
mentioned, did I not, that I am married 
and the happy father of six such bonny 
children?) — my wife, who realises things 
in a most wonderful way, asked me 
this morning if I had not been receiving 
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THE SCAPEGOAT THAT TURNED 
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Daughter cf the House [introducing dancing partner). “This is Tibby, Mother.” 

Mother. “Any friend of my daughter is welcome, Mr.— er— Mr. ” 

Daughter. “Speak up, Tibby, you ass! I suppose you’ve got some sort of other name?” 


letters lately from an old flame (her 
expression, you understand). Was it 
about letters? In that case she had 
them. She had found them a year or 
two ago at the back of my collar-drawer, 
and had tidied them and arranged them 
in their proper dates as well as she 
could judge. She wished me to assure 
you on this point. 

So that ’s that. All the best. 

Edward. 

Commercial Candour. 

Erom a Chinese trade-circular : — 

“ These socks and stockings are artificially 
made of superior Soochow’s silk. Their fresh 
colours will not change so long as they last.” 

“ ‘ I wish to congratulate all British girls 
upon the interest Miss Talmadge has taken in 

them,’ Mr. Standing said. ‘ The Daily ’s 

efforts to find a future British screen star, to 
be trained and given her opportunity by 
Norma Talmadge, are startling in their daring 
scope,’ he continued. ‘ The re- wad is almost 
beyond the imagination.’ ” — Daily Pajger. 

We have always understood that the 
“ w ad * * acquired by the successful cinema 
star was considerable. A “ re- wad ” 
must be wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 


THE EEUGAL FATHER. 

No longer do I gaily go 

To my old haunts in Savile Row 

Whene’er my wardrobe runneth low. 

No more my tailor do I beg 
To tape my chest, or waist, or leg — 

I buy my clothing from the peg. 

My daughter reprobates wdth frowns 
And violent epithets and nouns 
This frank resort to reach-me-downs. 

My son, whose raiment bears the stamp 
Of Fashion’s ultra-modish camp, 
Rudely describes me as “ the tramp.” 

My wife abhors my “ shoddy suits ” 
And at my war-disposal boots 
Emits derogatory hoots. 

Ungrateful spouse, ungrateful brood. 
Whose garb is richlier renewed 
Thanks to my frugal rectitude ! 

Jones, comrade of my schoolboy days. 
Whene’er I meet him now, displays 
No recognition in his gaze. 

But Jones, who moves in lordly sets, 
Who haunts race-meetings, gambles, 
bets. 

Is simply honeycombed with debts. 


My life is void of hectic thrills ; 

I never raid post-office tills ; 

I stay at home and pay my bills. 

Perhaps some day the ceaseless strain 
Will prove too strenuous for my brain, 
And I shall poison Dr. Crane, 

Or break all moral curbs and snaffles, 
All that sub-conscious instinct baffles, 
And turn into a real Baffles. 

Meanwhile, though snobs and fops up- 
braid, 

I buy my raiment ready made 
For ready money promptly paid. 

Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“ The wife of Judas Iscariot is only one of 
many persons who have been greatly troubled 
by a dream,” — Literary Dajoer. 

Yes, and it w^'as her husband, wasn’t it, 
who asked “ What is truth ? ” 

“ After having been busy for many days — ‘ 
and nights — over occasionally tiresome West 
End trivialities, it is difficult quite to express 
one’s joy over the arrival of a thing of cour- 
ageous beauty, of vision, of pure aioui]; sn jo 
iCuBUt s-B ” — Daily Paper. 

It seems to have knocked the printer 
over. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE UNIONS. 

It all started at The Cottage. 

Angela and I are in the habit of going 
to The Cottage every week-end, and 
while we are there we share the do- 
mestic duties. My part is to wash tea- 
cups and saucers and things : Angela 
decided at once that I looked like that. 
Moreover, until last week I did it un- 
complainingly. 

The immediate cause of what, if it 
were a matter of international politics, 
would be called the “incident” was a 
marmalade jar. Now I hold that a 
marmalade jar is supplied by the makers 
in order that their customers may carry 
the marmalade home in 
a clean and efficient 
manner. It is difficult 
to do this without a 
jar ; but when the mar- 
malade has once been 
taken out the raison 
crstre of the jar is gone, 
it has fulfilled itsdest iny 
and it cannot reason- 
ably expect to prolong 
indefinitely a useless 
existence. Its crowded 
hour of glorious mar- 
malade, so to speak, is 
over, and. nothing re- 
mains but to throw it 
away. 

Angela’s point of view 
is different. She holds 
that every marmalade 
jar, when empty, should 
be washed and carefully 
preserved , becausesome 
day it might come in 
useful for something, 
presumably when she 
has worked through the 
few hundreds of empty 
marmalade jars which 
already occupy most of the effective 
shelf area in the pantry. 

It must be obvious to the most super- 
ficial observer that these two points of 
view do not coincide. 

On the morning in question, after I 
had worked through the legitimate cups 
and saucers and things, I suddenly came 
upon the marmalade jar. Now what- 
ever views may be held as to the utility 
of a marmalade jar in its post-marma- 
lade period, no one will deny that it is 
a beastly thing to wash. I eyed it with 
strong disfavour. 

“I am sorry, Angela,” I said, “but 
I can’t wash this.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Angela in a tone 
which implied that only an extremely 
good reason would serve. 

But I had a reason ready. 

“Because the A.S.H. won’t let me,” 
I said firmly. 


Angela frowned. 

“ What ’s the A.S.H. ? ” she asked. 

“My union. The Amalgamated 
Society of Husbands.” 

“ I ’ve never heard of it,” said Angela. 

“ Oh, Avell, we live and learn,” I said 
soothingly. “ I haven’t known about it 
very long myself.” This was strictly true. 

“I don’t believe there is any such 
thing,” said Angela. 

I was profoundly shocked. 

“ Surely,” I said with some gravity, 
“ you wouldn’t doubt my word ? The— 
ei^society was founded in 1837, associ- 
ated in 1853, incorporated in 1873 and 
-er— amalgamated in 1890.” I paused 
triumphantly. 



your 


ADDI80NIUS CONTRA MONDUM. 

[Dr. Addison’s new book, The Betrayal of the (Jenkins), sharply 

criticises the housing policy of his successor at the Ministry of Health.] 

Angela very nearly sniffed. 

“ And it won’t allow, you to wash 
marmalade jars ? ” 

“Eule 2l7 is very clear on the point.” 

Angela considered this for a moment. 

“ How are they to know if you do ? ” 
she asked. 

I shook my head gloomily. 

“ There are spies everywhere,” I said. 

“ They would be sure to get to know 
about it at the Central Office, and then 
the consequences would be terrible.” 

“ Such as ? ” 

“ Millions of husbands — all out on 
strike. A terrible thought, Angela.” 

She did not blench. In fact she 
darted her next question at me with 
the forensic cunning of a Marshall 
Hall. 

“ Where is the Central Office ? ” 

I fought hard against the witness- 
box feeling. 


“In — er — Trafalgar Square. Near 
the Nelson Column,” I added, to make 
it more definite. 

“ I suppose there is a secretary? ” 

“Eather,” I replied enthusiastically. 
“ A wonderful man, Angela ; you ought 
to ” 

“ What ’s his name ? ” 

I didn’t hesitate for a second. 

“Angus McKechnie,” I said. 

Angela was visibly disappointed. 

“I never heard of him either,” she 
observed. 

“You will,” I replied darkly. 

Two days later x^ngela received a 
neat typewritten envelope, and opened 
it at breakfast with a 
puzzled frown. 

“ Who is it from ? ” I 
asked airily, 

Angela read the letter 
through quickly and her 
brow cleared. She seem- 
ed to be struggling with 
some emotion, but when 
she looked up her face 
was solemn. 

“ It ’s from 
union,” she said. 

“Dear, dear, Angela, 
this is aseriousmatter.” 
And I held out my hand 
for the letter. It read 
like this : — 

The Amalgamated 
Society op Husbands 
{founded 1837), 

Trafalgar Square * 
(Near the Nelson 
Column), 

London, 

Dear Madam, — It 
has recently come to 
our notice that an at- 
tempt has been made 
by you to induce one of our mem- 
bers to disregard Eule 217 of this So- 
ciety. We beg to call your attention 
to the Eule in question, and to assure 
you that, in the event of your making 
any further attempts at coercion, we 
shall be obliged to take immediate and 
drastic action. 

On behalf of the Executive, 

Angus McKechnie, 
General Secretary. 

“ I hope,” I said as I handed it back 
to her, “ that you will pay very care- 
ful attention to what Mr. McKechnie 
says.” 

Angela drew a long breath and looked 
at me with disconcerting directness. 
Her face was still solemn, but there 
were a couple of imps peeping out of 
her eyes. They are Angela’s familiars, 
and somehow I never feel completely 
at my ease when they are about. 
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The Magician. “I am sobry to hear that you are poor, with a wife and fourteen children depending on you, but 
I don’t see what personal claim you have on me for charity.” 

The Mendicant. “Well, you see, Master, if it hadn’t been for the love potion you sold my old woman I might 

NEVER HAVE BEEN MARRIED.” 


“ I expect Mr. McKechnie only heard 
one side of the question,” she said 
gravely. “But I can easily put that 
right.” 

“ In what way? ” 

“ I shall write to him.” 

The position was becoming unexpect- 
edly difficult. 

“ McKechnie dislikes being bothered 
with frivolous communications,” I said, 

Angela's eyes opened wider. 

“ Oh, but it won't be a frivolous com- 
munication,” she said. “It's not a 
frivolous matter, is it ? ” 

The situation was now practically 
out of hand. 

“The — er — bacon is excellent this 
morning,” I said. Many a man has got 
to the top of the diplomatic tree for less. 

It was not until we had nearly 
finished dinner that evening that Angela 
again referred to the matter. 

“With regard to Mr, McKechnie's 
letter,” she said, “ I have decided, on 
second thoughts, to refer it to the 
Executive of the I.U.W.” 

“And what, may I ask, is the 
I.U.W.?”! demanded. 

Angela registered surprise mingled 
with pity. 

“ Don’t you know ? The Interna- 
tional Union of Wives.” 

I laughed my well-known sardonic 
laugh, but Angela was paying no atten- 
tion to me. She selected a couple of 
grapes with fastidious care, and when 


she spoke again her voice was almost 
dreamily reflective, 

“It is a branch of the Third Inter- 
national,” she said. “But we are 
thinking of breaking away. They are 
too pacifist to suit our tasfee.” 

I stared. 

“What do you know of the Third 
International ? ” I asked. 

“Oh,” said Angela softly, “we live 
and learn.” 

She flicked the merest glance at me. 
The familiars were still there, but her 
face had grown more pensive. 

“ In a way,” she said, “ I am sorry 
for poor Mr. McKechnie. The Execu- 
tive is so very impulsive.” 

jIc 5jc sj? si' sic 

Poor fellow ! I am a little sorry for 
McKechnie too. It may happen any 
day, and he is so young to die. , 

But there is no knowing. I suspect 
that he is tougher than Angela thinks, 
and he may win through yet. 

“ One of the ‘ unco quid.’ ” — WeeJdy Paper. 
Och ay 1 to say naethin’ of the unco 
bawbees. 

“ A warrant has been issued for the arrest 

of Major , who has departed with the 

Continent .” — Australian Paper, 

We understand that at No. 10, Downing 
Street the opinion has been expressed 
that a great deal of trouble would be 
saved if he were allowed to get away 
with it. 


THE USUEPER, 

[M, Marcel, the inventor of the famous 
“wave,” is visiting London this month.] 

Hail, Genius, whose creative mind 
Bestowed this boon on womankind — 
A wave in locks condemned by Pate 
To be unbeautifully straight. 

Britannia ruled the seven seas 
Until you pouched your earliest fees ; 
But women are contented slaves 
Since you achieved to rule the waves. 

Mr. Punch has always felt that 
English employes lack too often the 
arts of ingratiation. The following 
letter, written by an Indian clerk to 
his chief whilst the latter was away on 
leave, should be posted for reference in 
all offices and workshops : — 
“Respected Sir, — I am sad since your 
departure. Nothing pleases me., My state is 
like crazy till I do not see you and hear your 
voice. Your beautiful talks I remember well. 
Your face conies before my eyes and I keep 
you in my heart. My state can never be 
stated. It can never become good until and 
unless I do not see you. 

I pray at each and every moment for your 
good health and good results. 

Hoping this will find you keeping all right. 

I beg to remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

“The Warren, Twickenham, footpath im- 
provements are to be formerly opened shortly.” 

Daily Paper. 

The original intention was, we believe, 
to open them previously later on. 
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CHIRON THE CENTAUR. 

An Idyll. 

Chiron the wise, the kindly. 

He tutored the sons of kings ; 

And Youth it followed him blindly 
And learnt of the seemly things, 

The sword and the song that rings ; 

Of strife and sport and the glory 
Of life, so the wise words fell ; 

But Chiron ’s only a story ; 

Well, here is a tale to tell. 

Or ever their days grew weighty 
There walked companions four ; 

The sum of their years was eighty 
And each had achieved a score — 
Would any man ask for more ? 

They ’d fire for the Thames — a plenty, 
They 'd planets to set a-spin ; 

We w^ere all of us kings at twenty 
When kingdoms were still to win. 

The road from the coast they ’d taken, 
The sea and the day behind ; 

They *d stopped and they ’d sliced the 
bacon 

A-top of the downs and dined. 

On cushiony thyme reclined ; 

Five miles from the pier and pierrots ; 
And the lights of the front stood 
bright 

Ere they picked up their packs like 
heroes 

To walk through a short June night. 

The scut of a bolting bunny. 

The green of a glow-worm’s spark, 

Made play, till a moon like honey 
Eolled up on a down-ridge stark 
And conquered the violet dark ; 

And the way was afire with wonder 
Where the ivory may- trees ran 

To a shadowy shaw, and under 
Its lee stood a caravan. 

The wheels were a sun-cracked yellow, 
The body was gipsy gay, 

And by sat a mighty fellow 
Who pulled at a purring clay 
That reeked to the Milky Way; 

But he spoke like a host and scholar 
As he rose in polite ado, 

While his old horse, free of the collar. 
Strolled up to be civil too. 

He tossed them a Greek quotation, 

He dropped into Homer sheer ; 

But he poured them a tramp’s libation 
Of marvellous bottled beer 
That winked to the moonshine clear; 

And he spoke of the stars in Heaven, 
And the Marquis of Queensbeery’s 
Eules, 

And he told of a stag in Devon 
And of trout in a hundred pools. 

And he leaned on the horse’s shoulder, 
And the great horse, stamping, stood, 

While he spoke of the spark a-smoulder, 
The flame in the kindled wood, 

Of rhyme and of hardihood ; 


And the four of them heard him, gazing ; 

And to one, ere the words were done, 
In the dim and the mad moon’s mazing, 
The horse and the man seemed one. 

I And the downs in the dark were hum- 
ming 

Like sweeping of silver strings, 

But here was the slow dawn coming 
With homely happenings. 

And songs that the stonechat sings ; 
And “ None o’ you talk for toffee,” 
Quoth he of the caravan; 

“ Hi, sticks for the fire, boys, coffee ! 
’Tis time that to-day began.” 

Chiron the wise, the kindly, 

He tutored the sons of kings, 

And Youth it took to him blindly 
And learnt of the splendid things, 
The bow and the harp that rings. 
But now was the East a glory, 

The Channel a welt of gold; 

Well, Chiron ’s naught but a story, 
And here is a story told. 

REFLEX PARAPLEGIA. 

Jock, the old horse, had rallied 
wonderfully. 

“It iss astonishing,” said Sandy 
Drumshaw, the farm manager, to the 
young veterinary surgeon. “ I thought 
that wass going to be the end of him.” 

“ He may do all right now,” said the 
veterinary surgeon, “ but he ’s an old 
horse, you know. You had better send 
a note to Mr. Struthers, telling him 
about the seizure.” 

“ Yess, yess,” said Sandy pompously, 
“ I will send him a report. What did 
you say wass the name of the trouble 
that Jock hass got ? ” 

“Eeflex paraplegia,” said the young 
veterinary surgeon. 

Sandy lifted his eyes to the hills. 
“ Ay, fiex-paral-pleetia. Yess, yess ; 
flex And I haf no doubt that it 
will haf a common name ass well maybe, 
like the rheumatics or the lumbago, for 
instance ? ” 

“No, no ; just tell him it is a case 
of reflex paraplegia, due to colic.” 

“Ay, chust so. Well now, in the 
case of a serious trouble like — what 
name did you say it wass going by in 
your trade ? ” 

“ Eeflex paraplegia.” 

“Ay, well, in the case of a serious 
trouble like — like that, wouldn’t it not 
be better for you to write a wee bit 
note yourself ? ” 

“Not at all; that’s your job, old 
man.” 

The veterinary surgeon started the 
engine of his car. Sandy’s hand went 
for his pencil, but “Hielan’ pride” 
turned back the question that rose to 
his lips. So the veterinary surgeon 
sped away in his car and Sandy was 


left wTestling with the problem of 
“ fiex-paral-pleetia.” 

Sandy Drumshaw was apt to be a 
bothersome man when engaged in liter- 
ary composition, and things had gradu- 
ally come to this : that, whenever he sat 
down to w^rite a letter, his wife, Jinnet, 
got the dictionary and sat down beside 
him. Thus, when Sandy was uncertain 
about the spelling of a word, he had 
simply to pronounce it and Jinnet 
promptly turned it up. 

All went well with the writing of the 
report on Jock’s case until — 

“Flex-paral-eety,”said Sandy, frowm- 
ing at the table-cover. 

“ Whit ’s that ? ” queried Jinnet, who 
was of Ayrshire birth, 

“ That iss the disease that Jock bass 
got.” 

“ Whit did ye say the name was ? ” 

“ Parly-flex-eety,” said Sandy. 

“That's no the name ye said at 
first,” said Jinnet, turning over the 
Daves. 

“I am asking you to spell me flex- 
parly-eety,” said Sandy. 

“ Hoo can I spell ye a w^ord if ye ’re 
aye changin’ it? Bide a wee, here’s 
one. Oh, but that means ” 

“It iss not the meaning, it iss the 
spelling I am asking you,” interrupted 
Sandy irritably. “ Gif me the book.” 

Jinnet willingly relinquished her task 
and left the room, muttering, “Ye’re 
just gettin’ yersel’ intae a bonny pickle. ’ ’ 

Tiien Sandy set forth upon a hope- 
less quest, in the course of which he 
wandered further and further afield. 
He was among the Foreign Words and 
Phrases, perplexedly testing the sylla- 
bles of lex Parliamenti, wlien he heard 
the voice of Jinnet calling to him 
urgently. 

Sandy and Jinnet returned to the 
room together about half-an-hour later 
and sat down again side by side. Jinnet’s 
lips were tightly compressed, and occa- 
sionally a tear fell on the dictionary. 
Sandy looked grave, but he WTote with 
the confidence of one whose path had 
been cleared of obstacles. 

When the letter was finished Sandy 
read it over to his wife. 

“ It ’s as true as ye ’ve said it,” com- 
mented Jinnet with a tearful sigh. 
“ It ’s just a case o’ auld age cornin’ on 
him suddenly. Ay, an’ you an’ me is 
gettin’ auld too, Sandy. Ye might read 
that last bit tae me again. I think 
ye’ve done that bit real well.” 

“ The vet.,” Sandy read slowly, “ gave 
the name of a serious disease to Jock’s 
trouble ; but getting on for twenty-two 
iss old age with horses, and me and the 
wife iss both of the opinion that Jock 
died with nothing more than hiss years ; 
and maybe it iss the best thing could 
haf happened for all concerned.” 
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Londoner, “Place seems a bit lively to-day.” 

8uji)mor Village Grocer. “Yes, Sir. A chaeabang has just discharged its contents.” 


THE EDITOR’S REGRETS: HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM. 

“The Editor regrets” — I need not continue; you all 
know how it goes on. The first few tiraes you receive the 
fatal slip you read every word of it and feel some compunc- 
tion at having added to the sorrows of a fellow-creature. 
Eor at this stage you foolishly take the Editor to be a human 
being ; his demoniac characteristic, persistent malice, is not 
yet revealed. 

Somewhere about the twelfth or thirteenth occasion you 
cease to read it. The slip might just as well be blank paper, 
except that you can't even write a note to your grocer on 
the back. The honest fellow might reasonably protest, “ He 
complains of my sugar, does he? Well, his stuff don't 
seem to give satisfaction neither.” 

So you are driven to devise some other means of dispos- 
ing of these incriminating documents. You could, of course, 
easily and naturally throw them into the waste-paper basket 
or the fire, but, being a writer, you cannot afford to be easy 
and natural, 

I once heard of a man who papered the walls of his room 
with the offending documents. But this course is only for 
those natures which react perversely to stimuli. 

The idea, however, is good ; it merely wants knocking 
into shape. 

Take out your own collection of slips and look at them. 
You will discover that nearly all of the messages begin, 
“ The Editor regrets; ” but here and there you will find an 
exception, such as “ The Editor presents his compliments 
and regrets . . Among them also you will possibly find 


lurking another and a very rare kind of slip, beginning, 
“ The Editor presents his compliments and has much plea- 
sure in accepting. . . ." These last are to form the ground- 
work of your wall-paper. 

Pick out the complimentary refusals and paste them 
downwards in a continuous line, affixing the second and 
following slips so that nothing is seen beyond the words 
of the first line: “The Editor presents his compliments 
and.” When you reach the skirting, boldly stick on one 
of the happy few in its entirety. This briefly will be 
the effect : — 

The Editor jpresents his compliments and 
The Editor prese^its his compliments and 
The Editor presents his compliments and 
The Editor presents his compliments and 
has onuch pleasure in accepting .... 

Thus, after an effect of chronic editorial stammering, the 
full note of acceptance is revealed. 

I have not myself put this plan into practice ; I use my 
paste for a nobler purpose, in conjunction with a pair of 
scissors. Meanwhile I light my pipe with the slips ; but 
this is a mere gesture, for I infinitely prefer matches. 

Still, something has to be done with the things, and I 
have no further ideas, except to make an article out of 
them. 

“ Long Black Nurse’s Cloak, velour cloth winter weight, as new.” 

Advt. in WeeMy Tamper. 

But if winter comes, won't our coloured sister miss it ? 
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AT THE OPERA. 

“The Immortal Hour” (Regent). 

The Birmingham Repertory Com- 
pany, having already shown ns their 
skill in biographical drama with Ahra- 
ham Lincoln, are now giving ns a further 
taste of their quality in what Mr. Rut- 
land Boughton, the composer, calls 
Music Drama, which we Cockneys have 
hitherto known as Opera, xind very 
well indeed they do it. 

It is by no means an easy matter to 
follow the action (where any) of an un- 
familiar music drama. Just as the key 
words are to be spoken the com- 
poser, most naturally getting 
excited, summons his wood wind 
and brass and overwhelms the 
librettist — in this case Fiona 
Macleod (adapted). I wish we 
could steal a device from the film 
theatre and just sensibly project 
the book of the words piece by 
piece upon a screen above the 
proscenium. For music without 
words is not definite enough to 
distinguish between, say, up- 
braiding for past misconduct 
and presaging a doom. Lacking 
this sensible if ignoble device 
I could make very little of the 
first hour or so, which was mainly 
spent by a large dark being 
with exaggerated finger - nails, 

Dahia, the Shadoio, declaiming 
with a fine emphasis Mr. Bough- 
ton’s tremendous recitatives. 

However, when Princess E tain, 
a girl of the faery folk, very eerie 
and wan and slender, stumbled 
in, and she was instructed by 
Dakca to pass on in quest of 
her dreams ; when too she was 
followed by The Dreamer — The 
High King of Ireland, Eochaidh 
(pronounced Yohkhay, and not 
O’Brien, as one might guess), 
who was also let through, why, 
then one realised that we were 
getting to essentials. For I 
gathered that Dalua had certain mis- 
givings or was weaving some stout 
curses about the matter. 

All this took place in a wood that was 
a very triumph of imaginative repre- 
sentation. V arious awful shapes moved 
vaguely in the misty gloom and a chorus 
of bogeys or demons (or Irregulars, it 
might be) were very sinister and de- 
clamatory. But I could not quite make 
out what their trouble was. Their gen- 
eral practical function was no doubt 
to prepare us for something unpleasant, 
and not let us delude ourselves that 
anybody was going to live happily ever 
after. Anyway, I didn’t expect it of a 
King of Ireland. 

The scene changes and Etain has 


wandered into a peasant’s hut. Thither 
comes Eochaidh to shelter from the 
storm. The peasants make but sleepy 
chaperons, and, when Eochaidh tells his 
love very suddenly and sharply, Etain 
flies to his arms. A haunting melody 
of faeryland breaks upon their rapture 
and strikes them with a vague dismay. 

Admirable was the effect of solidity and 
gloom contrived by the judicious light- 
ing of a mere painted back-cloth. ^ Mr. 
Paul Shelving certainly knows his job. 

The Second Act is set in Tara’s Hall, 
complete with harp and chorus of white 
beaver Druids — a little too solid, these, 


I thought, for the general air of wanness 
which, meseemed, ought to prevail. It 
is the anniversary of the nuptials of 
Eochaidh and Etain. Foreboding is in 
the air. The Druids, having sung their 
fill, wander out wagging their handsome 
cotton beards. The Qneen retires with 
her maidens. Comes a stranger, Midir, 
a Prince of the faery folk. He craves 
a boon — to press his lips to the white 
hand of the Q^ieen and sing her a little 
song he has made. And a right lovely 
song it is; “How Beautiful are the 
Lonely Ones that Dwell in the Hollows 
of the Hills.” Etain wanders out into 
the night after Midir and goes back 
to her own folk. ’Tis the end of The 
Immortal Hour. I never quite knew 


why she had ever left them, but I am 
glad she did, for she was very pleasant 
to hear and see. 

Technical criticism of the music is 
beyond my art. It certainly held the 
large theatre completely silent and 
something like in thrall — a consider- 
able achievement. The more lyrical 
passages, such as the song of Midir and 
the call of the faeries, seemed to me of 
exquisite beauty. The less easily intelli- 
gible dramatic recitative needs a better 
instructed ear or a further hearing. I 
thought the brass a little uneasy and 
abruptly explosive, and I shall never 
reconcile myself to the conven- 
tion which obtrudes, between 
audience and most carefully- 
designed grouping, setting and 
lighting, the distraction of a 
vigorously gesticulating black- 
coated conductor with brilli- 
antly-lighted score. 

A very satisfying performance; 
singing, acting and setting ex- 
cellent each and excellently har- 
monised. Miss Gwen Prang- 
con Davies {Etain) perhaps a 
little miscalculated the size of 
the Regent as contrasted with 
the friendly little Repertory 
Theatre at Birmingham, but 
she sang and played with intelli- 
gence and feeling. Mr. John- 
stone-Douglas {The Ei7ig) was 
hampered by a slight cough, 
which I do hope was not caused 
— it cannot have been eased — 
by our tobacco (I sinned frankly 
against the light, but felt horri- 
bly guilty all the while). The clear 
tenor of Mr. William Hesel- 
tine {Midir) W2hS heard to great 
advantage in the song that called 
Etai7i to her people, and he 
seemed by his bearing to express 
the fact of his faery nature. Mr. 
Arthur Oranmer’s Dalua was 
effective against the awkward 
handicap of too long stretches 
of unrelieved recitative. 

This Repertory Team, doing justice to 
composer and poet, have created beauty 
with their singing, playing and the 
excellent craftsmanship of their work- 
shop. London should see and applaud 
this fine thing. T. 

“ Professor and his 22-year-old son have 

returned home from the tractless wilds of 
Chinese Tibet.” — Da%ly Pajoer, 

S.P.O.K., please note. 

From an account of the Kennel Club 
Show : — 

“Another class that attracted attention 
were the dainty West Island Terriers.” 

Evening Paper. 

This breed is well known in the neigh- 
bourhood of ’Olborn. 
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A SLANDEEED NATION. 

The newspapers I love are not the 
journals with a circulation of millions. 
I look at them, but they leave me cold. 
Give me The Cirencester Chronicle or 
The Mid-Berhs Gazette and I am inter- 
ested and happy. I love to read about 
the extraordinary conduct of a mad cow 
in the High Street, or of the skittle 
championship at Exton Parva. There 
you have the essential England — far 
away from Fleet Street’s hysteric 
dramas. 

Thanks to the excellent habit of 
reading local newspapers I have made 
a most surprising discovery. This week 
I came across a Peebles journal, and in 
accordance with my rule read every 
word of it. I was rewarded by finding 
an account of a presentation to a 
minister. You would have skipped it, 
doubtless. I read on, however, and 
was paralysed to find that it was a 
presentation to a minister arriving, at 
a new charge. 

In my time small subscriptions of 
mine have helped to speed the parting 
curate. I was with the majority who, 
when it was proposed to celebrate our 
Yicar*s fifteenth year of service, decided 
that it was far more appropriate to wait 
for his ecclesiastical silver wedding. 
But never have I been asked to join in a 
presentation to an arriving cleric. We 
English are careful, cautious, canny folk. 

Haven’t we all in the past brought 


accusations of parsimonioushess against 
the Scotch ? I even seem to recall some- 
thing of the kind in Punch, And here 
we find them rising to heights of liber- 
ality undreamt of by us. Let all the 
gross slanders on the Scotch be with- 
drawn. Parsimonious 1 Why, they are 
a prodigal race. 

I see Sir Donald McLean is Mem- 
ber at present for Peebles, I cannot 
trust Sir Donald if there is the faintest 
risk of his coming in at the head of a 
victorious Wee Free party. A man 
from Peebles ? Never ! We should find 
him presenting new Government officials 
with bonuses the day they took office. 

Remarkable Animal Sagacity. 

From an account of anti- Government 
meetings in Dublin : — 

“In Sackville Street, where a hackney-car 
was used as a platform, the horse went asleep 
and fell down .” — Irish Pa^er, 

“From Manchester Mr.' Lloyd George went 
on to Blackpool, where he was greeted on 
arrival on Saturday night by a huge cheering 
Minister .” — Ulster Pa^cr, 

Unfortunately the name of this gigantic 
colleague is not given. 

“Eequired, immediately, Gentleman (by 
birth) or Land Girl (do.), as Useful Help in 
country house.”-— Jris/i Pa]?er, 

All the Land Girls we have met have 
been Land Girls by adoption, not by 
birth. 


THE MAN WHO SPAEBD SIKI. 

There appears to be something ap- 
proaching a dead set against Battling 
SiKi. Half the prize-fighters of Europe 
appear to be after him — a situation 
fraught with considerable risk. 

Already Carpentier has fought him. 
It is definitely arranged that Beckett 
shall fight him . Tex Eickard threatens 
to make a great fuss if a friend of his 
in the U.8.A. is not permitted to fight 
him. Kid Lewis demands hoarsely 
that he shall fight him. And Carpen- 
tier, with singular greed, asks to be 
allowed to fight him a second time. 

Why should this simple son of 
Senegal, far from his sunny home, be 
so beset ? Is it because he is black of 
hue that there is so strong a desire to 
render him blue as well ? 

Let me say at once for myself that I 
am not in sympathy with this hounding 
of poor SiKi. I have decided (and I 
should like him above all others clearly 
to understand this) that I, at any rate, 
shall not challenge him. 

“ To-day’s meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva elected six non- 
permanent members of the Council. The ballot 
was secret (says Beuter), the papers bearing 
the names of countries and not of individuals. 

A bicycle stolen at Fulham was identified 
at Portsmouth 24 hours later.” 

Evening Pajoer, 

We always said that the League would 
justify its existence sooner or later. 
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NEW USES FOR MUSIC. 

{By Bertram Kelvin.) 

It is not only from Africa that some- 
thing new is always swimming into our 
ken. For richness, strangeness and 
fruitfulness of suggestion I am inclined 
to award the palm to America. Only 
this week have I read of a ten-year-old 
Chess Champion who has been defeat- 
ing Masters in New York, and who, 
mirahile dictu, whisliles while he plays. 
Not, mark you, that he performs on an 
instrument of tin or other metal, for, 
as Stevenson remarks in The Wrong 
Box, the young of the penny-whistler, 
like those of the salmon, are occult from 
observation. No, the sounds emitted 
by this budding Capablanoa are framed 
by his lips, as they were by Mrs. Shaw, 
the belle siffleitse of late-Victorian days, 
whom, as a callow youth, I remember 
hearing in the old St. James’s Banquet- 
ing Hall piercing the tympana of her 
hearers by profuse strains of incredible 
shrillness. But Mrs. Shaw devoted all 
her energies to sibilation. She did 
nothing else at the same time. 

The American prodigy,however, simul- 
taneously exerts his &ain and breathes 
forth “soul-animating strains.” The 
achievement is remarkable, possibly 
unique, but it is not incapable of imi- 
tation in other fields and may prove of 
incalculable value in enhancing the 
amenities of pastime, and, what is of 
even greater importance, affording to 
athletic specialists who have to write 
four or five articles a week fresh points 
of view — loca nullius ante trita solo. 
For the linking up of pastime and music 
in a new synthesis places a fresh and 
inexhaustible reservoir at the disposal 
of the large and increasing number of 
highly-educated University men who 
devote their lives to the literature, the 
philosophy and the psychology of re- 
creation. 

We have heard a great deal, perhaps 
too much, about the need of brightening 
our lives, but few specific suggestions 
of any practical value have been ad- 
vanced. Golf is as indispensable to our 
happiness as marmalade to the break- 
fast table, but so far no one has dared 
— ^not even Dr. Crane — to suggest that 
golf should be humanised by song. 
Immemorial tradition has prescribed 
that it should be played in silence, and 
played in silence it usually is ; save for 
the occasional explosion of a monosyl- 
labic expletive or the ill-suppressed 
hiccup of a peccant caddie. (On the 
causes of the peculiar susceptibility of 
caddies to this distressing complaint I 
propose to enlarge at some future time. 
It is a momentous subject and may re- 
quire more than one article. But for 
the moment I may content myself with 


the remark that its symptoms are 
not euphonious.) 

But if the golfer cultivated the prac- 
tice of singing gently all the time until 
it became automatic and unconscious, 
it would eliminate profanity and foster 
equanimity. I am inclined to think 
that whistling is out of place on the 
links, because it is practically confined 
to the treble clef. But singing admits 
of a pleasing variety of timbre, and in 
the case of a foursome four-part songs 
might be performed before driving off 
at each tee, or possibly when the 
players are reunited on the green. 
Here, however, as in all things, moder- 
ation is to be observed, and the musical 
accompaniment must never be allowed 
to hold up the green unduly. I have 
recently experimented with some iron 
clubs made by Messrs. Hooker and 
Dunch, which give out a musical note 
at the moment of impact with the ball. 
The effect is decidedly pleasing, and, 
after playing the same shots— a hundred 
in all — with ordinary clubs, I found that 
a fractional enhancement of efficiency 
amounting to about per cent, was 
attributable to the new invention. 

Convinced though I am that golfers 
would |>robably improve their tempers 
and their game by indulgence in timely 
melody, I am by no means satisfied 
[that it would be expedient to teach 
caddies to sing during a round. For 
one thing it would interfere with their 
smoking cigarettes; for another, unless 
they were naturally musical and care- 
fully trained, their performance might 
jar on the ears of fastidious and critical 
players. To this point I hope also to 
return on a future occasion, but for the 
next month I must restrict myself to 
the discussion of an even more vital 
problem than the introduction of music 
on the links: I mean the relation of 
psycho-analysis to top-spin in ping- 
pong, in regard to which I regret to 
observe that both Sir Clifford Allbutt 
and Lord Dawson op Penn hold re- 
actionary and obscurantist views. 

^‘Si Monumentum Bequiris . . 
“Rivcrsiclo cemeteiy lot; use of one-half 
tombstone.” — Advt. in Amei lean Pa 2 '>er, 

“The students of the Cairo schools have 
decided to bid good-bye to Madame Zaghlul 
Pasha on Sunday. Each* school will have its 
own \YSig.”—:E]gyptia7i J?a:per. 

We question the tact of this, • 

“Canvey Island Hits Back. 

Both residents and visitors have finally 
united to heap ‘ tu tuoques ’ on the head of 
Southend .” — Sunday Pa^er. 

We presume this form of headgear is 
a development of the early-Yictorian 
toque. 


FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

IV. — Guinea-fowl. 

When Meleager slew the boar 
That harried Oalydonia’s shore, 

His uncles on his mother’s side 
Proposed the trophy to divide ; 

Indeed so rude their language grew 
That Meleager slew them too. 

This sudden loss of brothers twain 
Proved too much for the mother’s brain ; 
She screamed distraught and stormed 
and blubbered, 

Pushed to the fastness of her cupboard, 
And fiung its contents on the fire 
To make a decent funeral pyre. 

But know you what had gone before? 
A flaming brand had burst the floor 
At Meleager’s birth, and from 
The bowels of the earth had come 
A voice to say tlie infant’s fate 
Was with the brand’s commensurate. 

I The brand, of course, was promptly 
quenched, 

I And, after it bad been well drenched, 

I Hung up behind the cupboard door, 

! And there for twenty years or more 
It stayed, until, with fatal aim, 

The mother hurled it in the flame. 

For as it burnt her son burnt too ; 

The frenzied parent promptly slew 
Herself ; the sisters, bowed with grief. 
Soon used up every handkerchief 
They had ; then each in her distress 
Wept pearly tears upon her dress. 

In time these poor demented shes 
Became the Meleagrides, 

Those humpy peaii-bespangled fowl 
Who spur and peck and sneer and scowl 
And scream in strident monotone 
And live their cross-grained lives alone. 

For mark how peace is broken when 
The leathern-hatted guinea-hen 
Invades the yard ; how one and all, 
The gobbler iiuge, the bantam small, 
With dubious feet, with wary eye, 
Prepare to ward their dignity. 

Nought cares she ; all of them are foes; 
She digs straight at the puppy’s nose 
And sends him howding ; ^vhisks about 
And puts old chanticleer to rout ; 
Drives blindly at a sitting duck 
And generally runs amok, 

“111 a few seconds the townspeople and the 
players from the baseball field formed a bucket 

brigade with Mrs. J. as chief, assisted by 

Mrs. , Miss and Mrs. . Each of 

whom with the alacrity of a girafie took some 
active part toward smothering the fiames.” 

Canadian Pa;per. 

The giraffe metaphor was introduced, 
we suppose, to show that wdth these 
gallant ladies it was a case of neck or 
nothing. 
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THE HONEYMOON. 

“ Wot d’ye say to a boat, Sie— an’ ’ave the ocean all to yeeselves ? ” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s My Life and Some Letters 
(Hutchinson) is a quite admirable example of that candour 
in an autobiography which unconsciously but effectively re- 
veals the subject. “ Mrs. Pat ” confesses amateurishness, 
but, writing without effort or affectation, she writes with 
point and style, giving the vivid impression of a complex 
personality — generous, incalculable, thorny, mischievous, 
neither socially nor in her work too easily popular, but im- 
mensely attractive to the discerning. It obviously occurs 
to one to protest that a more discreet hand would have 
suppressed certain of the letters that appear (perhaps par- 
ticularly one or two of those from the always freshly 
amazing “ Joey” — Mr. G. B. Shaw) ; but it is just this un- 
conventional selection that gives the book its life, and to 
sacrifice taste to truth is perhaps, after all, not so bad a 
choice. There are many surprising and attractive aspects 
of the life of this distinguished actress — the long struggle 
against ill-health with poverty, a certain courage and 
conscience about money unusual in the type, the long list 
of eager admirers of her work among the ranks of fastidi- 
ous critics, her many close and worthy friendships. One 
of the most charming figures is her much-loved “Uncle 
Harry,” poor and obscure, but of fine character and courage, 
'of whom she could write : “ Looking back now, I feel my 
youth was spent at court in the presence of a king” . . . 
A fascinating, completely human book. 


In both manner and matter The Cloak of Cold (Chapman 
AND Hall) is more than a little symptomatic of the already 
rising school of Hutchinson. It is a cleverish, somewhat 
staccato novel, in which Mr. John Hastings Turner has 
traced the revolt of a highly modern young couple against 
the parental theory and practice of marriage. Alisoji 
Mai'gett and Harold Gutman become engaged at a Devon- 
shire watering-place, under the personal supervision, of their 
parents, assisted by another middle-aged couple and a 
benedictory bachelor friend. The elders make speeches, 
drink healths and sentimentally renew their youth. The 
engaged couple go off for brisk walks to discuss the limit- 
ation of their future family. The trouble is, of course, that 
being bored (as sentimentalists’ children often are) with the 
outward signs of their parents’ inward graces, they deter- 
mine to have none of either; and strip themselves of faith, 
hope and charity, and not a few of the natural virtues, in 
a vain effort to evade wedding-cake and the Bridal March 
from Lohengrin. Their subsequent denuded lives are con- 
trasted with the comparatively luxurious deaths of the old 
people — in particular with the death of Charles Gutman, 
who entrenches his last moments under the imaginary 
boughs of the laburnum-tree under which he plighted his 
troth, Mr. Turner has his own felicities of observation 
and wit; but they neither of them get the chance they 
deserve here. 

Were I one of Mr. Wells’s “ weary Titans,” how I should 
rejoice at finding Charles Bex (Hutchinson) ready to my 
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hand after a hard day’s work. I salute the talented lady the pretty little craft desired of the pedagogue, got what he 
who still writes under the name of Ethel M. Dell. She deserved, Mr. Wyke^ Smith will tell you all in good time, 
has all the others beat over this particular line of country A good book for a holiday, though I could have wished that 
that she has selected for her own. There may be nothing the author had studied his period and his style a little more 
in life even remoteh" resembling the gallant figures that carefully. 

people her pages, but bow charming it would be to discover n • 1 1 

an American trainer like Jake Bolton, or Captain Larpent, Mr. Gey Eawlence has told an admirable story in 
most imperturbable of yacht-commanders. Saltash himself Knighton (DucKWOETH)^a place tliat “ had been held by 
— but that is more than anyone could ask. Lord SaltashYidndL the Borkes since the time of Elizabeth, and^ one after 
royal blood in his veins, and a more than royal manner on another had ruled the land honourably. indeed had 

occasion, which explains the title of the novel. Miss Dell gone well with these yeoman farmers until George Boike 
insists that he is ugly ; but this is only her subtlety. We decided that his son Oliver must be educated like a “ gentle- 
refuse to believe her, though his eyes are odd, one black, one man.” In the result his liberal education taught him many 
grey, and he has a certain monkey-like agility, and is always things unknown to his ancestors, and among them was the 
looking at us in a mocking manner. But that is because he fascination of gambling. A quarrel with his father followed, 
has lived a life of wild and unrestrained pleasure and is be- and he left his home, not returning to it till his parents were 
ginning to feel the futility'’ of it (see jacket). I tremble to dead and the house and lands had been sold. During these 
Uiink -what might have become of him had he not stumbled years, in which he had become a rich man, Knighton, it 
upon Antonio, the Valrosa hotel-keeper, thrashing Toly in appears, had been calling to him all the time ; and his tardi- 
an arbour. Tohy was a fair-haired youth in the hotel livery, ness in responding to that call is perhaps a little difficult . 

to understand. 
However that may 
be, he was no 
sooner back inWilt- 
shire than Knigh- 
ton obsessed him, 
and to recover his 
old home became 
the passion of his 
life. Mr. Eawlence 
succeeds in com- 
pelling our sym- 
pathy, even though 
we have to recog- 
nize that half of 
Oliver's troubles 
were of his own 
making. He writes 
delighkully of the 
Wiltshire country- 
side, and his de- 
scriptions of Chel- 
sea Society are 
cleverly done. 

Veiy soon'those eyes, one black, one grey, will shine on her Some readers may complain because the conclusion of the 
with a great tenderness. Love will have performed another story is tragic, but its author would have sinned against 
miracle, and Miss Dell produced another “ best seller.” the light if he iiad gone the broad and easy way to a happy 

ending. 

Our ancestors of the eighteenth century had their faults, 

but they'' were seldom dull ; and what other period of our I do not know why novels W'hose scenes are laid in Sussex 
extremely variegated island story pi'ovided modes of life so are almost invariably good to read, but I have rarely met 
vividly^ contrasted? Consider, side by side with the garisTi one that was without charm. Nestling at the foot of the 
follies of Vauxhall, the decorous, if emotional, society?^ de- Sussex Downs was the little village which gives its name to 
picted mEvclma] the profound tranquillity and the eternal Hornet's Nest (Muebay), and Mr. Andrew Soutab has put 
monotony of the countryside in comparison with rout and its tale into the mouth of one Tony Cobh, a keen farmer and 
masquerade in London town, and how great ladies and ex- determined lover. But my attention was rather distracted 
quisite gentlemen dwelt unpleasantly close to night-rufiiers from him by the amusing activities of his father. By trade 
and footpads and the very orts and heel-taps of poor human- a master mariner, Cobh Senior, when on land, was so fear- 
ity. Andoutside England, gay or sordid, virtuous or drunken, some a character that Hornet's Nest once closed a political 
English soldiers fought and starved on land, and English meeting with an expression of hope that Mr, Cobb would 
sailors fought and starved at sea. You can take your choice, soon get another ship, and give the^village a chance to rest 
Mr. ^YYKE Smith, in his Captain ^ Quality (Lane), hap- in peace!” His game, at which he w''as supreme, was baiting, 
pily chooses the High Toby, which, as of course you He baited the squire, the parson, the publican and the black- 
know, means the chivalrous trade of the gentleman of the smith, and so diverting were his performances that the stage 
road; -ingeniously implicating the fine old country squire — seemed a little empty when he was off it. But in justice I 
whose untimely decease I deplore — and the rustic beauty, must add that Mr. Soutab has shown great skill in mingling 
and the man about town who was no better than he should humour with romance and mystery, and has also succeeded 
be, and a schoolmaster wdio got what he deserved. Whether in -surrounding his stoi*y with a fresh and delightful atmo- 
or not the Naval officer, who had no scruple in cutting out 'sphere. 


and naturally Salt- 
ash when he re- 
turned found him 
hiding on board his 
y^aclit, prepared to 
serve him with a 
dog-like devotion. 
Only somehow, 
when we meet the 
pair later at the 
ancestral castle, ** a 
figure in white, girl- 
ish, fresh as the 
morning, sprang 
suddenly into view. 
Her eager face had 
the delicate flush 
of a white rose. 
The hair clustered 
about her temples 
in tender ringlets 
of gold.” Heavens! 
it is Tohy, now be- 
come Mi ss Larvent, 




« * 1 


"iifliin'lLy. 



















BRIGHTER EVERYTHING. 

The South Sea decorative scheme foe baths in the ■\vinter 
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“ I HAVE never had a strong belief in 
Mr. Bonar Law,” says Mr. Lovat 
Fraser. Mr. Bonar Law is going on 
as well as could be expected. 

When leaving No. 10, Downing Street, 
to entrainfor Leeds, Mr. Lloyd George, 
according to a picture paper, was ob- 
served to stumble. The theory at the 
Carlton Club is that he must have 
tripped over his halo. 

“ Our countryside is ablaze 
with berries and hips and 
haws,” writes a correspon- 
dent in The Daily Mail, Yet 
another reason why we want 
“plain answers” from Mr. 

Bonar Law. 

A player, on the St. Leon- 
ards links the other day, 
played a ball which struck a 
tree and, rebounding, knocked 
him senseless. The only 
explanation seems to be that 
he didn't shout “Fore.” 

“It was impossible,” writes 
a politician in a contem- 
porary, “ to have the General 
Election polling on a Satur- 
day.” Any football enthu- 
siast knows that. 

Mr. Luke, the Willesden 
magistrate, last week quoted 
poetry to a woman in the 
box. For our part we like 
to see justice tempered with 
mercy. 


Section of the Beaver Defence League 
w'ill support him. 

A Eussian living in Petrograd claims 
to be one hundred and twelve years 
old. We understand that Lenin is 
making urgent inquiries to find out 
who is responsible for this oversight. 

“ Every flower has a meaning,” de- 
clares a weekly journal. We guessed 
as much when our tailor sent us a 
bunch of forget-me-nots the other day. 


Lions and tigers, we are 
told, are too weak in lung 
power to run more than 
half a mile. It must be a 
great consolation when be- 
ing chased by one of these 
brutes to know that after the 
first half-mile everything will be quite 
all right. 

A big nose, it seems, is considered 
beautiful in Japan. And in America, 
under Prohibition, a red nose is re- 
garded as an accomplishment. 

sis 

>ls 

What is likely to handicap the Mos- 
lems in the event of their wanting to 
wage war is that all the poison gas 
seems to have been cornered by the 
Christian countries. 

With reference to the Candidates for 
the forthcoming elections it is said that 
one famous King Beaver has offered to 
stand for Ayr, providing the Political 



Witness, “The car came round the corner at thirty mile 
AN HOUR.” 

Solicitor, “Then you consider yoursele a judge or speed?” 
Witness. “ Well, I should bay so. I found the winner op 
THE Cambridgeshire.” 


“Actresses,” said a County Court 
Judge recently, “ are notoriously care- 
less with their jewellery.” One actress 
that we could mention has dropped hers 
down a newspaper at least three times. 

“If I don't know a thing I say so 
at once,” recently declared a Cabinet 
Minister. It sounds rather monotonous. 

The scheme of decoration of the new 
Ladies' Carlton Club is described as 
having the “ Adam ” touch. The poli- 
tical woman is rather fed-up with the 
“ Eve ” idea. o. 

Madame Sarah Grand has discovered 
that Scotsmen drink whisky in order 


to enable them to withstand the rigours 
of their climate. This supports the 
belief that the earliest immigrants de- 
liberately selected a country with a 
rigorous climate. 

“Anyone who encourages agricul- 
ture,” says Sir Edw'Ard Mountain, “ is 
a benefactor to the nation.” Even if 
he only shouts, “Come on, Steve! ” at 
a ploughing-match. 


lecturer on “ Curiosities of Cloth- 
ing ” has traced the hat-band 
back for three thousand years. 
We have seen hat-bands that 
make this easily credible. 

* 

Whisky is only six shillings 
a bottle in Guernsey. But 
Scotsmen are warned that 
they charge twopence for 
landing. 

Casey was the name of the 
U.S. steamer that struck 
Capo Passaro in a fog. It 
is regarded as lucky for Capo 
Passaro that it wasn’t Demp- 
sey who did it. 


Snow fell in North Wales 
last week. The local feeling is 
that, in view of recent political 
events, it would have been ridi- 
culous to expect rose-leaves. 

JK il*. 

i'fi 

Pittsburg scientists assert 
that if their device could be 
adopted, London might abol- 
ish fogs. Science may be all 
right, but we prefer to place 
our confidence in The Daily 
Mail. c. 


There is talk of the form- 
ation of a League of Motor- 
ists which will be prepared 
to give pedestrians a “lift.” 
Pedestrians who choose to 
remain on foot will just go 
on dodging as usual. 


The practice of' dancing between 
courses at restaurants is said to be 
going out of favour. A suggested al- 
ternative is that of having courses be- 
tween dances. ... 

The young pygmy elephant which 
has arrived at the Zoo will, when full- 
grown, probably not exceed six feet in 
height. On that scale there doesn't 
seem much point in being an elephant. 

“I wish the Prince of W?.les would come 
out with a low neck and rid us of these sorrible 
collars .” — Daily Paper, 

These are indeed a nawful nuisance. 


VOL CLxnr 
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OM THE GOOD SHIP “CARLTON,” LATE “COALITION.” 

{Being an attejnpt hy one of his admwers to imagine how 
the new Gaptam's attitude strikes the Liberal members of 
the old creto.) 

The New Captain speaks: — 

Here is the harbour ; furl the vessel’s sails. 

Great seas have we survived that tried to rip her, 
Great mountainous seas and most enormous whales, 
In one of which we left our dear old skipper ; 

We threw him over just outside the bar — 

A man (I always said) of marked ability, 

But, having made the haven where we are, 

He might have spoilt our consequent tranquillity. 

“ Tranquillity ! ” Ah, what a blessed word 
After the strain of all that dirty weather, 

The rocks and shoals that constantly occurred 
Which, a united crew, w^e dodged together ; 

These hallowed ties I simply loathe to rend, 

Yet must dispense with those of you who followed 
Too faithfully our late lamented friend 
Whom (as I grieve to think) the great wdiale 
swallowed. 

Observe, we do not make you walk the plank ; 

Such treatment you might well regard as petty ; 

Nor would it suit our purpose (to be frank) ; 

No, no, we merely land you on the jetty ; 

There you will stand by, while the ship refits, 

And, if our crew falls short of expectation 
In point of numbers or for lack of wits, 

You will be handy for co-operation. 

Another blessed word that cheers me much 1 
Bor truly I should find it most distressing 
If we should fail to keep in friendly touch 
After so many years of coalescing : 

Ungrateful too (I see this at a glance) 

To let your loyal service go unheeded. 

To leave you in the soup without a chance 
Of rendering further aid, if such were needed. 

Besides, I guessed The Old ’un wouldn’t stay 
For long inside the whale’s congested belly, , 

And feared that his resurgence one fine day 
Might start us on a fratricidal melly ; 

And so, before his figure could emerge 
Lightly resilient and effect a landing, 

I felt the noblest course would be to urge 
This generous scheme of 'mutual understanding. 

0. S. 

THE SICNPOST. 

On the Great North Eoad, a little beyond the town of 
Barnet, there stands a white post with arms pointing north 
and south — to all appearances a signpost ; but closer in- 
spection show's that it is only a county boundary, a far less 
interesting object, and so the passer-by, whether motorist, 
driver or pedestrian, pays but little attention to it. 

But to the writer this post has an unfailing attraction, 
for unlike the majority of county boundaries this one has 
a history. For a whole glorious year it was a real sign- 
post, a signpost of magnificent truthfulness, a signpost to 
make one think ! And thereby hangs a tale. The whole 
tale is as yet unrevealed ; perchance some casual reader of 
these lines may be able to throw light upon it; but that 
which is known is here set down. 

Many of our readers will remember that some years ago 
there was a thing called a War. Frequently one heard the i 
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inquiry, “Don’t you know there’s a war on? ” and almost 
invariably the answer was “ Yes.” The country swarmed 
with strange characters ; German spies in countless hosts 
pried into every nook and corner ; hostile aeroplanes and 
Zeppelins filled the skies. During this period of feverish 
activity our post was disguised in a coat of spotless white, 
our County Councils being far too wise to let out the dan- 
gerous secret that on one side of that post lay Middlesex, 
and on the other Hertfordshire, Let peering spies attempt 
to penetrate it, never should that secret be revealed to 
them ; let Zeppelin pilots turn on all the hundredfold mag- 
nifying power of their Zeiss binoculars, never should that 
post inform them that here was Hertford and there was 
Middlesex. So for years it stood speechless, and thus was 
offered the grand opportunity for the boundary to become 
a signpost. 

Mr. H. G. Wells would picture for you almost -instan- 
taneously the grand transformation. Humbler writers can 
only draw dubious inferences from the bare facts, and the 
main fact is that on a certain summer’s day in the last year 
of the War the post was transfigured, and, on the arm 
pointing London-wards, stood the legend “ To Hades,” and 
on the arm pointing north, “ To Paradise.” 

The lettering was faulty; the sign-writers were all over 
in the trenches, labelling them “Piccadilly,” “Cheapside,” 
“H 3 ^dePark Corner,” and so forth (see daily Pictorial Press) ; 
the paint was smudgy, being obviously obtained from the 
tarred road ; but the legends were unmistakable, and there 
they stood for many months. 

One would fain meet the perpetrator of that practical joke. 
Inference cannot carry us far, but can assure us that he was 
worth meeting. We picture him of the male sex, for ladies 
never say “Hades” and they dislike tar; youthful and active, 
for age fears the wrath of County Councillors, and the 
arms are some eight feet from the ground ; a lover of pastoral 
surroundings, chained perhaps to a desk in the City for far 
too many hours a day ; a blithe buoyant spirit, no mere 
hooligan — such would use less cultured terms ; a man withal 
who pondered on the deeper things of life, who questioned 
the inwardness of our boasted civilization, who compared 
man’s works with Nature's and found the latter infinitely 
superior; who was indeed a true pointer of directions and 
thus well qualified to write the signposts of our island. 

Many a time during those months we passed that post. 
They were times of stress and turmoil, and ever the legend 
seemed truer and truer. To leave the feverish forced re- 
joicings of London during and after the Armistice, to take 
the Great North Eoad, to climb the heights of Barnet Hill 
and finally to reach this truest of signposts was a joyful 
release to many a weary soul. Well might the legends 
have stood for all time in imperishable form as a lasting 
memorial of those troublous times. 

But County Councils are not gifted with a sense of 
I humour. The War really did come to an end (see Daily 
I Press) ; the sign-writers came back from the Front and 
were duly set to work. A new coat of paint blotted out 
all signs of the beloved legends, and in their place were 
inscribed the prosaic terms, Middlesex, Hertford. 

And yet a quaint turn of fate seems to have decreed that 
our post shall not lose all its humour, for it is the arm 
that points north that bears the legend Middlesex, and the 
southern arm Hertford. 

[Editor. But this happens to be perfectly correct. 

Author. I know it is. But I thought you wouldn’t.] 

“ Stockholm, Monday. — The Swedish steamer Uregrund (?) 
stranded on the east coast of Sweden yesterday morning. 

Provincial Paper, 

Give a ship a bad name, and pile her up. 
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THE SPEEAD OE DEMOCEACY. 

Chorus of noble Secretaries op State. “WHEEE’S TOUE OOEONET?” 

Home Secretary. “ SOEEY I HAVEN^T GOT ONE. BUT I HAVE A KIND HEART. 

[Mr. Bridgeman is the only Secretary of State in the new G-overnment "who is not a peer.] 







FAMILY BRIDGE. 


Husband (Laying down had hand, to his wife who has gone Ko Tmnijps^*), “Don’t expect any help from me. I said ‘No’ 

IN AS DISMAL A VOICE AS I COULD.” 


LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 


IV. — Elections. 


I OUGHT perhaps to apologise for 
writing an article about Elections at 
the present time under the title of 
“Leaving the Country,” for at a Gen- 
eral Election, they tell me, one doesn’t 
leave the country, one goes to it. But 
I don’t. I doubt indeed whether I have 
ever assisted at a General Election in 
the country since the days of that great 
Prime Minister who swept the admir- 
ing constituencies as a Beavered Egg. 
(Have you got this ? ) I remember that 
I wore a rosette of some colour or other 
in my button-hole, and on polling day 
there was honey for tea. 

But there was a by-election quite 
lately in the part of the country that 
I I have just left. Excitement was not 
very intense, but a rich elector who felt 
deeply about national affairs and lived 
in a remote part of the forest had a 
notice-board on one of his postern-gates 
bearing the simple legend : — 


beeches and chestnuts, where the jays 
and woodpeckers were seldom disturbed 
and a badger could sometimes be seen 
in the rides. The owner of the next 
property, however, came to remonstrate 
with this man. 

“ Strong and straightforward as your 
political manifesto is,” he said, “ it 
seems to me to be a little tactless to 
announce it like that. People might 
come round and tear up your fences. 
I don’t mind that, of course, but they 
might tear up some of mine too by 
mistake, and that I should detest,” 

His friend refused to give way, but 
promised that when the by-election 
was over he would turn the board the 
other way round. He pointed out also 
that it was not a new board, but the 
one permanently belonging to the gate, 
having on its other side the inscription — 


which caused him to hide it even for a 
few days. 

^ It was probably on account of this 
piece of propaganda that the Coali- 
tion Candidate was returned by about 
five thousand votes, for nothing else 
could have counteracted the effect of the 
placard in the shoemaker’s shop in the 
next village but one, which said : — 


ALL LIBERALS ARE LIARS. 


There was something very solemn 
and awful about meeting this great 
thought in the midst of the gigantic] 


NOTICE.— ALL TRESPASSERS WILL BE 
PROSECUTED 
This Path is Private 
Beware op the Dog 

By Order 

a prose composition which he had 
thought out with great care and was 
extremely proud of. It was only the 
duty which he owed to the nation 


GRIGSBY WILL TAX YOUR FOOD. 

Even as it was, if the shoemaker had 
not been avowedly an atheist and sus- 
pected of being a teetotaler, it might 
have been a near thing. 

The unsatisfactory position in the 
country is that of Labour, for, though 
there must by this time be many ad- 
herents of the Labour party in all our 
villages, there seem to be very few Can- 
didates who come straight from the 
furrow. I cannot say why this should 
be when one considers the precedents 
of Spartacus and Wat Tyler, but the 
prevalence of cinemas and dancing clubs 
in villages and the less inspiring quality 
of modern ale may have something to 
do with it. 

Anyhow, there is an excellent chance 
here for those of our novelists and poets 
who spend so much time in getting 
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Mistress. “You know, Maetha, Mr. Lloyd George is no longer Prime 
Minister.” 

Martha. “ Dear, dear. Mum ! I heard say there ’d been a little un- 
pleasantness.” 


behind the brains of the agricultural 
labourer and attempting to learn his 
tongue. It does not take them long, 
of course, to know the mind of the agri- 
cultural labourer a good deal better 
than he knows it himself, and to un- 
derstand his language better too. By 
which I mean that where he can intro- 
duce by an effort of memory one dialect 
word into a sentence, they can bring 
in five or six. Besides, the poets and 
novelists have the advantage of under- 
standing oratoricallanguage also, where- 
as the ploughman is not much good at 
this. Writers of the Sussex school, at 
any rate, should make a point of stand- 
ing for Parliament and infusing a 
richer rustic flavour into the rhetoric of 
the Labour benches, which at present 
is too much an echo of the mining and 
manufacturing towns. 

Consider, for instance, the effect on 
a slumbering House of a speech like 
this : — 

“ Mr. Speaker, Sir. Never, I think, 
within the memory of living man has 
there been a time when the political 
atmosphere of this country, and not 
only of this country but I think I may 
say of the whole of Europe, has been 



in order to extricate themselves from 
the false position in which by their own 
fault, by their own fault, I repeat, they 
find- themselves, are pithered — nay, I 
think honourable Members will bear 
me out if I say that they are more than 
pithered, they are cluttered — with 
gubber. Take eggs. Take this Bill 
about eggs. Every clause in this Bill 
shows insincerity, shows worse than in- 
sincerity, shows a determination to treat 
flippantly one of the most serious issues 
of the' day. It is in fact, and I say so 
with a full sense of the gravity of what 
I am saying, a hem bad boffle. Is it 
greatly to be wondered at that the 
people of England, instead of looking 
towards the Prime Minister with con- 
fidence a;nd hope, with that confidence 
and that hope which he gave them at 
the time of the General Election, are in 
this matter of eggs already beginning 
to snudge ? 

There. Perfectly good stuff, all of 
it. Siuallocky means thundery ; guhher 
is black mud ; a boffle is a mistake, and 
to snudge is to walk about with a down- 
cast look. You will find them all in 
any decent glossary, and the poets, 
particularly Mr. Edmund Blunden, are 
always using them. 

But where the rustic dialect scores 
most is in the matter of abuse. It is 
all very well to call a man a liar and a 
traitor, a blackleg or a Judas, but none 
of these words goes home like a good 
Saxon monosyllable ; and the best of 


the Sussex dialect is that it is full of 
resonant and annihilating monosyl- 
lables, any one of which can be used, 
if need be, as a term of abuse. If I had 
been in the country for this General 
Election I should have put up a placard 
on my house saying 
ALL ARE SLTJMMOOKY CHOGS. 

A chog is really a refuse cutting of 
the hop-plant, when dressed in Spring 
before being poled. 

So you see how it would flick them 
on the raw. Evoe. 

“‘Nearly all writers,’ says Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, ‘ ’write for money.* ” 

Birmingham Paper. 

So do most tailors; but they don’t 
always get it. > 


Pashionable Intelligence. 

“Mr. and Mrs. James have returned 

from their honeymoon. The groom is a son 
of the garbage superintendent.” 

American Paper, 

“ Under the new order the Prime Minister 
is to be Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister 
Foreign Minister, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchec[uer Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

Provincial Paper. 

Those critics who foretold a reactionary 
Administration are already justified. 

From a racing report : — 

“ Hoary Tom Steeplechase of ^£70, Two miles. 
Riverside Hermit 5-11-7 . . ., 1 

Also ran — Riverside Hermit. 

Betting — 2 to 1 on Riverside Hermit, 
Finished alone.” — Welsh Paper. 

A distinctly one-horse affair. 
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BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

All About Mannequins. 

Park Lane, 

October 30th, 

Dearest Daphne, — There ’s quite a 
little rage for mannequins this autumn. 
The jetme fille and the jeune fem^ne 
who yesterday and the day before were 
saying they ’d go on the stage or the 
film are now saying, “ I ’ll be a manne- 
quin.” And of all these big, lovely 
human dollies the most famous is Vera 
of Fragolette’s. The girl has a flair 
for showing creations that amounts to 
genius. To see her show a rest-gown, 
m'amie, with a droop and a loll and a 
stifled yawn, almost makes one say 
** Night-night ” and “Go bye-bye ” ; and 
when she changes to a dance-frock and 
does a few steps of the Gleesome Glide 
or the Kitten’s Pounce, one’s own, own 
toes quite long to get busy. 

People who owe ghastly bills at Prag- 
olette’s get something olf by having 
Vera to their dinners and dances. 
Annie Eastshire owed such a mountain 
that she had the girl, with a fresh toil- 
ette for nearly every hour, to Eastshire 
Park for a week-end, and what with 
the women’s interest in all the pretty- 
pretties and the men’s interest in the 
girl herself it was a week-end of hectic 
emotions ! 

But “ a change came o’er the spirit 
of the dream,” as the wise old Psalmist 
says, when Pond of Neville Ebw, the 
only only Pond, who has dressed Kings 
(and Kaisers when there were such 
things), came intoline with themodistes 
and set up five tall handsome manne- 
quins to show the last shout in men’s 
fashions in res taurants, lounges, theatres 
and places where they stare. Basil, 
Bernard, Bryan, Bertie and Bobbie 
simply fureur. Wives are cutting 
their husbands dead, daughters are 
refusin’ good offers, frisky^ won’t -be 
dowagers are proposin’ to them ! Prag- 
I olette’s alternate Thursdays — tea and 
nicies, cigarettes and chatter, and Vera 
and her sister-mannequins parading 
— used to be ’mensely suivis and were 
really quite nice little functions. But 
now all the world and his wife and 
mother (especially his mother ! ) crowd 
to Pond’s every other Tuesdays^-cock- 
tails, pipes and the absurdly handsome 
Basil (Stella Clackmannan, Gwendolen 
Dunstable and dozens more are ’pletely 
foiled de lui /) and his brother-dolls on 
view. 

At my Panoy Pair at Egbert Hall, 
in aid of my pet Fund for Superannu- 
ated Eeferees, your Blanche did the im- 
possible (as usual) and pos’tively secured 
both the famous mannequins 1 Talk of 
crowds, ^ my dearest. The whole thing 
went with a shriek. There was a fairly 


mobby mob round Vera from Prago- 
lette’s at the Cigar Divan, but far and 
far the mobbiest mob was at the Cock- 
tail Bar with Basil from Pond’s serving. 

Mon petit doigt me dit that, in the 
interests of husbands, mothers of daugh- 
ters and sons of flighty dowagers, a 
peerage may be offered the big tailor 
(Lord Pond of Snipwell), free, gratis 
and for nothing, on condition he puts 
down his mannequins. 

And now we’ll ring up on a petit 
giiignol just played at Widelands House. 

“ What ’s this odious rumour about 
you and Vera from Pragolette’s ? ” 
asked Lady Widelands, 7ndre et veuve, 
commonly called “ Dotlet.” 

“ We ’re engaged, mother,” answered 
Widelands fils, generally known as 
“Bolo”; “ and I ’m jolly lucky. Asmart 
mannequin is absolutely It ; revue stars' 
and even Eussian dancers are down the 
course. So please don’t hand out any 
Victorian tosh about messy alliances.” 

“ Wretched boy, it ’s not that,” 
screamed Dotlet ; “ but that I — I 
who ’ve been called ‘ the best- dressed 
woman in London,’ should have a man- 
nequin as my daughter. She ’ll take 
the edge off all my toilettes. She ’ll 
make me look a Doiody, an Elderly 
Girl I ” And poor Dotlet wept and raved 
and said he ’d bring down her bobbed 
hair with sorrow to the grave. 

A bit later it was Widelands’ turn 
to rave. He rushed to Dotlet with, 
“Mother, what’s this rotten rumour 
about you and Basil from Pond’s ? ” 

“ We ’re engaged,” was the answer ; 
“and if it weren’t for your wretched 
engagement I ’d be a happy woman.” 

“ It shan’t be ! ” shouted Widelands ; 
“I’ll stop it!” 

And they raved at each other till 
Dotlet had hysterics and Bolo kicked 
little Ming-Ming across the room and 
rushed out of the house. 

So there it is, ma cMrie, Which of 
them will suffer more, Widelands mere 
as mother-in law of a girUdoll, or Wide- 
lands fils as step-son of a boy-doll, let 
those clever creatures decide who vivi- 
sect us all and call it psycho-something- 
or-other. 

Ever thine, Blanche. 

A Nice Distinction. 

“A reader in Hamburg has sent us a copy 
of the local MJcho giving the difierence between 
pre-war and ante- war prices of certain commo- 
dities in Germany.” — Financial Paper, 

Prom a description of the installation 
of the new Lord Justice Clerk : — 

“ These oaths having been signed, the new 
J udge was robbed and invited to ascend the 
bench with the title of Lord Alness. The new 
Judge shook hands with his brethren.” 

Scots Paper, 

Very forgiving of him. 


NEVER AGAIN; 

Ob, People I Don’t Play Golf with 
Twice. 

VI. 

Perhaps we may call Collins the 
Stormy Petrel of the links. He is as 
it were a Scourge, an Avenging Sword 
and the Terror of Evil-doers. And 
the curious thing is that, whenever 
he is about, a sort of madness seems 
to possess mankind. With one accord 
they begin to do evil. And then there 
is a row. 

And the worst of it is that somehow 
he usually manages to involve those 
with him in his rows. So it was a most 
unfortunate accident that flung him into 
a foursome with Barber against the 
Archdeacon and myself — all exceedingly 
mild men. Barber, I must admit, is 
rather a maddening kind of golfer, for 
he is interested in Nature — flowers and 
birds and all that sort of stuff. So he 
walks round a golf course just as if it* 
was an ordinary piece of country, look- 
ing at things. 

Now Collins likes to play very fast. 
Or rather he likes “ going through ” 
people. Or rather he likes coming in 
and complaining that he has been 
“ kept back all the way round.” 

Two girls started immediately in front 
of us, both good players, and one of 
them the charming but free-spirited 
Miss Greville, to whose favour Barber 
was by no means indifferent. 

“We shall have to go through these 
women, I expect,” said Collins, fidgeting 
about the tee. Miss Greville was indeed 
wandering in the rough, prodding 
Mother Earth with a niblick. 

“ By Jove, what a day ! ” said Barber, 
looking blissfully out to sea. “ Just 
look at the light on the water over 
there.” 

“ The late Bishop of Exeter,” began 
the Archdeacon placidly, “ was very fond 
of scenery. He told me once ” 

“ Look here, we can’t stand here all 
day 1 ” burst out Collins. “ You ’d 
better shout ‘ Pore ! ’, Barber.” 

“ Oh, there ’s no hurry,” said Barber. 

“Well, if you won’t I loill,'* said 
Collins, and, placing his hands to his 
mouth, he made a throaty but truculent 
trumpeting noise, which sounded like 
the exclamation of disgust so popular 
in historical novels : “ Paugh ! ” 

The maidens appeared not to hear. 
He trumpeted again : “ Paugh ! ” 

At that moment Miss Greville found 
her ball. “Too bad,” said Collins, 
baulked of his prey. “ Go on, Barber. 
You can drive now.” 

“ Better wait a bit, hadn’t I ? ” said 
Barber timidly, with his eye on the 
precious form of Miss Greville. 

“ We ’ve waited long enough,” snapped 
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FACILIS DESCENSUS. 



“A LETTER FROM JONES. H’M, YES — 
I MUST SEND A REPLY TO-DAY.” 


“I SAY, THIS LETTER OF JONES’S OUGHT 
TO HAVE BEEN ANSWERED YESTERDAY, I 
POSITIVELY MUST DO THAT THIS EVENING.” 


“ Good heavens ! There that let- 
ter OP Jones’s that I should have an- 
swered a week ago. He riLL be 
furious.” 



“Hullo! Jones’s letter, by Jove, 

THAT HE WANTED AN IMMEDIATE REPLY 
TO THREE WEEKS AGO ! I’M AFRAID HE ’LL 
BE RATHER WILD ABOUT IT,” 



“Tut, tut! I must write to Jones; 

HERE HE ’S BEEN WAITING TWO MONTHS 
FOB AN ANSWER, I HOPE HE WON’T MIND.” 



“Oh, yes, op course— Jones. Well, 

ANYWAY, IF HE ’S WAITED SIX MONTHS FOR 
A LETTER ANOTHER DAY CAN’T MAKE MUCH 
DIFFERENCE.” 



“ What a funny thing ! Here 's Jones's 

LETTER OF LAST YEAR STILL IN MY POCKET.” 



“At all EVENTS I can’t ANSWER A 
LETTER TWO YEARS OLD,” 



“ Hullo, Jones 1 Did you ever get a 

LETTER FROM ME IN ANSWER TO ONE OF 
YOURS? No? Now, do you know I 
THOUGHT YOU COULDN’T HAVE— IN FACT I 
SEVERAL TIMES THOUGHT OP WRITING TO 
YOU ABOUT IT.” 
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JBudduig M.P. ‘^Of course my words must be taken as, symbolic ” Giles, *‘\Vot*s that, Gearge?’* 

Gearge, “Pizen — wot they puts down drains.” 


Collins. “Yon won’t reach ’em, any- 
how/’ 

That ’s true,” said Barber; ‘*1 never 
get over this bunker ; ” and* thinking 
to please the man, he drove, 

Alas, how beautifully! The ball 
whizzed into the wind, soared, hovered 
and fell heavily a few yards beyond 
Miss Greyilie. 

‘‘I’m awfully sorry,” cried the un- 
happy Barber into the wind ; “ I never 

thought ” The girl turned and 

looked at us, not, I regret to say, in 
forgiveness, but quite otherwise. 

“ Serve ’em right,” said Collins. 

From that moment he seemed to be 
possessed by one desire — to catch up 
“those women” and ruthlessly “go 
through” them. Barber also at first 
was anxious to come up within apolo- 
gising distance ; and so the two of them 
pressed on at a terrific pace, the Arch- 
deaepn and I panting astern. Several 
times during the first few holes Barber 
began shouting an apology; but it is 
very difficult to apologise gracefully in 
a loud voice at long range, and the 
ladies never seemed to heai'. 


The fourth, fifth and sixth holes run 
parallel. While we were playing the 
fifth Barber walked off rapidly to the 
right towards the ladies, raised his 
cap and began again, “I’m awfully 

sorry ” Just then a yell of rage 

boomed across the links : “Hi 1 ” 

Barber turned round, like everyone 
else for half-a-mile around, and saw 
Collins wildly waving his cap at the 
retreating back of a gentle old man 
playing the fourth. The man took no 
notice. 

“ I say. Sir I Hi I You, Sir I Hi 1 
Hullo!” shouted Collins, beside him- 
self. “ You ’VE PLAYED WITH MY BALL ! ” 
The old man slowly ambled away. 

“I’m afraid my father ’s a little deaf, 
Mr. Barber,” said Miss Greville icily. 
“ You ’d better tell your friend.” And 
she passed on. 

There was an unpleasant scene with 
Mr. Greville, and at the end of it the 
ladies were a long way ahead. How- 
ever, at the ninth there they were 
again, poking about in the rough. 

“ Too bad,” said Collins with satis- 
I faction, “ holding us up the whole loay 


round.'' Then he waited patiently for 
exactly five seconds and trumpeted 
again: “Faugh!” 

The ladies looked round, like fright- 
ened deer. 

“May we go on?” shouced Collins 
with ill-assumed politeness. 

The ladies made no reply, but sud- 
denly found their ball and went on 
themselves. 

“Too bad,” said Collins. “Your 
drive, Barber. Let’s get past these 
women, for goodness’ sake.” 

But Barber and the Archdeacon were 
absorbed in the contemplation of a 
simple wild-flower by the brook. 

“The Lesser Celandine,” said Barber; 
Banunculus Ficaria," 

“Ah! Ficus — a fig,” chuckled the 
Archdeacon. “Do men gather figs 
of the Lesser Celandine, then? Ha! 
And what is this charming purple blos- 
som?” 

“ Bloody Crane’s-bill, I think,” said 
Barber. ^^Geranmm sanguinev/m. Or 
else it’s Dove’s-foot.” 

“ Will you go on V roared Collins 
in a frenzy of impatience. “ We ’re not 
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at Kew,” he added with scathing irony. 
And Barber went on. 

By a strange chance the same thing 
happened again — two or three times. 
The ladies would get well away ahead 
of us ; then one of them would lose a 
ball; and then, just as Collins was 
confidently preparing to trample over 
their bodies, they would find it again 
and gaily proceed as if nothing had hap- 
pened. It was extraordinary. 

Meanwhile the round had not been 
without incident. At the eleventh a 
family party was picnicking on the 
cliff, and Collins made them re-pack 
their hampers and walk a quarter of a 
mile away before he would consent to 
play the hole. At the twelfth two 
schoolboys were harmlessly practising 
mashie-shots, and Collins gave them a 
dreadful wigging, on the ground that 
they were under sixteen and had no 
locus standi. 

At the fourteenth a motor-car was 
halted on the cliff-road, almost on “ the 
line.’* Under the car was a man. 
Collins shouted at him for a long time 
without effect, drove furiously at the 
car, missed it by fifty yards, and then, 
approaching, said hotly, ‘'Look here, 
Sir — do you realise this is a golf 
course ? ** 

The man emerged with great delibera- 
tion, spat on his hands, rubbed them 
with an oily rag and replied, “ Yus.” 

“Then why the devil don’t you take 
your beastly car away ? ” 

“’Cos my ignition’s all to blazes,” 
said the man. “That’s one reason. 
x\n’ if you want any more you ’ve only 
got to come under ’ere an’ ’ave a look.” 
And with these words the insolent 
mechanic disappeared again. Collins 
took the number of his car. 

By this time, for some obscure reason, 
I felt thoroughly ashamed of myself; 
and the Archdeacon looked as if he had 
just robbed a church. 

At the seventeenth we came up with 
the two ladies again, sitting on the tee 
and gazing thoughtfully into space. 

“Hal” said Collins, “going to let 
us through. About time too. If you 
hadn’t wasted so much time over that 
confounded flower at the ninth. Barber, 
we ’d have gone through them ages ago.” 

Just then Miss Greville rose and 
leisurely teed her ball,remarkingaudibly 
to her companion, “ Yes, I think that ’s 
the prettiest view on the whole course.” 
As .she walked off* one at least of her 
beautiful eyes caught mine ; and had I 
not known her to be a perfect lady I 
could have sworn that the expression 
in it amounted to a wink. 

But, alas, a marriage has not been 
arranged between Miss Mary Greville 
and Mr. Sidney Barber. And, as for the 
Archdeacon and myself, we entered the 


club-house with down-cast eyes, feeling 
that we had alienated the affections of 
the entire human race. 

“ Extraordinary people you get down 
here,” said Collins. “ Don’t seem to 
understand the etiquette of the game.” 

A. P. H. 

From the advertisement of a trade- 
unionist meeting : — 

“ Come. Don’t stop at home and grumble. 
Bring your wives with you.” 

It sounds a little ambiguous. 


Journalistic Candour. 

“Adelaide. Tuesday. 

Miss Victoria A. Drummond, the first woman 
ship’s engineer, has arrived here . . . She is 
always ready to assist in dirty work, but she 
declined an interview .” — Daily Paper, 

Sir William Bull at Hammersmith : 

“There were times when he had been in 
opposition to Mr. Lloyd G-eorge, but he was 
not a man to desert him .when he was stranded 
in the trough of the sea.” 

Sir William, we gather, belongs to the 
well-known Irish family. ‘ 




Vicd7\ “Evil, my young friends, is like this fire — ^tery attractive; but what does it do if you get too close to it?” 
Bright Boy. “Singes yer trahsies, Sir.” 


MODERN MINSTRELS. 

[By a Misoneist.) 

0 YE youthful music-makers who despise the old wiseacres 
And are frank and fearless breakers of each antiquated rule, 
Pray your best attention render to the counsel that I tender 
If you wish to shed new splendour on the Neo-English 
School. 

Eix your fierce injected eyes on some far tropical horizon, 
Shun the mellow light that lies on English landscapes 
calm and cool, 

If you need an inspiration for some noble exudation 
Pull of negroid syncopation — for the Neo-English School. 

Don’t be cowed by Mr. Haety, that reactionary party ; 

Write an Anthem to Astarte, or a Vampire, or a Ghoul ; 
Be chromatic and exotic, and erratic and erotic, 

But oh ! don’t be patriotic in the Neo-English School. 

Dealing with the age Victorian, ancient hymns and chants 
Gregorian, 

Be dynamic, dinosaurian, in your scathing ridicule ; 
Emulate the spatial s werver who controls the great Observer 
And impart a hectic fervour to the Neo- English School. 

Cultivate a green or blue sense, in the style of Bliss and 
Goossens, 

And demolish as a nuisance those who petulantly pule 
When a piece virile and vital, with a scarifying title, 

Is performed at some recital by the Neo-English School. 

Be yourselves — that is, hubristic, apolaustic, botulisfic ; 
Shun the broodings of the mystic on the penitential stool ; 


And I’emember that the tragic element exerts its magic 
Only when it ’s hsemorrhagic — in the Neo-English School. 

You may hint a Celtic aura, or suggest the Burmese flora. 
Or an Adriatic bora, or a merry Mespot mule ; 

Limn the Arctic (frozen-mittish), the Equator when it 's 
skittish, 

But you never must be British in the Neo-English School, 

Be malignant and mephitic, ultra-psycho-analytic, 

Lest some fine enlightened critic write you down a simple 
fool; 

Be voluptuous, volcanic, swift in stimulating panic, 

And you 11 add a charm Satanic to the Neo-English 
School. 

From the of&cial report of the County Produce Show : — 
“The egg classes in the poultry section were very strong.” 

This appears to confirm the prevalent suspicion that a 
General Election is imminent. 

Caption from the picfcure-page of The Times 
“ With the^ Beagles at Dartmouth.— Hounds, followed by the 
shippers, moving ofi to draw the first covert at a recent meet of the 
Eoyal Naval College Beagles.” ' 

Where, we hope, a straight-necked dog-hare had found the 
earth stopped on his return from a raid on the hen-roosts. 

“Mr, Alderman did a great deal to uphold the dignity of the 

office and it was through him that they got the Mayor’s beautiful 

chain. In the tinae before Alderman was Mayor, the Mayor simply 

attended the civic processions in a top hat, a white stick, and nothing 
more .” — Local Pa;per. 

The added chain must have seemed quite dressy, 
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HOW TO EEPOET AN ACCIDENT. 
{An imaginary case,) 

Two buses scraped each other as they 
settled down in a block at the corner of 
Holborn and Kingsway. One had its 
paint badly scratched, the other had a 
piece of its front mudguard chipped off. i 
The two buses drew up one in front 
of the other when the block had loos- ; 
ened itself and the traffic had moved on. I 
Two drivers, two conductors and one 
policeman conferred together and wrote 
notes in their notebooks. The police- 
man wrote for thirty-five minutes. ' 

What he wrote was as follows : “ I 
was on duty at 2.35 p.m. on Eriday, 
September 15th, 1922, at the corner of 
Holborn-Kingsway-New Oxford Street- 
Southampton Eow, being stationed at 
the south-eastern corner of the crossing, 
in front of Holborn tube-station and 
Lipton’s tea-shop. It was a fine day, 
with sun shining. There had been no 
rain since I reported for duty at 8.0 a.m., 
six hours thirty-five minutes before. 
The roads were dry and not slippery. 

“Two buses proceeding westwards 
pulled up alongside each other in front 
of me. According to the driver, one of 
them was the 2.15 p.m. bus from Lon- 
don Bridge Station to Ealing, travelling 
vicL King William Street, Bank, Cheap- 
side, Post Office, Holborn, Oxford Street, 
Marble Arch, Bayswater, Netting Hill 
Gate, Holland Park and Uxbridge Eoad. 
Eoute number of bus, 17 ; registered 
number, LU 9746 ; driver’s name. Driver 
Thomas Cookson (No. 743) ; conductor’s 
name, OonductorCharlesEobinson 3297. 

“ The other bus, on the driver’s de- 
position, was the 12.20 p.m. bus from 
Seven Kings to Victoria Station, travel- 
ling vk% [here follow corresponding de- 
tails of bus 25, driver and conductor]. 

“ I verified the numbers of the drivers 
and conductors from their papers, and 
took the bus numbers at first-hand 
from the buses themselves. 

“ The westward-moving traffic from 
Holborn was at the time being held up 
by P.C. James Walker 38975, stationed 
between the refuge and the kerb, facing 
west, with right hand extended side- 
ways, shoulder-high. The two buses 
specified drew up alongside each other. 
The outside bus (17) drew up too close 
to the inside bus (25), and its left side 
came into contact with the right-hand 
front mudguard of the inside bus. 

“ Details of accident : — 

Dead: None. 

Injured: None. 

Material Damage ; — 

Bus 17 suffered slight indentation 
|-inch deep and scraping of 
new paint from side for total 
length of 16 inches ; maximum 
width of scrape, 2 J inches. 



ROMANCE, 

Famous Novelist. “Doubtless the sea is a hard life, but it has its compen- 
sations. A SUNSET LIKE THIS, FOR EXAMPLE.” 

Bossuii. “That sunset. Sir, means a gale to-night that won’t half give you 


SOMETHING TO WRITE ABOUT.” 

Bus 25 had piece of wooden mud- 
guard forcibly detached and 
t^hrown into road a distance of 
2 J feet in front. Splinter meas- 
ured 9|- inches long, IJ inch 
thick at thickest part. 

Time of accident: 2.35 p.m., Sept- 
ember 15th, 1922. 

Condition of driver of bus 17 : To 
all appearances, sober. On his 
own deposition had not tasted 
alcoholic liquor since 12.30 p.m. 
of this date, when he had half- 
a-pint of bitter. 

Conditionof driver of bus 25 : Ditto, 
to all appearances. On own de- 


position had not tasted alcoholic 
liquor since 11.0 p.m: previous 
night (September 14th, 1922). 
He then drank, according to o-wn 
statement, two separate half- 
pints of bitter at the ‘ King’s Arms’ 
(gC public at Islington, N. 1). 

“ The two buses resumed their jour- 
neys at 3.10 P.M. of to-day’s date. 

“ {Signed) P.C, Charles Thompson 

(64672). 

“ 3.11 P.M., September 1922.” 

“ What Labour Stands foe.” 

Headline in DailyHajper, 

Lack of seats, of course. 
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“Need I say geace, Mother, ik all this crowd?'’ “P’r’aps not, dear, just for once.” 

“Look here, I’ll tell you 'what— I’ll mention it to-night at the end of my prayers, where I say my odds and ends.” 


A GBEAT FINISH. 

I MUST admit there was considerable 
I excitement throughout the household 
when I at last “ got my ask ” to play 
for old Dogsbury Football Club against 
Fursley Eovers. 

Far be it from me to blow my own 
trumpet, but let me at once make known 
the importance of the game. It was 
a match in the Wotton -under -Edge 
League ! My brother, who has played 
for the “Old Dogs” three, times before, 
seemed rather jealous,' and suggested 
that I had got at certain members of 
the selection committee. As a matter 
of fact I had sent a couple of rabbits 
to each selector, but, as I said to my 
brother, “I can’t see any connection 
between rabbits and football,” 

“ Can’t you? ” he said. What did he 
mean ? 

The team included the butcher and 
the parson, but our strength lay in our 
goal-keeper, who had won the Wotton 
Welter Weight Championship, and was 
especially useful when the opposition 
forced a corner. 

It was raining hard when we got to 
the ground, and I was very glad I had 
brought my umbrella. My heart leaped 
when I caught sight of the parson’s 
daughter on the touchline. ’ She attracts 


me rather; especially when she goes 
round with the plate in church. I al- 
ways feel that if we ever got married 
she might forget to give it all up to her 
father. You never know. 

The referee was a sad-faced little 
man. He wore a Norfolk jacket, a 
walrus moustache and a far-away look. 
He arrived in a Ford car,' which he 
brought on to the held. I noticed that 
he left the engine running. I gave him 
a couple of rabbits and he thanked me 
with tears in his eyes. . “ Are you 
armed?” he said. 

y The first half was practically without 
incident. One thing puzzled me rather : 
the referee whistled the whole 'time — 
apparently to keep up his spirits — but 
no one took any notice. It was only 
when he left off blowing for a moment 
that the players stopped, to see if he 
was all right. 

At half time there seemed to be 
nothing in it, I had once passed the 
ball to sornebody, but soon after the left 
back bit me in the leg, so, as it was still 
raining, I sheltered under a tree until 
the interval. Over lemons I asked the 
opposing captain how he managed to 
find so much time for football. He said 
that he mixed business with pleasure. 
It transpired that he was an undertaker. 
I offered him a brace of pheasants. 


For thirty-five minutes of the second 
half a thick mist enshrouded the ground, 
and the game was followed by ear rather 
than by eye. For example, if you heard, 
“You beast! You cad! ” you knew my 
brother had the ball; if you heard 
“Bother! Oh heavens!” the parson 
was in possession ; and, if you heard 
something which made the mist shiver 
and change colour, then you knew the 
butcher was dribbling. 

When the mist cleared we had a slight 
advantage in numbers — eight men to 
six. Our goalkeeper was tending his 
knuckles. With no score by either side 
and a minute to go there occurred the 
incident which forced me to set this 
match on record. Their left back kicked 
the ball high and straight in the air. I 
was moving away from the danger zone 
when my eyes met two far more beau- 
tiful ones framed in metal pince-nez. 
From that moment I saw red. I went 
mad. I ground my teeth and trapped 
the ball, one of my nails (I vras playing 
in golf-shoes) becoming firmly embedded 
in it. Wherever I ran the ball vras on 
my toe. A beautiful voice rang out as 
clear as a bell, “ Now, Oscar ! ” Still 
fogged by the mist I was not certain 
which way we were playing, and our 
goalkeeper only just stopped me run- 
ning through my own goaJ. But once 
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over this difficulty it was plain sailing, 
and after a dazzling piece of work I had 
only the goalie to beat. I sprang at him 
and, somersaulting over his shoulder, 
fell headlong into the net. Quickly re- 
moving the ball from my toe I crawled 
under the net and made a get-away in 
the referee’s car. 

>}; j',; jJ: s!; 

We ’re going to be married next 
month, and I believe I know which 
shoe they ’ll tie on the carriage. 

The Talking- Horse. 

“Re-Echo’s best distance was believed to 
be rather under eight furlongs ; indeed, in 
conversation with Sir Ernest before the race 
he had remarked that lie feared that nine 
furlongs vrould prove a little too far.” 

Daily Da;per, 

“ Hackney Guardians have asked the Elec- 
tricity Department to supply electricity for an 
experimental period of one year at a minimum 
charge of 10s. per quart.” — Daily Payer. 

“ Here’s to the good old electricity. 

Drink it down, drink it down.” 

“ The Rev. P. proposed the re-election 

of Mr. George as secretary, saying he was 

their Casabianca at chess.” — Local Pamper. 

The boy stood on the burning pawn. 


CHAELEY. 

Wet ’s the mould 
And the glade ’s a-libter; 
Nights turn cold 
x\nd there ’s few birds twitter ; 
Times look sad for us, 

Winter knocks ; 

Here ’s the lad for us — 

Charles James Fox. 

Lowers the morn. 

But there ’s scarlet showing ; 
And a horn 

In the big wood ’s blowing ; 
Fluster, shy of it, 

Pheasant cocks ; 

And the why of it ? — 

Charles, Charles Fox. 

Song resounds 

Where the dead leaf ’s lying — 
Hounds, hounds, hounds, 

And the whole pack trying ; 
Fern-bed quakes with them, 
Thorn- scrub rocks. 

Echo wakes with them — 

Fox / Fox I Fox ! 

Head in air 

And her heart a-knocking 
Stands the mare 
With her thin ears cooking, 


Statue still, to her 
Old white socks ; 

Where ’s the thrill to her 
Like Charles Fox? 

Wild red stag 

In the West they holloa ; 
Otter’s drag, 

Or the hare, some follow ; 
Nobler than ’em all, 

Orthodox, 

Though you ran 'em all, 

Buns Charles Fox. 

“The musical talent of juvenile Kilburn 
runs through whole families of children. 
Three budding young prima donnas named 
Ethel, Edward and Alfred have excep- 

tionally good voices .” — Evening Paper. 

At a time when wmmen are taking so 
many of the men’s jobs we note that 
the boys of Kilburn are going in for 
reprisals. 

From the “Laws of Football” as 
issued by an Indian firm of sports 
outfitters : — 

“ If a goalkeeper has been hanged without 
the Referee being informed, and the new goal- 
keeper handles the ball, a penalty must be 
awarded.” 

Football in India seems to be an even 
deadlier game than it is here. 
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THE REFUSALS OF MARGARET. 

The First Eepusal. 

ScEHE : A five-barred gate, Margaret 
is seated on one of the gate-posts. 
Yoio perceive that she is very yoking 
and that her dress is still compara- 
tively short. Eobin is sitting on the 
grasst xoith his bach to the gate. In 
appeara7ice he is an ordinary cadet 
071 leave, with a suggestion that per- 
haps he finds it a little difficult to 
look sufficiently undistinguished, 
Margaret {eating apples). How many, 
Eobin ? 

Bohiii. Five. 

M, One up to me. 

B, {admiring her). Yon *re always 
one up, Meg. Not only in apples. 
{Pause.) I say, Meg, shall yon miss 
me, do yon think ? 

M. {evasively). We ve still got three 
days. {Brightly) One can eat quite a 
lot of apples in three days. 

B, That ’s all you seem to think 
about this morning. 

M, No, something else besides apples. 
{He looks 77iore cheerful.) It’s Mr. 
Peterson. {He droops.) I dislike that 
man, 

B, I wondered why we were eating 
his apples. 

M, He bought a field belonging to 
father, and now he won’t let father use 
it when he goes fishing. It ’s too ridi- 
culous preventing father using his own 
field. 

B. But yon said that Peterson had 
bought it. 

M, Oh, yes, he’s bought it. I sup- 
pose it belongs to him in a %vay. But 
it ’s really our field. It ’s been in the 
family for generations. 

B, Is there anything else 
you ’re thinking about ? 

ilf. Oh, yes. You’ve improved 
my tennis tremendously. 

B, Do you only like people for 
selfish reasons ? 

M, I suppose you think I 
ought to like you simply because 
you ’re Eobin. 

R. Why not ? 

ilf. {irrelevantly). It’s a nice 
name, 

B, Next leave you ’ll be miles 
away. 

ilf. That ’s the worst of Father 
being in the Diplomatic. We 
shall have to spend years in all 
kinds of places. Of course it ’s 
good for languages. 

B. {contemptuously). What’s 
the good of languages ? 

ilf. They’re rather useful when you 
want to talk to foreigners. 

B, Who wants to talk to foreign- 
ers ? 

ilf. Don’t be insular, Eobin. They’re 


not English, of course, but that’s not 
their fault. I ’ve met some very sen 
sible foreigners. There was Henri. He 
said once that he wished he was English 
for my sake. Henri was rather a dear. 



Mr. Asqvith (to Margoi), “What shall 

WE SAY IF OUR PRODIGAL SHOULD WISH TO 
RETURN ? ” 

Margot's Voice. “Tell him that veal’s 

OFF.” 

He CO uld beat you into nothing at tennis ; 
he had a lovely upper cut. 

B. Anything else ? 
ilf. Yes. He danced beautifully. 

B. All foreigners can dance. That ’s 
how they spend their time when a decent 
fellow would be nursing his average. 



Mr, S[e 2 (derson, “Waiter! what oh earth have you 

BEEN DOING WITH THIS DRINK?” 

The Waiter (Mr. Clynes). “Please, Sir, the Manage- 
ment THOUGHT THAT FOR YOUR SAKE AS WmLL AS THEIRS 
IT HAD BETTER BE WATERED DOWN A BIT.” 

ilf. {equably). All men should have 
something to nurse. Father said that 
the other day at dinner. He said it to 
Uncle, who is nursing a constituency. 
Father cften eays things like that. 


He ’ll be an ambassador some day. I 
hope it ’s Paris. 

B. Why Paris ? 

ilf. It ’s the only place after London. 
And it can’t be London, I asked Father 
about it and he said that you couldn’t 
have an English ambassador in London. 

B. Diplomacy is a stupid profession. 
Spending your life in a lot of foreign 
countries. 

ilf. won’t see much of your native 
land if it comes to that. 

B. The Navy’s different. A ship ’s 
English enough, isn’t it ? 

ilf. Oh, well, the world ’s English if 
it comes to that. 

B. Now you ’re talking. You know, 
Meg, you always say the right thing 
sooner or later. I hope you ’ll say the 
right thing to Henri next time you meet 
him. Tell him to mind his own business. 
M. I ’ve told him that already. 

B. And what did he say? 
ikf. He said he hoped he would marry 
me some day. Henri was like that ; so 
enthusiastic. 

B, But, Meg, you don’t really believe 
in that sort of thing, do you ? 
ilf. What sort of thing ? 

B, Fellows hanging about. 

If. {considering the ^natter). I don’t 
know. It might be rather interesting. 

B. Look here, Meg, you ’d better be 
careful. You oughtn’t to go running 
wild all over the place. You ’re much 
too young, for one thing, especially as 
you haven’t a mother to look after you. 
It worries me at times. {He tries to 
look like an uncle.) 

ilf. I ’m older than Father some ways. 
He said so the other day. Father ’s the 
most sensible man I ever met. I often 
ask his advice about things. 

B, And do you take it ? 
ilf. Of course I do. Not be- 
cause it’s Father’s — he wouldn’t 
like that — but because it ’s 
usually good advice. 

B. He wouldn’t approve of 
Henri. 

ilf. Idon’t think he would dis- 
approve. Father ’s very sensible 
about things like that. Of course 
Henri isn’t quite like an English 
boy. His clothes aren’t quite 
right. He wears a quaint hat 
and his coat goes in at the waist. 
Also he notices things, 

B. What kind of things? 
ilf. When I wear a pretty 
frock he tells me about it. And 
he’snoticedthatihaveniceeyes. 
B. {disgusted). Good Lord! 
ilf. That ’s where you ’re 
wrong. He ’s not at all like that, really. 
It ’s natural for him to notice things. 

B, {gloomily). Other people notice 
things, though perhaps they don’t say 
quite so much. 
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First Varlet, “Let’s steal the old necromancer’s horse.” 

Second Varlet. “Heaven forbid! His housekeeper told me he leaves it out here' to be stolen, so that he cah try 
A new combined curse and lost-property-discovery spell that he’s invented.” 


Jf. You mver notice. 
iJ. I noticed to-day. I thought you 
were just ripping. 

if. What you said was, “ What a 
ripping morning ! ” 

B, Well, English people don’t talk 
about their feelings. 

if. But you did talk about them. 
You said it was a ripping morning. Of 
course I like you to be English, Eobin ; 
but not too English. One likes to be 
sure, you know. 

B. Sure? 

M. If people always say nothing or 
something different from what they 
.really mean it ’s a bit dijfficult to know 
where you are. When, for instance, 
they say it ’s a ripping morning. 

B, That’s all very well, but what 
about you ? I hardly ever know what 
you ’re talking about. 

ilf. I always say what I mean, but 
you don’t always understand. That ’s 
one of the penalties of being a woman. 
B. Woman indeed ! 
ilf. Well, I ’m coming out next season. 
B, {earnestly'^. Look here, Meg. If 
you think you ’re old enough to come 
out and all that kind of thing, don’t 
you think we ought to arrive at some 
sort of understanding ? 
ilf. Understanding? 

B, I mean we do more or less belong 
together, don’t we ? 

ilf. {cheerfully). Is this a proposal, 
Eobin ? 

jB. Why not? I mean that then you 


could tell the other fellows that it was 
no use hanging about. 

ili. {thoughtfully). That might be 
useful sometimes. 

B, We could be quite sensible about 
it. I mean it wouldn’t really make any 
difference. 

ilf. You really intend to be quite sen- 
sible, Eobin ? 

B. Of course. 

ilf. Quite ? {She challenges him luith 
a suggestion in her 7iianner of the ac- 
comphshed coquette she will shortly be.) 

B. {tuavering). Well {He breaks 
off, looks at her a moment and then adds 
loith conviction) I say, Meg, isn’t it a 
ripping morning? 

if. Yes, Eobin. But I haven’t really 
accepted you. 

[And for the moment they are con- 
tent to leave it at that, 

“ The report of tho Midsummer Examina- 
tion of the College of Preceptors has just been 
issued. The first place in the Kingdom in 
Book- weeping is taken by .” — Local Paper, 

Another instance of the growing popu- 
larity of “ sob-stuff.” 

Sir Egbert Firth, K.B.E., C.B., 
states : — 

“Laughter is caused hy the sudden libera- 
tion of a temporarily increased accumulation 
of central nervous energy which seeks to dis- 
charge its whole force at once in a succession 
of gradually diminishing shocks.” 

We shall have to be more careful how 
we jest. 


THE SEAECH PAETY. 

[On the subject of lost children a contem- 
porary suggests that “ the whole party should 
sing cheerful songs to guide the little wanderer 
back to safety.”] 

My word, ’twas a tragic occasion 
That day we mislaid little Jim ; 

Our merriment suffered invasion 
Prom anxious forebodings and grim ; 
We dragged every ditch without bring- 
ing 

To light any trace of his track. 

Till at last we remembered that singing 
Might wheedle the wanderer back. 

Forgetting his many vagaries 
And the anger they used to excite, 
We warbled in unison, “ Where is 
Our wandering Bo-oy To-night? ” 

“ Loch Lomond” and many another 
Discordantly rose on the air ; 

John yodelled “ Tom Bowling,” and 
mother 

Maltreated “ The Pride of Kildare.” 

Our lungs to their uttermost tether 
Were strained in a series of glees, 
Wherein we were seldom together 
And always in different keys ; 

But we found liitle Jim at the station, 
Where a constable, deeming our din 
A threat to the peace of the nation, 
Had finally gathered us in. 

People we do not play Bridge with. 

“ . . . a beauty salon in the West-end, 
where Society women can now have their 
aces ‘ doctored.’ ” — Evening Paper. 
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THE STERNER SEX. 

I ADMIT that I did not come well out 
of the affair, but, setting aside the base 
part played by Charles, I lay the entire 
blame upon our present-day juvenile 
literature. 

When my sister-in-law invited me for 
that fatal week-end in August, she made 
no secret of her motive. 

‘*Now that George is away,” she 
wrote, “ we are being eaten out of house 
and home by the rabbits, and the birds 
will have every scrap of fruit unless you 
come to the rescue. Charles is 
too young and I can’t do any- 
thing. I greatly disapprove of 
women doing men’s work. So 
come and do what you can for 
us, my dear Henry.” 

A tb orou ghly sensible worn an , 

Edith, and never more so than 
in her views on women. I am 
myself old-fashioned enough to 
believe that these stern and 
painful duties should be left to 
the more strong-minded male. 

“You did right in sending 
for me, Edith,” said I on my 
arrival. “Of course we all de- j 
plore the necessity for destroy- 
ing these poor creatures, but 
men look at these things differ- 
ently, since Nature has created 
them the sterner sex. I will 
start to-moiTOW morning.” 

“Do,” said Edith, with the 
satisfaction of one who has 
delegated an unpleasant but 
essential task. “ If you could 
get out before breakfast; I be- 
lieve the rabbits invade us in 
dozens.” 

x\t some personal sacrifice 
I arrived thus early in the 
kitchen-garden. Certainly the 
day was exqmsite, and sug- 
gested thoughts far other than 
slaughter and sudden death. 

But I had assured my sister- 
in-law that men viewed these 
things differently, and I gripped my 
gun more firmly and strode on, trying 
to concentrate upon the grave financial 
loss to my brother in consequence of 
these unchecked depredations, not to 
mention the more personal loss to my- 
self, for Edith was always generous in 
the matter of hampers. 

And then, just as I was working up 
a most satisfactory condition of mental 
frightfulness, I sighted him. 

Bolt upright in the middleof George’s 
young asparagus, just concluding a su- 
premely adequate breakfast and mani- 
festly thanking Heaven for it, I could 
not fail to recognise him. The expres- 
sion, the attitude ! It could be none 
but Eobert Babbit. 


Paralysis seized upon me and the 
gun slipped in my nerveless grasp. 

Had I not, during the past six weeks, 
followed with my infant son the amaz- 
ing adventures of this intrepid animal, 
applauding his ingenious escapes from 
righteous punishment and awaiting 
almost as eagerly as my offspring the 
arrival of each instalment which should 
extricate him from the apparently hope- 
less predicament in which we had left 
him the week before ? How, then, could 
I look Philip in the face if I should lift 
my hand against his hero? 


j As I thus meditated the marauder 
I suddenly espied me. My reason began 
to return. Now, I reflected, he will bolt 
for the hedge, and a sporting shot is on 
a different plane from brutal massacre 
whilst feeding. Besides, there is always 
the possibility that one may not 

Would you believe it, that rabbit 
never stirred. He merely gave me his 
famous smile {see title-page of Robert 
Babbit) i and then with an air of per- 
fect confidence proceeded to wash his 
face with his paws in the engaging 
manner described in Chapter III. — a 
passage which, I may mention, it is 
Philip’s never-failing diversion to re- 
produce. 

That settled it. If Eobert’s time had 


come let some other hand cut short 
his gallant career; it was not for me 
to do the deed. Furtively I crept 
from the spot. I had not foreseen 
this difficulty when accepting Edith’s 
hospitality with its moral obligation, 
and all my hopes now centred in the 
fruit-garden. 

Sure enough there aw^aited me a 
feathered plunderer, flapping indig- 
nantly in the net which covered the 
raspberry canes. I advanced firmly, 
much assisted by the fact that I am 
particularly fond of raspberries. Here at 
least I should be able to wipe 
out my pusillanimous weak- 
ness among the asparagus. 

Figure, then, my feelings on 
realising that thepilferer whose 
career I must immediately 
terminate was no other than 
Philip’s second-best favourite, 
Mrs. Speckle. Her surprising 
adventures formed the subject 
of the book which wasengaging 
our attention when I left home, 
and which I should be required 
to resume forthwith upon my 
return. Again I stood petrified, 
until a footstep fell upon my 
ear. 

It was my nephew Charles, 
and his arrival reassured me. 
A boy of ten — now all would 
be easy. Everyone knew what 
boys of that age were in the 
matter of birds. Philip him- 
self would some day be no 
exception, despite his present 
taste in literature. I strove to 
conceal my relief as Charles 
appeared, grasping something 
behind him. 

“Hullo, Uncle,” he observed, 
regarding the net without a 
trace of the natural boy’s gleam 
of bloodthirsty anticipation. 
“What’s that? A thrush. A 
hen too. I expect she ’s got a 
nest somewhere, poor thing.” 
This annoyed me. Why 
must he introduce sentiment into the 
business? 

“ Yes,” I said grimly, “ it is a thrush, 
and it is found guilty of stealing.” 

“Oh,” said Charles without enthu- 
siasm, “ must you kill it ? ” (He had 
now brought his hands into view, and 
I perceived with a sinking heart that 
they bore no catapult, but a volume 
entitled Our Bird Friends.) “You 
know, Uncle, we have so many rasp- 
berries that I don’t think we ought to 
grudge the few these birds take in re- 
turn for their beautiful singing.” 

Hope breathed her last. Not merely 
useless as a moral support, Charles had 
hit upon the very plea so poignantly 
urged by Mrs. Speckle on page 23, when 



“He proceeded to wash his pace.” 

[Inset : Philip {child of above sportsman) and his favourite hero.'] 
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she is caught in the cherry-tree and is 
released by the weeping' farmer on re- 
minding him of how greatly his children 
will miss her plaintive song. The mere 
sight of this picture is sufficient to re- 
duce Philip to tears, and on more than 
one occasion the page has only been 
negotiated after the naost earnest assur- 
ances on my part that “ of course she 
wasn’t really killed.” 

I pulled myself together. 

“Well, Charles,” I said, feigning a 
tolerant smile, “if you feel like that 
about it 1 suppose we must let her off 
this time.” 

With this I opened the net. Mrs. 
Speckle dashed triumphantly into the 
nearest tree, irom which, instead of re- 
warding me with her sweetest notes, as 
in the case of the farmer, she merely 
shrieked a raucous defiance.. 

i'fi :|i i'fi il; 

“I regret,” said I to Edith on taking 
my somewhat inglorious departure, 
“ th^,t my visit has produced no result.” 

“ Oh 1 it ’s not so bad as that,” piped 
the voice of Charles. “ got some- 
thing out of it, anyway.” 

. My heart warmed to the child. I 
never had cared for him, but perhaps I 
had been unjust, and clearly he now 
sympathised with n:?.y embarrassing po- 


sition, which I thought unusual in a 
boy of his age. Perhaps, too, he had 
been more impressed with me than I 
had realised. Boys are shy creatures. 

“ Indeed, my boy, I am glad to hear 
it,” I said encouragingly. “ Won’t you 
tell us what it was ? ” 

“ Well, you see, I bet Mary five bob 
you wouldn’t kill anything.” 

THE HYPOCEITE, 

Of course they play wonderfully well 
the newest kinds of music, and no one 
can steer them like Sir IIejnhy, how- 
ever wild and trackless the wilderness. 
But give the Queen’s Hall orchestra a 
melody to play and it simply revels in 
it, from the man with the triangle to 
thaman with the baton. 

It is not so with all the audience. 
The young man near me was very rest- 
less during the bright tune with which 
the concert opened. The lip next but 
one to his fresh young beard was curled 
in scorn. He looked pityingly on those 
who listened happily* Evidently he 
was one of the ready musical ones. 

But his demeanour changed for the 
symphony — one of, those advanced 
compositions in which the French 
1 horns moon about until the oboe chips 


in with a bit of a skirl, and the violins 
sport chaotically, while the trumpets 
get on with their own particular busi- 
ness, quite unmindful of what the rest 
of the orchestra is doing. 

I soon found my musical neighbour 
more interesting than the symphony. 
He maintained his stance, his two ears 
cocked towards Sir Henev’s back, his 
eyes fixed high on the small pipes of 
the organ. 

But as the big moments dragged on 
I noticed that he unfolded his arms, 
and later he began fiddling with his 
watch-chain. Then he gently rubbed 
one of his ears, which were now only at 
half-cock. He even began to look about 
him. 

It was towards the end of the second 
movement, when the orchestra seemed 
to be indicating lost souls barking their 
shins in the obscurity of a “ London 
particular ” against masses of tin cans, 
that he revealed his true self. 

He yawned. 

From a report of Mr, Lloyd George’s 
speech at Leeds : — 

“ My upbringing, my sympathies, my old 
bent of mind, is demoncratic.’* 

Evening Paper, 

Ahti-coalition papers, please copy. 
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A TRANS-ALPINE PARADOX. 

Travellers in Italy to-day have a 
new experience; they find themselves 
in the land of No-tips. Some such pro- 
clamation as this : — 

“ Associazione Italiana Alberoatori. 

Sono assolutamenteproibite le mancie. 

Tout pourboire est absohiment de~ 
fendu. 

Tips are strictly forbidden. 

Das Trinkgeldgeben ist verboten,*' 

is displayed in every hotel lobby and 
very likely in your bedroom too ; and 
the various friends whom you meet on 
the road, and who have been in Italy 
just so much longer than yourself as to 
give them the right to coun- 
sel and to warn, all make 
the same remark. “Ihope,"’ 
they say, quite earnestly, 

“you’re sticking to this 
No-tip business. It ’s per- 
fectly genuine,” they say. 

“It’s not like No-tips at 
home, where you pay no at- 
tention. It ’s the real thing; 
and remember that the 
waiters themselves started 
it. Whatever you do,” they 
conclude, “don’t give any- 
one anything, and particu- 
larly so in the hotels.” 

“ I don’t,” you say; “I 
won’t; but ” 

Now what does that “ but ” 
mean? 

It means that man nor- 
mally is a tipping animal. It 
means that we are illogical 
creatures who adore custom 
and routine. It means that 
though in the abstract and 
in anticipation it is a pleas- 
ant thing to have all the annoying ex- 
actions of hotel servants removed and 
compounded for by an extra ten per 
cent, on the bill, when the time comes 
we miss them, and are even capable of 
regretting them. 

What can "be more irritating than, as 
you leave your room in a French hotel 
on the last morning, having all ready 
the varying douceurs for the people who 
have really done something for you — 
the porter, the lift-boy, the man-cham- 
bermaid, the valet, the waiter who 
brought the breakfast, the page who 
brought the newspapers — what is more 
exasperating than the presence, just 
outside the door, of a woman in a white 
cap, silent, immovable, smiling, with 
jhe faintest suggestion of an open palm 
ind a very strong suggestion of desiring 
i reward even if she has not earned it ? 
Chis is the first time you have seen her. 


but you have never succeeded ; you know 
that she is the wife of the man-cham- 
bermaid and that his tip includes her; 
but none the less you give her some- 
thing, and then have to return to the 
room to correct your whole pre-arranged 
budget. Well, how delightful to be rid 
of her ! 

And how delightful to be rid of all 
the small buttony boys who are so 
omnipresent and polite when the time 
for departure comes 1 How delightful no 
longer to have to discriminate between 
the duplicate officials in whom French 
hotels specialise — the other fellow who 
is sometimes in the porter’s desk but 
isn’t the porter ; the man in livery who 
stands at the door and takes off his cap 
whenever you leave or enter, and the 



Jaj'vis {who has been told to take the dogs fo?' a walk), “But they 

WON^T WALK, MY LADY ; THEY RACE AND CHASE ALL OVER THE PLACE 
LIKE MAD THINOS.” 

Her Ladyship, “Well, Jarvis, you must just race and chase 

ALL OVER THE PLACE LIKE A MAD THING TOO.” 


other fellow, so like him, who does it 
too when the genuine one has the 
effrontery to be eating a meal; the 
husky luggage-bearers in aprons and 
waistcoats who multiply so embarrass- 
ingly as the bus approaches the door ! 
You would say that the traveller to 
Italy, after experience of French hotels, 
would sigh with relief to think - that 
such perplexities were behind him. 
And perhaps at first he does. Bub 
Again I ask, what does “ but ” mean ? 
It means that there is something to 
be said for tipping after all. Tipping 
may be a degrading habit ; men should 
nob, for doing their jobs, be paid twice 
over — you know the arguments; yet 
it can be even more degrading to 
feel oneself sneaking about with one’s 
pockets buttoned up, merely nodding 
good-bye where one used to distribute 
largesse^ You know that* tips are not 


iToumayhavetriedtogetherbyringing, I expected; you would not have the 


pluck to break the order publicly ; and 
yet you have a feeling of shame. Your 
meanness is flagrant. You know that 
the waiters themselves brought about 
the new dispensation, yet none the less 
you enter the bus for the station crim- 
son with a sense of guilt. 

Even the impossibility of giving the 
perfunctory tips is an unwelcome change. 
What, then, of the loss of the pleasure 
of rewarding the really thoughtful and 
friendly attendants? How I should 
have liked to press a note of some worth 
into the hand of that nice Joseph at 
Bologna ; and — I said we were inconsist- 
ent creatures — how furious I was, and 
still am, to think that, before realising 
that the no-tip notice was to be taken 
literally, I had mechanically given a lira 
to the careless and indiffer- 
entwaiterwho brought me a 
cup of coffee on the morning 
of my arrival in Italy ! 

With which of us, with 
him or myself, I was the 
more angry I find it very 
difficult to decide : with my- 
self for parting with the 
money, or with him for not 
having the common decency 
to put me right and repu- 
diate it. Every time I saw 
him after (and with the 
mind’s eye I am glaring at 
him, across Europe, at this 
minute) I thought, “You 
owe me a lira.” It is a debt 
that will never be cleared — 
even if he were to see these 
lines he would not repay it 
— and there is no debt that 
will rankle so long. Not so 
much because of the money, 
although a lira at that date 
was worth nearly three- 
pence, but because of the 
gross injustice of the thing. E. V. L. 


THE BROWN BERRY. 

“ On, it ’s you, is it ? ” said Betty as 
I entered. 

I looked round. It was. 

“ I do wish you’d take Margaret out 
for a little walk before tea,” she con- 
tinued. “ I ’m so busy, and she ought 
to have some air. Would you mind 
dreadfully?” 

Betty is the person who is allowing 
me to marry her, and I can refuse her 
nothing. , . , 

“ Well, Margaret,” I remarked when 
we had got half-way, casting about in 
my mind for a topic to keep the flag- 
ging conversation going — “ well, I ex- 
pect you had a good time at Seamouth. 


You *re still as brown as a berry.” 

“Berries aren’t brov^’^ ” 
garet. “ They ’re red.” 
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THE CULT OF SIDE-WHISKERS. 

Smcdl Child (at a Prom, Concert on her first visit to London), “Why is it, Mummy, 

THAT BUTLERS ARE SO FOND OP MUSIC ? ” 


“ Nearly all berries are brown,” I 
replied with dignity. “ Otherwise what 
sense would there be in saying ‘ as 
brown as a berry ’ ? ” 

“There isn’t any. They’re all reel. 
Look at them.” 

I scanned the hedges anxiously. 
They were thickly loaded with a luxuri- 
ant crop of red berries ; there wasn’t a 
brown one in sight. It was an awk- 
ward moment, 

“I don’t mean that sort of berry at 
all. Look at those nice cows over 
there. Wouldn’t you like to be a cow 
and lie about and eat grass all day ? ” 

“ No, I shouldn’t. What sort of 
berries do you mean, then ? ” 

“ What sort of berries ? Well, you 
know ” 

“But I don’t know; that ’s why I 
asked you. I don’t believe you know 
either. Aunty Betty knows every- 
thing.”. 

This was not to be borne. 

“ Then I ’m surprised that she hasn’t 
told you this sFory about a brown 
berry.” 

“ Oh, is it a story? Do tell me.” 

“ Well 

“ You do say * well ’ a lot.” 

“ It ’s part of the story. Well, ever 
so long ago there was a Princess who 
lived all alone on a small island in the 
Transoceanic Archipelago.” 

“ Where did she live? ” 

“ Where I said. And as the island 
was very small (in fact only three feet 
long by seven inches wide) she couldn’t 
take much exercise. Besides, her hair 
was bright green.” 

“ Nobody’s hair is green.” 

“ Hers was. That ’s why she lived 
alone. You wouldn’t like to live with 
anybody who had green hair, would 
you?” 

“ Shouldn’t mind.” 

“ Other people did. You see, a horri- 
ble old witch had turned it green.” 

“ I love witches ! ” 

“Do you? Personally I prefer 
princesses, but I suppose it’s all a 
matter of taste. So when she caught 
the eagle with the golden beak 

“ I know ! He was a Prince in dis- 
guise.” 

“ How ever did you guess ? Yes, I ’m 
sure he was ; and very well disguised 
too.” 

“ Who disguised him ? ” 

“ A powerful magician called Willi- 
clarxon.” 

“What a funny name! What was 
the Prince called ? ” 

“ Smith.” 

“Princes aren’t called Smith. They’re 
call Prince Charming, or something 
like that. I don’t believe you know 
much about this story.” 

*■* But that was just part of the dis- 


guise. You’ve never met an eagle 
called Smith, have you? That shows 
what an awfully good disguise it was.” 
“O— oh!” 

“ And so the eagle flew away with 
the Princess, right across 

“When are you coming to the part 
about the berry ? ” 

“Presently. Well, after they had 
flown three times round the world — ” 

“ Why did they do that ? ” 

“Because they were both absorbingly 
interested in the critical observation of 
natural phenomena.” 

“Oh! ” 

“ — they came to an enormous castle. 
And right on the very top of the highest 
tower there was By Jove! here 
we are at home again already. Well, 
we ’ve had a jolly walk, haven’t we ? ” 


“Not so awfully. Aren’t you going 
to tell me about the brown berry? ” 

“ Oh, that comes right at the end of 
the story, and I ’ve got to go directly 
after tea. I’ll tell you what to do, 
though, because it ’s really very exciting. 
You just ask Aunty Betty to finish it 
for you after I ’ve gone. She ’ll be sure 
to know it, if she knows everything.” 

Margaret should go far ; but not with 
me for company. I ’m too clever for her. 

“Mr. uses his caravan as a car. He 

pays all his calls in it, leaving it outside when 
he enters the house .” — Sicnday Pape7\ 

Most considerate. 

Prom a Church service-paper : — 

“ * 0 where can wisdom be found ? ’ Boyce. 

p. 108.” 

A comparativelysimple matter, after all. 
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ST. PAULAS. 

Like the red temples of the evening sky, 

Once flamed and faded Panl’s proud-piniiacled quire, 
And all its ancient pomps of arch and spire 

Lay desolate, as stricken forests lie ; 

Then it was well for England that the high 
Unconquered spirit of her trod the fire 
And lifted from the ashes and the mire 

New aisles w’here her old dreams find sanctuary. 

And it is well that in the clamorous day 
Hurrying and disregardful throngs of men 
Should catch a glimpse of something past their ken 

In the dim dome, the narrowing columns grey, 

And dream, though forthwith they awake again, 

And pray, although they little think they pray. 

D. M. S. 

HINTS TO AXED OFFICERS. 

By ’Way of supplementing the official literature which has 
recently been circulated for the guidance of ex-officers in 
the various branches of civilian employment best suited to 
their military experience, Mr. Punch has collected a few 
bints which he suggests may be useful to gentlemen leaving 
the Army who were formerly employed in the Survey 
Department, where drawing, it is understood, is a necessary 
accomplishment. 

His advice is derived from an authoritative source, and 
he cannot do better than give it verbatim, in the language 
of the expert whom he consulted : — - 

“ T’ain't a bit of use your takin’ up this 'ere Art unless 
yer ’as intelligence, knows yer chalks and ’ow to buy ’em. 
Don’t be too ambitious at first. Mark my word, you ’ll get 
’ung up over ’orses, for instance, or the return of the life- 
boat, or Lasoelles. They all ’ave their tricky points. 
Stick to Still Life. A couple o’ crossed ’addocks makes a 
pretty picture on the pavement, and a drop of rain don’t 
spoil ’em. If you ’aven’t no ideas, a peep at a second- 
’and shop will often show you a landscape or a pair of 
boots you can copy. 

** Don’t touch Lloyd Gboege, or you may get ’im rubbed 
out, and bang goes yer chalk and time. 

“ The personal touch is useful. The story of ’ow yer saved 
the baby from the burning stables and got ’urt in doing it, 
written neat and not too flowery, will often raise the wind. 
An ’acking cough too, if lifelike, is an asset. 

‘‘ Watch the weather and never start in with the colours 
if it looks gloomy over’ead. Black and white is different. 
Bain turns ’em Impressionistic, but makes a mess o’ red 
and blue. 

“The Pitch is important. Don’t start a bunch o* grapes 
on that furrin cement stuff. And remember that night- work 
don’t pay without a moon, and full at that. Then ’s the 
time for a churchyard study, or a child at prayer or an 
escaped convict. Working with candles is a washout, they 
burns too quick ; besides yer ’as to stick ’em in bottles, 
and that upsets the artistic atmosphere. 

“Try what you can do at propagander, w^hen the cops 
aren’t about, with a bit of white. I ’ve known one chap 
! get as much as four bob a doxen chalking awk'ward ques- 
tions like “Where do ’Oundswell rates go to?” on the 
pavement after dark. That fetches ’em all right. We 
outed a mayor that way. 

“ I reckon there ought to be an ’arvest when they gets 
going with the ’lections. But my advice to you, mate, is to 
stick to fish an’ landscapes to start with ; it ’s safei\ Don’t 
overdo the chalk. An’ if yer can sit beside yer work, when 
it ’s done, with a stiff* arm and leg, so much the better for 
the 'at.” , 


THE ARTISTS RIFLES. 

Some time ago Mr. Punch took a modest hand in re- 
cruiting for the Inns of Court O.T.C., and he now ventures 
to put forward the claim of another unit of the famous 
old “ Grey Brigade,” the Artists Eifles, 28th Battalion 
The London Eegiment, T.A. 

Founded in 1859, this Corps has a great fighting record 
both in South Africa and France. During the Great War 
it provided over ten thousand officers for the Eegular 
and Territorial Forces. Its First Battalion landed in 
France in October, 1914. 

Two thousand of its members were killed in action and 
five thousand wounded. It won eight V.C.’s, fifty-six 
D.S.O.'s and eight hundred and twenty-two M.C.'s (sixty- 
nine Bars). 

It is to the Public Schools Universities and Hosnitals 
that the Corps looks to fill the gaps in its ranks caused by 
the War. Public School men could ask for no better Club. 
Its School of Arms has turned out some of -the best Swords- 
men, Boxers, Bayonet Fighters and Gymnasts in the Army , 
witness the record of its achievements at tbeEoyal Tourna- 
ment. Its attractions include Cricket, Eugby Football 
and Swimming Clubs ; and on the intellectual side it 
offers to men of education certain advantages that fully 
justify its motto, Mart e Minerva.'* 

In appealing for recruits for this distinguished Corps 
Mr. Punch would like to pay once more a tribute to the 
memory of one of his own writers, Alec Johnstone, of the 
Shropshire Light Infantry, who went out with the Artists 
Eifles in the early days of the War and died a gallant death. 

The history of the Corps in the Great War is set out in 
a recently published volume, entitled Artists Bifles, Begt- 
mentalBoll of Honour and WarBecord, 1914-1919 (How- 
LETT AND Son). 

Full particulars of the conditions of service and details 
of all branches of the Corps’ activities may be obtained 
from Headquarters, the Artists Eifles, Duke’s Eoad, Euston 
Eoad, W.C. 

FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ANCIENT AND MODEEN. 

V. — Ebpaeations. 

“ Nought care I for silver or gold, 

Count me your herds,” quoth the sheikh of old ; 

“ All that you own is by conquest mine. 

All that you pay you shall pay me in kine. 

“ Kine for the ploughing and kine for the wain, 

Deep would I furrow this virgin plain. 

Plant it with olive and date and vine ; 

All that you pay you shall pay me in kine. 

“ Horn for the goad— or the javelin-shaft; 

Hide for the trace — or the scimitar-haft; 

Milk from the udder and meat from the chine ; 

All that you pay you shall pay me in kine. 

“ Horn for the wakening, hide for the bed, 

Horn for the mustering, hide for the dead, 

Horn for the beaker and hide for the wine ; 

All that you pay you shall pay me in kine. 

“ Cows for the noosing, bulls for the blade, 

So is the cowboy warrior made ; , 

Herds ! Herds ! and the world is mine ! 

All that you pay you shall pay me in kine.” 

The Limit in Optimism. 

“ Tutor required for boy ; country ; no salary ; one that could pay 
for board preferred.”— in Daily Paper. 
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HOTEL CONFIDENCES. 

Exjpmisive Lady. “Now myself, I don’t care foe clothes, but ip my husband had his way I’d be just a deessed-up doll.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

The opening of The Cathedral (Macmillan) is a trifle 
scattered and unimpressive, but once Mr. Hugh Walpole 
warms to his work it is delightful to watch him, like a 
collie on a Westmorland fell, rounding up a stray character 
here, heading off a would-be runaway there, and bringing 
the whole flock compactly downhill to a very well-contrived 
objective. “Downhill” is doubly the mot juste here, for 
the main theme of this very fine novel is the long moral 
deterioration and swift social decline of Adam Brandon, 
Archdeacon of Polchester, a commanding and unforget- 
table figure who stands (but not obtrusively or inhumanly) 
for that prosperous ecclesiasticism to which the Cathedral, 
its pinnacles and precincts, etiquette and intrigue, have 
come to mean considerably more than the worship of God. 
Brandon's rival, Canon Bonder, is, significantly enough, a 
far worse man than Brandon — perverse where the Arch- 
deacon is blind, ruthless where he is blundering; and 
Bonder's malevolent neutrality over the fordid marriage of 
Brandon's son and over the infidelity of his wife is a 
greater factor in the Archdeacon's ruin than their open 
antagonism over the St. Anthony Pybus living. The 
idyllic wooing of Joan Brandon by Johnny St, Leith re- 
lieves the book of undue sombreness ; and Mr. Walpole’s 
fine talent for recapturing scenery and weather is triumph- 
ant throughout, I wonder, by the way, how many readers 
will be able to attribute Bonder's drawing-room to its 
original proprietor. 


The career of Adela, Countess of Sellingwbrth, who abdi- 
cates two great positions — the first of social notoriety and 
the second of personal prestige — out of shame and gener- 
osity respectively, is, as recorded by Mr. Eobert Hichens 
in December Love (Cassell), scarcely less absorbing when 
viewed as a sermon on feminine vanity than it is if one 
looks upon it as a mystery of feminine motives. And 
although, like most homiletic novels, it would do with a 
little compression, it leaves me quite ready to sit under 
Mr. Hichens again as often as he chooses to hold forth on 
similar texts. His heroine, an Edwardian beauty, loses, 
when at the zenith of her middle-aged vogue, fifty thousand 
pounds* worth of jewels in the Paris-Calais express, and 
thereupon resigns herself, with unaccountable suddenness 
and apparent finality, to white hairs and a dowager retire- 
ment. From this last, however, she emerges, to enter 
the lists against Beryl Va7i Juyn, a wealthy and brilliant 
American girl ; the spoils of the victor to be the heart and 
hand of a youthful diplomatist, Alich Craven. A stalwart 
old general who is waiting for the reversion of Adela's 
affections, and a depraved adventurer who believes himself 
sure of Beryl's, together with two excellent American spin- 
sters and a ruthless selection from the clientele of the Caf6 
Eoyal, assist the knitting and unravelling of a complicated 
and original plot in Mr. Hichens’ most dexterous manner. 

The romantic hero, not yet entirely demobilised, of Mr. 
W. J. Locke lives up to his reputation in The Tale of 
Triona (Lane), for “ the masculine in him exulted in his 
physical strength and skill — in the clean straight element- 
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ary yet scientific left-hander that got the hulking swine 
between the eyes and sent him reeling and sprawling and 
asking for no more punishment.” “The word swine is used 
a good deal here,” as I read the other day in a letter from 
a small boy at a preparatory school; and the same thing 
applies to villains in Mr. W. J. Locke’s school of thought. 
But there is a variation in heroes. Alexis Triona was 
really John Briggs, who sailed before the mast, became a 
chauffeur to a Eussian Count and subsequently a recognised 


light amongst the Eussian intelligentsia. 


During 


the 


upheavals of revolution he found the note-book of a dead 
secret service agent full of a most amazing account of 
tortures and w'anderings in Turkestan and Siberia. John 
Briggs read it and re-read it until in imagination he became 
Alexis, and as Alexis he published and took the full credit for 
the tale. He was not exactly an impostor, for he was a 
genius himself, as his subsequent novels showed ; but the 
dead man’s story was his first introduction to fame. The 
emotional interest turns, as may be guessed perhaps, on 
his wife’s discovery 
of the secret, after 
which John Briggs, 
wild with remorse, 
disappears into the 
unknown to redeem 
himself once more by 
honest toil. It is a 
good thrilling story; 
but I wonder whether 
Mr. Locke, in wander- 
ing round his study, 
has ever picked up The 
Giant's Bohe, or an 
earlier work of his 
owm-^Jaffery. 

Something about 
Ladies Only (Duck- 
worth) makes me 
think that Miss May 
Edginton sketched it 
out first of all as an 
idea for yet one more 
successful play. As a 
novel it is quite well- 
written, if without its 
author’s usual charm ; very light and jolly and even funny, 
with a nice little moral tucked away in it ; but I could not 
help feeling the need of an atmosphere of footlights and 
grease-paint for the proper development of the farce. It is 
the story of one Hubert, a kindly suburban soul of ap- 
parently sufficient means and no occupation, who, with 
the noble purpose of brightening the lives of dull and 
neglected women, started a West End tea-room “ for ladies 
only.” He called it “ Caesar’s Court,” and appeared with 
his waiters in Eoman costume. Upon his doorkeeper, 
styled Gerberus, devolved the choice, for admission, of 
ladies so obviously unprepossessing, dull or neglected as to 
be in need of Hubert's ministrations. Of course the thing 
refused to work as he designed it. The staff struck for the 
right of entertaining ladies of a compensating charm at a 
later session; his vicar’s wife appeared among the cus- 
tomers, and the vicar himself applied for a post as waiter. 
Finally, the admission of his own wife among the obvi- 
ously dull and neglected ones teaches Hubert a useful lesson 
and brings the curtain down upon a happy ending. 

Mr. Gerald Cumberland is, of course, a modern, and it 
wouldn’t do to end A Lover at Forty (Grant Eichards) oh 



Taxi-driver (toho has received the exact fare). “Best go in quietly in case 

THE MISSUS WAKES UP AN’ ’EARS ME DRIVIN’ AWAY. ShB MIGHT STOP THE REST 
OP YOUR POCKET-MONEY FOE THIS HEXTEAVAGANCE.” 


too pleasant a note. So Avril Golefax, whom, in spite of 
her passionate error, the seducing of her boyish lover, which 
leads to his suicide, we like, and, I should suppose, are 
meant to like, begins rapidly to deteriorate, to hate and 
thwart the mother with whom she has been on such inti- 
mate terms, to trap her friend, Basil Trent, her dead lover’s 
guardian, into marriage, so that he may father her child. 
I take it that Mr. Cumberland means to show us develop- 
ing in Avril her mother’s hateful insincerity and callous- 
ness. Brilliant is the portrait of Mrs. Golefax, with its 
stark selfishness, all the careful sordid strategy of her 
matrimonial campaign against the rich, inhuman Sir Bex 
Swithin, and the remorseless sensuality of her pursuit of 
the young musician, Mordtorant, A little too bad to be 
true, one hopes; and one certainly doubts whether so 
calculating a lady would have risked, at the moment when 
her victory was won but not consolidated, the discovery 
which in fact wrecked her position. Mr. Cumberland 
doesn’t seem to find anything like so much fun in making 

his pleasant charac- 
ters as in the develop- 
ment of the wojcst of 
this strange mother 
and daughter. 

I am afraid that 
Miss E. M. Dela- 
field’s sense of the 
ridiculous has pre- 
vented her from mak- 
ing a perfect success 
of The Optimist (Hut- 
chinson). Her dia- 
logue is as delightful 
and incisive as ever, 
but her extraordinary 
facility in this art 
leads her on and on al- 
most against her will. 
She allows Canon 
Morchard to talk until 
he makes himself so 
absurd that I felt I 
was laughing at him 
too often, and failed to 
understand his child- 
ren’s adoration for him. But this is my one and only 
complaint. Miss Delafield possesses a literary style that 
is the last word in crispness, and her characterisation, 
when she avoids the rocks of caricature, is consistently 
good. The Canon's family of two boys and three girls live 
not less by what they do than by what they say. And Oiyen 
QuenMllian, a clever young man with a strong tendency to 
priggishness, is drawn with uncanny skill. 

It is safe to say that no collection of pictures from Punch 
has ever been published in which a higher standard at once 
of humour and technical skill is reached and maintained 
than the volume of Punch Pictures by Mr. Prank Eeynolds 
which Messrs. Cassell have just issued by arrangement 
with the Proprietors of Punch. I shrink from making a 
wider comparison lest I should be rebuked by the modesty 
of Mr. Punch for flattering him in the person of his Art 
Editor. But I may at least permit myself to say that 
Mr. Eeynolds’ work seems to me to have passed, and 
easily passed, the severe test of collection, and that these 
pictures afford me a satisfaction as fresh and joyous as at 
the time when they first appeared in these pages. A delight- 
ful gift for4he coming season of gifts. 
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“ Mr. J. D. Hope, of Berwick,” writes 
a Manchester Guardian correspondent, 
“ has not made a speech in the House 
of Commons for over twenty years.” 
The others have been told about it, but 
they will go on doing it. 

The experimental big explosion in 
Holland was not heard in England. It 
was unfortunate that it coincided with 
the opening of the Election campaign. 

According to a gossip-writer who 
watched the removal of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s belongings from Downing 
Street, several of the pictures repre- 
sented sunsets. When they arrived 
there they were believed 
to be sunrises. 


An American journalist 
reports that, although 
things are quiet in Mexico, 
the Mexicans are not very 
polite. It appears that they 
don’t even shoot one an- 
other “Good night” now. 

“.The Eascisti,” declares 
The Irish Times, “ are the 
cream of Italy’smanhood.” 
The Popolari, of course, 
are merely the ice cream. 

Eussia has promised 
Turkey her moral support. 
We can only say that Tur- 
key has been asking for it 
and now she must make 
the best of a bad thing. 


bringing the splendid openings in Eussia 
to the notice of the parents of the little 
girl-pianist next-door. 

The late Mr. Gladstone w^as for 
clearing the Turk out bag and baggage, 
but the latter always seems to be going 
back for his attache case. 

A resident of Burlington, Iowa, who 
has just died, has drawn strike pay 
from his union for thirty-four years. 
It is believed that he has bequeathed 
the strike to his eldest son. 

There is reported to be a woman in 
China aged a hundred and thirty-one. 
The same sort of thing has been whis- 
pered about many an Englishwoman 



The beer judges at the 
Brewers’ ExhiWtion, we 
read, only gargle and do not swallow 
the samples of beer. Cowards ! 

One of the wedding presents received 
by the ex- Kaiser is said to have cost 
twenty million marks. The usual cruet, 

we imagine. ... 

^!< ' 

According to an official statement 
new telephone subscribers are coming 
in at the rate of six thousand a month. 
But you ought to see them as they 
go out. ... ... 

It is just announced by an American 
actuary that Mr. John Eookefeller’s 
income is larger than that of Mr. Henry 
Ford. The expert was quite right to 
leave our name out of it. 

sis ^ sic 

The musical critic of the' Moscow 
Izvestia declares that a piece ought to 
be rendered quite contrarily to the in- 
tentions of the composer. We are 


Mrs, McTavish, “What’s ‘ Metapheesics,’ guidman? 

Mr. McTavish. “Weel, when the paiety wha listens disna ken 

WHAT THE PAIRTY WHA ’S SPEAKIN' MEANS, AN’ WHEN THE PAIRTY 
WHA’S SPEAKIN’ DISNA KEN WHAT HE’S BLETHERING ABOOT HIMSEL% 
THAT’S METAPHEESICS.” 


Double Ehinoceros. We don’t know 
what he had done, but we hope he will 
take the lesson to heart. 

The London County Council has been 
asked to take steps to prevent worn- 
out taxicabs from plying for hire on the 
streets. The present system of work- 
ing them till they drop and then selling 
the body to the Soho restaurants has 
nothing to recommend it. 

“ There is a job for every man in the 
United States,” says Senator Medill 
McCormick. We have often wondered 
what kept them there. 

An evening paper quotes a medical 
authority as saying that an important 
factor in the attainment 
of perfect sleep is the selec- 
tion of the right pyjamas. 
We have certainly known 
some so loud that they 
would keep even the neigh- 
bours awake. 


Snow fell in the High- 
lands the other day. Our 
English summer seems 
very loth to go. 

* 

The hours during which 
marriages can take place 
at the Registrar’s are to 
be considerably extended. 
The American practice of 
selling monthly books of 
licences at reduced rates 
to regular customers is 
under consideration. 


who refused to confess to being more 
than ninety-nine. ^ 

While being driven to slaughter at 
Coalville, Leicestershire, an ox ran up 
the stairs leading to a solicitor’s office. 
We can only conclude that it knew very 
little about solicitors. 

A correspondent of a contemporary 
states that it does not injure the roof 
of the mouth to play a saxophone. The 
roof of the house, of course, is another 
matter. .j. 

“A glass of beer to most people,” 
says The Evening Standard, “ is just a 
glass of beer.” Indignant beer-drinkers, 
however, continue to protest that that 
is just what it isn’t. 

* sjs ' 

An English missionary in Fuh Kien 
has been decorated by the Chinese 
Government with the Order of the 


In the opinion of Dr. 
W. C. Wilkinson the value 
of the human nose cannot 
be over-estimated. We never move out 
of the house without ours. 

A Fair ’Warning. 

“ Notice. 

My Wife, , has leffe my home for 

nearly three years. I cannot tell where on 
earth she is. I therefore notice the public at 
large that I do not feel like remaining in this 
condition much longer.”— Paper. 

“Gold Wedding Bings, 22 cwt., always in 
stock. Sold by weight from 30/-.” 

Advt. in Local Paper. 

If your wife is inclined to gad about, 
make her wear one of these. 

Beneath a picture : — 

“Bacing, the sport of Kings, is resuming its 
pre-war standard in England. The picture 
shows Tetrameter, the winner of the Goodwood 
Stewards Cup, approaching the winning post 
on which were seated the King and Queen.” 

Canadian Papei’. 

Our home papers somehow missed this 
picturesque detail. 


* VOL CLXtlT. 


u 
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ORATIONS, LTD. 

The walls of the waiting-room of 
Orations, Ltd,, were covered with 
framed and glazed samples of the firm's 
special lines, and I was becoming en- 
grossed in a nice little thing in after- 
dinner oratory, commencing: — 

“ When I entered this room to-night 
I had no idea that I was going to 
be called upon , . 

when I became aware of the Secretary 
at my elbow. 

‘‘We do , everything in the way of 
orations," he said, “ but at the moment, 
of course, we are concentrating on polit- 
ical brands. A General Election in- 
volves the Candidates, in the aggregate, 
in the making of over one hundred thou- 
sand speeches. By working on the mass- 
production principle we are in a posi- 
tion to turn out, at cut-prices, an enor- 
mous number of high-grade speeches 
in any desired shade of political thought. ’ 

A boy in buttons rushed up to him 
with a telegram. 

“ An order from an Asquithian client," 
he confided, as h© rapidly filled in some 
details on a printed card : — 

Speech No. F14507 

Creed . . .Wee Free 

Place . . . Drill Hall, Winklesea 

Date . . . November 9th 

Duration . hours. 

“System!" he said. “I give this 
card to the boy, and shortly it will 
emerge from the other end of our 
organisation in the form of a powerful 
speech." 

He now invited me to follow him 
through a double row of cubicles, the 
doors of which bore inscriptions such 
as “Genoa," “Protection," “Wav-mon- 
gers," “ Capital Levy,” “ Reparations," 
“ Mesopotamia," “ Anti -Waste," and 
“ Palestine." In these cubicles were the 
experts wdio deal exclusively with some 
special portion of the speeches. 

We stayed for a moment in the 
Aspersions Department, where they 
'were 'working at very high pressure, 
and there I was shown a specimen 
which is in great demand : — 

“ During the terrible period of Brit- 
ain’s peril, Mr. So-and-So and I 
worked together in perfect har- 
mony. We supported each other 
loyally through the heat and bur- 
then of the day. I entertained for 
Mr. So-and-So the warmest affec- 
tion. He was my friend. That 
makes it difficult for me to tell you 
now, as I do with the utmost em- 
phasis, that Mr. So-and-So is no- 
thing but a flagrant impostor 
masquerading as a patriot." 

“ And you supply fi.tting counter- 
sallies ? " I asked. 


The Secretary smiled, and for an an- 
swer handed me a sheet -which a tousled 
young man had just written 

“ I must express my surprise that 
Sir X. Y. should consider that he is 
furthering his cause by indulging 
inshamelesspersonalities. I regard 
it as a fresh manifestation of his 
deficient mental equipment, and 
only in keeping with the utter futil- 
ity and pusillanimity which have 
characterised his public life. I feel 
that it is beneath my dignity, both 
as your Candidate and as an indi- 
vidual, to reply in kind. shall 
remain mute, merely remarking at 
this juncture ..." 

The Secretary hurried me quietly past 
the Metaphor- room. 

‘ ‘ Our Metaphor expert is overwrough fc 
to-day," he explained. “He is upset 
because a very original image of his, 
about the ship of state on a lee-shore 
in a storm, was mangled by a Wiltshire 
client, who went on to refer to the hard 
hands of the Pilot, and the daylight 
between his seat and his saddle." 

AVe halted in an adjoining room to 
watch a youth turning out epigrams 
in between draughts of India Pale Ale. 
Of his work one example remains in 
my memory: “It’s a wise politician 
who knows his own party." 

Perorations were being prepared in 
the next room. These, 1 was told, re- 
quire very little discrimination, as the 
same peroration could be used by all 
parties. The Secretary showed me a 
specimen in the unctuous style : — 

“ In the chaos which now reigns, and 
with causes so sacred to defend, it 
behoves every man, with his hand 
on his heart, to’ declare his faith, 
to work for that faith and to con- 
tinue to work for that faith. Let 
us approach the issue with a single 
mind. Let us go forward hand- 
in-hand, nay, cheek-by-jowl . . 

This, it appears, is in fair demand, but 
is not so popular as the aggressive kind. 

“For it is an extraordinary thing," 
the Secretary observed, “that even 
ardent supporters of the League of 
Nations, or elderly politicians of seden- 
tary habits, or those who were once 
conscientious objectors, ask for the fire- 
eating peroration. Consequently we 
turn out an infinite variety of this sort 
of thing, plainly marked, you will ob- 
serve, where the client should await 
applause. 

“ That is the issue, on which I stand 
or fall. My. armour is bright 
[pause] ; my good sword is in my 
right hand [pause] ; and I have 
thrown away the scabbard. [Long 
pause.] I am going into this fight 


— abittertightjWhichwillbe fought 
to a finish, and from which I shall 
only vathdraw with my shield 
[pause] or on it. {Sits down)'' 

Presently we reached the place where 
the component parts arrive from the 
experts and are assembled into speeches. 
On a table bearing two huge scrap- 
books marked “Scotch Jokes" (con- 
taining different versions for use in 
England and Scotland), I was aston- 
ished to find Speech No. F 14507 for 
the Wee Free already in being. In the 
preamble the date of the meeting had 
afforded a happy allusion to the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, and the industry of 
Winklesea had furnished an allegory, 
of special appeal to the electors, in 
which Mr. Bonar Law was likened to 
the homely shell-fish defying the at- 
tempts of the Opposition pins to extract 
from him a definite policy. 

I took my leave, deeply impressed. 
Nothing is forgotten in Orations, Ltd. 
As I walked away I heard the Secretary 
say to an assistant : — 

“This client has been a good cus- 
tomer. Tell him that, if he can provide 
his own tame liecklers, we will send 
him gratis a few of our inspired ques- 
tions and crushing replies." 

SLOP! 

[The £3 prize offered by the Incorporated 
Association of Purveyors of Light Refresh- 
ments for the best substitute for the word 
“slop-basin,” an expression -which was apt to 
jar upon tea-room susceptibilities, has been 
awarded to the competitor who suggested 
‘ ‘ binette.” It is unfortunate that the winner 
should have hit on an “ ” word meaning 

figure laide ou riclicule.^^^ 

Oh no ! let 's never mention it, 

When up the matter crops ; 

Let every voice and .pen shun it— 
That low expression, “ sbi^ps I " 

Though “serviettes" spread gentility 
Among the table “props," 

Till now onr stale or chilly tea 
Has ranked as common “ sL^ps.’* 

But see, at length a saviour 
This vulgar habit stops; 

He ’d drown them in the gravy or 
The soup, who talk of “ sbi'ps ! " 

■ Yet our refined neologist 
In a fresh pitfall drops, 

When one reveals the hollow gist 
Of what he ’d use for “ sbi^ps." 

Binette is slang to specify 
A pair of ugly chops ; 

There ’ll be a “ mug " the less if I, 
For one, adhere to “ slops." 

Zigzag. 

Another Impending- Apology. 

“ was born on May 22nd, 1879, which 

means that she was forty-three last birthday. 
Hardly creditable when you. see some of the 
youthful parts she takes .” — Weeldy Paper. 
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A STRAIGHT FIGHT IN THE ANTIPODES. 

There seems to me to be a lack of 
deimifce political programmes in this 
country, a want of detail in the mani- 
lesfcoes that the simple elector is invited 
to swallow. 

It is not so in New Zealand. I have 
J)ad by me for some time the printed 
address of a Candidate for the House of 
liepresentatives there, whose name, 
party and constituency I intend to con- 
ceal. I shall simply call him Mr. Barton 
‘20'ivenience, and I hope 
tJmt if he ever sees this be will pardon 
me for making use of his pamphlet, the 
more so as I find myself in heartv 
agreement with at least one plank in 
his electoral platform. And whatever 
I think about the rest of it I cannot 
help liking its honesty and straightfor- 
waid zeal. 

Mr. Barton is troubled, it would seem, 
(as who IS not ?) about education. He 
disbelieves in sectarianism and the in- 
troduction of Bible teaching (as tauglit 
by the Churches) into the schools. At 


rne same time the growth of Com- 
munism worries him (as it worries us) 
quite a lot, and as an antidote to this 
he makes it the first point in his ap- 
peal to the voter “ that Genesis science 
and geology should be taught in the 
Sixth standard of schools,^' 

+1 quite." to 

that ; but Mr. Barton does not mean 
to let you off so easily. <■ The neces- 
sity for this instruction/* he says, “ will 
be seen in thefollowingquestions, whicli 
answered by a knowledge 
oi; this little-known science: 

lution Seeiegy disprove evo- 

(2) How does geology prove that 
man was taken from the ground ? 

(3) How can sciencejustify the asser- 
tion that life was made before the 
sun / 

(4) What is tlie name of the shells 
that can be picked up upon our beach 
tliat disprove evolution, and why? 

(5) What did the experiments of 
Galileo with a pump prove in connec- 
tion with Genesis? 


vvnau are the two things that 
mankind has and monkeys have not 
that prove Genesis ? 

(p .How does science prove that fish 
and birds were created about the same 
tune ? 

(8) H(W does bacteriology prove the 
truth of Genesis ? ” 

A pretty exacting questionnaire, all of 
it, and particularly, I think, the poser 
m JNo. 6. I have tried liard to find an 
answer to that one, but, passing rapidly 
in review all the men of my acquaint- 

^'6^1 point 

of difference, so that probably, if I were 
a JNew Zealand voter, I should not be 
allowed to plump for Mr. Barton, who 
goes on to say : — 

‘‘Kindly send correct answers in 
wilting to me, so that I may know how 
many persons in my electorate under- 
stand Genesis geology.” 

One wonders what would happen 
say, in South Hackney. 

Genesis geology, however, does not 
exhaust Mr. Barton’s enthusiasm for 
educational reform, for in his main pro- 
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gramme, which follows, he makes this 
declaration of principle : — 

“ I do not hold with the teaching of 
French in the High Schools. It is a 
waste of money and of nerve, and is 
likely to cause disloyalty.’* 

Boys and girls in New Zealand, like 
Parliamentary Candidates, must take 
life rather more seriously than they 
do over here. I cannot remember that 
any sentiment of disloyalty to the 
British Crown was fostered in my heart 
by my early introduction to the beauties 
of the French tongue. Eather, if any- 
thing, the other way. “ Slugs ” was it 
we used to call the gentleman (he was 
Swiss, of course), or “Frog-feet”? 
Something like that, I feel sure. 

But Mr. Barton has not only the 
moral and intellectual welfare of the 
children at heart. He is anxious also 
about their health. Point No. 13 reads : 
“ I am in favour of a better system of 
school ventilation. Vertical draught- 
pipes should be placed in the school 
roofs, coming down to within a reason- 
able distance of the children’s heads, 
say as low as a gas- chandelier, to draw 
away impure air from the room.” 

One sees at once that Mr. Barton, 
though explicit, is not unreasonable. 
He stands for vertical draught-pipes as 
low as a gas-chandelier, and he would 
go, very likely, into the Gas-chandelier 
Lobby in a division. But in these days 
of economy, when anti-waste is such a 
popular cry, he would doubtless be 
quite open to accept an amendment 
in favour of vertical draught-pipes 
which only came down as far as an 
ordinary bracket or electric bulb. 

I wish I had space to follow the pro- 
gramme into all its by-paths of reform, 
but there are many points in it which 
unavoidably, at this distance of space, 
seem to have little bearing on the main 
trend of our politics at home. 

Thus No. 15: “I am in favour' of 
having two sleeping-rooms at Blankton 
Junction for the use of travellers from 
Dashville, etc., waiting overnight for 
the main trunk express,” leaves me 
fairly cold. Nor in my Old World ig- 
norance can I hotly endorse No. 22 : — 

“ I would favour having the Govern- 
ment purchase wheat straw, and with 
it starting the manufacture of paper for 
bags, wrapping, etc., also for lining 
butter-boxes.” 

Even No. 36, “ I am in favour of the 
Government taking over the Puriri 
Hot Spring, a sixpence-in-the-slot door 
admitter being used to cover cost,” 
strikes me as a clause the details of 
which might be subject to modification 
when the mellowing influence of con- 
servative thought has been allowed to 
temper the hot-headed idealism of 
youth. 




The Club Bore, “How CN ea^eth I 
The Audience. “Neveb mind.” 

But among more general pronounce- 
ments on various topics two paragraphs 
stand out as if they had been written 
in letters of gold. The first is No. 17 : 

“ I am in favour of any member of 
the General Assembly who turns upon 
his constituents and goes over to the 
opposing side being ejected and another 
election being held to fill his place.” 

“ Let me catch you crossing that 
floor and out you go double quick, young 
feller-me-lad,” as the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
I suppose, would say. 

I like that. But I like No. 18 still 
more : “ I am in favour of the adop- 
tion of Conscription for all future wars, 
the rich to be first conscripted, as they 
are best able to stand the loss. This 
would save the necessity of drilling the 
whole nation.” 

If anything could reconcile the people 
of this country to the prospect of another 


ESCAPED I EEALLY CAN’T TELL YOU.” 


w^ar, it would be, I think, the knowledge 
that wealthy City merchants and finan- 
ciers would be the first to form fours in 
public under the direction of some ser- 
geant gifted not only with vocabulary 
but with spiritual vision. And at in- 
tervals they might have lectures..on the 
care of arms, vertical draught-pipes 
and Genesis geology. 

There is nothing negative, you see, 
about Mr. Barton’s policy, whatever 
may be the truth about Mr. Bonau 
Law’s, 

We want more Mr. Bartons on our 
platforms over here. Evojb. 

“We understand that the Diwanyah Qadha 
has been made into a liwa and the Qammai- 
quam becomes a Mutassarrif.” 

Baghdad Pajger, 

What is Mr. Bonae Law going to do 
about it ? We insist on a plain answer. 
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BABBLE OF BABYLON, 

{By oiir Fleet Street Flaneur.) 

There have been casual references in the Press to the 
fact that Society is taking an interest in League Football 
this season, but without the evidence of one*s own eyes and 
ears it is impossible fully to realise the characteristic zeal 
with which Mayfair — or, at any rate, a distinguished and 
influential section of it — is throwing itself into this new cult. 

.At last Saturday’s great match between Walham and 
Slagborough United the large and brilliant party which 
the Countess of Leatherhead had brought along after lunch- 
ing at the Hyde-Perkeley was resplendent in the red-and- 
green favours of the home team ; while in another part of 
the grand stand the purple-and-orange of Lady Eleetra 
Smelting’s hat, repeated in the large rosettes worn by her 
group of friends, among 'whom was the Duchessedela Savate, 
proclaimed her partisanship of the visiting club, with which, 
of course, she has a business connection iDy marriage. 

On either side an intelligent appreciation of the finer 
points of the game was evinced by the cultivated voices cry- 
ing “ Shoot ! ” and “ Send him ofl*, Eef. ! ” And the whirring 
of wooden rattles in daintily-gloved hands — which was 
continued, by the way, in many a luxurious car returning 
to the West End — bespoke an enthusiasm which was main- 
tained to the bitter end — a goal-less draw. 

Altogether, as a fashionable pet, the professional foot- 
baller Mds fair to put the boxer’s nose out of joint. 

* * * 

The gap between the Stage and the Platform has been 
so appreciably narrowed in recent years that it. is the more 
deplorable that a hope of still further reducing it, if not of 
closing it altogether, has been destroyed by the unexpect- 
edly sudden onrush of the General Election. 

I am privileged to divulge that, if Messalina in a Mess 
had not been going strong at the Paregoric at the time of 
the Dissolution of Parliament, it had been the intention ol 
Cora Morant, who is, of course, the mainstay of the piece 
to offer herself as Independent Candidate for any consti- 
tuency that might invite her. As it is, the famous actress, 
whose remarkable oratorical powers and shrewd analysis 
of the vital problems of the moment are appreciated by 
her immediate circle of acquaintances, has been torn 
between what she feels to be a call to the service of the 
nation and what she recognises as her duty to innumerable 
playgoers ; and it is with characteristic modesty that she 
has intimated her decision not to cut short the run of a 
successful piece in order to face the risk — negligible in my 
opinion — of a defeat at the polls. 

It is an open secret too that unavailing efforts have been 
made to induce the one and only George Gravey to stand 
for a London division, and his refusal — conveyed with the 
typical witticism that “ two-houses-a-nigbt ” was beneath 
his consideration — is a matter for regret, for, with the ideal 
Parliamentary manner ready made, his speedy promotion 
to Ministerial rank would have been assured. 

* * ^ * 

There has been no more significant feature of the political 
crisis than the revival, on the eve of what bids fair to be for 
them a victorious battle, of the activities of those devoted 
ladies who have kept the Tory watch-fires burning through- 
out the long, long night of the Coalition. 

Prominent among these is the venerable hut vigorous 
Lady Di ” Hardrocke, as she is affectionately spoken of, 
wlio is, of course, noted for her fidelity to actual horse- 
power and her deafness to the blandishments of the motor- 
dealer, and would as soon think of admitting an electrician 
to Stonage House as anyone whose Conservative principles 
were ever so slightly tainted with Liberal-Unionism. 


In the present campaign she is throwing her whole weight 
into the support of General Sir Mavors Bowarrow— one of 
the little band of stalwarts pledged to the revocation of all 
measures passed since the last Administration of the late 
Lord Salisbury — who is contesting South-West Mayfair 
with the slogan : “As You Were ! 

Socially as well as politically Lady “ Di ” Hardrocke’s 
influence is subtle but powerful. As one of the few hostesses 
who have from the first set their faces against such vulgar 
innovations as the fox- trot, it is largely due to her that the 
sedater dances have been so well preserved as to admit of 
resuscitation. Even if one cannot quite see eye to eye with 
the Stonage House set, it is impossible not to admit that 
they function usefully as a brake on the wheels of Progress. 
^ ^ 

Just now, if one wishes to keep a finger on the pulse of 
what is known as Higher Bohemia, it is essential to have 
the entree to “ The Pork Chop,” that exclusive but delight- 
fully informal little club-cabaret within a stone’s-throw of 
the Tottenham Court Hoad, where the advance guard of 
the march of intellect is wont to foregather. On special 
occasions too the stimulating friction of brilliant minds 
is diversified by the “trying-out” — to use a term of the 
prize-ring — of some performer who seems likely to contri- 
bute to the uplift of the less unenlightened of the outside 
community. 

It was here, for instance, that the now famous Lapp 
Glee Singers made their first bow in London. And last 
night, among those who gave an encouraging reception to 
Caramba, the Balearic Improvisatore, I noticed Aurelius 
James, the great painter; Arne Olde, the illustrious author; 
Lady Catherine Wheeler; “Teddie” Swamp, the well- 
known litt4rateur-about-Town, and Herbert Lilywhite, the 
prospective Labour Candidate for Golder’s Green. 

To an artiste who has emerged successfully from such a 
test the opinion of an ordinary audience must be of small 
consequence. 

FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

VI.-Mole. 

With shovel and pick have you staked your claim, 
Criss-cross tunnellings up to your keep. 

Spoil from below in each upturned heap 
Tliat marks your coming and whence you came. 

Well dug, Mole. 

Mattock eacli liand and each tooth an axe, 

Heave of the shoulder and grind of the jaw, 

Screw of the muzzle and smash of the paw, 

And the pebbles fly and the rubble packs. 

Well dug, Mole. 

Litter behind and litter before, 

Head for a hod with the palms close-laid, 

Flutter of earth in a soft cascade, 

Twenty worms less and a hillock the more. 

Well dug, Mole. 

Grass and leaf warped under the ground, 

Scoop of the paddle and scrape of the teeth, 
Tunnels that circle the cavern beneath, 

Earth upheaved in a towering mound. 

Well dug, Mole. 

Through white of the chalk, through soot of the peat, 
Through red of the loam, through drab of the clay, 
With velvet untarnished you battle your way, 
With hands unsullied, with speckless feet. 

Well dug, Mole. 
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NEVER AGAIN; 

Ob, People I Don’t Play Gole with 


Twice. 

VIT* 

The worst of it is that I lihed playing 
with Whistle and Baggage, partly per- 
haps because it sounds like an old inn. 
But I did it against my better judg- 
ment. And I wish to warn my fellow- 
sportsmen about them and their kind 
For they Q.ve frivolous golfers. ’ 

They are the sort of men who 
are letting England down^ at 
the Olympic Games and losing 
us our supremacy in every 
branch of sport. And they 
have no excuse. For they 
are both good players, or might 
be. But, instead of spending 
their holidays perfecting their 
game and measuring swords 
with the very finest golfers 
they can find, they are always 
playing foursomes with long- 
handicap men like myself, sim- 
ply because they happen to be 
their friends. They seem to 
look upon golf as a kind of 
ga7ne . . . 

Well, I mean, that sort of 
thing won’t do, will it? Not 
in these days. Besides, Bag- 
gage is Captain of the Club, 
and might at least be expect- j 
ed to set a better example to 
the younger men. But no; 
even when he is playing in a 
competition he can’t take it 
seriously. Only the other day 
he was in the final for the 
Willoughby- Graeme Cup, and 
Simpson was one up at the 
thirty-fourth. Yet there was 
Baggage sauntering along as if 
it was an ordinary single, talk- 
ing about books and politics 
and the Lord knows what. 

Even now he has never 
troubled to tell us how it was 
he lost. 

Simpson, on the other hand, 
is a real player, and has given 
us a pretty clear account of the prin- 
cipal incidents at each hole. Not 
Baggage — oh ! no. But of course we 
do not need to inquire. No wonder 
that, when one studies the long and 
honourable rolls of cup -winners on the 
wall, one looks in vain for the name of 
Baggage. No wonderthat many fathers 
have ceased to bring their boys to this 
neighbourhood at all, rather than ex- 
pose a young player to such an influ- 
ence. He is the sort of man who is 
capable of making a joke about a 
fellow’s handicap. 

On the only occasion when I played 
with these triflers, Whistle and Bag- 


gage, the fourth was a large man who 
has been tersely and accurately referred 
to since baptism as A. Boddy. This 
Boddy is a dear old fellow, and belongs 
to the Historical School of golfers. He 
is not a good player (not now, at any 
rate), but he plays with the utmost 
cheerfulness, because (< 2 ) every bad 
stroke he makes reminds him of some 
far better shot he played at the same 
hole yesterday, or the day before, or 



‘ CURIOSITIES OP LITERATURE.’* 
Strong meat for men. 


many years ago ; and (6) every hole re- 
minds him of some humorous or strik- 
ing episode which happened there in 
the past. He has an anecdote for every 
green, and always the same one at the 
same green; but he is an artist, and 
never produces more than four of them 
in the same round. 

Well, I played with Boddy, and, I 
can tell you, I was taking it pretty seri- 
ously. But Whistle and Baggage, as 
they had the impudence to inform me 
afterwards, had actually made the game 
the subject of a series of frivolous 
wagers. Old Boddy,* for all his good 
temper, is fond of winning, and Baggage 


had bet Whistle five shillings to one 
that Boddy and I would beat them. 
Further, Whistle had bet Baggage that 
Boddy would relate during the round 
the Heron story, the Winthrop story, the 
Miraculous Approach at the Eleventh, 
and Simpson’s Worm. He had taken 
5 to 1 in shillings about each. 

On the first tee, to use a popular and 
charming euphemism, Boddy did an 
overswing.'" Nothing daunted, he 
gripped me by the shoulder, 
pointed far up the course and 
said, “ Do you see that bit of 
yellow grass on the right 
there? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I drove ten yards 
beyond that yesterday morn- 
ing,” said Boddy, and stood 
aside in high good- humour. 

At the third the unscrupu- 
lous Baggage, in order to reduce 
Whistle’s story-chances, tried 
to goad Boddy into telling the 
Cuckoo-Man story, which be- 
longs to that hole. But Boddy 
was absorbed in other things, 
for he had just hit his drive 
through the wind-screen of a 
motor-car waiting on the road 
(out of bounds) < 

“That’s funny,” he said 
with a happy smile. “One 
day last week I did this hole 
in three.” 

At the seventh we were four 
down, and Baggage must have 
been getting uneasy about his 
five bob. On the green Whistle 
began complaining bitterly 
about the worm-casts, always 
a good thing to do when play- 
ing with the Captain. Sud- 
denly old Boddy gave a huge 
guffaw. “ That reminds me,” 
he said, shaking with mirth. 
“ Do you remember Simpson’s 
worm? Poked its nose out 
right in front of his ball and 
jolly well lost him the hole. 
I ’ll never forget that. Ho, ho, 
ho!” 

“ Five bob up,” said Whistle quietly. 
At the ninth, many years ago, there 
was a heron sitting on a post, and 
Boddy’s ball went so close to it that 
the bird fiew right away. This story 
is a great favourite, and Whistle began 
seeing herons in all directions. 

“By Jove, a heron!” he said ex- 
citedly, pointing over the marshes. 

“ A cow, I think/’ sa’d Baggage, with 
more truth. 

“ No — S2irely I ” cried Whistle. “ To 
the right of that. There ! ” 


*Note for the lay reader: he missed 

the ball completely ; he did not hit it at all ; it 
remained on the tee. 




Scene — British Museum. Public Lecturer iaUincj ajpartu round. 

First Lady. “What’s your Kate doing over there?” 

Second Lady. “She’s following the Professor’s ’gyptian class. She finds these ’ere images so restful after the 
MOVIES,” 


“ Be quiet. Mr. Boddy is trying to 
drive,” said Baggage severely, adding 
in a vicious hiss, “ Liar I Shut up ! ” 

Thus the Heron story was narrowly 
averted, and at the next hole Baggage 
extracted the story about Collins and 
the Monthly Medal ; how he went into 
the field to have a row with a small 
boy for shouting “Beaver!” at him, 
and was disqualified under Eule 2 
(Stroke Competitions) for interrupting 
his round, 

Boddy is seldom historical at two 
holes running, and at the eleventh 
there was never a word about the 
Miraculous Approach, But at the thir- 
teenth Whistle scored again. 

“ I never play this hole,” said Boddy, 
musing, “ without thinking of poor old 
Winthrop.” 

“How ’s that ? ” said Whistle eagerly. 

“Why, don’t you remember? The 
first time he played on a real course he 
thought that the numbers printed on 
the tee-boxes were Bogey for the hole 
— 1 for the first, 2 for the second, and 
so on. When he got here he reckoned 
he was twelve down on Bogey, and it 


depressed him considerably; but this one 
he halved. It cheered him up no end.” 

“ That ’s good 1 ” cried Whistle, laugh- 
ing very heartily. “By Jove, that ’s a 
good one! Isn’t it, Baggage? Ten 
bob up,” he added. 

Shaken no doubt by this blow, Bag- 
gage began to play atrocious golf — nob 
t^hat he had played well before ; indeed 
they were now only one up. It wasn’t 
that he failed to hit the ball, but he 
hit it so extremely crooked. When he 
should have hit it along the top he 
pulled it down into the valley; and 
when he should have stayed in the 
valley he sliced it with all his might up 
the nearest hill. Then be would stand 
andlaugh while Whistle clambered after 
it. A deplorable exhibition. 

Meanwhile old Boddy and I were 
backing our way from bunker to bunker, 
Boddy recalling with enthusiasm the 
occasions on which he had avoided 
those particular hazards with complete 
success. But he told no more stories, 
being short of breath, so Baggage won 
back two shillings of his losses. ^ - 

On the eighteenth tee we were all 


square. Boddy and I were down in six : 
they were four, and Baggage had only a 
one-foot putt to win the match and lose 
his bet. 

It is, of course, extremely difficult to 
miss so short a putt on purpose con- 
vincingly, and Baggage took every pre- 
caution, He knelt down the other side 
of the hole and studied the line ; he lay 
down behind his ball and peered over 
the top of it in the approved style. He 
took oli* his cap and scratched his head. 
He lit a cigarette. The tension was 
frightful. Then he knelt down again and 
had another good look at everything. 
Finally he hit his ball carefully to the 
right ; it hovered on the edge, the wind 
caught it and it trickled softly into the 
hole. And serve him right, say I. 

“Well, many thanks,” said Boddy. 
“ One down.” 

“ Thirteen up, I ’m afraid,” said 
Whistle. “ Thank you, Baggage.” 

Vfi ;!s J{! 

Well, I mean — that 's not golf, is it, 
old man? And yet — yes, it is just 
possible that I shall play with these 
fellows again. A. P. H. 
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Netvspaper Proprietor {to impoiiunate Commercial Traveller). “Ip you don’t get out op heee I ’ll kick you down the stairs 
Commercial Traveller, “I don’t think: so, Sm. I’m insured with your PAPErw.” 




THE REFUSALS OF MARGARET. 

The Second Eefusal. 

Scene : A retired corner in the house of 
the British Ambassador in Borne, A 
ball is in progress, invisible and 
almost inaudible, Margaret is in a 
white ball ‘dress. Charlie, who is 
nearly 7 iineteen, is sitting beside her 
on loliat is hnoiun on the Continent 
as a canape.”) 

Margaret, Well, Charlie? 

Charlie, You mean, I suppose, that 
it ’s up to me ? 

M. If you really have anything to 
say. 

G. Isn’t that rather unhind? 

M, I don’t mean to be unkind, Charlie. 
C. Don’t you, Margaret? I never 
quite know how to take you, 

M. I ’ve noticed that, Charlie. Why 
do you try ? 

C, A fellow can’t help himself, I sup- 
pose, where you are concerned. 

M, Oh. I thought for a moment 
that you were proposing to help your- 
self to 7ne. 

C, {almost blushing), I say, you know, 
you do say things. 


M, Somebody has to say them. And 
you don’t seem to be particularly bright. 

C, How can you expect me to be 
bright ? You don’t seem to realise the 
effect you have on people. {Eagerly) 
Why did you ever speak to me at all ? 

I ’ve often wondered. 

M, It was your face, Charlie. {Charlie 
preeiis himself an mstant.) You were 
looking so very miserable. 

C, {a little dashed). Was that all? 

M, And you were looking so very 
English. It was like a message from * 
home. I thought immediately of Sussex 
and Piccadilly Circus. 

C. Both at once ? 

M. Yes. It was a kind of Futurist 
flash. 

G. I suppose you do get fed up with 
the Diplomatic life. I was, frightfully, 
that evening. The worst of it is that 
Father is almost certain to insist on put- 
ting me into it some day. You see we ’ve 
been in the Diplomatic for generations. 

M. Don’t worry, Charlie. Perhaps 
they won’t have you. 

G. {dismally). Oh, yes, they will. My 
uncle is a cousin of the Permanent 
Secretary. 


M, One never knows. Isn’t there 
some talk of a new Diplomacy ? They 
may reform the Foreign Office. 

G, Oh, they ’ve done that. But it 
never makes any difference. Brains are 
all very well, but you cannot run the 
Office on brains. 

M, Has it ever been tried ? 

C. We ’ve got a sprinklin’, you know. 
But we mostly keep qniet about it. 
Doesn’t do to seem to be too clever. 

M, I see. The fox in sheep’s clothing. 

C. Well, we ’re not always such fools 
as we look. Englishmen aren’t, you 
know. That’s what always puzzles 
the other fellows. 

M. And then they call it hypocrisy. 

G. {admirmg her). You’re frightfully 
clever, Margaret, 

M, No, Charlie. I only notice things. 

G. What have you noticed about me? 

i¥. Nothing at all, Chaidie, except 
that you ’re a thoroughly nice boy.^ 

C. Boy be dashed 1 I ’m nearly nine- 
teen. That ’s old enough, isn’t it ? 

M. 1 know what that means, Charlie. 
You ’re going to propose. 

G, {h-avely). Well, why not ? 

M, Too many people get married 
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because somebody says “"Why not?” 
They discover the reason afterwards. 

G, I see what it is, Margaret. You 
don’t believe I ’m in earnest. 

M, {kindly). You’re in earnest for 
the moment, Charlie, But it will pass. 
I ’m not at all the kind of woman to 
make you happy. 

G, They all say that, 
ill. (quickly). Then I ’m not the first ? 
G. (guiltily). Well, you know, a fellow 
does get carried away now and then. | 
if. (reproachfully). I thought I was 
an event in your life. It seems that 
I ’m only a habit. 

C. This isn’t at all the same thing. 
I ’ve never been so dreadfully keen. 

if. These attacks will probably get 
worse as you grow older. Till at last 
one of them wiU finish you off. 

C. Finish me off ? 

if. You’ll be accepted, Charlie. 
Some nice girl will spend six days in 
making you propose to her and the 
rest of her life in preventing you from 
proposing to anybody else. 

C. It ’s all very well for you to make 
light of all this (struggling with his 
feelmgs). But I haven’t slept a wunk 
since meeting you. 

if. Poor old boy! Tell me about 
the others, Charlie. 

G. Well, of course, now and then one 
is inclined to be sentimental. You 
know how it happens. 

if. Partly. I like to be sentimental 
myself sometimes. There ’s a lot to be 
said for it in moderation. 

G. You think so? 

[P'Uts his hand on hers. 
M. (looking at the hand). That is very 
nice of you, Charlie. 

G. (a little awkioardly). You don’t 
mind ? 

if. Of course I don’t mind. It ’s one 
of those nice friendly acts which make 
things pleasant all round. 

C. {reynovinghis hand quickly). Thank 
you for that. 

if. Wasn’t it a nice friendly act? 

G. Of course ; but 

■ if. (holding out her hand to him). 
Take it again, Charlie. It was a nice 
friendly act which we ’re not going to 
spoilby pretending that it was anything 
else. 

G. (taking the hand loith convictioji). 
By Jove, Margaret, you’re simply 
splendid. And I hope we ’re going to 
be friends. 

if. And you don’t want to be senti- 
mental any more ? 

G. I ’ve done with that, Margaret. 
One doesn’t often get a friend like you. 

if. Whereas you can be sentimental 
with almost anybody ? 

G. Well, I wouldn’t put it quite like 
that. But as a matter of fact tliere is 
a girl — she ’s here to-night. I ’in most 



Loafer. “’Tain’t no good yeb comen’ to me fee a vote. I’m agin the ’ole 
bloomin’ lot — Tobies an’ Libebals. They ’be all the same! ‘ Blood-sxjokebs ’ 


I CALL ’EM. I ’M fob LaBOUB, I AM ! ” 
Canvasser. “ So glad ! I ’m the wife 

Eyewash, you know.” 

frightfully keen, and it ’s rather jolly 
having someone to whom I can talk 
about it. I want you to advise me 
what to do, 

if. Well, I think the first thing for 
you to do is to let go of my hand. 
She might not like it. 

G. Er — yes. I suppose so. 

[He sloioly lets her hand go. 

if. The next thing for you to do is 
to go into the conservatory. 

G. (alarmed). Is she in the conser- 
vatory ? 

if. Yes, Charlie. She has been 
watching us for the last quarter of an 
hour. 

G. Perhaps I ’d better go to her. 

ilf. Yes, andquickly. There’s another 
partner looking for her. Good-bye, 
Charlie. 


OF THE LaBOUB CANDIDATE— SiB ALGEBNON 


Another Grlimpse of the Obvious. 
There is a possibility that the London 
Liberal Association — or even the Labour Party 
working from its headquarters — ^may send 
down someone to try conclusions in this divi- 
sion. The appearance of opponents would 
only add zest to the fight .” — Local Paper. 

“ Mr. Lloyd George’s train only stopped at 

for three minutes and spoke for one. 

Mr. Chas. monopolised the remaining 

two in his address of welcome .” — Local Paper. 

Between the two of them poor Mr. 
Geoege didn’t have much time to 
blow off steam. 

Mr. said he would stand as a Liberal, 

without any qualification whatever.” 

West Country Payer. 

Well, to judge by the newspapers, he 
won’t be the only Candidate in this 
position. 
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Small Girl, ^‘Do you mind my white mice sleeping with you to-night, Auntie? I ’ve got a cold and I don’t want them 

'0 CATCH IT.” ‘ • 


jfor tbe 2)ag of IRemembrance. 

November 11th, 1922. 

We said, “ Though many men forget. 

We will remember ; there shall be 
No fading of the laurels set 
About the shrine of Memory ; 

Nor dust shall dim nor time efface 
The solemn splendour of that place.*' 

We said, “ Though many men have died, 
Young men that loved the earth and sky, 
The noble dream they sanctified 
By dying for it cannot die ; 

Nay, even as they were blithely sure. 

It shall prevail, it shall endure.*’ 

This was our faith ; we held it fast 

While yet the new- turned sods were grey, 
And when the pitying Spring had cast 
Her mantle o’er the battered clay ; 

Still unforgetting, could we guess 
That there might come forgetfulness ? 

Then, are we other than we were, 

Or have we lost the power to dream ? 

Is Love, the soul’s remembrancer, 

Only an echo and a gleam ? 

Is Honour but a brief wild breath 
Blown in the reedy pipe of Death ? 

Then happy, happy were the dead, 

The dead who knew not what we are ; 


And we were thrice unhappy, led 

Through darkness by no steadfast star ; 

Bor when we lose the faith the^*^.re 
We dare remember them no 

But, still remembering, we are still 
Urged by a vision and a call; 

The faltering hope, the laggard will, 

That stay us shall not make us fall, 

Not while before our lifted hands 

The high hushed shrine of Memory stands. 

D. M. S. 

5n a 0oot) Causes 

Mr. Punch has more than once appealed to his readers 
on behalf of the Kensington War Hospital Supply Depot. 
During the War it devoted itself to the practical assistance 
of 'maimed service men by the construction of surgical 
instruments for their relief. This national work is carried 
on to-day at 23, Upper Phillimore Place, W.8, under the 
new name of the Surgical Supply Depot. In aid of its funds 
a Competition Bazaar and Bair is to be held at the Kensing- 
ton Town Hall, on Thursday, November 16th, from 2 to 7, 
and on Briday the 17th, from 12 to 7. It will ’be opened 
on the first day by The Lady Ampthill, and on the second 
by Miss Eva Moore. The public are invited to help by 
sending gifts, by buying their Christmas Presents at the 
Bazaar, and by entering for the many and various prize 
competitions. Mr. Punch appeals earnestly to his readers 
to render aid to this good cause, with whose aims and 
success he is very closely acquainted. 
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Doctor, <‘YeS, I THINK SHE WILL BE 
Mother. “I should hope so. They 
THROUGH ’em.” 


IN THE INTERESTS OF ECONOMY. 

Walking into my favourite Tube 
station the other evening I found the 
usually inviting mouth of the box-office 
occupied by a board which said : — 

CLOSED. PLEASE GET YOUR 
TICKET PROM THE LIPT-MAN. 

When this gentleman, in response to 
my third ring on the bell, finally emerged 
from the bowels of the earth, I found 
that, in addition to those jolly little 
handles with which he makes the gates 
at the other end fiz^; and crash, the 
Company had provided him with an 
erection which looked something like 
the pay-box of an A.B.O. shop and 
something like the bar of the Savage 
Club. Behind this he retired and played 
at being a booking-clerk, until there 
were no more passengers who would 
play with him, and then he came out 
and turned into a lift-man again. 

This new game delays the downward 
plunge of the lift even more than the 
old system of waiting till the lift-man 


RIGHT NOW WITH THESE GLASSES.” 

' ME SEVENTEEN SHILLINGS, AND SHE ’S 


has finished telling his pal exactly wliat 
he said to the inspector; but it enables 
the Tube people to get rid of one em- 
ploy4, an indication of economy which 
must be very refreshing to the share- 
holders. 

Why shouldn’t the same system be 
applied in national and municipal af- 
fairs, so that we could abolish a few% 
at any rate, of the parasites, limpets 
and Outbberts who batten upon us? 
(See Anti-waste Press, passim.) After 
all, this is much more important, espe- 
cially to people like you and me who 
haven’t got s&ares in the Underground. 

Think of the convenience, when you 
have been trapped on the Portsmouth 
Road, of being handed a printed notice 
like this : — 

In the interests of economy the 
judicial machinery of the country 
is partially suspended. Please pay 
your fine at the next Police Station. 

Again , h o w many thousands of pounds 
we should save on our prisons if bur- 
glars and racecourse pests and the 
people who speak to other people in 


ONLY ONE IN THE FAMILY AS CAN SEE 


Hyde Park were made to “do timo” 
in their own homes, under the super- 
vision of their wiv6s. Only then, I sup- 
pose, we should have the Howard Asso- 
ciation or the Humanitarian League or 
somebody like that protesting against 
“ this return to the methods of barbar- 
ism.” 

But the innovation I most look for- 
ward to is the I’eceipt of the familiar 
half-yearly buff slip — or even the blue 
one — with this note stamped on it : — 

In view of the financial position of 
the country, the Collectors of II.M. 
Taxes have been entirely disbanded. 
Kindly pay this account next time 
you are passing Somerset House. 

Subject to any copyright held by the 
Underground people, 1 make Mr. Bonar 
Law a present of the idea. 

Latest TJ.S. Gargle.’’ 

From a recent American novel : — 

“‘The reason,’ he continued, cleanug his 
throat with a siifi smile, ‘ is not quite as im- 
portant to me as the fact.’ 
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A MOTHER’S COUNSEL. 

Once uipon a time there was a black 
cocker spaniel mother. She had been 
a mother before and would probably be 
one again. In fact it was her business 
to produce at regular intervals puppies 
which her owner, a breeder with model 
kennels and a large clientele, might turn 
into pounds, shillings and pence ; and 
she performed her task punctually and 
with satisfaction. 

As the day drew near for each new 
litter to break up and depart to their 
various new homes, it was her habit, 
being a good mother, to tell them some* 
thing about what the great world was 
like and what might be await- 
ing them there. 

On the occasion which I 
have in mind there were four 
puppies in all, and only the 
most highly trained eye could 
tell them apart. Four London 
smuts settling on a new cham- 
ois-leather glove are not more 
alike ; but of course no cocker 
pup would do anything so dull 
as settle, especially when just 
on the point of entering ad- 
venturous life. I don’t there- 
fore pretend that everything 
that the mother said was list- 
ened to ; but this is what she 
said, 

“There are,” she observed, 

“ all kinds of different people to 
whom you may go ; but my wish 
for all of you is that real sports- 
men may want you. All dogs 
should work, and a cocker in 
particular.” 

‘‘ What is a cocker’s work ? ” 
asked No. 1. They had no 
names as yet. Names would 
come later, and they often won- 
dered what kind of names 
they would get. 

“ It *s one of the disappointing things 
about human beings,” the mother had 
told them, “ the names they give dogs. 
Of course cockers are luckier than some 
of the others, because w'e’re serious. 
But there ’s a dreadful monotony about 
even our names. It ’s our colour — they 
can never forget we ’re black. ‘ Nigger ’ 
and * Nig,’ ‘ Topsy ’ and ‘ Sambo * — 
you ’ll meet them everywhere and per- 
haps be called those names yourselves. 
You might all be 'Nigger* if you go 
to different homes. But, at any rate, 
that’s better than the toy dogs — the 
Poms and the Pekes and the Yorkshire 
terriers — they’re called 'Fifi* and hor- 
rible things like that . . 

“ Nothing would induce me to be 
called anything so idiotic,” interposed 
No. 1, who was of an independent and 
assertive character. “Never,” he added, 


“never,” sinking his teeth well into 
No. 3’s left ear by way of emphasis. 

But this is a diversion. 

“ What is a cocker’s work? ” asked 
No. 1, 

“ A cocker’s proud duty,” said the 
mother, “ is to follow* the gun and obey 
his master. But nowadays there is so 
much shooting without dogs that I ’m 
afraid some of you will lead frustrated 
lives. But you must try to be obedient 
none the less. And not only obey^ your 
master but adore him. There is no 
harm in your being friendly with the 
whole family, if it ’s not done to excess. 
And of course you must never be cross 
with the baby, if any.” 






^ iV' - --h- 



“Chuck us a Vote 1 ” 

[After Mudlarks by Phil May, 

“Not even if it hurts ? ” asked No. 2. 

“No, not even if it hurts, and no 
matter how much. That ’s a point of 
honour with cockers.” 

“ But you must never,” she went on, 

“be more than commonly civil with 
strangers or visitors, not even if they 
feed you. In fact, however greedy you 
feel, I want you, if possible, to refuse 
any food that visitors and guests at the 
house offer you. Will you try ? ” 

“We’ll try,” said the puppies, but 
not with any confidence. 

“ Well,” the mo thei^ continued, “ per- 
haps that is rather a lot to ask ; and 
if you were to fail it would not mean 
the end of the world. But if you were 
to fail in putting your master first — 
ah! Always put your master first. You 
will be devoted to your mistress, but 
you must always put your master first 
— especially you girls.” 


“ Yes, mother,” said the girls. Two 
of the cocker puppies were girls. 

“ If you go to an honest shooting 
man, as I hope and pray,” the mother 
resumed, “ you will not only be more 
likely to get good names, you will be 
properly looked after. You will live 
hard. But if you just go to be a com- 
panion there will be temptations to live 
soft, and I want you to withstand these. 
It is the cockers’ cross that they get too 
fat. All do. I am too fat myself.” 

“ Oh, no, darling,” said the puppies. 

“ Yes, it is true. I am already too 
fat and soon I shall be much too fat. 
But one can postpone this calamity by 
eating sparely and not sleeping too 
much — although sleeping is 
very sweet, especially where 
they keep good fires and soft 
hearthrugs— and taking plenty 
of exercise. For this reason I 
hope you may go to a district 
where there are plenty of hares. 
You are not likely to overtake 
one, but it is fun to pursue, and 
it helps to keep the figure. 
The hares I have pursued!” 
She sighed. 

“ Did you ever catch one ? ” 
asked No. 4. 

“No, my dear,” the mother 
admitted. “And I’m very 
glad, for I ’m sure I shouldn’t 
have known what to do with 
it ; but it was fun to pursue.” 
She sighed again. 

“ And so,” she said, “ you 
will all do your best, won’t 
you, to keep fit and be a credit 
to your father and to me ? ” 
And they promised. 

“ But by the way, mother,” 
said No. 3, “why don’t we 
ever see father ? We *ve never 
seen him. One would almost 
think that cockers don’t have 
such things as fathers.” 

“ They have them,” said the mother, 
“but they rarely know them. Very 
few dogs are on terms with their fathers, 
and well-bred dogs almost never. 

“ What I most wish that any of you 
may not do,” she continued, “ is to be 
sold to a city owner. It is dreadful for 
a cocker to .have to live in London. 
You would be led about on a string, 
which is most humiliating and against 
nature.” 

“ London? What is London? ” asked 
No. 1. 

“London is a great place, made of 
stone and asphalt, where there are no 
rabbits and no partridges, except those 
that hang dead in poulterers’ shops. It 
is full of hurrying impatient people on 
the pavements and cruel rushing wheels 
in the road. It is no place for a dog.” 

They ail shuddered and drew closer. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS. 

[According to The Daily Chromde the 
American Syndicate who now own Devonshiie 
House have “loaned” it till the middle of 
January to the organisers of a Dance Club in 
aid of the Combined Hospitals Appeal, and 
dancing will begin about the middle of this 
month.] 

It has been now practically deckled 
to convert the Albert Hall into an 
Aquadrome, to be used for water polo 
and other aquatic pastimes in con- 
nection with the appeal on behalf of 
distressed Natationists who 
have vainly attempted to 
swim the Channel. 

Mr. Leander P. Trudgeon, 
the famous expert, who has 
been working on the scheme 
with Miss Dolores Diver, 
frankly admits that the Albert 
Hall is not an ideal building 
for the purpose, owing to its 
defective acoustics. '‘The 
water pageant of Ulysses and 
the Sirens,” he observed to 
our representative, “ with 
which we propose to open 
our season, presents consider- 
able difficulties. All the same 
I am convinced that as 
swimming- club the Albert 
Hall is destined to enter on 
a new and immensely popu- 
lar phase of its history.” 

* * 

Pending the necessary re- 
pairs which must be executed 
in the concrete bed before the 
lake in St. James’s Park can 
be refilled, we understand 
that the new First Commis- 
sioner of Works has granted 
permission to Lord Blether- 
mere to use this commodious 
site as the scene of a series of 
impartial Demonstrations, at 
which the principles, policies 
and opinions of all the con- 
tending Parties will be ex- 
pounded and advocated in 
turn during the week previous 
to the General Election. 

To-day, Wednesday the 8th, the fail 
of Mr. Lloyd George will be shown by 
stentorphone to be the greatest bless- 
ing that has ever befallen our beloved 
country. To-morrow, the accession to 
power of Mr. Bonar Law will by the 
same means be proved to be a danger 
of the first magnitude. On the 10th 
the prospects of the return to office of 
the EX- Premier will be sympathetically 
considered, and, in virtue of his mag- 
netic personality, indicated as the best 
solution of the crisis. On the 11th a 
poignant appeal will be made to the 
electors to vote for the Free or Inde- 
pendent Liberals as the only way of 


securing immunity from the perils of a 
Bolshevistic Labour Administration. 
On Sunday the 12th, the urgent neces- 
sity for returning a sweeping Conser- 
vative majority, under the leadership of 
Mr. Bonar Law, will be insisted on with 
all the sonority and sincerity at the 
command of Lord Blethermere and his 
devoted assistants. On Monday the 
13th, the batteries of persuasion will be 
directed to convince the public of the 
urgent need of increasing the Labour 
Eepresentation in the new House of 



Indignant Diiver. “Hi I 
ROAD D’YER want? ” 


Commons to at least three hundred, as 
the surest guarantee of peace and eco- 
nomy. The programme for Tuesday, 
the eve of the polls, has not yet been 
formulated, and will doubtless depend 
on careful and intelligent study of the 
problem familiar to the mediaeval School- 
man — felis saltabit ? As the 
park is free no charge will be made 
for admission within earshot of the 
speakers, but a certain number of re- 
served tickets will be issued for the bed 
of the lake. 

^ Lord Blethermere, on being inter- 
viewed by our representative, admitted 
that the spot chosen was not ideal. 


owing to the possible breaking loose of 
the pelicans and other exotic poultry 
With this reservation he had no sort 
of hesitation in predicting that the ex- 
periment would be a resounding suc- 
cess. The English ^vere an athletic 
race, and he proposed to offer them a 
gratuitous exhibition of agility unprece- 
dented in the annals of journalism, and 
only partially and dimly foreshadowed 
in the legend of Proteus. 

It has long been felt that Kew Gar- 
dens have ceased to fulfil their 
recreative functions in a spirit 
attuned to the needs of the 
age. It is therefore a matter 
for general rejoicing that the 
project for reviving at Kew 
the glories of the old Cre- 
morne is shortly to be realised . 
But the new directorate have 
shown a wise magnanimity 
in inviting the co-operation 
of the leading representatives 
of horticulture throughout 
the kingdom. How cordially 
these overtures have been 
welcomed may be gathered 
from the splendidly represen- 
tative list of names appearing 
on the new Council of Man- 
agement. They include Lady 
Laura Stinus, Dame Carrie 
Opteris, Sir Solly Dago, Sir 
Sam Bucus, Sir Christopher 
Anthemum, and those fine old 
chieftains The Macrocarpus 
and the O’Dontoglossum. 

* * * 

We regret to learn that 
the negotiations which w^ere 
recently entered into with 
the view of transforming the 
Eeading-Eoom at the Brit- 
ish Museum into a Dancing 
Saloon in connection wdth the 
Eotary Club movement have 
been broken off owing to the 
uncompromising attitude of 
the Trustees. The scheme, 
which was initiated by the 
company of Paramount Tar- 
antulatorSjWas thoroughly well thought 
out and contained many attractive fea- 
tures, including the establishment of a 
first-class restaurant. Old frequenter's of 
the Eeading-Eoom, who remember the 
celebrated British Museum hash daily 
served up in the ’eighties, have heard 
of the collapse of the negotiations with 
serious concern, and consternation 
reigns in Bloomsbury, where the scheme 
had aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 

Small Expectations. 

“WHAT A CAPITAL LEVY WILL DO. 
One Penny.” 

“ Daily Herald ” Doster. 
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Victorian Customer. “I want a dainty scarf for a lady, in some pretty colour.** 
Assistant. “Certainly. We have them in Mud, Rust, Olay and Old Brick.” 


IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

(A Cold's Compensations.) 

I couldn’t see ’twas Autumn as 
I stayed to-day in bed, 

Blue sky was in the looking-glass, 
White clouds across it lied 
As silver- white as blossoms bright 
On cherry-trees in May ; 

Now wasn’t that a pretty sight 
Upon an Autumn day ? 

And presently the mirror seemed 
A magic glass to be, 

Where banks of cherry-blossom gleamed 
About a summer sea ; 

“ How nice,” thought I, “ as here I lie 
With only sky to scan, 

To call some pleasing dream a-nigh ; 

I ’ll magic old Japan ! ” 

No sooner said than done it was ; 

Blue mountains clambered up ; 

A little tea-house too, because 
One might require a cup ; 

And little lines of blue-green pines 
Were raised all in a row, 

And shook their spindly needle spines 
On sun- splashed swards below. 

So blue, so blue, so blue and bright, 
Blent azure main and air; 


So white, so silver, silver- white 
The cherry-blossoms were ; 

That magic thing, an Eastern Spring, 
It seemed had come to pass ; 

I ’d called it for my pleasuring 
And framed it in the glass. 

But man ’s a discontented brute 
E’en when he makes believe, 

And “ Where ’s an Eden of repute,” 
Thought I, “without an Eve? 

Eve to revere I won’t ask here, 

A little Eve and gay 

I ’ll make, and she the prettiest dear 
That ever plucked a spray. 

“And she shall move with petal ease 
All clad in rainbow silk ; 

Her neck (although she ’s Japanese) 
Shall be as white as milk ; 

And she ’ll have two such eyes of blue 
(Yes, blue) a-dance like elves ; 

And, if you do not like her, you 
Can make an Eve yourselves.” 

At once she came (as specified) 

In answer to my call, 

Swift running through a vernal ride 
In rainbow silks and all ; 

All in between the pines’ blue-green 
She sped, azalea-decked, 

Then stopped, thelittlest Eve e’er seen, 
And bowed in mock respect. 


“ And now,” said I, “it would be fuu 
To take her out with me 
To that red lacquer house I ’ve done 
And drink a cup of tea ; ” 

Her eyes said “ Yes ” (I quite confess 
I wondered how I ’d go) ; 

“ Give me,” said I, “ a chance to dress ; ” 
I moved; Japan fled — so I 

Tlie mirror now was mirroring 
In customary way, 

The usual thing, the humdrum thing, 
The same as every day ; 

Alas, Japan, alas, my plan, 

Alas (between ourselves. 

Ten times alas) for Eve, Eve San, 
Whose blue eyes danced like elves ! 

“A blacksmith wa.$ cycling past and the car 
wont over him and smashed the bicycle. 

Lady and her friends wore* alarmed, 

but not hurt.” — Daily Papier. 

That must have been a great relief to 
the blacksmith. 

Mr. Churchill on the new Govern- 
ment : — 

“ It is absurd to suppose . , . that Lord 
Salisbury has the poise and sagacity which 
Lord Balfour lacked.” — Provincial Paper. 

The latter is now praying to be saved 
from his friends. 
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THE COMPLEAT ETIQUETTER. 

1 Signing on the dotted line has not 
hitherto, I may say, been one of my 
hobbies, and one day I shall possibly 
regret it when, through neglect of 
the modern system of correspondence 
tuition, I find myself unable to chat 
familiarly with a Spaniard, to do my 
own plumbing or to recognize at a 
glance the eggs of the sea-urchin. 

Yet, after reading through a full-page 
advertisement of The Encyclopcddia of 
Etiquette in an American magazine, 

I find myself sorely tempted to fill in 
the coupon and take the first steps that 
are going to teach me “ how to conduct 
myself with the cultured grace that| 
commands admiration.” 

By the way, aren’t those American 
advertisers just too clever for words ? 
Calmly but ruthlessly they point out 
your weaknesses to you until you feel 
that your life has been utterly mis- 
spent. Then joyfully they indicate the 
remedy. 

For example, how ignorant and un- 
couth must the average man feel when 
confronted with a problem like the fol- 
lowing: — 

“ Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith have 
met at your house for the first time. 
Would you say * Mrs. Brown meet Miss 
Smith’ or ‘Miss Smith meet Mrs. 
Brown ’ ? ” 

I don’t know what the answer is, but 
I am certain it is different from what 
you or I expect. There ’s always a catch 
in the question, even when the problem 
appears a sitter. 

By the way — it has just struck me — 
if Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith have 
met at the house, how can you ask 
them afterwards to meet? Can it be 
that the correct answer is “ Mrs, Brown 
meet again Miss Smith,” or the other 
way round ? 

Anyhow it ’s a frightfully interesting 
problem, and I shan’t enjoy myself a 
scrap until I know the solution that is 
contained in the answers at the back 
of the book. 

Even still more fascinating and — 
yes, I will say it — intriguing is the 
following series, “ What Would You 
Do?”:— 

(1) If you were not asked to dance 
at a ball and wished to avoid being a 
wallflower ? 

That is, of course, a question that a 
woman can best answer for herself, but 
in all humility I would suggest grab- 
bing a waiter or a saxophone-player 
and insisting on his tripping the light 
fantastic at trade-union rates. 

(2) If you received a wedding or 
birthday "gift from someone who had 
not been invited to the entertain- 
ment ? 


Is this, I wonder, the correct answer : 
Write to the donor and enclose an in- 
vitation for the next affair of the kind 
in which you figure as a principal ? Of 
course the odds are against another 
wedding, but you will have done your 
best and the kindly thought will not be 
forgotten. 

(3) If you were introduced to a noted 
celebrity and were left alone with him 
or her? ' 

That ’s a poser. Would you ask Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, as man to man, to 
strike you off* the list of income-tax 
payers for a year or two ? Would you 
ask Mr. E — P — not to read one of his 
poems to you, and you would promise 
to go quietly? Would you ask Lord 
Otterstream, the newspaper magnate, 
for his photograph ? It ’s awfully diffi- 
cult to decide. 

Now you can see for yourself that if 
The Encyclopcedia contained nothing 
more than full and authoritative solu- 
tions to the above problems it would be 
well worth the paltry three and a-half 
dollars demanded. 

But there are heaps of other good 
things. The correct etiquette of fun- 
erals, for instance, a difficult subject to 
do justice to ; and “ the proper way to 
eat corn on the cob.” How would you 
solve this last problem ? No use your 
evading the issue by a note, 
Spaghetti.” The real point is not how 
to eat corn — that is easy. But eating 
corn when you’re on horseback, and 
doing it in a manner that will not spoil 
the onlookers’ appetite for dinner — 
that is infinitely more complicated and 
difficult. 

This book will ease your mind once 
and for all. 

More than that, the advertisement 
says, “ Send no money.” 

Therefore I will send none. But the 
coupon, duly filled in, will be despatched 
forthwith, and 1 shall have the books 
free for five days at least. 

Watch me then leading and guiding 
the social throng at Tooting during the 
coming winter. 

To the MTew Ministry. 

{After C SABLES Kingsley.) 

Be good, sweet Sirs, and let F. E. be 
clever. 

Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

At a Fancy Fair : — 

“The followers of Walt Whitman could angle 
to their hearts’ content .” — Local Eajgei\ 

“Perhaps it is because Mr, Lloyd George, 
too, does not know exactly where he is, that 
he has not yet said : ‘ Et tu, Brutus.’ ” 

Liverpool Paper. 

We attribute it rather to his taste in 
Latinity. 


THE FIRST MISSION. 

A Forgotten Episode in African 
History. 

A Times Correspondent writes : “ When 
Mr. A. 0. Hollis, Acting Governor of Tan- 
ganyika territory, was touring the part of his 
territory adjacent to Kilimanjaro, one of the 
features of the welcome by the township of 
Moschi was a congregation of thousands of 
Masai warriors, who carried on a continuous 
dance for five days and nights. Leading the 
extraordinary concourse was an individual 
garbed like a traditional Irishman. He had 
breeches, a tight-fitting blue swallow-tailed 
coat with brass buttons and a shillelagh, com- 
plete. They are heirlooms of his family, and 
he cannot tell their history.”] 

Whin Saint Patrick had med out of 
Brin 

An island of scholards and saints, 
x\n’ the ind of his days was a-nearin* 
An’ no one had anny complaints, 

For the snakes was all quinched in the 
ocean 

An’ the counthry was howly within, 
There wasn’t a hint of commotion. 
There wasn’t a taste of a sin. 

So says he to his bishops, “ The fact is 
This place wouldn’t suit ye for long ; 
Me lads, ye are quite out of practice, 
There’s nobody here doing wrong; 

Go ! bring to each downthrodden 
nation, 

To Sassenachs, haythens an’ slaves, 
The blessings of civilization, 

An’ show thim how Ireland behaves. 

OoLUMBA, be off to the Highlands, 

An’, Aidan, go south of the Tweed ; 

If ye shtay for the most part on islands 
Ye *11 probably live to succeed ; 

And to you, he says, riverind Mikey, 

I hereby prisint an’ assign 
The counthry of Tangany-iky, 

Beyond the equathoral line. 

In Britain, for all their endeavour, 

The progress was not very great. 

An* the people ’s as savage as ever. 

But Mike in the South was a thrate ; 
He taught thim to wave a shilleley, 

He bred the potaty an’ pig, 

An’ paraded the warriors daily 
To practise the shtips of the jig. 

He died in the scene of his labours ; 

They buried him down by the lake, 
An’ even the haythenish neighbours 
Were proud to attind at the wake ; 
An’, be token they owe to ould Erin 
A kind of a national debt, 

The niggers of Moschi are wearin’ 
What ’s left of his uniform yet. 

After the great explosion in PIol- 
land : — 

“Some reporters came within 500 yards and 
one had his hat blown ofi. The sight was 
magnificent .” — Daily Paper. 

But it can be seen in Fleet Street any 
windy day. 
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FAIRY PROPAGANDA IN THE NEWSPAPER WORLD. 

DEPUTATION WAITING ON EDITOE TO PEOTBST AGAINST THE NEGLECT OP PAIEY LORE IN THE 

CHILDREN’S SUPPLEMENT. 
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AT THE PLAY. 1 

“Cat and the Canary’’ (Shaftesbury). | 

From Bat to Gat — this elementary! 
change symbolises the development of a 
vogue for plays of which the Press and 
thepublic are requested not to give away 
the secret. This appeal ^vas here set 
forth in the following brief and arrest- 
ing poem, printed on the programme, 
and recited by Miss Mary Glynn e in 
case it should have escaped our notice : 
“If 5^ou like this play please tell your friends, ! 

But, Pray ! don’t tell them how it ends.” 

I have a tender heart, easily moved 
by such appeals, and I should hate to 
spoil sport. I promise therefore to be 
discreet, even at the risk of obscurity. | 

At first your suspicions may fall upon | 
the title, Cat and the Canary ; not Gat 
and Canary, as you will note, or The 
Gat and the Canary, Surely in this so 
marked distinction in the matter of the 
definite article there should be some 
significance. Well, you must try again. 

In that rather over-rated play. The 
Bat, it will be recalled how the last Act 
was played in almost total darkness, 
and nobody knew what was happening 
to anybody. When the leading villain 
was ultimately exposed in the person of 
about the least likely character in the 
play, no intelligible explanation w’as 
offered of this arbitrary selection. The 
identification of Gat was a shade less 
improbable, and we could always see 
what was going on ; but, as usual, the 
passage in which the mystery should 
have been made clear was gabbled off 
at so fierce a rate that we were still left 
guessing as to the motive of a murder 
which to the end seemed purely wanton, 
a mere flourish of “creative art,” to 
use De Quincey’s phrase. 

I am bound to admit that we were 
lavishly supplied with thrills. But 
nothing is easier than to produce an 
uncanny atmosphere on the stage if 
you start by announcing that the house 
is congested with spirits, and confine 
your business to the w^atches of the 
night, and have a secret door opening 
in an innocent bookcase, and a sliding 
panel in a gloomy bedroom with shivery 
shadows cast along the walls, and other 
recognised properties and effects of a 
scare-play. Add to all this the assem- 
bling of a variety of poss ible h eirs to hear 
the reading of the will of an old man 
exactly twenty years after his death 
(they seem to manage these things 
differently in America, where the play 
comes from) ; a clause requiring that if 
the heir named in the will should prove 
to have any taint of insanity the prop- 
erty should go to another whose name 
is contained in a sealed envelope, not to 
be opened except in that event; add, 
further, the reported proximity of a 


homicidal maniac with long nails, who 
has escaped from an adjacent lunatic 
asylum, and you have all the requisite 
conditions for conveying his madness 
(with or without method in it) to the 
young heroine (the Canary), who is 
caged in the gloomy bedroom. 

But it is difficult to be properly scared 
if there is too much humour in the air : 
and in Paul Jones the author had given 
us a character whose jumpiuess under 
the most inadequate provocation was 
a frequent source of diversion at mo- 
ments when we ought to have been 
taking things seriously. Inconsequence 
we began before long to laugh at the 
wrong places. I hope I am not break- 



DUTGH COURAGE. 

The Timid Mouse. “Where’s that cat?” 

Paul Jones . . . Mr, Frank Denton. 

ing faith with the Management if 1 
reveal the fact that Paul turned out to 
be the hero; though a lady behind me, 
no doubt with experience of The Bat in 
her mind, and determined to direct 
her suspicions to the most improbable 
quarter, had audibly spotted him as 
the villain. 

In the part of this comic coward, wlio 
rose to the occasion (mostly off), Mr. 
Frank Denton was excellent. Miss 
Mary Glynne, as the Canary, played 
prettily and naturally under the most 
unusual and trying conditions. I was 
very sorry that she was apparently done 
out of her supper in her own house. 
But the author wanted her in another 
room just then for the more sinister 
purposes of his plot; and when you 
need your hostess elsewhere to witness 
the inexplicable disappearance of some- 


body who has got to be murdered be- 
hind a secret door, you can’t bother 
about arranging meals comfortably. 

Miss Auriol Lee, as a silly garrulous 
woman (though, “ on the other hand,” 
to use the tag which the author worked 
so hard, she may have been meant to 
be more knave than fool), contrived by 
means of a well-observed x\merican 
accent to help out a part which was 
not good enough for this clever actress. 
The rest, all but one, dispensed with 
this aid to local colour. 

Miss EsMii Beringer, as a West 
Indian “Mammy,” was very earnest 
(and perhaps a shade too portentous) 
in her efforts to induce an atmosphere 
of eeriness by allusions to spirits which 
never materialised, and by constantly 
making an apparition of herself in dark 
corners and doorways and other unex- 
pected places. 

Mr. Aubrey, as Hendricks (whose 
description I suppress), played easil}^ 
and soundly; and Messrs. Warmington 
and Evan Thomas conspired to serve 
the secretive ends of the author, Mr. 
John Willard, by being sufficiently 
colourless. On the other hand, Mr. 
Caleb PoRTEifj»^s a doctor, promoted 
the same objects by'^Siiberately leading 
us but hush 1 huslih ^ 

I could say more, but as I write I 
have before me the programme with 
the couplet (quoted above) imploring 
me not to say too much. I do hope I 
haven't said it already. 0. S. , 

A new film, East is West, wull be 
shown at the Marble Arch Pavilion on 
November 13th, at 8.15 p.m., in aid of 
the funds of the Queen’s Hospital for 
Oh ild r en , H ackn ey Eoad , B elh n al Green , 
B.2, of which the Duke of York, who 
lias promised to attend, is President. 
Application for tickets (at a guinea and 
half-a-guinea) should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Hospital. 

A Matinee in aid of the Actors’ Bene- 
volent Fund will be given at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on November 13th, 
at 2.30 P.M., when The Noble Spaniard, 
a comedy (period 1850) by Mr. W. 
Somerset Maugham, will be presented. 

Our Cynical Preachers. 

“ Chapel. 

; Rev. R. , M.A. 

I 11 a.m. What is man ? 

6.30 p.in. Woman’s Career. 

Local PaTcr. 

“ Mrs. read her report as follows : — 

NONP A 

The Chairman said this most interesting and 
illuminating report must afiord the greatest 
satisfaction to all .” — Local Payer. 

Certainly its terseness is a great attrac- 
tion. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch'' s Staff of Learned Olerhs.) 

Sir James Eennell Eodd offers the world, in a handsome 
volume entitled Social and Diplomatic Memories, 188d~189S 
(Arnold), a first instalment of what he pleasantly calls “the 
many experiences of a crowded and interesting life ” ; and 
let me say at once that he is hereby authorised to get his 
next volume ready as soon as may be. He has made excel- 
lent use of his opportunities. And what opportunities he 
has enjoyed ! He was at Jowett’s Balliol in the ’seventies, 
joined the Berlin Embassy in 1884 under Lord Ampthill 
(Odo Eussell), and was subsequently transferred in turn 
to Athens, Eome, Paris and Zanzibar. That is as far as 
the present volume takes us ; in the next we hope to read 
of his experiences in Egypt under Cromer, at Stockholm, 
and as our Ambassador at Eome during the War. But a 
mere catalogue of the positions he has occupied gives no 
hint of the charm of his book. The author has known 
almost everyone who was worth knowing, and has some- 
thing illuminating to say about them all. He can recall the 
figure of Thackeray, who was his cousin ; he met Gladstone 
and Lowell, Browning and Tennyson, Ouida and Ehoda 
Broughton ; he was intimate wnth Whistler and Burne- 
Jones; he had the crowning fortune to be one of those 
who came under the spell of “ that radiant little being . . . 
who was known as Laura Tennant, and who for one short 
happy year became Laura Lyttelton.” It is not easy to 
see how he is going to get material of equal interest for his 
next volume; but he has got out of so many tight places 
that I have every confidence in him. He is something of 


a believer, by the way, in the Old Diplomacy. So am I — 
after reading this book. 

Mrs. Allen Harker has displayed a delightful and well- 
justified audacity in providing The lieally 'Romantic Aye 
(Murray) with a hero of four months old and a heroine of 
over forty. Mellory Upton, a sensitive little gentlewoman 
who has outstripped her youth without encountering any 
love-affairs of her own, has never lacked tenderness, enough 
and to spare, for the idylls of others. So when her favouiite 
munition-girl dies soon after the loss of her Australian 
husband, Mellory adopts their baby and instals him, after 
a highly embarrassing home-coming, among the aristocratic 
tranquillities of “ Thatches.” So dramatically does Joe, the 
baby, dominate the first half of the book that I was almost 
tempted to believe that the “really romantic age” was his. 
But romance, after all, is in the mind that responds to ad- 
ventures rather than in the limbs that enact them, and 
Mellory, at once generous and receptive, has really a far 
more vivid career than the excusably self-centred baby or 
his less excusably self-centred critics, her admonitory rela- 
tions. The letters of these last are excellent comedy ; and 
so are the intrigues of Mrs, Boase, the bland adventuress 
whose departure from “ Thatches ” is so difficult for her 
sympathetic hostess to compass. How it is compassed, 
and how Mellory attains a first-hand knowledge of the 
romance she has so long enjoyed vicariously, is the appro- 
priate crown of a wanning and original book. 

Babbitt (Cape) is, I say it confidently, a work of genius. 
Mi\ Sinclair Lewis contrives to put his mordant criticism 
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of Zenith, a second-rate Aiiieiican town, into the mouths of 
its admirers. He indulges in no such biassed soliloquies 
as delight our Mr. H. G. Wells. The method is amazingly 
sulitle and skilful, and the portraiture superb. We get to 
know, through and through, this middle- age.d reahestate- 
agent. Babbitt, booster, pitiful snob, occasional grafter, 
wonderfully lo\al friend and fundamentally honest fellow. 
AYo see him giving himself away in his bath, his sleeping 
porch, his parlour, his new car, his noisy club ; ^ve follow 
him in his quest after whisky and other prohibited delights, 
or escaping to the woods and the simple life with his friend 
Paul, or talking business cant with a leaven of sincerity 
at the annual conference of the estate-agents or at the 
Boosters’ Club. And then again we see him torn by the 
horrible doubt as to whether it ’s all worth while. Mr. 
Lewis’s burlesque of the extravagances of American adver- 
tising and the welter of correspondence classes for the 
credulous- ambitious are extraordinarily likely — and sharp- 
edged. But these are garnishings. The feast is his aston- 
ishing skill and his economy of means in conveying his 
atmosphere and sum- 
moning the real man. 

Babbitt, his family and 
his fellow-boosters, be- 
fore the enchanted 
reader. Thoughtfully 
the publisher provides 
a glossary, from which 
you may learn the Eng- 
lish for a bat, a bean, a 
bone and a buck ; a hick, 
a hootch and a hunch ; a 
tightwad, a tinhorn and 
a tux— and much beside. 

I have always imag- 
ined that it was meant 
unkindly when re- 
viewers said of a book 
that the “young per- 
son” might read it with 
no diminution of those 
qualities which we are 
supposed to wish to pre- 
serve in her. Now I want 
to say it of Miss Joyce Cobb’s pleasant pretty first novel, J ane 
and Herself /Duckworth), with intent to praise. That she 
has chosen for her weaving, from the threads that life has so 
far put into her hand, nothing lurid or unpleasing, promises 
well for her future if later on she can choose as wisely but 
fashion them into a stronger web. It is a simple, too simple, 
perhaps, little tale of a charming girl named /a7ze, and how she 
laid innocent siege to the heart of an older man, incidentally 
disappointing the tenderest hopes of her friend, Christzne, 
and found, after all, that she wanted a very different love 
and life from what Giles Leedham had to ofer her. Being 
a young woman of some character and very fortunate, she 
was able to break off her engagement in time, and find her 
own happiness wi£h the right man ; and that Christine and 
Leedham were left more or less broken by her transit 
through their lives soon ceased to bother her — and very 
naturally, for she was young and happy. I am not sure 
that Miss Cobb was really quite ready to make her curtsey 
to the public, but, though it is a little hesitating, it is 
quite a pretty one. 

Sir Herbert Bussell, in With the Prince in The Hast 
(Methuen), is too busy cataloguing the fire-works and the 
acclamations to have much left of either space or attention 


even 


to give to the human side of that most successful tour in 
India and Japan from which the Prince of Wales recently 
returned. The “ wonclerous ” spectacles (“ wonderous ” is 
a favourite word of the writer), the cities that “reared an 
imposing appearance,*’ the parades, inspections and cere- 
monial performances were undoubtedly quite thrilling to 
witness, but become just a thought monotonous in the 
recital, particularly as Sir Herbert has concentrated the 
beams of his limelight on the central figure to such an 
extent that the other characters are not even shadows in 
the background. No doubt it is true, as the writer re- 
peatedly emphasises, that the East does not readily try to 
be on familiar terms with the “great, great oiies,” and so 
the constantly recurring “incidents” of Colonial tours did 
not often arise j but none the less one feels that if His 
Boyal Highness were himself telling the story-—which cer- 
tainly, were it possible, one would very much prefer— there 
would be a good deal about the doings, for instance, of 
those friends and comrades who relieved the tedium that 
Princes may feel. But I suppose that an official 

chronicle must chron- 
icle officially, and a 
more intimate story 
might have run to 
unwieldy lengths. It 
seems a pity, all the 
same, that so brilliant 
an expedition should 
have so stilted a mem- 
orial. 


“The Duchy,” says 
Grandfer Bennell in 
Bed Heritage (Allan), 
“well, she’s the Duchy, 
and no more about it. 
There’s no manner o’ 
use in trying to teach 
a foreigner what she 
means to the Cornish 
born.” I commend Mr. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 
for putting these words 
of wisdom into the 
mouth of Grandfer, and 





House Agent {to House-hunter). “You„ think it more than eight minutes 
PROM the Station? Not at all, I assure you. Why, our Mb. Sprint- 
well HERE, who acts AS DEMONSTRATOR, CAN DO IT EASILY IN SEVEN 
MINUTES FORTY-THREE SECONDS.” 


there, so far as this story is concerned, my praise ends ; for 
I do not care for its theme (hereditary alcoholism), its set- 
ting, which is insufficiently observed, or its style, which 
savours of affectation. If a man takes snuff, let him take 
it, and not “ hold communion with ” his snuff-box. In spite 
of frequent references to Lyonesse and a valiant attempt to 
produce a Cornish atmosphere, I could never persuade my- 
self that Mr. Sutcliffe has any real knowledge of the 
Duchy. My faith in him, however, is too deeply rooted 
to be anything more than slightly disturbed, and, after all, 
he is by no means the first novelist to make an unsuccessful 
invasion of Cornwall. 

His Reward. 

“Mr. Hall Caine, son of the novelist, has been adopted Labour 
candidate for reading .” — Liverpool Paper. 

It does not say what books, but presumably his papa’s. 

“ With Page the scheme originated to have a company of distin- 
guished Americans, including Mt. Taft, visit England to explain to 
the public what the United States was doing in the war.” 

Canadian Paper. 

The title accorded to the ex-President may seem a trifle 
unconventional, but should be regarded as a tribute to his 
size and eminence. 
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exhibition of the G.P.O. Arts Society, always been held by the First Families 
CHARIVARI A. This must be the first time the official of Boston, Mass. 

Theee are fourteen hundred Oandi- view of a telephone subscriber has b^en 
dates standing for Parliament this depicted. The London General Omnibus Corn- 

Election. And if we are not very care- pany claims to have perfected a device 

ful some of them will get in. The Kitchens of the Fellows’ tea- by means of which buses can stop 

pavilion at the Zoo are being enlarged, without a jerk. Some uncertainty pi*e- 
Signor D’Annunzio has dubbed Sig- In this connection it is desirable to vails as to whether the device is to be 
nor Mussolini ** The Greyhound of repeat that, as the Fellows are fed by fitted to the bus or to the passengers. 
Hades.” Among aspirants to the poet- their own attendants, visitors are re- 

patriot’s favour it is considered some- quested not to oiler them buns or nuts. A scientist computes that to enume- 
thing even to be called a “ Whippet of rate the electrons passing every second 

Purgatory.” ... The. Prohibition Press reports the through a sixteen-candle-power electric- 


The London General Omnibus Com- 
pany claims to have perfected a device 


A scientist computes that to enume- 
rate the electrons passing every second 


mgatory.” ... ... The. Prohibition Press reports the through a sixteen-candle-power electric- 

presence of over a hundred ships laden lamp would take two million five hun- 
The number of moderately cheap with whisky just outside the three- dred thousand people, counting con- 


motor-cars on exhibition at the 
Motor Show seems to suggest 
that the year 1923 is going to 
be a bad one for pedestrians. 

* sis 

We are asked to point out 
that on November 9th it was 
only at the last moment that 
the Lord Mayor’s coachman 
decided to take the Lord 
Mayor with him. 

Another contemporary sup- 
ports the statement that Colum- 
bus did not discover America. 
Can it be that America was 
never discovered, and the whole 
thing is a hoax ? 

The Eev. John Moore, of 
Brooklyn, advises women not to 
marry a man who has no sense 
of humour. But surely the 
mere fact that a man wants to 
get married in these hard times 
is ample evidence that he has 
some humour concealed about 
him. .|. ... 

The Standard Oil Company 
of America has just declared a 
dividend of two hundred per 
cent. This trade slump is just 
terrible. 

Warm sunshine in the West 


tinuously at the rate of two a 
second, twenty ^thousand 

attention "'of' C^^ 

III I .Oncers to Uie necessi^ 

legist, in order to minimise the 
' danger of destroying immature 

(i I I |i ^ medical opinion is that 

/I / lim mm since the wm' we are slower in 

^ ill 1 and thought. It is cer- 

Seamy Side of Chiropody. 

% “The Aman Sabha has undertaken 

^ j\ appoint men in villages where 

peasants anticipate that their corns 
j would be cub by thieves or ruffians.” 

W ^ Ijr 1 1|| i!^i| |tr 1 ' j'' ' Our Hodest Journalists. 

I 4=^/ n jf crude conception were 

The Phemher {Lord Cuhzon). “Now that mv recent brought forward in the name of Brit- 
so-OALLED FOREMAN CAN NO LONGER OBTRUDE UPON MY ish Statesmanship, WG would engage 
LABOURS, I SHALL BE FREE TO ADJUST THE LEAKAGE IN to deal with it at once, whether as a 






fi 
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MY OWN WAY AND TO MY OWN SATISFACTION.” 


political or commercial proposition, 
and to demolish it so completely in 


of England and a blizzard in Manches- mile limit off the coast of New Jersey. ^ single article that nothing would ever be 
ter have been reported on the same Residents who open their windows beard of it again .” — Sunday Paim\ 
day. These must be The Last Throes when the wind is off the sea are regarded .. The effigy of Pasteur on a blue 50 

of Summer, .v ;|, with suspicion. ... centime postage stamp has been approved of 


UO xiic uabu aiuuus wiicxi uuu wmu is uu one sea are regarueu “ The effigy of Pasteur affixed on a blue 60 
of Summer, .v ^ ;|, with suspicion. ... centime postage stamp has been approved of 

. by the Cabinet .” — Daily Pai^cr, 

The Soviet Government has decided Three Powers have promised to sup- We hope it will help the postman 
to publish nineteen volumes written by port Bulgaria’s claim to access to the through his daily difference with the 
Lenin. What a country ! sea. They may take her to the water, house-dog. 

but they can’t make her wash when ^ * ... . 

Burglars have entered a house at she gets there. ... ... jemlleton : 

Godstone, Surrey, by smearing goose- her ownroom, sitting looking 

berry ]am on paper, placing it on the At a meeting of the Zoological Society, Evening Paver. 

window, and smashing the glass. At Dr. Elliot 8mith exhibited photo- •pmTY' n motyiirmp «Mrv_ 
last a use has been found for gooseberry graphs and a cast of a fossil tooth, foam-capped wives broke right 

jam. , 1 , which, some scientists contend, proves on board, heeling the yacht over, down, till 

America to have been the home of the she could see nothing but the shrieking wind 


We read that a picture entitled “ Less oldest type of the human race. It will the thunder of the sea.” 
than the Dust ” has won a prize at the be remembered that this belief has The modern heroine has wonderful eyes 
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MARRIED VOTERS. 

The Man to His Wife. 

“ One flesh, one vote, and that vote mine*” 

So said I once on entering wedlock, 

For fear onr union might decline, 

Through party difference, to a deadlock ; 

But you’ve exposed, these many days, 

The error of my anti- suffrage ways. 

And now with you the issue lies 
Of this high drama set before us, 

Whose end, which no man may surmise, 

Turns largely on the ladies* chorus ; 

We have in you and your great sex 
The unknown quantity, the beauteous a% 

I am not of the curious kind ; 

Throughout our long domestic history 
The motions of your female mind 
I have accepted as a mystery; 

Nor do I now inquire, you’ll note, 

How you intend, dear Sphinx, to use your vote. 

I bring no pressure on your choice, 

To make you see as I, a man, see ; 

Tinmen aced you may give your voice 
To any Candidate you fancy ; 

Be he a Bolshie, I shall still 
Continue to discharge your milliner’s bill. 

Your principles, and yours alone, 

Shall be your guide; I ask not whether 
You choose him for his moral tone 
Or for his taste in patent leather; 

Please do exactly what you wish ; 

I blindly trust a woman’s intuish. 0. S. 

UNCLE JOSEPH ASSISTS AT A COUP D’ETAT. 

Via Innominata, Borgo Sant' Ignoto, 
November dih, 1922. 

My deae Angela, — You are my favourite niece and have 
always — I recognise the fact with gratitude — prided your- 
self on condoning the years and sympathising with the 
whims of the“ oldest and most eccentric of your uncles. 
Therefore it is only natural that, when I have anything 
momentous to communicate from this Italian seclusion of 
mine, you should be its auditor. And to-day I address you 
in a novel role — as ihe modest eye-witness of very great 
doings indeed. 

You know' I always thought I should like to assist at a 
cou}^ d'itat. Not, of course, as one of the principal actors, 
or even as a conspicuous subordinate, but as an onlooker. 

I “Assist” in its religious sense; like a prudent devotee 
behind a large pillar, who can see all the candles and smell 
all the incense and slip quietly away— if he or she thinks 
fit — before the sermon -or the collection. This, thanks to 
the Italian genius for politics, I have at last been enabled 
to achieve; and if I did not send you my impressions in the 
first flush of gratified desire it was only that I might give 
tliem time to settle down into that poetic residuum so aptly 
labelled (by Wordsworth, I think, but you will be sure to 
know) “ emotion recollected in tranquillity.” 

I am fully convinced that the final plans for the estab- 
lishment of the Mussolini Ministry were matured in my 
favourite trattoria at the end of this inconspicuous street. 
There may have been other inns in Italy — I don’t say there 
were not — where groups of sable-shirted youths in attitudes 
of romantic defiance have foregathered during the last few 
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weeks, hanging up their rifles and black fezes among the 
harmless hats and cloaks of the normal customers before 
settling like locusts round all the available tables. But 
nowhere, I am sure, outside this particular inn was such 
heroic resolution evinced over the toothpicks and vino nero 
on the eve of the crisis. 

Not that I understood much of the conversation. My 
slight knowledge of our local dialect and my total ignorance 
of what is happening in the daily papers — one of the foibles 
you used to twit me with in England, my dear Angela — led 
me more or less astray as to details. There was, in particular, 
a lady of the name of Stephanie — mentioned so frequently 
and with so much ardour that I took her to be a kind of 
Charlotte Corday of anti-Bolshevism — whom I redis- 
covered, two days after the Eevolution, as Di Stefani, the 
indubitably masculine Minister of Finance of the Mussolini 
Cabinet. 

That I found Stephanie out after all was owing to 
the posters — those delightful manifestos of party feeling 
printed in all the colours of the rainbow and posted on all 
the pillars with which the Middle Ages have so thoughtfully 
adorned the streets of Borgo Sant’ Ignoto. From these 
manifestos I subsequently gathered — what might other- 
wise have escaped not only my notice but the notice of half 
the town — that we had been captured by the Fascisii ; one 
silent machine-gun and three highly-audible brass bands 
being — if I may believe the evidence of my own eyes and 
ears — the final arguments of our submission. 

Since tlie Eevolution nothing out of the way has hap- 
pened. We had octopus for dinner at the trattoria last 
Friday — octopus in white wine. You, my dear Angela, who 
take your foreign meals in the spirit of the motto on Ben 
Jonson’s bookplate, '^Tamqnam exploratory" would have 
found it excellent — particularly the feelers. 

Ever, my dear Niece, your devoted Uncle Joseph. 

A USEFUL PRESENT. 

[According to a contemporary, a well-known pugilist lias poetry 
read aloud to him when training for his boxing contests.] 

Phyllis, dear heart, upon the sole occasion 
I brought my off'ering of verse to you, 

You showed a spirit of polite evasion 
To all my pleas that you would glance them through ; 
Odes to your hair and sonnets to your eyebrows 
Found you in unresponsive mood and chill, 

Nor could one product of your faithful scribe rouse 
In you an answering thrill. 

But now, I think, your mood may grow more gracious, 
Now you have heard how verses have a way 
Of helping pugilists to wax pugnacious - 
And gather fitness for the coming fray ; 

Though still they seem too tedious for your reading. 

My gift of songs may prove of some avail 
If I recite them in the days preceding , - 

A frenzied bargain sale. 

A correspondent has sent us an Irish postal notice which 
goes well with the Scottish postal notice quoted here the 
other week. He got it from a box outside the old General 
Post Office, Dublin : “ This Box is intended for Letters 
TOO late foe the next despatch.” 

“Sir, — The poem ending : ‘With sombre sea-green gaze inscrut- 
able,’ asked for by ‘A Lover of Oats,’ is a sonnet by Graham R. 
Thomson, and is, I think, to be found in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Anthology, 
‘The Friendly Tom,’ ” — Letter in Weeldy Paper. 

“E. V, L.,” we regret to say, disclaims in a most unfeline 
manner all knowledge of this sympathetic 'title. 




ALAS! POOE BONAR. 

LFOTTlf? Birkenhead (P/wenoZop-wO- ‘‘WE HAVE HERE A SAD CASE OF ARRESTED INTEL- 
TRANODILLTTy^-r?pSS?Jr- PUGNACITY LOW; INVECTIVE POOR; CRAVING FOR 

OF LOCATTtv^at?^^^^^^®; ^^B'BERANCE NIL- AND WHERE I SHOULD EXPECT A BUMP 
OALITY, OE WHEEEABODTS, I FIND A DEPLOEABLE DEPEESSION/’ 
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Candidate. “I say, Rbctoe, I do wish you’d talk to your wife. I hear she’s one of the doubtful women, 
[Election Agents divide Electors into “O.K.,” “Bead” and “Doubtful. ] 


WHY I SHALL WIN. 

{B%j OUT Special Candidate.) 

Democracy is a big thing. While I 
walk round my constituency (to be) and 
reflect that all these men and women 
I see about me (except such women as 
have failed to reach the age of thirty 
and so may be regarded as half-witted) 
are earnestly addressing their minds to 
the problems of Empire, I sometimes 
halt in the street and, raising my hat, 
utter a silent cheer for the principle of 
Democracy. 

Sometimes I halt before a hoarding 
and regard with ill-concealed satisfac- 
tion my handsome countenance on a 
poster. An old photograpli, taken ten 
years ago at Hastings, yet my agent 
tells me it is a perfect likeness. “ Had- 
dock FOR Hotkey, ’’ says the poster, 
“ AND Better Beer fob All.” 

Next door is a likeness of the egregious 
Jelly — a gross and stupid-looking man 
in the flesh ; but this photograph makes 
him look ten years younger. Absurd. 
“ Up with Jelly,” is the unscrupulous 
legend, “and Down with the Price 
OF Beer.” 

The issue before the electorate is 
clear. Jelly stands for Peace, Eetrench- 
ment and Peform at home, for a sane 
Eoreign Policy, for the Preservation of 
our Empire, for the League of Nations, 
for Industrial Peace, for a Eeduction of 


Taxation and for the Encouragement 
of Agriculture. 

I stand for Peace, Eetrenchment and 
Reform at home, for a sane Eoreign 
Policy, for the Preservation ^ of our 
Empire, for the League of Nations, for 
Industrial Peace, for a Reduction of 
Taxation, and for the Encouragement 
of Agriculture. 

But I have more than that up my 
sleeve. And Jelly has made a false step. 
This is an agricultural constituency, 
but it contains two or three consider- 
able small towns. At his very first 
meeting, at the end of a stirring perora- 
tion, in which mountains, valleys, cloudy 
skies, rosy dawns, ships coming safe to 
the end of tunnels, and trains winning 
home to harbours were inextricably 
entangled, a man of rustic aspect and 
indistinct speech rose at the back of 
the hall and inquired : “ What wull ’ee 
do consarnin* this ’ere Soomer Time ? ” 
Jelly, who is simple to the verge of 
honesty and had imperfectly heard the 
question, replied with some asperity: — 
“ I should act in that matter, as in 
all others, as Yvas just and right.’’ - 
This answer, naturally, was thought 
to smack of insincerity. 

The same question is constantly put 
to me, but I invariably reply : — ^ 

“ I should abolish Summer Time in 
the country districts, but retain it in 
thT^owns.” 


This answer has given general satis- 
faction and- turned many votes. But 
that kind of blunt, down-right com- 
mon-sense is my principal weapon. All 
Britishers love it. I am standing as a 
Constitutional Common-Sense Candi- 
date, and I have the support of the 
Mothers’ Union, the R.S.P.C.A., the 
Anti-Confiscation League and the Amal- 
gamated Society of Artists’ Models. 
The excitement is intense. The people 
of this part of the country seem to 
have a genuine flair for politics. 
They are weighing carefully the merits 
of our respective programmes, but 
Common-Sense, I find, carries- them 
away at last. Only yesterday I ad- 
dressed a meeting in the village school 
at Monckfcon Sicca. In the front row 
sat the Vicar’s wife and a friend, the 
schoolmaster and his wife, and a small 
boy ; in one of the back rows sat an 
aged labourer, stone-deaf. No one sat 
on the others. But at' the far end of 
the hall sat a number of youths with 
their backs to the platform roasting 
' chestnuts at the stove. 

“ What we want in Eoreign Politics,” 
I said, “is more common-sense, more 
frankness and more sense of humour. 
If America refuses to admit ships 
carrying liquor into their ports, we 
should refuse to admit ships not carry- 
ing liquor into ours. If we feel that 
France is behaving like a toad, we 
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should say so, adding however that she 
is quite a nice toad. If you return me 
to Parliament and we have a differ- 
ence with Turkey on a matter of right 
and wrong, I shall not be swayed in 
their favour by the argument that we 
have many Moslems in our Empire. 
No — a thousand times no!” Three 
chestnuts went pop in quick succession. 
“No, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should 
act on the principle that right is right, 
and if some Mussulman in Calcutta 
doesn't like it he can do the other 
thing.” 

How the boys cheered! Jelly had 
spoken there the previous night, and 
caused intense dissatisfaction with his 
programme by referring to the place 
throughout his speech as Monckton 
Parva, which is quite a different village. 
My agent tells me I Ve nobbled the 
whole place. 

Thus do truth and justice triumph 
in our land. 

There has been a great deal of clever 
wit on both sides. “Wobbly as a 
Jelly ” is one of our slogans, and we 
have a telling poster of a jelly, quiver- 
ing and flabby, outside every polling- 
booth. True, the other side have issued 
another poster depicting a very de- 
jected haddock with its tail in its 
mouth ; but to this we retorted, simply 
but effectively, with a picture of a 
shapeless jelly-fish. 

And of course, between you and me, 
Jelly’s private life is not all that it 
should be. In the last few days some 
really alarming rumours have got about. 
“No personalities,” we agreed at the 
beginning of the campaign, but the 
British elector expects to have a man 
of character to represent him, and, once 
suspicion goes abroad about a. Candi- 
date, his rival, with the best will in the 
world, can do little to suppress it. 

I have done my best. Many years 
ago it seems, after a visit to America, 
Jelly wrote an article in The Indepen- 
dent Thinker on the Mormon com- 
munity at Salt Lake City, in w’'hich he 
said, “ Wiiatever we may think of their 
moral code, there is no doubt that the 
Mormons are an honest, industrious 
and well-organised community. There 
are no sluggards and no poor, etc., etc.” 
Reading between the lines, no fair- 
minded man could avoid the conclusion 
that Jelly is at heart a polygamist or, at 
any rate, is not sound about bigamy. 

Well, I told my agent quite clearly 
that no use whatever must be made of 
this material. “No personalities,” I 
said. “ We 're going to win this fight 
on our merits.'” 1 have done more. I 
have lost no opportunity of contradict- 
ing publicly the censorious reports 
which have somehow leaked abroad. 
At the Town Hall, at the very opening 



Voter (to Canvasser). “Ake you for the working man ?’' 
Canvasser (catitiously). “I — I’m certainly not against mar.’* 
Voter. “Well, Z am. 3Me ’usband ’s one of ’em.” 


of my speech, with real earnestness I 
said, “Before I proceed to outline the 
policy to which I subscribe, there is a 
rather painful matter to which I feel it 
my duty to refer, if only in order to 
dismiss it absolutely from your minds. 
I speak of the scandalous attacks which 
are being made on the persona! char- 
acter of my friend and rival, Mr. Jelly. 
Let me say at once that I will have 
nothing to do with them. I ivill not 
he a party to them. I do npt believe 
for a moment that the charges are true 
— nay, I know that they are not true — 
and, if they were true a thousand times 
over, I would rather find myself at the 
bottom of the poll than be returned to 
Parliament over the^ ruins of another 
man's character.” (Cheers.) 

I have used these words a/t?' every 
meeting for a week, and my generous 
attitude has been applauded by every- 
one. 


Except, curiously enough, by Jelly. 
This morning I received a curt note : — 

“ Mr. Jelly would be glad if Mr. Had- 
dock would discontinue his testimonials 
of character, which are distasteful.” 

Such is human gratitude. No matter ; 
I have done my duty. And if people 
still persist in believing that Jelly has 
two or more wives — well, it is not my 
fault. 

In any case I am convinced that 
Hotley will speak with no uncertain 
voice for Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform at home, for a sane Eoreign 
Policy, for the Preservation of our 
Empire, for the League of Nations, 
etc., etc. 

Q. What is the difference between 
Coalition and Co-operation ? 

A. One is a sick family and the other 
is a facsimile. 
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So all day long the stout electors polled 
Amongst the numerous constituencies, 

But not as erstwhile, when the King let cry . 

A joust, and Liberals at Tories flung 
Charge after level charge beneath the noon, 

And caught their countercharges. 

For to-day 

In that dense fog that shadowed all the land ' 

By reason of old waste and thriftlessness 
A fashion of a phantom carne to be, 

A vision of a fire called i^nti-waste, 

Till all noen followed after Anti- waste 
And heeded not the punier party cries ; 

As when an old man, bald and with a beard, 

His hat blown of along a wandering wind, 

Cries “ Halloa 1 Halloa ! Halloa I ” and pursues, 

And hears, yet scarcely hears, so stiff the chase, 

The moon-wit hoots of unregenerate boys — 

So all men followed after Anti-waste, 

And all men plumped for Anti-waste alone, 

Saying “ We needs must have it or we die.” 

But some cried, “ Surely the old names are dead ; ’’ 

And some, Look yonder where the Bed Knight reins, 
Scheming to hurl his levies like a wave 
On this our many-towered Capital 
Knitted with golden chains by Magog’s hand. 

What boots it that we fight amongst ourselves ? 

We do but tilt with shadows in the mist ; 

Far better to unite against the foe 

In every siege that may be perilous 

Than burst the would-be soldered votes in twain.” 

And in the street a minstrel sang this song, 

An old old stave, by memory handed down, 

While still the voters crowded to the poll : — 

Ay Love, if Love Avere Love, not mixed with Hate, 

Ay Love, if Love on Love were only buoyed, 

Ay Love, if Doubt, if Fear might only wait ; 

What will they do'*about the Unemployed? 

Ay Love, if Love were more than song of birds, 

Ay Love, if Love were made of more than foam, 

Ay Love, if- Love were Love, not merely Words ; 

When will ex-Service Men receive a Home ? * 

Till someone shied a turnip at his head, 

And he passed, singing. ' But the- polls went on. 

Then David placed himself upon a barge 

In the wide Ship Canal at Manchester 

And bade one tell him how the jousting fared 

With Asquith, how with Bonae, and how with them 

Still loyal to the loyal in himself. • 

And as he sat there passed on him a mood 
Of fancy and prophetic mournfulness, 

Such as of old had made the Tory Knights 
Gape, when he spurred against them, and declare 
“ What is he ? I do not mean the face alone,' 

The grace and versatility of the man ; 

Surely he speaks to us with fairy tongues.” 

(Nay, some did hold that David might not speak, 

But that he passed into a fairyland). 

So now he spake, half rising in the barge. 

To those three Knights who were his secretaries ; — 

The Coalition changes, giving place 
To party Caves and Heaven alone knows what, 

* This is the kind of song that for some reason or other they always 
used to sing at Camelot. There was no snap about them. 


Lest one good coupon should corrupt the world. 

We have fallen, we have fallen. Long ago, 

In spirit at least, methinks, the Younger Knights 
Broke ofl and held with Carson and his peers, 

And I was lifted up in heart, and thought 
That most of them would follow wandering fires, 

And chode them, jesting, ‘Wild and of the woods, 

What would ye ? Surely ye were wood enow. 

Die, then! ’ ^ , 

“ But they, ‘ Then dying, we die hard. 

And so they filled the world with poisoned tongues, 
Intriguing with my followers till they left 
Not even Curzon loyal nor Ameby true. 

Then came the Battle of the Carlton Club 
And all that breaking of the Cabinet 
That drave me forth into the wilderness 
To fight with ghosts and were- wolves of the dark, 

While one brought word to him, mine ancient friend, 
My Bonae whom men termed my hon ami : 

‘ Eise, follow 1 thou art sent for by the King.’ 

But still I have my sword ex-Coliber, 

Studded with topaz lights and jacinth work, 

Bx-Coliber, that some call National, 

The same, yet not in all respects the same. 

Seven times I thought to cast it in this fiood, 

And seven times thought better and refrained, 

And cast the scabbard, but the blade withheld. 

For surely there is work for me to do^ 

In this new Parliament, whate’er betide. 

To smite the heathen and to tilt again, 

And somewhat help, mayhap, the weaker cause 
Eemoulding hazardous majorities.*’ 

Thereat the Secretaries wept aloud 

Till all the barge heaved on the shadowy tide, 

And the newsboy came bringing the late Ne^vs, 

Evoe. 

-THE FIFTEENTH OF NOVBMBEE. 

(All Anticipation.) 

I. 

Jones hung up his coat and hat in the hall and sank into 
an easy-cbair by the fire. He experienced that pleasant feel- 
ing of elation which springs from the consciousness of duty* 
well done. He had voted for the Prudential Candidate. 
The party was pledged to establish an era of prosperity and 
tranquillity, of justice and liberty, throughout the land. If 
everyone had acted as he had, every Member of the new | 
Parliament would be a Prudential, and all would be well. He 
felt that he at least had done his bit. 

II. 

Smith hung up his coat and hat in the hall and sank into 
an easy-chair by the fire. He experienced that pleasant feel- 
ing of elation which springs from the consciousness of duty 
well done. He had voted for the National Provincial Can- 
didate. The party was pledged to establish an era of pros- 
perity and tranquillity, of justice and liberty, throughout 
the land. If everyone had acted as he had, every Member 
of the new Parliament would be a National Provincial, and 
all would be well.' ' He felt that he at least had done his bit. 

III. 

Brown hung up his coat and hat in the hall and sank into 
an easy-chair by the fire. He experienced that pleasant feel- 
ing of elation which springs from the consciousness of duty 
well done. He had not voted. If everyone had acted as he 
had, there would be no Members of Parliament whatever, 
and all would be well. He felt that he at least had done 
his bit. 
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THE REFUSALS OF MARGARET. 

The Third Eefusal. 

Scene: Margaret is sitting over coffee 
at a dinner-table, which is suio])osed 
to be on the balcony of the Gastello 
del Gesari, with Eustace, a very ex- 
quisite youth of tive^ity -three, 

Eustace (exalted), Margaret, this is 
the happiest evening of my life ! 

Margaret (severely). Now, Eustace, 
count up to twenty and say something 
sensible. 

E. Look at those shadows on the 
Palatine and the light on the Alban 

mountains, and, to crown everything 

M. (hastily). The best fried sole I 
have tasted for twelve months. 

E. (not to be turned aside). To crown 
everything, Margaret, you dining ' 
with me here alone and, I must 
say,, wearing a very beautiful 
frock. 

M. (evasively). One must dine 
somewhere. 

E, But not necessarily in a 
balcony upon the Capitol and 
with someone you met only a 
few weeks ago. 

M. But, Eustace, you ’re my 
cousin. 

E. Of the third degree. But 
that’s not why we’re dining 
here. At least I hope not. 
There’s only one thing rather 
worries me ; you ’re afraid that 
I ’m going to propose to you. 

M. Well, aren’t you? 

Em Of course. It ’s the only 
possible thing. Will you marry 
me, Margaret? 

Jlf. No, Eustace. 

E, Then that’s settled. Now 
we can talk. It ’s a great relief 
to get it out of the way. It 
cast a sort of cloud. By the 
way, how did you know I was going to 
propose ? 

M. We always know. 

E. And why did it bother you ? 

M, It’s hateful having to refuse 
people. 

E. 1 ’m afraid, Margaret, that you ’ll 
have to do a great deal of that sort of 
thing. 

M. Then I hope that they ’ll all take 
it as well as you do. 

E. How else should I take it ? I 
knew it was hopeless. But it had to 
be done. This wdll be a great comfort 
to me in the future. When I see your 
engagement in The Morning Post I 
shall be able to say to myself, “ At any 
rate, old man, you had a shot.” 

M. And suppose I had said Yes ” ? 
I ’m not teasing, Eustace. I just want 
to know. You’i’e not a bit unhappy 
about it really, or I wouldn’t ask. 

E, Unhappy ? On a night like this ? 


With all Eome down there and you 
talking to me intimately here like a 
1mm an being — how could I be unhappy ? 

2\L Well, I have refused you, you 
know. 

E. Don’t let that worry you, Mar- 
garet. I couldn’t possibly be happier 
than I am to-night, 

M. Not if I had accepted you ? 

E. I wonder. Suppose you had, 
Margaret. Let ’s imagine ourselves en- 
gaged. Horrid word, “ engaged.” ^ We 
shouldn’t be talking here in this delight- 
ful way. We should be feeling just a 
little — solemn. I should be frightfully 
proud and pleased, but I should be 
wondering bow on earth I was going 
to make a career for us both on seven 
hundred a year. You would have been 


thinking perhaps of your wedding and 
a hundred- and- one things connected 
with it. Instead of living just in this 
perfect moment we should have found 
ourselves distracted in all kinds of ways. 
And what should we have had by way 
of compensation'? I will speak for my- 
self only. I don’t think it would please 
me immensely to know that you were 
going to be mine. I ’m lamentably de- 
ficient in the sense of property. I pre- 
fer to see you as you are at this moment 
— altogether free, and to know that you 
like me just enough to be happy here. 

M. Eustace, you make me almost 
sorry that I refused you. 

E. Perhaps that is my object. 

M. How old are you, Eustace, and 
where did you get your philosophy ? 

E, My philosophy, Margaret, is sim- 
ple. I ’d write a poem about it, only, 
like most things that are worth writing 
about, it 's been written about before. 


ilf. Quotation, please. 

E. Perhaps my favourite: Brown- 
ing’s “ Last Eide Together.” 

M, But, Eustace, I hope it isn’t our 
last dinner together. 

E. I ’m going to behave just as though 
it were. That ’s the real secret of exist- 
ence, to behave as though the present 
occasion were never going to repeat 
itself. That ’s the spirit in which I ’m 
sitting here with you. I am like the 
man in Browning, riding with the woman 
he loves for the last time (perhaps), not 
thinking of her refusal but only of the 
moment that is really his, and think- 
ing it better worth while than the best 
thing that any man had ever done 
before. 

M. (tvistfiilly). Aren’t you just a little 
■ bit like Pygmalion, falling in love 
with his own art? It isn’t really 
me that is making you so happy. 
It’s an image you’ve made of 
me with the help of all the poets 
you’ve read. 

E. (protesting). No, Margaret, 
I ’m not using you as a mirror. 

M. I said Pygmalion, Eustace, 
not Narcissus. 

E, Well, anyhow, I ’m not 
thinking of myself ; I 'm thinking 
of you — how wonderful you are. 

M. Then I’m glad I’m not 
going to marry you, Eustace. 
It would be so very disappoint- 
ing — for you. What we are feel- 
in g at this moment . . . 

E, Then you are feeling it too ? 
M, My dear, I ’m not made of 
stone, even if you are a little 
like Pygmalion . I was going to 
say that what we are feeling now 
would not do at all for every 
day. I ’m normally a very ordin- 
ary, homely and impatient sort 
of person. Like most women I 
like to be thought about as you are 
thinking to-night; but I shouldn’t like 
it always. 

E. Haven’t we said pretty much the 
same thing? At any rate we both 
agree that to-night is much too good to 
last, and that nevertheless I did quite 
right to propose to you. 

M, And that I did quite right to re- 
fuse. The fact is, Eustace, you’d be 
rather a risk. Life is full of ups and" 
downs. You ’d be splendid for the ups, 
but I ’m dubious about the downs. 

E, With you, Margaret, it would be 
all ups. That ’s just the difficulty. I 
probably shouldn’t be equal to it. 

M. If you couldn’t stand it, Eustace, 
what would happen to an ordinary man? 

E. Are you going to marry an ordi- 
nary man? 

M. Yes. They’re the best when it 
comes to getting married. 

E, Perhaps you’re right. An ordi- 



“ What’s the matter with poor Peki? He does 

LOOK SAD.” 

“I’ve had to be very cross with him. He deliber- 
ately BROKE HIS FINGER-BOWL.” 
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nary man mightn’t feel the strain. He 
probably wouldn’t realise how extra- 
ordinary a thing it was to be married 
to you. But I don’t quite like the idea. 

M, You would prefer me not to marry 
at all ? 

E. [considering the matter). No, Mar- 
garet. I should honestly hate to think 
of you as an old maid. Besides, the 
thing’s impossible. You must marry, 
if only for the reason “that thereby 
beauty’s rose may never die.” 

M. Eustace, you certainly have a 
delightful way of putting things. 

B, Not mine, Margaret ; Shak- 
speare’s. That ’s the worst of living 
in the twentieth century. Life has to 
be full of quotations. 

M. And so it doesn’t worry you to 
think of me as married ? 

E. Why should it worry me? This 
is the present. The future belongs to 
itself. 

ill. Most men want the future to 
belong to them — and the past as well. 
Instead of being delighted when a 
woman likes them, they want to know 
how many people she’s liked before 
and how much. You are rather re- 
markable, Eustace. You ’ve known me 


several weeks and you haven’t hinted 
a single question about my past. 

E. I know all that really matters, 
because you are at this moment a result 
of it. 

M. That ’s very transcendental, Eus- 
tace. Still, there ’s something just a 
little disappointing in an attitude of 
pure chivalry. Women like men to be 
jealous about them. They like to make 
men curious and assertive. A touch 
of the proprietor is rather agreeable 
now and then. 

E. It will have to be a pretty light 
touch with you, Margaret. I may be 
— er — transcendental, but, having been 
refused myself, I’m just sufficiently 
human to hope that the man who gets 
you will have his hands rather full — 
very full indeed, in fact. 

M. I can safely promise you that, 
Eustace, if it ’s any consolation. 

E. Keep the consolation for afcer- 
wards. I don’t need it to-night. Look ! 
The moon is on the gardens of the 
Palatine, and I have the key. I coaxed 
it out of the Syndic himself this morn- 
ing. We will pay the waiter, Margaret, 
and walk for an hour among the palaces. 
The roses will be full of dew, and the 


way of the Caesars will be black between 
edges of silver. And you, Margaret, 
shall do all the talking and talk only of 
yourself. There is only one thing that 
troubles me. 

M. What is that ? 

E. That after to-night life can only 
be one long anti-climax. But it shall 
not trouble me to-night. 

[He bechons the u'aiter. 

“WHERE OXJE WEATHER COMES PROM.“ 

Daily Paper. 

Unfortunately the address was not 
given, or we would have gladly re- 
turned it. 

“ Everyone possessing a motor-car, motor- 
cycle, push-bicycle, or, failing these, two pairs 
of legs, is asked to take part .” — Daily Payer. 

Mr. Punch regrets that under these 
conditions he will be unable to attend 
in person, but he hopes to send Toby. 

“I never could understand myself why the 
champions of total abstinence chose alcohol as 
the stuff from which we- must abstain. It is 
quite obvious that greater sin and suffering has 
been caused by errors in eating my acquaint- 
ances .” — Daily Paper. 

Even cannibals have their troubles, 
you see. 
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Specialist. “One more question beeoee you go. What do you drink?” 
Patient'. “Thank you kindly, doctor— just a spot of whisky.” 


MINISTERS WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

The heroic renunciation of office by 
the Hon. Esmond Harmsworth, M.P:, 
because the Premier foolishly declined 
to guarantee the evacuation of Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine, is very far from 
being the only tragedy brought about 
by error in judgment on the part of 
Mr. Bonar Law in the task of framing 
an Administration. 

It is an open secret that Lord Cave 
was not originally designated for the 
post of Lord Chancellor. Overtures had 
been made to Lord Haldane with the 
view of his reascending the Woolsack, 
and the negotiations seemed to be pro- 
ceeding smoothly when he delivered an 
ultimatum, insisting on the fulfilment 
of the following three conditions before 
he could accept the offer : (1) The ap- 
pointment of Professor Einstein as 
Astronomer-Koyal. (2) k guarantee 
that no legal students should be called 
to the Bar without satisfying a board 
of examiners that they were versed 
in the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
(3) The suppression of the official Par- 
liamentary Debates in the Lords for 


the first half-year of 1914. Mr. Bonar 
Law did not see his way to comply 
with this modest request, and, as Lord 
Haldane remained as adamant, was 
obliged to look elsewhere. 

The attempt to secure Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle as Home Secretary was 
equally and unnecessarily unsuccessful. 
As the eminent publicist was without 
a seat in the House of Commons, it 
was arranged that he should go to the 
Lords as Baron Baskerville. But Sir 
Arthur very properly stipulated that, if 
he undertook the responsibilities of this 
office, the Criminal Investigation' De- 
partment must be reorganised on an 
ectoplasmic basis and fairy photographs 
accepted as evidence in all cases. Mr. 
Bonar Law, with the prosaic dourness 
which unfortunately characterises him, 
refused to give the requisite pledge, 
and the prospects of establishing a 
“ Spiritual Home” Office were abruptly 
terminated. 

Another tragic blunder was the 
failure of the Premier to avail himself 
of the services of Mr. H. G. Wells as 
President of the Board of Education. 
Nothing could have been franker or 


more straightforward than Mr. Wells’s 
action in the matter. He was pppared 
to grapple whole-heartedly with the 
whole scheme of elementary, secondary 
and University education, but as an 
indispensable preliminary he insisted 
that a monument to Asoka should be 
erected in Westminster Abbey. But 
when he found to his horror that Mr. 
Bonar Law had never heard of “ the 
Buddhist Constantine,” he peremptorily 
declined to serve with or under a Premier 
of such colossal ignorance. 

Lastly there is the case of Sir John 
Leigh, Bart., the proprietor of The Fall 
Mall Gazette, who signified that his 
acceptance of the post of Secretary of 
State for War was conditional on the 
appointment of Dr. Prank Crane as 
Professor of Moral Aeronautics at the 
Staff College. With a prejudice that 
is almost incredible, Mr. Bonar Law 
would not yield an inch, and to the 
deep indignation of Lancashire, where 
Sir John Leigh is almost idolised, fell 
back on Lord Derby. 

A Case for the Axe. 

, official deceiver, presided.” 

Provincial Papei'. 
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Policeman, Ho, an’ what might we have in the bag ? ” 

* Vagabond. “To tell yer the honest truth, Matey, I don’t know. I ain’t 
LOOKED yet.” 


MUD. 

Some years ago I was introduced to 
a man who boasted that one day in 
1871 he was walking along the front 
at Southend when he saw the sea, but 
I have never heard, what really hap- 
pened to him, though he was obviously 
the kind of fellow to whom anything 
might happen. 

And now comes Mr. H. J. Monson, 
tlie scientist, who has discovered valu- 
able medicinal properties in the mud 
of Southend. It further appears that 
Madame Curie has reported favour- 
ably upon samples of the mud obtained 
there, and Mr. Monson is so fond of 
it that he takes a spoonful three times 
daily. 

I am quite sure it has medicinal 
qualities ; indeed I am so confident it 
would cure me of eating any other mud 
(and there is a good deal of it about 
just now, what with Ministers and Ex- 
Ministers) that I have great pleasure 
in giving it publicity. 

MUD! MUD! MUD! 

Keep that Schoolboy Feeling by Bating 
Southend Mud. 

Worth a Gidnea a Bucket. 

How TO Cure the Tobacco Habit, 
Gan be done with the FatienVs Knoioledge. 

SMOKE ‘SOUTHEND MUD. 

A Modicum op Southend Mud Keeps 
the Doctor Away. 

Take thrice daily as much as will 
cover a sixpence. 

Bopvw a sixpefice and start noio. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad writes : “ It is just the 
thing to take the taste of Sunday dramatic 
criticism out of one’s mouth.” 

Mr. Lovat Eraser writes : “ Miid is thicJcer 
than loater," 

HANDEL IN PALL MALL. 

{A Memory of November 9th.) 

The bands that everywhere compete 
For contributions in the street 
At times, I must admit, inspire 
My soul with homicidal ire ; 

But when, to-day, after a spate 
Of melodies all up-to-date, 

Vivacious, gushing, sickly-sweet, 

And “featuring the cornet's bleat. 
There stole upon my ravished sense, 
Harassed by raucous violence, 

And bored by all this modern argot, 
The strains of Handel’s famous 
Largo, 

I listened for the thousandth time 
To the great air, serene, sublime. 

And found the magic of the song - 
As fresh as ever and as strong. 

Nay, more, uplifted by the strain 
Out of the dull world’s drab domain, 


I grew oblivious of the cries 
That now insistently arise ; 

Deaf to the gibes of Birkenhead ; 

The raucous clamours of the Eed; 

The strident accents of the sect 
Who claim to own all intellect ,* * 

The quips of Lady Bonham Carter, 
Less solid than her sire, but smarter; 
The voice of vanity and spite. 

The voice of bounding blatherskite ; 
The tranquil notes of Bonar Law, 

The squeals of Wells and Bernard 
Shaw ; 

All, all became as good as dumb . 
And failed to reach my tympanum ; 
While even Mr. Seymour Hicks, 

The Sisters Talmadge, Sisters Trix, 


And all the plays and all the books 
In praise of scamps and vamps and 
crooks 

Faded and vanished from my view, 
Thanks to the air Ombra mai fil ! 
’Twas but a glimpse of calm divine, 
Yet while it lasted it was mine 
To reach the paradisal zone 
Where politicians are unknown 
And films are not released or shown, 
But Handel teaches mortal ears 
The immortal music of the spheres. 

Notice in shop window : — 

“ There is only one Australian Field boot. 
We have it.” 

We do hope the other will turn up soon. 
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Father {who has been reading the political news). “It seems as ie we are 
Daughter. “ 0?, Daddt, how lovely 1 ” 


GOINO TO HAVE AT LEAST EOUB PABTIES IN THE HOUSE.” 


THE VOTE: A WAY OUT. 

Ada has got a vote. And when I tell 
you that Ada is my wife, and that she 
has never had a vote before, you will 
realise that we have recently been pass- 
ing through a period of great excitement 
and tension. All her other interests, 
even golf, have gone by the boat’d. j 

In vain I have pointed out that a 
General Election is one of those casual 
hazards of civilised existence which 
your true philosopher regards with 
stoical calm. I have even gone to the 
length of suggesting that this particular 
General Election practically amounts 
to nothing more than, ground under 
repair. It has made no difference. 
Metaphors are wasted on Ada. ' 

At first all was plain sailing. Ada 
came back from her first Election meet- 
^ing with a mind convinced, eager to vote 
*for the right man. When she told me 
about it I 'was sorry that I had missed 
the meeting myself. It seemed to have 
simplified the issue enormously. The 
whole political situation had been quite 
kindly but firmly explained to Ada, the 
butcher’s boy, seventeen assorted,child- 
ren and a police constable. Ada could 
not be expected, of course, to tell me 
word for word what was said, but she 


understood it all the time, and obviously 
there was nothing for it but to vote 
quite early for Blenkinsopp. 

She received with faintly concealed 
scorn my suggestion that it might be a 
good thing to hear another point of 
view, but finally consented to drop in 
at one of Oluttertqn’s meetings and see 
what sort of a case the fellow could 
make out' for himself. 

She returned in a subdued state of j 
mind, but handsomely ready to admit 
that she had been wrong about Bleh- 
kinsopp.’ It was naturally ridiculous 
to. expect her to be able to report Olut- 
terton’s speech verbatim, but she had 
understood it all at the time, and it was 
quite clear that, unless Mr. Clutterton 
and his friends were returned to power, 
England would rapidly sink to a posi- 
tion of wretched dependency upon— 
the exact country mentioned by Mr. 
Clutterton she had forgotten, but some- 
where like Czecho- Slovakia. It was a 
matter, which affected not West Bram- 
blebury alone, but the whole Empire. 
It was a solemn responsibility. Ada 
was indignant nearly to tears when she 
thought of th§ poisonous effect of the 
Blenkinsoppian oratory on the un- 
spoiled minds of the seventeen mixed 
infants, not to mention the constable. 


The butcher’s boy was, of course, notori- 
ously beyond all hope. 

A few days later she set forth in a 
militant frame of mind, her most attrac- 
tive hat, and the company of a couple 
'of enthusiastic Cluttertonions, to ask 
our third Candidate, one Simpkinson, 
a few questions. Everyone knew, of 
course, that Simpkinson was practically 
a Bolshevist, but there was always 
danger unless these people were pub- 
licly shown up, and it behoved all honest j 
followers of the Clutterton standard to 
rally to. the good work. 

That evening Ada returned home 
frankly angry. The precise arguments 
used by Mr. Simpkinson had slipped 
her memory, but she understood it all 
at the time, and it was a public scandal 
that men like Blenkinsopp and Clutter- 
ton should be allowed to take advantage 
of people’s faith in human nature in the 
way they did. There could be no doubt 
that they were both nothing more nor 
less than clever but unscrupulous char- 
latans. ^ • 

But Ada’s experiences were not con- 
fined to attendance at political meet- 
ings. Our modest house soon became 
a sort of club for the canvassers of the 
neighbourhood. Ada has charm ; she 
is a delightful person to persuade. I 
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well remember that during the seven- 
teen weeks which it took me to per- 
suade her to accept but that hasn't 
really anything to do with the Election. 
Anyway, when the enthusiastic young 
men representing the respective in- 
terests of the three Candidates had 
once come and seen and been conquered, 
Ada's vote became the most sought- 
after in the constituency. 

First of all a nice boy called on behalf 
of Blenkinsopp to explain the essential 
difference between coalition and co- 
operation. He stayed to, tea. Then 
came an equally nice boy from the 
Cluttertonian camp, who explained the 
essential similarity of co-operation and 
coalition. He took a little dinner with 
us. The next evening the two of them 
magnanimously waived their political 
differences and were kind enough to 
drop round for a quiet rubber. In fact 
they made a habit of it until we had to 
make it poker patience instead in order 
to accommodate a charming young 
Simkinsonian who took to dropping in 
at odd times without prejudice to his 
political convictions. They all brought 


their friends to help them to argue, 
and we made it dominoes. Then their 
friends took to looking in, in order to 
see them home, and we opened a per- 
manent buffet. 

By this time Ada was being per- 
suaded in all sorts of directions, but 
the difficult problem of the disposal of 
her vote remained. Her mind really 
did not seem to get properly made up, 
or rather it got made up too often. The 
trouble was it wouldn’t stay made up. 
In the circumstances there was really 
nothing for it but to go on being per- 
suaded. It was very difficult. 

Besides, by this time the nice boys 
who so assiduously attempted to guide 
Ada’s tottering political footsteps had 
become quite like members of the family, 
and Ada felt that to give pain to two- 
thirds of them in order to give pleasure 
to the other third, whichever it should 
turn out to be, would never do. The 
position was not only difficult, it was 
positively delicate. 

Late one night, after the politicians 
had gone, Ada sat gazing thoughtfully 
into the fire. 


“Twopence for your thoughts,” I 
said. 

I know it used to be only a penny, 
but everything has gone up since the 
War. 

Ada looked round slowlj^ 

“ I was thinking about my vote,” she 
said. 

“ Have you decided? ” I asked. 

She nodded slowly. 

“ I think so.” 

“ Splendid ! Who is it to be? ” 

“ Well, I've been thinking. Mr.BoNAR 
Law said that what the Government 
and the country ideally needed was peace 
and quietness and no interference, didn’t 
he ? ” 

“ He certainly said something of the 
kind. Well ? ” 

“Well, I’m not going to interfere, 
that ’s all.” 

“ You mean — ? ” 

“ I 'm not going to vote for anybody. 
Isn't that what Mr. Bonar Law 
means? ” 

Mr. Bonar Law may have meant 
that or he may not ; but it is at least 
a way out. 
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THE HUSBAND OF MRS. BRICHT-SMITH, 

I AM not sure whether the children 
being conscious of my presence were 
thereby stimulated to higher efforts of 
invention, or whether, like great actors, 
they were so lost in their parts that 
they forgot their audience but in any 
case I thought it worth while to lie low 
and say nothing, especially as the game 
began by Marigold’s announcing: “I 
am Mrs. Bright-Smith.” I have my 
own opinion of Mrs. Bright-Smith and 
I naturally wondered how Marigold 
proposed to represent her character. 

Phyllis responded readily. “And I 
am Mr. Bright-Smith,” she said. 

“No, you can’t be, because we’re 
going to talk about him. You be Mrs. 
Baker.” 

“ All right.’’ 

Phyllis sat down with an air of being 
rather stout, and added, “Now I’m 
Mrs. Baker. You begin.” 

And Marigold, resting her cheek 
delicately on a small forefinger, began. 

Thanh yovi — lump. And what 


do you think of your husband, Mrs. 
Baker?” 

“He’s very nice,” answered Mrs. 
Baker loyally. 

“ Oh, well, he would be, wouldn t 
he?” 

“ "Why would he be ? ” 

“I don’t know, but that’s the sort 
of thing Mrs. Bright-Smith says,” ex- 
plained Marigold; adding abruptly— 
“ Being married isn’t much fun, I don’t 
think.” ^ ^ 

“ I love my dear little kitchen,” said 
Mrs. Baker. 

“ Oh, have you got one ? ” asked Mrs. 
Bright-Smith. “Don’t answer that; 
it ’s not the kind you answer.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Phyllis. 

“Because I don’t really want to 
know, and besides you’ve just told me.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said Mrs. Baker.^ “ Why isn’t 
being married much fun ? ” 

Mrs. Bright-Smith took a deep 
draught of imaginary tea, set down her 
imaginary cup daintily and then re- 
plied, “I mean, not if you marry Mr. 
Bright-Smith.” 


“ Is he so ugly ? ” asked Mrs. Baker. 

“Very,” said Mrs. Bright-Smith 
gloomily. 

“That’s a pity. My husband is 
’inensely handsome; but you caii’t have 
him. You can’t have only one.” 

“Except unless they die,” amended 
Mrs. Bright-Smith. “Then you can 
liave them one after another, like Blue- 
beard and Henev VIII., only they were 
wives. But I don’t want mine to die 
exac’ly, but if he went into Parli’ment 
or something it would be jolly.” 

“ How do you go into Parli’ment ? ” 
asked Mrs. Baker. 

“ It ’s time,” her visitor rebuked her, 
“that you asked me if my tea was 
quite all right.” 

The docile Mrs. Baker made the 
necessary inquiry. ^ ^ 

“ It ’s not so nice as it is at home, 
replied Mrs. Bright-Smith discourte- 
ously; “but what can you expect in 
these days ? ” 

Mrs. Baker lifted the lid of her in- 
visible tea-pot and remarked comfort- 
ably, “Tlien if you don’t like it I can 
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Father {to small son xolio has been ivatchmg him shave), *‘What on kartii is the 

HATTER ? ” 

Small Son. Yesterday you let Betty look on and you cut yourself; and 
TO-DAY YOU didn’t.” 


have a second cup. If Mr. Bright- 
Smith went into Parliament wouldn’t he 
never come out again ? ” 

‘'I don’t know. But anyway it’s 
very difficult to get in, so I suppose it ’s 
very difficult to get out.” 

“ Why is it so difficult to get in ? ” 
asked Mrs. Baker. “ Won’t you have 
one of these perfec’ly lovely cakes ? ” 

Mrs. Bright- Smith extended an ele- 
gant hand. 

“Thanks so much,” she drawled, 
and went on briskly: “It’s difficult 
because so many gentlemen are trying 
to get in at once.” 

“ Like when the bus comes up full,” 
commented Mrs. Baker. 

My husband never goes in buses,” 
said Mrs. Bright-Smith. 

“ Does getting into Parli’ment cost a 
lot of money ? ” 

Mrs. Bright-Smith looked down a 
little nose temporarily transformed into 
aquiline by an overwhelming wave of 
arrogance. 

“ Nothing costs too much for us,” 
she said. “ We have ices whenever we 
like, besides motor-rides.” 

“ Swank ! ” murmured Mrs. Baker. 

Mrs. Bright-Smith continued coldly: 
“It isn’t him that wants to get in, 
it ’s me that wants him to.” 

“Perhaps be ’d try if you asked him 
politely,” suggested Mrs. Baker. 

“I’m afraid not. You see, he’s so 
old.” 

“How old?” 

“ Dreadfully old. About thirty. So 
I ’m afraid he ’s no good.” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped,” said Mrs. 
Baker, with that easy philosophy often 
reserved for other people’s troubles. 
“And perhaps to-morrow you won’t 
think him so ugly.” 

Mrs. Bright-Smith, smiling com- 
placently, rose from her seat. 

“He will always be ugly compared 
to me,” she said. “Now let’s play 
‘ Happy Families.’ ” 

“FEOZBlSr MEAT 
Quiet, Bui Firm.” 

Headlines in New Zealand Pa;per. 

Just as we should have expected. 

From an Irish Free State military 
report : — 

“ In the house of Leonard the troops 

discovered the following : — 2 st. D.hT.T. ; 1 sfc. 
Irish Cheddar ; 5 st. other explosives.” 

Dithlin Pamper* 

We refrain from comment. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s latest bio- 
grapher credits the ex-Premier, accord- 
ing to an evening paper, with a “ string 
memory.” We presume this is an 
elaboration of the “ knot-in-the-hand- 
kerchief ” system: 


THE FAUN. 

The Faun piped in tlie coppice, 

He piped a plaintive strain ; 

I called on him to stop his 
Siueet Summer j come again ! 

Said he, “ I pine for posies, 

For June in wood and wold ; 

The nymphs have got red noses 
And all the world ’s a-cold ! ” 

“ Come, ring a ring of roses,” 

Quoth I, “ my bonnie lad ; 

Though nymphs have got red noses 
There ’s balm in Gilead ; 

Though frosty breezes rack us 
Through forests all forlorn, 

I know a nook where Bacchus 
Fills high the jolly horn. 


“ Come, though the rude North 
bellows, 

I know a rosy inn 
Where certain sound good fellows 
Sip sunshine from the bin, 

True knights of malt and vine, 
Faun, 

Who ’ll reck not of attire 
In any friend of mine, Faun, 
About the tap-room fire.” 

He came, he drained the rummer 
Of friendship and accord ; 

He swore ’twas always summer 
When Bacchus is the lord; 

And, ring a ring of roses, 

He didn’t care a jot 
If nymphs had got red noses 
Or whether they had not. 
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BLOB AND THE HELL-HOUND. 

Blob (his full name is Benjamin Lobb, 
but we all call him Blob ; you can too, 
if you like) — Blob used to be a dog- 
sentimentalist. You know what I mean 
— the sort of chap who squan- 
ders infinite pity upon a dog 
sheerly for being a dog ; calls it 
“ Poor wee thing,” or “ Poor big 
fellow,” or, if it is neither wee 
nor big, just ‘*Poor old dog.” 

He does not do that now. He 
calls all sizes “ hounds,” and the 
noun is generally preceded by a 
petulant epithet, such as “ mis- 
erable,” “dirty,” “treacherous,” 
or, in collie cases, “ hell-” (with 
a hyphen). 

Blob’s change of outlook upon 
the dog world was wrought by 
Bruce. Blob called all collies 
“Bruce,” just as he called all 
Irish terriers “Pat ” or “Paddy,” 
and all retrievers “ Dash ” or, 
on rare occasions, “ Eover.” 

Blob met Bruce one morning at the 
tradesmen’^ entrance to a desirable 
residence in Potiphar Eoad, Tootney 
(the road is, I believe, called Potiphar 
because the husbands living therein 
are away all day). Blob was on his 
way to the station; Bruce was standing 
quivering on the pavement outside the 
gate, barking in a very 
penetrating way ; his red- 
brown eyes were fixed, his 
ears were cocked, and his 
ruff raised to a height al- 
most Elizabethan in its 
altitude. 

Instantly Blob’s heart 
turned to syrupy custard 
within him. 

“Poor big fellow, poor 
big fellow,” he murmured, 
stopping. “What is it, 
then? What, is it, poor 
old Bruce ? ” 

Bruce dropped his ears, 
lowered his ruif and in- 
fused a fawning expression 
into his eyes. Blob nearly 
cried. Dear old Bruce trust- 
ed him. Dear old Bruce 
hailed him as a friend. 

“Poor dear old Bruce,” 
whispered Blob huskily. 

Bruce waved his tail and 
whimpered sycophantic- 
ally. 

“Tell me,” urged Blob, aglow with 
sympathy, “ what is it you want, poor 
old fellow?” 

Instantly Bruce struck the closed 
gate with an urgent forepaw and barked 
on an extremely high note. A flood of 
light broke over Blob. 

Have they, then?” he crooned 


soothingly. “ Have they shut poor old 
Bruce out of his home ? Too bad, too 
bad. There, then.” And Blob, unlatch- 
ing the gate, flung it wide for Bruce’s 
ingress, 

“ Eun along,” encouraged Blob. 
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C £ 0^1 , 

“Did rocT let that infernal brute into my garden?” 

“Eun along home, Bruce.” Bruce ran 
along. But he did not quite kill the 
cat, which, feeling secure behind the 
closed tradesmen’s entrance, had 
calmly proceeded with its toilet in mad- 
dening contempt of Bruce’s notes of 
warning, grave remonstrances and 
finally unequivocal ultimata. Bruce 



“What the dooce 

ITS LAWFUL HOME?” 


d’yOU mean by SHUTTING OUT MY DOG FROM 


did, however, destroy, in the heat of 
the chase, one magnificent row of 
gladioli, one circular bed of charming 
begonias, and what was evidently a 
well-tended border of choice geraniums. 

Suddenly Blob was aware of a voice. 

“ Did you let that infernal brute into 
my garden?” inquired the exasperated 


owner, gripping Blob by the shoulder 
just as he was about to close the gate 
after the flashing exit of Bruce (with a 
large tuft of feline hair in his mouth). 

“I — I’m afraid I did,” stammered 
Blob. “I — I thought he lived here. 
He — he seemed so anxious to 
— to get in.” 

The owner of the gladioli, 
the begonias and the geraniums 
released his grip. 

“ Oh,” he said, in a tone of 
sickly resignation, “if you ’re 
the sort of fool that does every- 
thing a dog asks you to do there ’s 
no help for you. You ought to 
be under restraint. You may 
go.” 

Now Blob did not like being 
told that he ought to be under 
restraint ; he did not like being 
called any sort of fool. There- 
fore, when the next morning, on 
his way to the station, he en- 
countered Bruce barking excit- 
edly outside the gate of another 
house higher up Potiphar Eoad, he 
paused to remonstrate gently but firmly 
with the poor big fellow w'ho had so 
played upon his heartstrings the day 
before. 

“ Now, now,” said Blob cliidingly, 
“this won’t do, you -know, Bruce. 
You ’re at it again. Naughty, naughty.” 

Bruce deniedit emphati- 
cally. 

“ Oh, yes, you are,” as- 
serted Blob, pained at 
Bruce’s duplicity. “ Go 
home, Sir; go home at 
once.” 

Bruce’s red-brown eyes 
began to smoulder sug- 
gestively and his bark ac- 
quired an ominous timbre. 

“ It ’s no use,” said Blob 
doggedly; “ I ’m not going 
to open that gate for you. 
You got me into trouble 
yesterday, you know, and 
I ’m not going to give you 
another chance. Go home. 
Go home immediately.” 

Eor answer Bruce cast 
himself at the gate and the 
latch shook and jerked. 
Blob, now thoroughly 
roused, sprang to the gate 
and buttressed his back 
against it. I like to think 
that Horatius, taking a 
hand at the bridge of his period, must 
have looked something (not much, per- 
haps, but something) like Blob. 

A yelp of baffled fury from Bruce. 

Blob, looking hurriedly over his 
shoulder, observed a beautifully-kept 
flower-garden, and on the gravelled 
path no fewer than three kittens play- 






Mienl. “You’ve had a wonderfully varied life; you should write your reminiscences.’* 

Veto ,(yyiCLTia,n. “No, no, my boy. Reminiscences date you at once. People begin to think you’re old.” 


ing attractively with a rubber ball. 
Blob turned again to Bruce. ‘*No — 
and again no,’' he said sternly. Bruce 
with a low growl flung himself down 
in a lonely mood to think. Blob, knit- 
ting his brows and frowning heavily, 
swung back his arms until they en- 
circled the top bar of the gate; he 
then thrust his hands into his coat 
pockets ; he bad put the strangle-hold 
upon the gate. Bruce, realising this, 
rent the morning air with the loudest ; 
bark Potiphar Eoad had ever heard. 
The next moment Blob was conscious 
of someone the other side of the gate 
who was doing violence to his collar. 

“What the dooce d’you mean,” in- 
quired a full-sized man wnth a marma- 
lade-coloured moustache of vigorous 
growth and of rambling habit, “ by 
shutting out my dog from its lawful 
home ? If it can’t come in here, where 
can it come in ? How would you like 
to be shut out from your home — if 
you’ve got one?” (Here the gate' 
was wrenched back, and, of course. 


Blob with it.) “ Let me tell you that 
I don’t trust you, Sir; I don’t trust 
anyone who is wantonly cruel to dogs. 
Moreover, what do you mean by 
swinging on my gate like that ? Stop 
swinging, do you hear ? Oh, you won’t, 
won’t you?” (Blob couldn’t get his 
hands free of his pockets quickly 
enough.) “ Stop him, Mac ! ” 

Mac (late Bruce) obeyed with a cry 
of triumph. ^ And that is why Blob 
arrived late in the City that morning ; 
open-work trousers being regarded in 
Throgmorton Street as a breach of* the 
conventions. And that is also why 
Blob, when referring to collies, always 
now makes use of the term “hound,” 
distinguishing it by that terrible prefix 
“ hell- ” (with a hyphen). 


“THANEX LIKES INDEPENDENCE.” 

Ileadhoie in Daily Paper, 
We always feared that with the amount 
of prominence given to Thanet, the 
island would get a bit above itself and 
demand Dominion status. 


FOOLISH WIVES’ 

Last 7 Days.” 

Advt. in Daily Paper. 

In some cases, unfortunately, even 
longer. 


“Sailors for Nurses. 

Here will be found an extensive line of 
Sailors in all colors, shapes and prices. 
There is one for you.” 

Advt. in Canadian Paper » 
But, alas ! it was only a milliner’s an- 
nouncement. 


Headline to a Bishop’s complaint of 
the increased cost of living : — 

*‘DEAR DEER.” i 

Daily Paper, 


“ W itness said that Yong You had only been 
at the Chinese restaurant a touch with Pong. 
He regarded Yong touch with Pong. He re- 
garded Young You as an agent for Pong. 

The defendants said that they did not un- 


uoioxxuiAxuiS sajiu cnac iney aic 

Jbor the moment we were afraid that <ierstand English.”-~PJ?;e7mi{/ Pap^r. 


the printer had made a mistake. 


I Do you ? 
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THE INTERMEDIARY. 

Once upon a time came unexpectedly 
a very cold October day, which upset; the 
plans of a good many people who had 
made no provision for the winter, and 
in particular one swallow. This bird, 
which no doubt had its own reasons 
for delaying its departure for the South 
until almost all its companions hadj 
gone, found itself more than incom- 
moded by the weather; it was posi- 
tively hurt. And when the first cold 
day was followed by a second its plight 
became pitiful indeed ; for not only did 
it shiver and sigh from the tempera- 
ture, but it suffered pangs of hunger 
because none of the insects that it was 
accustomed to devour were to be found. 
Either the frost had killed them or they 
were prudently in hiding. The result j 
was that the poor bird, after flap^Ding 
miserably over the lawn, fell near the 
sundial in a ghastly swoon. 

Now this lawn belonged to a hospit- 
able noble, who at that time was enter- 
taining a number of guests, among them 
a young lady of great beauty and the 
tenderest susceptibilities, and an Ameri- 
can gentleman of outrageous wealth 
and a consuming desire to endow her 
with as much of it as she wanted, by 
making her his wife. Hitherto, how- 
ever, she had treated his very marked 
attentions with little seriousness: he 
appeared to be merely one of her many 
friends ; no more. 

Such was the position of affairs when, 
as they left the house on their way to 
the golf links on the morning of the 
second cold day, they came suddenly 
upon the body of the frozen and fam- 
ished bird. 

In a moment Ermyntrude — for such 
was her incredible name — was on her 
knees beside it, warming it with her 
pretty hands and murmuring a thou- 
sand endearments, one alone of which 
would have made her other companion 
happier than the happiest. She then 
ran with , it indoors, called for restora- 
tives, and sat with it before the fire 
until it opened its eyes and then its 
beak and gradually began to live again, 
while. the millionaire stood ,or crouched 
beside her, divided in feeling between 
an ecstasy of admiration for such solici- 
tude and the regretful knowledge that 
no injury that might befall himself could, 
at any rate at the moment, lead to such 
devotion and service. Had he thought 
that it could ho would cheerfully have 
undergone any pain. 

Meanwhile the patient was being of- 
fered every kind of food that (as a grim 
man of science, who was also in the 
house-party, remarked) swallows don't 
eat — even to hemp and rape borrowed 
from the canary. But all in vain. And i 


then suddenly, to the astonishment of 
everyone — not least the man of science 
— it fluttered from the hearth and flew 
softly towards one of the windows, 
where it settled on a ledge and began 
furiously to catch and consume the flies 
gathered there. It seemed little less 
than a miracle ! 

But unfortunately there was no mir- 
aculous multiplication of flies, which 
soon gave out, and so for the next hour 
or so everyone in the house, with the 
exception of the man of science, who 
maintained stoutly that the only really 
kind act possible was to put the poor 
creature out of its inevitable misery, was 
engaged in the unfamiliar task of seek- 
ing for more of the desired refreshment. 
Old and young alike were to be found 
perched precariously on chairs and 
ladders, endeavouring to snatch flies 
from pane or ceiling: to be conveyed, 
alive if possible, to the invalid ; such 
was the strength of a suddenly awakened 
humanitarianism or else the potency 
of Ermyntrude’s charms. 

And the swallow meanwhile was also 
working to ingratiate itself, for it would 
settle like thistledown on the arm of a 
chair in which one of its entertainers 
was sitting, or on the table beside 
another, and now and then even on 
their heads. And nothing is so flatter- 
ing as to receive such attentions as 
these from a little bird. 

“ If* only," Ermyntrude exclaimed 
towards the end of lunch, “ it could be 
got to sunny climes! But how?" 
And her beautiful features were clouded 
by grief. 

“ Hm 1 " said the American thought- 
fully, and left the room. . . . 

The swallow slept in Ermyntrude's 
bed-chamber, under an inverted waste- 
paper-basket near the fire, and next 
morning it was still alive and appar- 
ently hungrier than ever. How it would 
have got through this day, with the 
supply of flies so low — for yesterday's 
batkee had practically cleared the house 
— I cannot say; but the problem did 
not arise, for there suddenly appeared 
from London a quiet man with a speci- 
ally-warmed case and a box of living 
gnats, ’.who packed the bird up and has- 
tened off with it to catch the noon 
aeroplane to Paris, and so on to the 
South of France, at the command of his 
employer, the American millionaire. 

“ How wonderful of you to think of 
it 1 " said Ermyntrude as theyVatched 
the car vanishing towards the station. 

“I’d have taken it myself," he re- 
plied, “ but that I should have been 
away fronx — from here." 

When, later, the man of science was 
told of the expedition extraordinary, 
he uttered a characteristically sardonic 
sound. 
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“ Monte Carlo! "he exclaimed. *‘Whv 
Monte Carlo ? " 

“ Don’t swallows go there for the 
winter?” the millionaire asked. 
always thought that was the place." 

“ They might as well stay here," said 
the E.E.S. ; “ Monte Carlo is thousands 
of miles too far north. They go to the 
Congo.” 

“Yerywell,"said the American; “then 
I’ll cable my man to go on to the Congo." 
And there is no doubt that he would 
have done so if a telegram had not 
at that moment been brought to him. 
“Regret," it ran, “to have to inform 
you that on arrival at Paris aerodrome 
the bird was found to be dead." 

“Poor little thing! "exclaimed Ermyn- 
trude, her lovely eyes brimming over as 
she laid her hand gently on the Ameri- 
can’s. “ But how can I thank you for 
all your kindness ? ” she added. 

“ There is a way," he whispered. 

And some time afterdinnershetook it, 
and we all offered our congratulations. 

Who says that sick swallows are no 
use? E.V. L. 

FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ANCIENT AND MODEBN. 

VII. — Reynard. 

What are you scheming, 
Dreaming, scheming, 

You wdth^the smirking mask? 

'Twas mole, maybe, 

Or a mouse for tea ; 

But would it be rude to ask 
If you 've noted the drain in the nettle- 
bed 

And the gap in the wire where the 
ducks are fed ? 

Why are you sneering, 

Leering, sneering, 

You with the yellow eyes ? 

Was it your cunning 
That checked the running 
Just as we topped the rise ? 

Were ever you pressed so hard before? 
Were ever your pads so swollen and sore ? 

Why are you grumbling, 
Mumbling, grumbling. 

You with the white-tipped brush ? 
Did ever you spare 
The screaming hare 
At the end of your lightning rush ? 
Did ever you hunt ? Did ever you thrill 
With the joy of the find or the ioy of 
the kill? 

Why are you mewling, 

Puling, mewling, 

You with the limbs of steel ? 

You 've home and wife 
And a sporting life. 

With never the want of a meal. 

Then strive and hope to your latest 
breath — 

After us all rides Huntsman Death. 
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NO, THIS IS NOT A QUARREL’S VIOLENT ENDING. THE GENTLEMAN ON THE LEFT IS MERELY DOING 
EXERCISE NO. 4 FROM ‘‘FITNESS FOR ALL,” WHILE THE NEXT-DOOR LODGER HAS REACHED EXERCISE NO. 5. 


TEEE LOST FOLLOWER 

There are two people in this country 
who are in a state of uncertainty as to 
tlieir position in these elections. One 
of them is Mr. Bonar Law, and the 
otlier is me. We, Mr. Bonar Law and 
I, simply don’t know where we are. 
Mr. Bonar Law, as chief of the Coali- 
tion-Conservatives, used once to be my 
leader, but since he lost himself I think 
he must have lost me too; or else I lost 
myself. Anyhow, somebody lost me. I 
think of advertising for myself, then I 
might find out to what party I belong 
now : “ Lost — an elector; tall, dark and 
exceedingly handsome. Anyone return- 
ing same to headquarters in good con- 
dition will be suitably dealt with,” 

I wish I were like Henry ; he knows 
all about himself. He is a Die-hard. 
Every day and in every way Henry 
dies harder and harder. Edward, on 
the other hand, is a pronounced Social- 
ist ;;he already wears a red tie, and I 
am daily expecting him to burst in upon 
us waving a red flag. These two do, at 
any rate, know where they are, and the 
tilings that they say to each other are 
simply terrific. But it doesn’t help me 
much, for while I have no particular 
taste for dying hard I am quite certain 
that I have nothing to do with Social- 
ism. It is one of the few things that I 


am at all certain about, but I am fear- 
fully certain about that. 

You see, what I really am — or used to 
be — is a Coalition-Conservative, and the 
Coalition- Conseiwative party appears 
to have vanished into thin air. As far 
as I can make out, only I and two or 
three ex-Ministers seem to be left of it. 
Naturally this is very awkward for me. 
I am convinced tliat a continuance of 
the Coalition is essential to the interests 
of the country, but, on the other hand, 
I have always been, probably am, and 
hope I may still be, a staunch Conser- 
vative. Must I then abandon my faith 
in Coalition and become a Conserva- 
tive pure and simple? Or shall I 
turn my back upon a life’s devotion to 
Conservatism and identify myself with 
the Coalition-Liberals ? 

My constituency is one of those in 
which there are two Candidates stand- 
ing who were once of the same party, a 
Conservative (late Coalition) and a Lib- 
eral (still Coalition). When the Con- 
servative in me is uppermost I have no 
doubt at all which way I ought to vote. 
But, on the other hand, when Coalition 
emotions are surging over me I feel that 
I must vote, against my party principles, 
for the Liberal. Why did the Conser- 
vatives ever break up the Coalition and 
stick me on this dilemma ? I feel very 
sore hbout it. 


Of course I know what the trouble 
really is ; it ’s my chin. If I had a chin 
that looked as if it had been chiselled 
in granite (as I see with envy in the 
papers that Signor MussoiiiNi has), I 
should never be worried by this sort of 
perplexity. I should see my way lying 
clear before me and march straight 
along it, pushing people out of it like 
anything. It is a fascinating picture; 
but my chin won’t w^ork like that ; it 
lets me dovvn every time. 

Meanwhile here I am. As matters 
stand, and if my rightful leader doesn’t 
find both of us very soon, either side 
can have me for the claiming, for I 
hate to be lost like this. Being already 
more or less convinced of the merits of 
each, I shall be quite tractable whoever 
comes for me. All I ask is that some- 
one comes quickly, or else Henry wull 
get me; and I do not want to be a 
Die-hard. It sounds so dangerous. 

The Bright Side of Mortality. 

“Are vou Dead? 

Of course you are not. But someone con- 
nected to you may be, and you will require 
Coffin Ware. 

We have just opened an assortment of Coffin 
Ware of a class and description never yet seen 
in Jamaica. 

Bros., 

The Home of Reliable Goods.” 

Jamaica Paper. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The Beating on the Door.” 

(St. James’s.) 

It is not easy to conjecture w'hy the 
Management should have chosen this 
precise moment, when Communism is 
shouting its gospel from the hustings, 
to give us a play in which Eussian 
Bolshevism is made to cut a very plaus- 
ible figure. The author, Mr. Austin 
Page, may have meant it for an ex- 
posure of this sanguinary system; but, 
if it was so designed, it is at least 
equally an exposure of the luxury and 
rottenness in high places which furn- 
ished Bolshevism with its chief 
excuse. Indeed there were pass- 
ages where the revolutionaries 
seemed to have the best of the 
moral argument; certainly the 
Head of the Executive Committee 
(played with admirable restraint 
by Mr. Pranklin Dtall) showed 
far more self-respect and dignity 
than the w^aster, Goiint Nikolai 
Palitzin ; and, in contending that 
tlie old order stood for reaction, 
w^hile the new one stood foiMight 
and progress, he so imposed him- 
self that we werealm os t persuaded 
to overlook his plea that the end 
justified the means, even if they 
had to destroy a million lives to 
get at it. 

Apart from being inopportune, 
it was not a good play. For one 
thing the alleged hero, an aristo- 
crat with leanings towards demo- 
cratic ideals, never really secured 
our sympathy. This was to some 
extent the fault of his interpreter, 

Mr. Arthur Wontner. The mo- 
ment he entered upon the opening 
scene, in which Mr, Scott-Gatty, 

Miss Mary Jerrold and Miss 
Doris Lloyd had been looking 
and behaving just like realpeople, 
he seemed to introduce, by voice 
and gesture, an element of artificiality. 
He acted sincerely and intelligently, 
but he acted. Later on he had less 
chance of being natural, for he was 
asked to say and do things which no- 
body but a person in melodrama would 
be expected to do or say. 

In the First Act we were showm the 
fall of the Kerensky regime and the 
rise of the extremists. In the Second, an 
excellent woodland scene under snow, 
we saw the aristocrats being set to axe 
their own forests. It reminded me a 
little of The Admirable Crichton, for one 
of the Prince's flunkeys had gone Bed 
and was keeping the family busy. It 
was also rather like a section of musical 
comedy without the music. What 
music we had was given while the cur- 
tain was down — the most delightful 


Eussian folk-songs by the “ Grigori 
Makaroff Singers ; ” far the best feature 
of the evening’s entertainment. ^ 

In the First Scene of the Third Act 
the aristocrats are caught red-handed 
(everything was red) in a reactionary 
plot and told off for execution. The 
leading property in this scene was a door 
which kept coming open when it ought 
to have remained closed. There was so 
much knocking to be done on it that 
we naturally took it for the subject of the 
play’s title and were greatly embarrassed 
because it was impossible to do “ the 
beating on the door ’’properly when the 
thing was open. 







THE BEATING ON THE FLOOR; 

OR, The First Time of Axing. 

Russian Aristocrats commandeered by the Bolshev- 
ists TO MAKE LOGS OUT OF THEIR OWN FORESTS. 


Suddenly the authentic “ beating on 
the door” began. It was the execu- 
tioner, who had come to and natural'y 
wanted to get out. Inspired by this 
noise, which in a fine spasm of poetic 
feeling he found symbolic of Russia’s 
struggle for freedom, the Prince struck 
an attitude, in which the figure of the 
girl was included, and expressed the 
pious hope (I give but a rough impres- 
sion of his remarks) that at a safe dis- 
tance they twain would be in a position 
to devise some scheme for the regener- 
ation of their beloved native land. It 
was a superb effort. 

Two nights earlier I had assisted at 
the performance of Mr. Joseph 
Conrad’s play. The Secret Age7it, 
but was thwarted in my design of 
, writing a notice of it by its sud- 
den withdrawal. I pray that I 
may be in time with this one. 

O. S. 

A SPOT ON THE SUN. 

[In one of his speeches Mr. Lloyd 
George declared that he “was all 
right with a niblick.”] 

Difficult lies completely fail 
To make the Wizard wilt or quail ; 
Hazards his hopes can never 
blight, 

For with a niblick he ’s “ all 
right.” 

But, though as golfer-politician 
He owns himself a great magi- 
cian. 

One virtue he appears to lack : 
He doesn’t put the divots back. 

“ Mr. is not seeking re-election 

owing to advancing ears.’’ — Irish Pa^er. 

Every day, and in every way, they 
grow longer and longer. 


But we were in error. The door of 
the title came later, in the closing scene. 
Here we saw the escape of the aristo- 
crats from prison, their guards having 
been corrupted. Then followed a finale 
whose humour can hardly have been 
designed. While on the point of emi- 
grating to some more favoured land, at 
6.25 A.M., Pnnce Arnielef — the one with 
leanings to wards democratic ideals (now 
disillusioned) — was surprised by the 
executioner, punctually arriving to do 
his job which had been scheduled for 
6.30. Him the Prince shoved into one 
•of the vacated cells, knocked him silly 
and turned the key on him. He then 
resumed his attentions to Princess 
Tatiana, who had remained behind, 
running the risk of execution for the 
pleasure of his company. 


“Not one, but tioo girls were pinion- 
ing on a motor-oyole as it passed through 
Wey bridge .” — Daily Pamper. 

The cyclist, careful fellow, was evi- 
dently keeping a reserve in the sad 
event of one lady falling off'. 

From a music catalogue : — 

“The Water-Babies. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Popular Fairy Tale 
set to music.” 

The composer might now consider the 
possibilities of Charles Kingsley’s 
Treasure Island, 

Underneath a picture of a man and 
a fish : — 

“ A splendid salmon, weighing 61 J lbs. and 
measuring 50| ins, in length and 27 ins. in 
girth, caught on the Tweed by Br, — 
(right ).” — Daily Paper. 

Personally, we were able to distinguish 
the angler from his capture at the first 
glance; but our contemporary was 
taking no chances. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Me. Arnold Bennett continues what promises to I 
a senes of a-moral guide-books to the unconventional lil 
for which we have hitherto had mainly to go to the Frencl 
Lthan (Cassell) is an employee in ilfr. Felix Grigs’ Bon 
Street typing ofiBoe, and succeeds rapidly to the position 
of his mistress, wife, widow and sole legatee— a brillian 
career which makes her fellow-typists green with env 
and abject in approbation. Why indeed bother to hamme 
away at a silly old machine when there is a world of diamonds 
crepe-de- chine, caviare, yachts, casinos and other noble am 
expensive things to be had if you have the proper talent fo 
entering it ? Many a book has been banned by the anxiou 
libraries for much less disturbing matter, though, needles: 

^ passage which could not be read aloui 
with the utmost decorum. Felix is by no means the men 
esurient and possessive male, but unselfish according to hi; 
lights, genuinely anxious to give the girl— a creature o 
possibilities a chance, as he estimates chances; alwayi 
thoughtful, courteous and generous. Lilian appears, as sht 
IS intended to appear, a rather gauche fledgling, but per- 
ceptibly developing. Mr. Bennett certainly has the powei 
to let you see into the secret places behind the eyes oi Lilian 
and others of her kmd._ It is all part of this skilfulness 
that there is nothing exciting or unusual to be found there ■ 
there IS nothing particularly base about Lilian’s calm 
unmitigated rna-terialism as there is nothing fine about her 
dreams or desires. And I don’t suppose the moral is really 

w IIT in her reticule the feminine equiva- 
lent of the field-marshal s baton. ^ 


+1 looking back in their bilious fashion over 

the first half of the twentieth century, may possibly be 
found wondering whether it was quite necessary for Lord 
Birkenhead to collect and print in these two handsome 
volume the papers and speeches which he calls Points oi 
View (Holder and Stoughton). It is, of course, only the 
critic of the future who will carry his nose at such an angle 
of efovation. Headers of the present day are interested in 
aiiything the late Lord Chancellor may have to say 
whether he discusses the burning question of our divorce 
laws or that knotty point, “ Should a Doctor Tell ? ” It 
muse be admitted that the greater portion of his book ap- 
peals rather to the lawyer than to the layman. I like the 
opening paper on Lord Esher and Lord Kitchener, and 
that in the second volume dealing with Lady Gwendolen | 
Cecil s Life of Lord Salisbury ; also the account of the 
growth of the Oxford Union and the charmingly sympa- 
thetic notices of friends who perished during the War. I 
think they would have made admirable articles in the 
pages of a, monthly review, but they do not in my opinion 
cross the boundary that separates capable journalism from 
literature. In the more purely technical papers, as in his 
notes on Codification, Lord Biekenhe.ad stands beyond my 
cnticism. But on the whole I venture to doubt whether 
these two volumes will increase tlie reputation of the 
most variously gifted Lord Chancellor since the days of 


Bight; short stories dealing with the exploits of Horne 
itsher a, very novel kind of sleuth indeed, together with 
fantasies of the same criminological type, make 
The Man Who Kneto Too Much (Cassell) a vei? happy 
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sample of Mr. G. K. Ciiesteeton's perhaps most popular that I can still like. Here we hare a story of Arptralia in 
vein. Of course all twelve tales have virtues far above its early days, and Mr. John D. Fitzgeeald puts it into the 
their station, from the descriptions of Thames-side land- mouth of a youth whose simplicity and innocence seem 
scape adorniiif^ that absurd piece of atrocity, “ The Fad of almost too sublime to be true. But Maurice Lo^vther is not 
the Fisherman,” to the epigram describing the Palladian the hero of these exploits. That rd/e is given to one 
country-house — “a sort of public building sent into exile who is as complex a character as Maurice is simple, 
in the provinces "—which graces that noisy political melo- Zehbe&s origin was uncertain, and no attempt is here made 
drama, “ The Fool of the Family.” Noisiness, by the way, to trace it. For this abstinence on the part of Mr. Fitz- 
is still Mr. Chesterton’s besetting sin. His most awful geeald I beg to thank him, since it relieved me of the fear 
silences are louder than other men’s uproar, and it is this that Zebheo rnight turn out to be the son of a belted earl, 
boisterous mood and manner that blunt many readers to Mainly, this is a stcry of adventure, and it is told in a 
the subtleties that distinguish his most ingenuous work, straightforward style greatly to be praised. An excellent 
In the present case I should like to record my own delight present for a boy in his ’teens who is capable of thinking, 
in the consummate characterisation of the urchin in “ The because, in addition to its palpitating excitements, it con- 
Soul of the Schoolboy; ” of the mystified gallant in “The tains a warning for those wdse enough to see it. 

Tower of Treason;” of the three members of the Crane 

family (a Stevensonian trio) in “ The Wive of Swords;” and If I had not known that Mr. Stanley Weyman was tlio 
of Horne Fisher himself, the man who knows so much author of Ovington's Bank (Mueeay), I think I could have 
about his own motives and everyone else’s that it takes guessed him after a couple of chapters. His hand has lost 
a series of abnormal crimes to keep him interested in none of its individual cunning. The scene of his story — 

a sound one and told in 
excellent style — is laid 
in Aldersbury, which I 
take to be inShropshire, 
and the date is some 
hundred years ago, 
when the whole coun- 
try was swept by an 
epidemic of gambling. 
Mr. Weyman’s chief 
theme, however, is the 
antagonism that the 
old aristocracy of the 
county, as represented 
by Sqiiire Griffin of 
Garth, felt for men of 
the type of Ovingto7i, 
who by successful bank- 
ing or what not were 
winning their way to 
wealth and position. 
After reading several 
novels about the infi- 
delities or, at any rate, 
the infelicities of hus- 

like (this is Mr. Farnol’s way of saying things) to swing 
• for it if they happened to fall into the hands of the Bow 
Street officers. Peregrine was certainly lucky in the 
number of his adventures. Apparently in those days you 
could hardly walk a mile without encountering a tinker- 
poet* or a retired-pugilist-become-evangelist, or seeing a 
carriage in which a fair one was being abducted, or a gibbet 
or some such thrilling object. Quite early in his travels 
our young hero, not fully aware of what he was doing, 
purchased a gipsy wife, and Mr. Faenol has much to tell 
of their wooing and waiting, and how she became the 
adopted daughter of an earl and a toast in high Society 
before her pui^chaser claimed her in the last chapter. It is 
a pity that Mr. Faenol has let Peregrine himself be his 
mouthpiece, for the story would have come with a better 
grace from almost any other of the characters; but in 
spite of that it is a pretty tale with many nice open-air 
touches and jolly tramping characters and camping meals ; 
though, for myself, I must confess to prefering my Borrow- 
neat. 

I am inclined to bless The Bing Valley (Hodder and 
Stoughton), because it is one of those tales of pioneering 
such as I loved in my boyhood and find (to my pleasure) 


bands and wives, I w^as more than ready for a tale as 
wholesome and invigorating as this. And I am thankful 
to Mr. Weyman for providing it. 

In More Authors and I (Lane), Mr. 0. Lewts Hind goes 
on incorrigibly making bright copy out of his many 
acquaintances in the worlds of art and literature, occasion- 
ally, as a skilful journalist is inevitably tempted to do, 
making a very little go a long way, but on the whole pro- 
ducing a very agreeable andreadable volume of chatter. After 
all we are most of us incurable gossips, greedy .for snippets 
of news of our, half-known people, and this genial egotist 
caters for us with the hand of a master. His general method 
is “ to say it with flowers.” Here, frankly, is gossip rather 
than criticism. An occasional sprinkle of malice serves for 
seasoning. There are also devices to add to bulk, legitimate 
in the trade. Fifty authors are dealt with. The inclusion 
of Herbert Spencer, “ whom I may have seen,” will show 
that the writer does not claim close acquaintance with all 
his subjects. 

Our Full-Blooded Orators. 

“ ‘ Beware of these plausible impracticabilities,’ is Sir *s slogan. 

He has nailed it to his -mast, dripping with the gory possibilities of 
social upheaval .” — Scots JPa;per, 


life at all. 

Peregrine’s Progress 
(Sampson Low') was, as 
far as I c in gal her from 
the pages of Mr. Jef- 
fery Farnol’s latest 
novel, from the state of 
being a little ninny to 
that of being a toler- 
ably sensible young 
man. Such as his pro- 
gress was it seems to 
have been made by his 
leaving home to rough 
it in the lanes and high- 
ways at a time in our 
island story when peo- 
ple wore frilled shirts 
on best occasions and 
fought duels without 
too much fear of out- 
side interference; when 
* ‘ gentlemen of the road ” 
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LE MOT JUSTE. 

Candidate, “Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the nation’s reckless expendi- 
ture MUST BE CHECKED. ThAT IS THE WORK BEFORE US. AnD INTO THIS 
GREAT TASK OP DAMMING THE STREAM OP WASTE I WILL THROW MYSELF HEART 
AND SOUL, LIKE A — ER— LIKE A ” 

Student of Natural History (helpfully), “ Beaver ? ” 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Battling Siia has told a newspapeu 
representative tlmt he is glad to have 
been relieved of the Championship title. 
If he could only keep up that sort of 
talk he might do well as a politician. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, speaking at 
Newcastle, promised relief for the over- 
burdened taxpayer as soon as possible. 
Of course a real electioneering politician 
would have promised it earlier than 
that. 

A report reaches us of a plumber 
who was not allowed to have the assist- 
ance of his mate when marking his 
iDallot-paper on November 15th, and 
was carried out of the 
polling-booth in an 
exhausted condition, 

A mechanical toy 
motor-bus is now on 
sale, which not only 
goes when wound, but 
stops at intervals 
when required. In 
the catalogue this is 
rightly described as a 
novelty. 

If all the followers 
of Mr. De Valera were 
placed end to end, 
we are informed, they 
would reach about 
seven miles out to 
sea. A lot of people 
are in favour of this 
scheme. 

“ Beavers are re- 
nowned for their ex- 
traordinary dams,” 
states an article in a children's maga- 
zine. We think it only fair to add 
that they show^ed considerable patience 
before they broke out. 

The Indian Bureau of the United 
States Government is offering high 
prices for one hundred sets of sea-lion 
whiskers. Several Walrus Gascaders 
have been greatly heartened by this 
news. 

A policeman risked a penny in an 
automatic machine in the Wood Green 
Police Court and the penny was not 
returned. Policemen, like other persons, 
must learn to pay for their experience. 

>1: ::c 
* 

It has been estimated that Gabriele 
D’Annunzio has written more than 
twenty million lines of prose and poetry. 
We have repeatedly pointed out that in 
cases of this sort nothing can be done. 


Miss Mary Garden, the famous 
American beauty,- wishes she had been 
born a man. Ho’w like a woman ! 

A man charged at Marylebone Police 
Court admitted that he struck his wife’s 
mother with a hammer. It is curious 
that some men seem never to have 
heard that the mother-in-law joke has 
long been demode. 

A correspondent in a contemporary 
suggests offering a prize for saxophone- 
players. But surely that wmuld only 
encourage them. 

“The average intellectual man can 
find very little comfort in the daily pa- 
pers of to-day.” Such was the opinion 


of Dr. Mathson recently expressed at 
Birmingham. We are confident that 
Pip, Squeak and Wilfred will not take 
this nasty slur lying down. 

According to an authority on Beauty, 
“the ears should not be placed higher 
than the eyebrows nor lower than the 
tip of the nose.” Ladies, when mak- 
ing themselves up, should bear this in 
mind. 

Primroses are reported to be bloom- 
ing in Thanet. Still, we are not letting 
this glad neW'S blind us to the fact that 
there is a Peace on. 

sic 

“ It is a curious meteorological fact,” 
says The Evening Neios, “ that, while 
the rest of the country is almost in- 
variably buried in fog at Christmas- 
time, Thanet enjoys a brilliantly spark- 
ling and exhilarating atmosphere.” We 


feel that our esteemed contemporary is 
too modest in claiming no credit for 
the popular Press in connection with 
this phenomenon. 

According to a well-known music 
publisher “ Mammy ” sojgs will be 
sung in all the pantomimes. It is 
hoped that this warning will not be 
forgotten before the Christmas shows 
open. 

“ A cat having a fur coat was seen 
in Piccadilly to-day,” reports a con 
temporary. If the cat had been with- 
out one it might perhaps have been 
worth writing about. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle, in a contempo- 
rary, urges the repeal 
of the mediaeval 
Witchcraft Act. For 
our part we should 
badly miss the fun of 
burning a witch occa- 
sionally. ^ 

Water, according to 
a medical writer, is the 
only drink of which 
one never gets tired. 
This is corroborated 
by a Scotsman we 
know of, who has made 
a life-long practice of 
putting a drop or two 
of it in his whisky. 

ils t'fi 

Lecturing at the 
Horniman Museum , 
Forest Hill, Dr. W. 
A. CuNNiNGTON stated 
that the crab period- 
ically changes its in- 
side. It is only when 
it meddles with ours, 
however, that we take an interest in 
its habits. ... 

' si? '' 

A gentleman in New" York State has 
exchanged his wife for a second-hand 
Ford car. As the poet said : — 

“For men at most differ as Heaven and Earth, 

But women, worst and best, as Heaven and 

Our Erudite Authors. 

From a recent novel : — 

“ ‘ Ars est celase arteiir,^ he said. 

‘ What do you mean by that ? ’ 

‘ Life is short, art eternal.* ” 

From an article on the social side of 
football : — 

“ The Irish F. A. . . . entertained us royally , 
and the visit wound up with a bouquet, mem- 
ories of which must surely linger in the minds 
of all who were present.” — Daily Pa;per. 

Though some of them, we daresay, 
would have preferred a square meal. 



MY CHEVAL BE BATAILLE. 

{By tlie famous artist, Rosy Bonar.) 
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THE GREAT EVENT. 

I PASSED by night through Nelson’s Square 
Seething with crowds that choked the traffic ; 
The paper trumpet’s hideous blare 
Eevealed a tendency to maffick ; 

Some greeted from the lions’ lair 
The verdicts of the Voice of Freedom, 

In silence some possessed their souls 
When distant screens announced the polls, 

Largely because they couldn’t read ’em. 

Within my club I sought retreat; 

There at the tape’s mouth I would savour 
More privily than in the street 
The breath of proletariat favour ; 

And scarce I ’d noted how a seat 
Was gained by Lab. (which left me shirty), 

When lo ! with such small items mixed 
I read: “The Boat Eace has been fixed 
For March the 24th, 4.30.” 

Ah ! what was all this other news 
Of which the wires so idly chattered 
Beside the date when those true Blues 
Would fight a fight that really mattered? 

Ob, much it thrilled my heart to muse 
That while, to one aim constant never, 

Electors play at drakes and ducks 
The Boat Eace, in a world of flux, 

Eemains immutable for ever, 0. S. 

AN INCOME-TAX APPEAL. 

Lear Mr. Punch, — Last March I found an occupation 
I want you to recommend to your lady readers. It is more 
exciting than golf, bridge or fancy-work, and far more 
absorbing than teaching in Sunday-schools or reading 
about surplus women. ' 

It started oneday when my mother told mehow impossible 
she found it to pay her Income-Tax demand, and I, with 
an inspiration I can only attribute to undiscovered genius, 
exclaimed, “Appeal!” Suiting action to words I bought 
a flame-coloured book entitled “ Income-Tax,” and WTote a 
note in my best Miss-P-requests-the-pleasure manner to the 
most misunderstood man in England, Four days later I 
was summoned to an audience with the Inspector of Taxes. 
I had heard him' called a shark, a devil, a skunk, ah ugly 
scoundrel and other ill-sounding names. Imagine then my 
surprise w^hen, instead of being sent to a small dark room 
occupied by a man of saturnine countenance, I found my- 
self in a large untidy room full of wandering sheets of paper 
and manly voices in happy chat over football results and 
cigarettes. 

Now, Mr. Punch, I must confess to you I have been to 
college and studied mathematics, and that I sometimes 
check the butcher’s bills witli a slide rule, and conse- 
quently some people think I can feel no thrills when a 
handsome young man like Horatio gallantly springs for- 
ward to offer me a chair. You, Sir, probably know 
better. 

I should like to describe Horatio— he has such wonder- 
ful curly hair— but I feel that that would be unfair to 
Augustus and Eoger and Algernon, and besides the real 
thing I am trying to tell you about is the Appeal. 

Well, when I had sufficiently recovered from my sur- 
piise, I explained to Horatio that it appeared from re- 
searches into the flaming book that my mother’s income- 
tax was being charged on an imaginary quantity, and that 
I w^as in need of his assistance to have the same corrected. 


No one could have been more courteous and helpful than 
Horatio. “ Yes,” he murmured, “ you want a Schedule B 
form,” and then he explained things. I thanked him and 
took the form he gave me (a primrose-coloured sheet), and 
promised to come again whenever I was in need of help or 
advice. 

Filling in the form was great fun. Of course it drew 
largely on the imagination — Government forms always do 
— but that was part of the pleasure. I gave a short story 
of the orchard— the trees that died and the new ones planted. 
I recounted a little of the hopes and fears of the rabbits in 
the orchard hedge. I gave the painful story of the death 
and funeral of an old cart-horse and explained how the other 
two horses missed him and tried to take his place. (The 
story of the horses was a long one and ran right off the prim- 
rose form on to a common piece of white paper.) Then 
a little had to be said about the Parson and his tithes, and 
the rates, and the hay that was mown on the lawn and in 
the meadow. Sometimes I branched off into complicated 
mathematics, because I knew that Horatio would like them, 

' but mostly I kept my story to homely details which would 
appeal to all the young men who had smiled at me so 
kindly. When all was completed I despatched my manu- 
script and, with anxious heart, waited to hear what Horatio 
thought of it, • 

It was some time before I again received a summons, and 
when I once more climbed the dusty stairs it was Augustus 
of the clear blue eyes who brought forth my primrose form. 
He asked me to fill in the birthdays of the two living horses, 
and then said I had satisfied all requirements and he would 
forthwith deduct £223 from my mother’s income (the theo- 
retical one, he meant). Unfortunately Augustus seems to 
be weak at arithmetic ; he only deducted £30. When I 
returned to point out this inaccuracy it was Algernon of the 
melancholy countenance who received me. He promised 
to put things right, and before very long he subtracted a 
further £92. 

With every intention of being helpful I did the sum my- 
self, setting it out in that clear and obvious way I once 
learnt when teaching very young children. I then took the 
paper with Algernon’s faulty figures and my correct answer 
and gave it to Eoger. (Eoger’s chief characteristic is roguish 
rotundity.) He understood it at a glance and assured me 
that Algernon’s faults should be corrected. 

A few days later I received a reproachful letter from 
-Horatio saying I had mixed up Land Tax with Income 
Tax, My feelings were hurt, so I took sheaves of forms 
and receipts and made Horatio take back his unkind remarks. 
He then made a great eflort and subtracted £204 all at once. 
It was a splendid gesture. 

I pointed out to him that only £19 still remained to be 
deducted, and he agreed, but did nothing. 

I have been to see Horatio once a week lately. He is 
very worried, and each time he has a different answer to 
the subtraction sum he is trying to do. He knows he can’t 
get it out right, because when he looks at my simple ex- 
planation his naturally quick intelligence tells him that 
that is right; and I expect the Chancellor op the Ex- 
chequer would court-martial him if his sums looked as 
simple as mine. However, even Chancellor’s arithmetic 
ought not to have different answers every time. 

It is now November, and the great Appeal started in 
March and the Income Tax is still waiting to be paid. I 
shall be sorry when it is over ; I shall miss the friendly 
arguments with Horatio, Algernon, Augustus and Eoger; 
but no doubt next year’s Appeal will begin as soon as this 
year's finishes. 

I am, dear Mr. Punch, 

Your adoring Eeader, Penelope. 








m 


THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, 


Me. Lloyd Geoegb {wuLfully). “ I SHOULD HAVE LIKED TO ADD LAUSANNE TO THE 
COLLECTION. A EUEOPBAN PEACE CONEERENCE WITHOUT ME ! IT SEEMS UNTHINKABLE.” 
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ELIZABETH ON THE ELECTION. 

‘*My new yoiingxnan/’ remarked Eliz- 
abeth, “never did like Lloyd George.*' 

This abrupt excursion into politics, 
when we were in the middle of a discus- 
sion regarding the transformation of the 
remaining cold meat into curry, startled 
me. 

“ I am sorry Mr. Lloyd George has 
managed to offend your young man,” 
I returned politely. “Now, about a 
pudding ” 

“ Wot 'e always says is, the country 's 
been an’ ’ad quite enough o’ ’im,” pur- 
sued Elizabeth. 

“Did Lloyd George say that?” I 
inquired absently. 

“ No, *m ; my young man did. You 
see, ’e ’s like that there Mr. Boney 
Lor — oii for ereonermy. That means 
savin’, doesn’t it, ’m? ” 

“That ’s the idea, Elizabeth.” 

“An’ ’e does keep on torking about 
ereonermy does my new^ young man. 
’E ses without it a Govinmint can bring 
the country to ruin; an’ that’s why 
we ’re ruined to-day. They say Britons 
never never shall be slaves, but 

“Master likes suet dumplings for a 
change, Elizabetli,” 1 interposed des- 
perately; suppose we decide on that 
for a pudding.” 


“ Suet dumplings orl right, ’m. But 
when you think,” continued Elizabeth, 
drawing up her lank form while the fire 
of oratory shone in her eye, “ that it ’s ^^5 
wot keeps theBorlPamily, us wot keeps 
the Govinmint, ’aven’t we enough to 
do without keepin’ the Turks as well ? ” 

“ Certainly we have,” I said sooth- 
ingly, feeling that Elizabeth’s ideas on 
the political situation had better re- 
main unchallenged. Evidently the new 
young man was a rabid agitator. I 
hoped, however, that he would not too 
greatly^ agitate Elizabeth ; as it is, my 
remaining crockery is much cracked. 

'»* si? Jli 

“ Well, is your young man satisfied 
with the result of the Election?” I 
asked a week later, seeing Elizabeth 
about to sally forth arrayed in all the 
arresting finery of her night out. 

“ ’E isn’t my young man no longer,” 
remarked Elizabeth tartly. “ ’Im an’ 
’is ereonermy — I got fair sick o’ the 
word ! If I ses, * Let ’s go to the music- 
’all,’ ’e’d up with ‘A walk is more like 
ereonermy.’ ’ E wouldn’t even take me 
to the picters. ‘ The Govinmint ’s goin’ 
to set us a noble example in ereonermy,’ 
’e ses, ‘ an’ we orter profit by it.’ 

“‘I ain’t arskin’ the Govinmint to 
stand me a seat at the picters,’ ses I, 
just like that, sharp out, * but p’raps : 


it ’s no objection to me bujdng’ myself 
one, an’ you too, if you likes,* I ses, for 
lor, ’m, that there young man was too 
mean to enter a cinema except to stand 
inside the entrance to shelter ’isself 
from the rain. Mean ! W’y, to see ’im 
gettin’ a free ’bus ride by standin’ on 
the step argyin’ with the conductor for 
nearly a mile an’ then pretendin’ as ’ow 
’e ’d got outer the wrong ’bus ” 

“ He seems an undesirable young 
man,” I interposed. “I shouldn’t see 
him again, Elizabeth, if I were you.” 

“See ’im ! I’ll never get the charnce, 
'm. ’E forked so much about ereonermy 
that, silly-like, I gives ’im ten shillings 
to put inter the Savings-Bank for me. 
Larst Sunday ’e wos to meet me, but 
’e never turns up — an’ I know wot that 
means ! ” 

“ Why, surely you don’t think you ’ll 
never see him again,” I began, aware, 
however, that my tones lacked con- 
viction. 

“ I don’t think, ’in — I knoiv young 
men,” said Elizabeth, and her voice rang 
with the confidence of one who speaks 
from a wealth of experience. “This 
larst young man *s the worst I ever ’ad 
— ’im and ’is Govinmint tork. Orl I 
can say is, if ever I goes to vote I ’ll see 
myself dead afore I plumps for any 
man ’oo talks to me about ereonermy 1 ” 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 

THE BED BADGE OF VACCINATION. 


CASSIDY’S BATTLE. 

Whin Cassidy wint for a soldier 
To larn how to dhrill an’ to shoot, 
Wid his Mullingar grace an his stir- 
about face 

He wasn’t a tasty recruit.. 

They gave him a d brink an’ a ride ; 

They dhressed him up tidy an’ neat 
In a uniform green, an’, whin fit to be 
seen, 

They turned him out into the street. 

The moon was his only companion ; 

The wind was uncommonly raw ; 

He met not a soul on his lonely pathrol 
Till a shadow forninst him he saw. 

“ Who goes yondher? ” says he to the 
shadow, 

But the shadow says niver a w'orrd ; 
So he ups wid his gun in the hopes it 
would run. 

But divil a bit of it stirred. 

He pressed wid his thumb on the 
thrigger 

An* shut both his eyes for the shock; 
But lie wasn’t in luck, for it seemed to 
be shtuck, 

An’ he hadn’t been towld of the lock. 

He shook it, an’ blew down the barrel. 
An’ gev it a bit of a kick ; 

He lit up a match 'to examine the 

catch ■ . - 

An* this, it appears, did the thrick. 

For the silence was suddenly shatthered 
By a genuine murdherous shot. 

So splendid an’ loud that it gathered a 
crowd 

Before ye could wink to the spot. 

An’ some of thim fired their revolvers, 
An’ those that had rifles replied ; 

But Cassidy lay like a bundle of hay, 
For he didn’t know where he could 
hide, 

*Twas a terrible battle entirely 
Wid bombs and artillery shells 
An* rifle an’ gim — while those that had 
none 

Set fire to adjacent hotels. 

Till at last ’twas agreed at the dawning 
The inimy forces was broke ; 

’Twas plain they were bate an’ had 
made a rethrate 

Be dint of the tumult an’ smoke. 

An’ Cassidy, findin’ it quiet, 

Recovered an* wint to his bed, 

No longer afeard, for whin daylight 
appeared 

The shadow was sartinly dead. 

Another Impending Apology. 
From a description of Cambridge : — 
Educational. — Excluding the University 
the facilities for learning are exceptional.” 

Business Fa^er. 


BELITTLING THE BOOTY. 

[“The brass stopper from the ancient font in 
which Shakspeare was baptized in Stratford- 
on-Avon church is missing. The Vicar states, 
in case a visitor has taken it as a souvenir, 
that it is quite modern .” — The Times.] 

Whether the Vicar recovers his 
brass stopper or not, his clever counter- 
thrust has been much admired, and 
already he has had many imitators. 

* * * 

While standing in the crowd watch- 
ing the Lord Mayor’s Show, Mr. Capel 
Court, a prominent City man, was sur- 
reptitiously deprived of his watch. Mr. 
Court wishes it to be widely known 
that he can in no way hold himself re- 
sponsible if any person should miss a 
train or be late for an appointment by 
relying on the said watch. It always 
has been a bad time-keeper. Moreover, 
he cannot too strongly emphasise the 
fact that all is not gold that glitters. 


The Marquis of Chinchilla, whose 
overcoat disappeared yesterday from 
the Dives Hotel, is much concerned lest 
the person who appropriated it should 
mistake for genuine coney seal its lining 
of Ostend rabbit. His Lordship would 
add that the garment in question has 
always been a clanger to the rest of his 
wardrobe, owing to the high esteem in 
which it was held by moths. 

^ ^ 

The Ex-Loed Ohancelloe feels it 
his duty to warn the gentleman who 
has recently supplanted him that the 
Woolsack is no longer the comfortable 
seat it used to be, the wool therein 
having been replaced by straw in ac- 
cordance with the late Government’s 
well-known policy of Anti-waste. 

Our Temperamental Preachers. 

“ Wanted. — T>,D. Mood, reasonable price.” 

CMirchFaper, 
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THE MAGIC HAM. 

Although Jimsy is only six he was 
rather w'orried about the General Elec- 
tion. And now that it is all over he is 
not so much worried as mystified. 

In their single apartment house in 
Drumly Street, Jimsy and his sister, 
Mary Ann, had a ham which, in its day, 
had probably been one of the largest 
hams in the East End of Glasgow. But, 
although Jimsy didn’t realise it, the 
ham was nearly finished now, and that 
fact influenced Mary Ann’s political 
views considerably. 

“ It ’s thae capitulists,” Mary Ann 
would say, pronouncing the word with 
a vicious accent on the second syllable 
and looking ruefully at the dwindling 
ham — ** it ’s thae capitulists that keeps 
up the prices an’ makes the bad trade. 
You an’ me ’ll vote for the Socialists, 
Jimsy.” 

But then Jimsy had to give some 
consideration to the views of Constable 
Alister Maclachlan. Maclachlan paid 
him frequent visits during the day, 
when Mary Ann was away with her 
fruit barrow. And Maclachlan was a 
strong Conservative. 

“ Here ’s me, Chimsy,” said Maclach- 
lan, '‘putting past money effery day to 
marry Mary Ann, and take her and you 
aw^ay to live with me in a wee hoose 
at the back of Ben Lomond. But if 
these Socialists gets in with their capital 
levy, they will take all my savings off 
me, and hand them over to some idle 
riff-raffs that hass neff’er had any. The 
Socialists iss chust robbers, Chimsy.” 

All this, as you will see, put Jimsy 
in rather an embarrassing position. 

Then one morning Mary Ann made 
the dreadful announcement about the 
ham. It was after breakfast on the 
day before the General Election. 

“An’ that’s a’ the ham gone, Jimsy,” 
said Mary Ann. 

“ Nae mair ham ? ” exclaimed Jimsy 
incredulously. 

“It’s feenished, Jimsy.” 

“Can we no’ get a new ham, Mary 
Ann?” 

‘ ‘ Trade ’s bad, Jimsy, ” said Mary Ann, 
looking at him solemnly. “ It was a 
long time ago that Mr. McPhail gave 
us a present o’ the ham, an’ he ’s deid 
noo.” 

“ Is it the capitulists that keeps a’ 
the ham?” asked Jimsy. 

“Ay, the capitulists,” said Mary Ann 
bitterly. 

When Mary Ann had gone off’ with 
her barrow Jimsy took his stand at the 
door of the single apartment house and 
stared gloomily at Drumly Street. Thus 
he w’as found by Maclachlan when the 
constable came round on his morning i 
visit. 


“Well, Chimsy,” said Maclachlan 
briskly, “ there iss some grand speeches 
in the Herald this morning. The capital 
levy hass been getting a fine showing 
up.” 

, “The ham’s feenished,” said Jimsy. 

“ Iss it now ? ” said the startled Mac- 
lachlan. “ Do you tell me so ? ” 

“Ay,” said Jimsy. “It was Mr. 
McPhail that gave us the ham.” 

“Who iss this McPhail?” asked 
Maclachlan sharply. 

“He’s deid,” said Jimsy. 

“Dear, dear; that iss bad,” said 
Maclachlan. “ What sort of a ham 
wass this ham, Chimsy? ” 

“ It was the breakfast ham. Hoo can 
ye get ony breakfast if ye ’ve got nae 
ham ? An’ the capitulists keeps a’ the 
ham. An’ tred’s bad. An’ Mary Ann’ll 
cry aboot the ham, as weel as aboot the 
bad tred. An’ she ’ll always be cry in’.” 

“Wass it a big ham, Chimsy?’ 
asked Maclachlan. “ How long did you 
haf this ham ? ” 

“We’ve always had it,” said Jimsy. 

“ It was the biggest ham — it couldna 
be ony bigger.” 

Maclachlan scratched his head and 
pondered. 

“ If you’re votin’ for the capitulists,” 
said Jimsy, looking up at him anxiously, 

“ maybe you could get them to give us 
anither ham ? ” 

Maclachlan bent down and spoke in 
a confidential whisper. 

“ Don’t tell Mary Ann anything aboot 
it, but chust you wait, Chimsy; maybe 
you will find that Mr. McPhail wass 
not the only one that could gif you a 
ham.” 

* sf; .i: Sk >li 

About six o’clock that night Jimsy 
and Mary Ann were startled by a loud 
knock at the dooi’. When they opened it 
they found Constable Maclachlan stand- 
ing outside. Beside him stood a seedy- 
looking man, carrying under his arm a 
large cylindrical object wrapped in sack- 
cloth. 

“ My goodness ! ” cried Mary Ann. 
“Has that man been pinchin’ some- 
thing?” 

“That man,” said Maclachlan with a 
mysterious smile, “iss a porter.” 

“ A porter ? ” queried Mary Ann. 

“ It is chust a little bit of ham that 
I wass buying for you and Chimsy,” 
confessed Maclachlan. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Mary Ann. 

“ It ’s as big as a lamp-post. It must 
have cost ye pounds an’ pounds.” 

“ Auch, what iss a few pounds ? ” 
said Maclachlan grandly. 

By this time Jimsy had mounted a 
chair and was feverishly clearing a 
place on the dresser. 

“Put it here,” he cried. “This is 
the ham’s place.” 
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Taking the ham from the porter, 
Maclachlan carried it into the house 
and laid it on the dresser. 

“Oh, it’s a rare ham!” exclaimed 
Jimsy rapturously. “ Who will we vote 
for noo, Mary Ann ? ” 

^ Mary Ann laid her cheek against 
Jimsy’s curls and surveyed the amazing 
dimensions of the ham. 

“ I think, Jimsy,” she said, “ you an’ 
me ’ll vote for the capitulists noo.” 

“An’ that ’ll be the same as Maclach- 
lan,” sighed Jimsy thankfully. 

Maclachlan took from his pocket a 
slip of paper that looked suspiciously 
like the invoice for the ham, and studied 
it thoughtfully. Then a far-away look 
came into his eyes. 

“Well, I wass chust thinking,” he 
said, “that maybe, after all, it would 
be better for me to vote for the capital 
levy.” 

TO AN EMINENT PUBLICIST. 

Gazogenes, who serves our daily needs 
With his superb kaleidoscopic screeds, 
Has now achieved a feat beyond all 
praise, 

And backed four different policies in 
four days. 

Matched with this rich inconstancy of 
aim, 

Bifrontal Janus’ self is put to shame, 
The poor chameleon hides its minished 
head, 

And swift quicksilver turns to sluggish 
lead ; 

While quivering jellies, which a breath 
can shock, 

Seem solid as Gibraltar’s famous Pock. 
“A Ball 

Will be held in the Hall on Friday. 

All are Welcome. Lunch during the Night 
as usual.’'— 

Personally, we never find these late 
luncheons agree with us. 

“Irishman stying in Hnstol, wishes to Pur- 
chase a Holding, of about 20 to 40 acres.” 

Local La^er. 

If this, as we gather, is “ the gintleman 
who pays the rint,” he is apparently 
weary of the process. 

“ The newly-married couple left the ghurch 
amidst the showers of confetti to the familiar 
strains of Mendelsshon Wedding March from 
‘ Lohengrin.’ ^'—Local Larger, 

We infer that the reporter also attended 
the wedding breakfast. 

Erom an election- speech : — 

“ This idea of the capital levy, ladies and 
gentlemen, is very palatable as far as the first 
glimpse is concerned, but when you come to 
digest it you find it is a horse of quite another 
colour.”— Pa^er, 

So the electors very wisely nipped it in. 
the colt. 
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“And who did you vote for, George?” 

“Weld, Sir, 'twere too par for me to go to the voting-place. But if I ’ad 
’a voted, ’twould ’a bin for that there Poll Early, me being partial to the 

WIMMIN.” 


AET AND COMMEECE. 

In a recent advertisement a company 
which controls a large number of fish- 
shops stated that their aim was to make 
the calling of the fishmonger autistic. 

And why not ? It is a laudable ambi- 
tion. May not even the despised and 
hated tax-collector be an artist in the 
manner in which he extracts the money 
from his unwilling victims ? May not 
the municipal dustman express his ego 
as he slops the mud soulfully into his 
cart? Then stand back and let the 
artistic fishmonger deliver his message 
to the world. 

You can picture him. He has a 
soul above his plaice, so to speak. His 
fish for him are not as they are for the 
rest of us — not cold wet slimy corpses, 
not articles of diet to be fried for break- 
fast or boiled for supper, rich in vita- 
mines, or ptomaines, or whatever food- 
values lurk in fish. They are the 
means by which he expresses his psy- 
chology — his romance, his art. 

It is always a pleasure to look into 
his shop. There is no heaped-up pro- 
fusion of herrings or cod. He works 
on the theory that one choice bloom 
alone is more effective ; just a splash 
of colour against a neutral ground. The 
delicate creamy curves of a flake of tur- 
bot, a few pieces of chastely-carved ice 
for leaves, and you have his bouquet. 
Possibly when he woos the lady of his 
heart he does not present her with 
roses, but with a bunch of roes, all pink 
and symmetrical. 

Sometimes he will find his artistic 
sensibilities in conflict with the base 
mercenary side of his calling. A lady 
will ask for salmon. 

“ Salmon ! ’* he will say. “ While you 
are wearing a puce hat I Good Heavens, 
Madam, no! My soul revolts at the 
idea. You can have a dried haddock. 
That will harmonise with it perfectly.” 

Or a customer will demand a dozen 
oysters. “Must I?” he will say. 
“Twelve oysters will just break the 
rugged sweep of that rocky pile. Look 
at it. Is it not reminiscent in its 
grandeur of the sublime coasts of Corn- 
wall ? Can you not imagine the waves 
beating against that magnificent heap 
in vain ? And you want me to break 
the spell for a miserable dozen natives 
at two bob. But stay — I have a large 
family. I am a father first and an 
artist second, more ’s the pity. Make 
it two dozen and we ’ll let the withers 
of my soul be wrung.” 

Truly, a soul for art may not always 
be an asset to the owner. Consider the 
artistic tailor. He staggers home to 
his wife at the end of the day, saying, 
“ Oh, woe ! ever since I marked down 
that line of cheap plus fours a fat man 


with a red nose and a bald iiead lias 
come and breathed on the window. No 
fat man with a bald head and a red 
nose can ]*esist the fascination of a pair 
of loud plus fours. To-day he came in 
and ordered a pair, and, Heaven forgive 
me, I fitted him out ! I have let loose 
on the world a worse monstrosity than 
a purple Beaver.” 

Or the artistic bookmaker. He at- 
tracts his crowd by playing Eachman- 
inoff’s Prelude on a mouth-organ. 

“ Six-to-four the field 1 ” he will say. 
“But no. Pour is an inartistic num- 
eral, all lines and angles. It is more 


like a problem in Euclid than a figure. 
Let ’s make it five to two. Give you 
tens about Speardragon? My good 
Sir, 111 lay you a hundred to one. I 
hate that horse. It ’s all out of draw- 
ing.” 

He will be in the workhouse inside 
a week, of course; but what does that 
matter? He has vindicated his tem- 
perament. He is an artist. 

“Good Howard, — Lost, largo Rough Airedale 
Dog, with double collar .” — Provincial Pa^er. 

We trust he doesn’t 'wear it with his 
evening clothes. 
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I^dy SecUer (after asldng six questions without getting an answer). “Well, do you think you coded tell mb the bight time? ” 
Harassed Candidate {incapable to the end), “I’jvr sorry, Madam, but my watch has stopped.” 


THE ADVOWSONEER. 

“Them advowsons is funny things, ” 
said Sir William Bunlip, K.B.E., rolling 
his friendly forget-me-not eyes across 
the links. “ Did you ever 'ave one ? ” 

“ No,” said I. “ I used to keep newts, 
and once I had a salamander — but it 
died.” 

“ Advowsons isn’t animals,” said Sir 
William in a superior tone. “It’s 
religion. Won’t you ’ave a drink ? ” 
“Yes,” said 1. I do not often 
golf aii Goldbridge-jprope-London, but 
when I do I am ready for any devilry.' 
I like to sit on the verandah before 
lunch and watch the rich men recover- 
ing from their round, drinking in the 
peerless English air and the priceless 
Italian Vermouth. And that morning 
I had had a wearing game behind two 
extremely seedy and unskilful youths, 
whom we “ went through,” not without 
unpleasantness, at the thirteenth. 

“ I see a piece in Pimch about ’em not 
long ago,” said Sir William, “ but the 
feller didn’t know what he was talking 
about. All the same ’e did me a good 
turn,” said the Red Knight. “ Well, 


'ere’s luck. Funny sort of gin, this. 
You see, I ’ve been collectin’ advowsons 
a long time.” 

“ By the way, what is an advowson ? ” 
I inquired innocently. 

“An advowson is the right of pre- 
sentin’ a parson to a spirituous livin’. 
And you can buy ’em in the open mar- 
ket, like you can manor- ’ouses and Old 
Masters and all that. Well, I ’ve been 
collectin’ ’em ever since I retired after 
tihe War. I did my bit, like the rest of 
us, as perhaps you know.” 

“ Yes,” said I with emotion. 

“ Well, I wanted somethin* to do,” 
he went on. “ Most men ’as an ’obby 
of some kind when they retire. Some- 
1 times it ’s butterflies, sometimes it ’s 
beer ; or cut-glass. Mine ’s advowsons. 
First I bought slowly— I ’ad to. You 
see, it ’s like manor- ’ouses — these things 
belongs to a lot of stuck-up landed 
gentry 

“Swine! ” said L 

“You ’re right— swine, some of them 
— and I ’ad to go careful. But they ’re 
feelin’ the breeze, my boy, they ’re feelin’ 
the breeze. I keep a good lawyer, and 
what they wouldn’t sell to me man-to- 


man they ’ll sell to a lawyer with a good 
name through the three-’alfpenny post. 
Any’ow, in three years, one way ’an 
another, I collected about twenty, some 
’ere, some there, some rich, some pore, 
but all good stuff. I don’t buy trash. 
And I ’ll lay you any odds there isn’t 
another man in this country ’as twenty 
first-chop spirituous livin’s to give away. 
There ’s one m the West of England, 
now — sixteenth-century church, vicar- 
age as large as this club -’ouse, fat 
income, old parson dyin’ in a year or 
tvro, and I don’t know ’ow many acres 
of globe ” 

“ Glebe ? ” I suggested diffidently. 

“ Glebe — you ’ve ’it it. Well, then, 
this writin’-feller puts ’is piece in the 
paper ^ about advowsons, and since that 
there ’s been ’igh old doin’s on the 
market. I don’t know if you read the 
Agony column in The Times ? ” 

“ I don’t read much else,” said I. 

“ Same ’ere,” said Sir William. “ I 
was never much of a one for books my- 
self. But I know a good advow. when 
I see it, and just lately there ’s been a 
’ole flood of ’em goin’ in The Times, 
Other papers too. One day there was 
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IN DARKEST LONDON. 

“Are you there, Smith? Johnson speaking.” 


six in one ad. I bought the lot!'’ he 
finished magnificently, 

“Well done,” said I. “ Have another 
drink ? ” 

“ Well, 1 don’t mind if I do — another 
of the same, only more gin. You see 
these landed stuck-ups ’ave been feelin’ 
the breeze for some time, as I told you. 
But just now they ’ve got the wind up 
proper. You see it ’s a funny sort of 
a thing, when you come to think of 
it, all these advow4hingummies bein’ 
bought and sold in a daily paper like 
furnished flats — only most people don’t 
know nothin’ about it and care less. 
But that piece in the paper was fit to 
frighten a military ’orse, and these fel- 
lows is frightened. They think per’aps 
one day there ’ll be trouble in the ’Ouse 
of Commons and the Government ’ll 
step in and kick ’em out. So they ’re 
soilin’ out while they can. And I'm 
huyin\ ’Ere ’s luck ! ” 

“The Fates preserve you!” said I 
heartily. “But what good does it do 
you ? ” 

“Well,” said Sir William, “for one 
thing it ’s a ’obby, as I told you, and 
cheap as ’obbies go. You can get a 
first-class, ’Ome Counties, old-esta- 
blished advow. for a couple of thou, or 
less. And, for another thing, it ’s my 
experience that you never lose by 
cornerin’ a market. The Government 
might kick these tin-pot squires out for 
nothin’, but they won’t kick William 
Bunlip out for nothin’ — see? And I 
could afford it if they did. Besides, 
I ’m a man with a lot of nephews on 
my ’ands ” 

“ Excuse me, Sir,” said a voice at my 
elbow and, looking round, I saw dear 
old Phineas P. Sexton, *of Chicago, who 
has been having a few games at the 
club — “excuse me. Sir,” he said, “ but 
right here is where I ’d be reel glad to 
butt in, if you ’ll pardon the liberty ” 

I introduced the two. 

“ How do ? ” said Sir William. 

“ Glad toknowyou, Sir,” said Phineas. 
“Now, Sir, I couldn’t help hearing some 
of the powerful exposition you ’ve been 
giving of your old English customs. 
I ’m a collector myself. In my home 
on Michigan Avenue I have two first 
editions of the poet Keats, one genuine 
Gainsborough and a lock of hair from 
the head of Lord Nelson. But I ’ve 
not gotten one of these ad-what-is-its 
— no, Sir, not any. And I ’d be tickled 
to death to take one home with me to 
Mrs. Sexton in the Carbolic next week. 
See here. Sir, I ’ll give you fifty thou- 
sand dollars for that cracker] ack you 
were mentioning in the Middle West. 
Is it a deal. Sir?” 

“ It is not,” said Sir William. “ I ’m 
sorry * ” 

“ I ’llmakeitsixty thousand— seventy 1 


I have a cheque here, and I ’m crazy 
to get it. Name your own figure, 
Sir.” 

“ No,” said Sir William, “ I won’t sell 
that one. I ’d like to oblige you, and 
there ’s a little one in Lincolnshire you 
could ’ave for nothing, and another one 
in the North — but not Fishton. Don’t 
think me mean, Mr. Sexton. I ’ve got 
my reasons. And here they are.” 

Just then the two seedy young golfers 
tottered. in from the last green. 

Sir William called to tho seedier of 


the two. “ Well/Walter, ’oo won the 
game ? ” 

“ J did, Uncle,” said Walter. 

“Then that settles it,” said Sir Wil- 
liam. “ Mr, Sexton, these are two of 
my nephews. This is W alter — Walter 
Bunlip, the future Vicar of Fishton. 
And this is Stanley — and now e ’ll ’ave 
to be content with Little Mugberry.” 

- A.P.H. 

“ ‘ Exactly,’ was the monosyllabic reply.” 

liecent Novel. 

“ Quite ” is our polysyllabic retort. 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 

I. — The Amazing Peecincts; or, 
Queer Scenes from Clerical Life. 

By S^\>gh 

Prehide, — The Cloud. 

Grey towers and a rosy mist. When 
the sun set; behind Lynchester Cathedral 
there was sometimes a pink glow in the 
sky with one pale-green cloud, and 
sometimes a pale-green glow with one 
crimson-and-orange cloud, shaped like 
a ship. Very occasionally there would 
be a plain puce glow with 
nothing in it at all To-night 
was one of the pink nights with 
a green cloud in it, circular, 
semi-opaque. The cloud hung 
over the monstrous main tower 
and seemed to float from it like 
a child’s balloon ; as if the ogre 
of stone which crouched brood- 
ing over the huddled sea-coast 
town held the string of this 
tiny toy in his machicolated 
teeth. 

Within the Cathedral Even- 
song was being sung. There 
w’as alw^ays a large congre- 
gation at Evensong in Lyn- 
chester Cathedral because of 
the lights that came through 
the great rose window on the 
west front. They were aine- 
thyst and green and amber and 
crimson and orange and umber 
and the darkest violet -blue. 

They fell sometimes in broad 
slabs and sometimes in misty 
streaks. One never got this 
effect at Matins, or at Choral 
Celebrations, or at the mid- 
day Lenten sermons or at the 
popular services on Sunday 
nights. These minor services 
had therefore been dropped, and 
Evensong alone remained. 

Archdeacon Tallboys roared 
out the Eighty-eighth Psalm 
and felt exalted to the heavens. 

Long shafts of light struck the rosy 
marble monument of the Eed Bishop 
(flor. cxTG , 1111 A.D.) and chequered it 
with brighter patches of tango, ame- 
thyst, mauve and^erise. The Arch- 
deacon felt as if he^^^^re made of marble 
. himself, tremendous, stately and strong. 
He read the Second Lesson like thunder. 
He bellowed the Dimittis. 

Booh I , — The Precincts. 

Archdeacon Tallboys was the leading 
Churchman in our town of Lynchester. 
(I am speaking now not of the present 
day but of tlie year 1910.) It was 
Lady Cumberbatch, I think, or else 
Mrs. Upottery, who first called him 
“a Viking in gaiters.’’ He stood six I 


feet four in his socks, and even at the 
age of fifty-eight had light yellow curl- 
ing hair and a finely chiselled face. 
For ten years everyone in Lynchester 
had sung his praises. Crochford was 
eloquent, even lyrical, about him. 

It said, “Educ. King Edward’s School, 
Mevagissey, and Oriel Coll. Oxon. oegrot 
Lit. Hum. 1874; B.A. 1874 ; M.A. 1876 ; 
St. Columb’s. Theol. Coll. Bude 1874-6. 
it 1876. p 1880. Can. Ees. Lynchester 
Cath. 1900 ; Archd. of Lynchester 1902. 
3F St. Ethelburga’s Chapel of Ease, 
Polperro 1877 ; Ass. Chap. Bp. Suff‘. 



“CURIOSITIES OP LITERATURE.” 
Walter-super-Mare soft pedal ) greets the dawn. 

of Fowey 1882; P. C. St. Hubert’s, 
Paignton-on-Sea 1883 ; Hon. Can. Lyn- 
chester Cath. 1890.” 

^ He was proud of his family, proud of 
himself but particularly proud of the 
Cathedral, every stone of whose fabric 
he loved. To-night, as he walked across 
the green- turfed space of The Precincts, 
he was even more boisterous than usual. 

He struck his chest alternately with 
each hand and sang “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” Half-way across The Pre- 
cincts he noticed the Sub-Precentor 
hunting for moths with a butterfly net. 

Both the Dean and the Sub-Precentor 
were moth- collectors, and both of them 
were nonentities. Tallboys frankly 
hated them. 


“Good evening,” said the Sub-Pre- 
centor. “ It ’s going to be cold to- 
night. Have you seen Canon Round- 
head yet ? 

“ Ugh,” snorted Tallboys contemptu- 
ously, and went on. 

The Sub-Precentor crawled back on 
all fours into the Sub-Precentory. 

Looking up at the sky, Archdeacon 
Tallboys saw the green cloud. It was 
round, he thought. Like Roundhead. 
As he gazed at it it seemed to change 
its shape, flattening itself and sending 
out wisps at the side. It looked first 
like a camel, then like a weasel. 
Afterwards it took on the shape 
of a man’s hand. There was 
aloud crash. A gargoyle had 
fallen off from the roof of the 
north transept almost at his 
feet. 

“Roundhead,” thought the 
Archdeacon. 

Boole II, — The Chapter- 
House. 

^ Every day the grim Gothic 
giant seemed to squat more 
heavily over the red-tiled roofs 
at its feet. As the Canons came 
out of their little houses to 
attend the Chapter they looked 
likelittleants. A vexedquestion 
lay before the meeting. One 
of the handles of the Choir 
School mowing - machine had 
come off and been mislaid. 
The Headmaster had applied 
for a grant to replace it, and 
in the opinion of Canon Buster, 
usually the • only progressive 
element in the Chapter, the 
request was a reasonable one. 
Canon Buster was lean, shabby, 
a zealot if there ever was one, 
and a brilliant scholar. He 
voted against the Archdeacon 
on every occasion. The Arch- 
deacon held that all funds in 
the Cathedral treasury should 
be applied to repairing thereof 
of the north transept, which had lost 
two moragargoyles in as many months. 
Canon Buster did not care how many 
pieces fell off the roof of the Cathedral. 
When he saw a gargoyle fall lie danced 
with pleasure. He believed that the 
Cathedral was a prison-house, in which 
true religion was fettered and bound, 
and that progress could only be made 
when all that pile of intricate masonry 
had crumbled to the earth. He was 
suspected of sawing off’ gargoyles by 
night. 

Canon Roundhead was an enigma. 
He was the new Treasurer, and Tallboys 
had disliked him by reputation and dis- . 
liked him still more on sight. He had 
a round face with round spectacles, a 
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Lodging-house Keeper {after presenting hill), “I ’ope you’ve enjoyed youb stay, Sib.” 
Lodger. “Well, anyhow I can see that you have.” 


round body and round legs. At sohool 
he had bowled round arm. His hands 
were podgy and vyhite, and he wore a 
perpetual smile. One felt that if he 
had been placed at the tf5p of the High 
Street, just under the Cathedral, and 
given a push, he would have rolled to 
the bottom by the station. But one 
felt also that he would have come up 
again. There was something subtle 
behind his spectacles, something deep 
behind his smile ; he had already ingrati- 
ated himself with Lady OumlDerbatch 
and most of the important ladies of Lyn- 
chester. As the Archdeacon came into 
the Chapter-house he looked involun- 
tarily at him, as if to pierce the defences 
of his smile, but in vain. 

“ There is nothing much before us, 
I think,” said the Dean in his gentle 
voice — he had just succeeded, with the 
help of the Sub-Precentor, in trapping 
a strayed red admiral under his black 
velvet cap — “except this matter of a 
grant for the school mowing-machine.” 

“It should be allowed,” snapped 
Buster. 

“It should not!” roared the Arch- 
deacon. 

“What does the Treasurer think? ” 
asked the Dean mildly, turning to 
Canon Eoundhead, 

The Canon blinked modestly. 


“ I have gone into the matter very 
thoroughly,” he said, folding his podgy 
hands together, “and obtained esti- 
mates from all the leading sports out- 
fitters in the United Kingdom ; and I 
think we can afford the grant.” 

It seemed to Tallboys that a chill 
breath of hostility swept through the 
Chapter-house and blew upon the back 
of his neck. 

“I am' afraid, Archdeacon, that I 
must put it to the vote,” said the Dean. 

The Sub-Precentor, who had fallen 
asleep, was wakened, and voted for the 
Archdeacon; Canon Eoundhead and 
Canon Buster voted against him. 

“ I feel I must give my casting vote,” 
said the Dean timidly, “in favour of 
the school.” 

With a howl of agony the Archdeacon 
hurled himself from the room. 

About ten minutes later Canon Eound- 
head, strolling out of the Chapter-house 
alone, met Wilkins the emaciated verger. 

“What colour is the glow behind the 
Cathedral to-night ? ” he asked pleas- 
antly. 

“Verdigris, Sir,” said Wilkins. “ One 
topaz cloud.” 

Canon Eoundhead smiled. 

Book ill.— T he Circulating Library. 

Mrs. Tallboys hated her husband. 


She had always hated him, although 
she had never told him so. She hated 
his habit of singing “ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” while he was shaving, and 
“ 0 Happy Band of Pilgrims ” in his 
bath. As she w^ent down to the cir- 
culating library under Boltgate, near 
Fazackerley the confectioner’s, she 
kept saying to herself under her breath, 
“ I hate him, I hate him, I hate him 1 ” 

In the musty gloom of the library sat 
Miss Trevenna as usual, sharp-eyed in 
her little black shawl, at the receipt of 
custom. 

“ I don’t like The Altar Ste])sf' said 
Mrs. Tallboys, putting it down on the 
table. “ I want to go and look for 
something else.” Her squat and rather 
ill-dressed figure vanished from Miss 
Trevenna’s sighted thelittle librarian, 
having entered book as returned, 
went on with her knitting. 

It was by the merest chance that 
Canon Eoundhead, hidden in a deep 
embrasure, where he had found a copy 
of Ereiohon Bevisited, observed over his 
round spectacles that Mrs. Tallboys 
had not come to the library merely to 
exchange a book. Quite unmistakably, 
emerging from the haze into the filtered 
biscuit-coloured light, Canon Buster 
had clasped her in his arms. Bvoe. 

(To he concluded.) 
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Lady. *‘And what sort op person is Mrs. Kobinson, Colonel?” 

Colonel. “Oh, the sort op person who calls a table-napkin a serviette,” 
Lady. “But I always call it a serviette.” 

Colonel (undefeated). “Then you know exactly what sort op person she is.” 


THE ELECTION POSTER. 

I AM not a superman ; that is, unless 
a strrong common sense, combined with 
a remarkable insight into things in 
general and a sterling integrity of 
character can be said to warrant that 
description, . ’ 

When, therefore, William, who was 
standing for Parliament, came round 
to see me, with the view of drafting a 
really powerful election poster, I was 
for the moment at a loss; 

“ C-e-C‘Can you give some striking 
reason why the people should elect 
me? ” he asked with that preliminary 
stutter which is his most arresting 
characteristic. . ■» : ' 

“ No, William, I cannot,’* I answered. 
“I have known you now for thirty 
years, and I cannot think of a single 
reason why the people should elect you.” 

“S-s-s-sorry you think that,” he said 
mildly. 

“Still, we will see what can be 
done,” I said, taking up a sheet of 
paper. “ Now, in the first place, are you 
in favour of efficiency of administration 
combined with strict economy? ” 

“ 0-c-c-certainly,” he answered. 

“Are you in favour of improving 


the lot of everyone without increasing 
taxation ? ” 

“ C-c-c-certainly.” 

“ Are you in favour of elevating Great 
Britain to a unique position among 
the nations, so that it will shine like a 
candle in a naughty world?” 

“I-I-I-I am,” replied William. 

“ That ’s a pity,” I said, “ because all 
the other Candidates are in favour of 
these things.” 

“I-I-I-l feel that, too,” answered 
William sadly; “that is why I came 
round to see you.” 

“ Then let us get on with it. Having 
regard to the fact that you can*t make 
a speech for nuts ” 

“ ‘T-t-t-toffee’ is the word my wife 
always uses.” 

“ It is immaterial,” I said. > ** Having 
regard to this fact, then, the importance 
of drawing up a powerful poster is 
enormously increased.” 

“Y-y-y-yes.” 

“ It must be intimate, personal and 
appealing.” 

“ M-m-m-my own idea exactly,” said 
William. , 

“ Then what do you think of this ?” 
I asked, holding up the sheet on which 
I had been writing. 


Electors, you are tired to death of 
the facile speaker, the fluent orator, 
the explo'der of verbal fireworks. It 
is this type of man that you elected 
last time because he carried you 
away on a sea of words and phrases ; 
and in return he has squandered 
your money. Vote now for the 
man' who has no gift of tongues. 
Vote for the man who has to think 
before he speaks. Vote fo7' the man 
loho sUitters I 

“ Ab-b-l>bit personal,” said William. 

“But a winner,” I answered. 

And I was right, for William headed 
the poll, ^ Perhaps when I said I was 
not a superman I erred unnecessarily 
on the side of modesty. 

“ At the conference yesterday between Allied 
Generals and Rafet Pasha, the latter expressed 
a desire to reach Mordus Vivendi.” 

Provincial Payer. 
We can’t find this place on our map. 

“Thirty-six Labour gains, and more than 
half the House still to he elected. Might it 
not be the beginning of an avalanche, under 
whose burning fire Mr. Bonar Law’s ambitions 
would be destroyed for ever? Morning Pamper. 

Or even a flow of lava, beneath which 
they would be plunged into cold storage. 
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REVIVAL OF THE PARTY SPIRIT. 

Vicar. “ I ’m SORRY NOT TO HAVE SEEN YOU IN CHURCH LATELY, WiLLIAM.” 

William. “Oh, that’s all bight, Sir, I’ve paired with one o’ they fellows from the chapel.” 


COMRADES IN HARMONY. 

How is it decided behind the scenes 
at a ballad concert whetlier the next 
song shall be accompanied by Mr. 
Kiddle or Mr, Liddle ? Is the singer 
allowed to have his choice ? Or is a coin 
tossed or a folded paper drawn from a 
hat? This is one of the secrets of the 
profession which continue to remain a 
mystery to the public. 

Personally I should be content with 
either accompanist. Usually my sing- 
ing is hardly up to ballad-concert pitch ; 
but with Mr. Liddle’s kindly encour- 
agement, or Mr. Kiddle’s strong, silent, 
purposeful backing, I am convinceS I 
could be at my best. 

Kor whether the ballad be about faded 
violets (in a minor key, with a sob at 
the end) or about Eoughneck Joe (two 
verses of very rough neck, and the third 
pathetically concerned with Joe’s flaxen- 
haired baby), both the iddles (K and 
L) know just how to help the singer 
to get the stuff over the footlights or 
the chrysanthemums, as the case may 
be, and how to check him when he 


shows a tendency to w^ander too far 
out of his crease. 

Best of all are they heard in combina- 
tion. When the singer is follo\ved on 
to the platform by Mr, Liddle, smiling 
meaningly, and up in the organ loft a 
light is switched on and Mr. Kiddle is 
seen swinging his legs over the bench, 
one may know tliat here is to be some- 
thing that will require a repetition. 
That organ touch can lift a song tliat 
is only just a song into music of the 
seventh heaven. At first more of a 
throb than a tone, it steals gently in 
and out among the ci'isp notes of the 
piano. In the second verse it asserts 
itself a little more firmly, encouraging 
the singer to greater effort. Finally, 
piano and organ together sweep both 
song and singer upwards and onwards 
uhtil the audience is overwhelmed, and 
struggles to the surface to expend its 
remaining breath in crying “ Encore ! ” 

May many ballads be sung and many 
pianos be worn out before the pro- 
grammes cease to contain the line : — 
“Accompanists: Mr, S. Liddle and 
Mr. Fredk. B. Kiddle ” ! 


FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

VIII. — WOODMOUSE. 

Where dock and ivy curtain round 
The nooks and crannies of the mound, 
I pause and, stooping low, descry 
The lively challenge of an eye. 

Nor shell-pink ear nor fluttery nose, 
Nor dainty fan of milk-wdiite toes, 

Nor taper tail betrays where she, 

The little woodmouse, watches me. 

She needs no stouter barricade 
Than ebb and flow of light and shade 
To veil her form ; but how disguise 
The diamonds prisoned in her eyes? 

“ Sale. — Siloncor and Gas-bag, £2 5s.” 

Advt. in Trade Fairer. 

Thanks ; but could we have the silencer 
without the gas-bag? 

From an Indian tobacconist’s cata- 
logue : — 

“Russian cigarettes (Brown paper flavourod).” 
How it recalls one’s schooldays ! 
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THE REFUSALS OF MARGARET. 

The Foueth Eepusal. 

Scene: Margaret is sitting alone on a 
large settee lohicli ^s supposed to he in 
the small NapoleonBooimntlieFalais 
du Petit Luxeynhourg. It is eleven 
dcloch on the morning of an Inter- 
7 iational Confere^ice. There is a heavy 
table beside her and on the floor at 
her feet a solid bloch of documents 
about half as high as a man. A noise 
of typewriters is heard in the rooms 
adjoining. Margaret is daintily gloved 
and exquisitely hatted. She is read- 
ing a document loith a ury face. Percy 
suddenly appears as though looking 
for something. He goes rapidly towards 
the documents. He is a squai'e featured 
man with a stern jaio and a decided 
nose. Margaret looks 
over the edge of her 
dociment and o'ecog- 
nises him. 

Marg ar et. Why, 

Percy, "what on earth 
are you doing here ? 

Percy. Goodmorning, 

Margaret. That should 
be my question, I think. 

If. I said it first. 

P. I ’m attending the 
Conference. 

ilf. Then I presume 
they are talking about 
money this morning. I 
came with Father. He's 
advising the Conference 
about the Adriatic. It 's 
amazing the amount of 
advice that Confer- 
ences alw^ays seem to 
require. 

P. Organisation, Mar- 
garet. There are only 
two kinds of people in the world — the 
organisers and those who are born to 
be organised. 

If. Which am I, Percy ? 

P. (cwnbrously gallant). Present com- 
pany, you know. 

M. I hope so. I 'm certainly not an 
organiser. Four nursery used to irritate 
me even before I could walk. It was 
always so tidy. And I don't think I 
was born to be organised. 

P. But, my dear Margaret, let me 
repeat .... 

ilf. You always do, Percy. I hope the 
habit isn’t growing upon you. {Yaivn- 
ing.) Father 's a long time. 

P. Naturally. They won’t settle 
everything in five minutes. 

ilf. 1 thought that was what Con- 
ferences were for, to settle everything 
in five minutes. I hope they're not 
ill-treating Father. He hates to be 
organised. 

P. {earnestly). I say, Margaret. 


ilf. Yes, Percy ? 

P. Have you ever thought, seriously 
I mean, of what I said to you the last 
time we met in London? {Sentiment- 
ally). It was at a meeting of the Sta- 
tistical Society. 

ilf. I remember your telling me a lot 
about yourself, Percy. I have wondered 
since whether it was meant as a kind 
of proposal. 

P. (outraged). Why, Margaret, I 
asked you quite explicitly to marry me. 

ilf. When did it happen? Was it 
when you told me you had five thousand 
a year ? Or was it when we were dis- 
en ssing the birth-rate? 

P. (playfully). You will always have 
your little joke, Margaret. But I want 
you to consider the question carefully. 
I think we should get on very well to- 


gether. I know I ’m a bit on the serious 
side; but I can relax too on occasion. 
There is another thing. I may be going 
into Parliament soon. I 've already got 
the offer of a seat. You would be splen- 
did as the wife of an M.P. Think how 
you would amuse my constituency. 

ilf. Yes, Percy. But would your con- 
stituency amuse me ? 

P, I 'm sure it would, Margaret. You 
always contrive to see the funny side, 
even of serious things. 

M. {considering the matter). I don’t 
think I should like to be married to a 
constituency. 

P. But you wouldn't be married to a 
constituency, Margaret. You would be 
married to me. And really I do admire 
you very much indeed. I’m afraid 1 
don't put it very well. You see, I ’ve 
had very little to do with women. To 
tell the truth I don't find them very 
sympathetic as a rule, 
ilf. Never mind, Percy. Some day 


you’ll find a nice girl who'll admire 
you very much. And then I 'll come 
to the christening. 

P, Youmean the wedding, I suppose. 

if. Did 1 say the christening? I 
always do rush to conclusions. 

P. I shall never many, Margaret, if 
it isn’t you. 

if. Nonsense, Percy. Some men are 
born married ; some achieve marriage ; 
and some have marriage thrust upon 
them . Father said that the other night 
at dinner. You were born married, 
Percy. You ’re the sort of man who 
marries to found a family. I know 
that that’s the right reason; it’s in 
the Prayer-Book. But some of us, you 
know, even when aware of a fact, don’t 
like it to be too obvious. You 'll marry 
somebody who won’t mind how obvious 
I it is. She will marry 
you in a different spirit. 

P. In the proper spirit, 
I hope. 

M. Yes, in the proper 
spiiit. That ’s why it 
won’t be me. 

P. (reproachfully). 
You’re taking this very 
lightly, Margaret. You 
might have a little com- 
mon sympathy. 

ilf. You can have as 
much of that as you 
like, Percy, if you really 
need it. 

P. Of coui’se I need 
it. 

ilf. I can never quite 
believe that a man 
really minds being re- 
fused. Mon can't help 
proposing. At least I 
find it so. But I can’t 
believe that they actu- 
ally want to be accepted. Personally, 
whenever a man proposes to me, I feel 
that it would be hardly fair to take him 
at his word. Like hitting a man when 
he 's down. You ought to be thankful 
that I refused you, Percy. 

P. No, Margaret ; I asked you to be 
my wdfe because I meant it. 

ilf. (responding kindly). I ’m sorry, 
Percy. I ’d take you but for one thing. 
There are other things, of course ; but 
there's only one thing that matters. 

P. What is that? 

ilf. You never know when things are 
funny, and I don’t always know when 
they ’re serious. 

P. That wouldn't matter — not if we 
w^re really fond of one another. 

ikf. It 's much more important to be 
able to see one another’s jokes. 

P . J okes are like anything else. They 
can be explained. 

ilf. No, Percy. Nothing that needs 
to be explained is worth explaining. 



WHEN PEOPLE WEOTE ON BRICKS. 

“That’s a fine house. Whose is it?” 

“It belongs to Oveub, the poet.” 

“But I NEVER KNEW HE WAS A BEST SELLER.” 

“He isn’t. He built that house with his rejected manuscripts.” 
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Client, “I’VE g-ot a thousand pounds and I want to build a house.” 

Architect. “I’m: afbaid it^can’t be done. You’ll require at least fifteen hundred to build a house at that price.” 


P. I ’ll persuade you yet;, Margaret. 
I have lots of arguments in reserve. 

K. Wrong again, Percy. Love is like 
politics. No one is ever convinced by 
argaments- 

P. (obstinateh/). Sooner or later, 
Margaret, yoa ’ll listen to reason. 

ilf. I lovelistening to reason — as long 
as I ’m not expected to behave reason- 
ably. Ah, there’s Father at last. {She 
rises cmd collects /ler sunshade,) We 
will continue this conversation some 
other time, Percy. Unless you forget 
all about it. 

P. [grimly), I shall never forget, 
Margaret. 

If. [sighi7ig) . I suppose not. You ’re 
one of the inenwbo insist. But don’t 
drive me too far, or I shall feel obliged 
to marry someone else to save us both 
from disaster. 

[S7ie holds out her hand lotth a 
kind smile. He takes it a little 
%mceri(ibi%ly , as though he did 
9iot quite knoiviohat to do luith 
it, and fi9talZy shakes it in a 
frie7zdly way. 

At Brooklaods 

“Mr. accomplished a speech of 114*74 

miles per hour.” — P?'ovi7uial Paper, 

We understand that he has been offered 
a ret ainor for the next General Election . 


‘^COLANTHA.” 

[The three-thousand^gallon Goto recently 
celebrated in ^^The Daily Mail,'') 
Queen of the lowing herd, 

Of thee I sing ; 

Eor thee the sounding word, 
The thrilling string. 

Colantha ! we shall see thee set 
In countless dairy shops, a golden 
statuette. 

To thee all mythic kine 
To-day must bow, 

As Lakshmi the divine, 

The cosmic cow, 

Hathor of Egypt, and tlie shade 
Of her that Argus watched, lo the 
hapless maid. 

The glittering galaxy, 

The Milky Way, 

Shall take its name from thee 
This wondrous day ; 

And in alliterative sport 
Astronomers shall call its light 
Colantha Court. 

What are the myths to us 
But bygone dreams, 

When more miraculous 
Thy glory seems ? 

For in the circle of a year 
Thou gavest to- the world three 
thousand gallons clear ! 


In vain that daring man, 

Henry J. Ford, 

Of cars American 
The wealthy lord, 

Would seek thy well-earned fame 
to bilk, 

Framing some base machine to make 
synthetic milk. 

Thy chronicler am I, 

, And in my rhymes 
Daily thou shalt supply 
(Four mortal times) 

The flood to overfroth the pail, 
Exhaustless as tlie ink that prints 
The Daily Mail. 

XJp the Pole — A. Successful Prophecy. 

“The reports on Rochdale are all to the 
good. Mr. Ramsay Muir has had the bi‘gge=t 
and most enthusiastic meetings in this con- 
test and is expected to be top of the pole.” 

Liberal Paper, 

Besult: Burgess (Lab.) 15,774; Luv 
(U.) 13,006 ; Muir (L.) 11,894. 

From a recent manual: — 

“ On the other hand, wooden buildings, trees 
and human beings are poor conductors and 
when dry are almost non-conductors of electri- 
city, and when the lightning tries to follow 
such objects to ground, the resistance is so 
great that serious damage is done.” 

This point must have been overlooked 
by the Prohibitionists of America. 
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LUCK OF THE WEEK. 

I.— Symbolic Beds. 

Hitherto, wlien the time has come for sleep, I have 
been in the habit of sleeping, without giving thought to the 
bed. I mean to the framework of the bed. The mattress, 
yes; the texture of the linen, yes ; the number of blankets, 
yes; but 'svhether the structure was wood or iron mattered 
little. Henceforward, however, all will be changed, for I 
have been reading the catalogue of a new firm of furnishers 
whose beds have meanings and who keep a tame mystic 
to explain and extol them. 

The first bed illustrated in this catalogue— The Norse— 
is of very solid wmod, and, save for a scroll pattern along 
the end, it is not so different from other solid wooden beds 
as to arouse any curiosity. “ Just a heavy sort of bed,” 
one would think, and pass on; and I too w^as passing on 
wdien I caught sight of the description beneath : — 

“ Suniiiiariziiig tlie Runic tradition, a tradition of things at once 
simple and massive, of the inherent charm of wooden things and of 
long twilights in the Kingdoms of gods and men.” 

Here was a discovery: a firm of furnishers who have 
thoughts ; more than thoughts, fancies ; in short, poetry. To 
think of a little line of scroll-work indicating all that ! And 
I, clay-souled, purblind, earth-groping, hadn’t an idea of it. 
“ Just a heavy sort of bed,” I had murmured, poor Peter Bell 
that I am. 

, Turning over the page and coining to the picture of 
another bed, I determined no longer to be so prosaic. I 
too would enter the lists of fantasy. Covering the name, 
I studied it. It is made partly of wood and partly of cane, 
and the legs are slightly straddled and the top line slightly 
curved, with overlapping ends. But again i w'as at fault. 
“ A nice bed,” was all I could say, and then uncovering 
the name I saw that it was called “The Torii,” with the 
following description : — 

“Here the ancient Shinto symbol of the Far East is dominant. 
The Torii, the guardian gate of sacred groves, foreshadowing in its 
form the drowsy precinct of the Temple, its Buddhas and its Lotus 
ponds.” 

Of course ! How silly of me ! But oh, to sleep on such a 
couch 1 Mr. Bonar Law of course has one, and the whole 
Torii party. Nowhere else can they find such tranquillity. 

I W'Ould try once more and then give up the struggle. 
Again I concealed the name and examined the picture. 
Again, although smaller and simpler, the bed found me 
wanting. “ Just a cot with turned legs,” was the verdict : 
“probably meant either for a dwarf or child.” In so far 
as the child was concerned, I was right, for this was the 
Wee Bear (not Wee Free) Bed. But how could any ordinary 
person guess the rest ? — 

“A child’s bed, conveying in its design the atmosphere of the fairy 
tale and the oddity of olfland. Its bubble legs, its four stout posts 
like hattod sentinels, its skittle rails— a well-turned muster ; all are 
redolent of fun and mimic make-believe, linking the nursery with the 
Land of Nod.” 

So there you are ! One man’s repose is anotlier man’s 
poetry. But how I wish I could write like that I 

* ^ is 

I have just been upstairs to look again at my own bed— that 
triumph of insipidity — and wonder wdiat the catalogue- 
writer wmuld make of it. My own description would run 
something like this : — 

“The Hack. — A littery bloke’s bed, where sleep has to be wooed, 
often refuses to arrive and seldom remains long, linking one day with 
the next far too brokenly.” 

Alas ! 

II. — Never Upon a Time, 

Once upon a tirne there was a man who with his family 


stayed in a hotel en ^pension, which for the benefit of the 
very comfortable or very extravagant or very fastidious I 
may say means inclusive terms for three meals a day, bed- 
room and attendance. 

Upon the features of most hotel proprietors there dawns 
a smile of beatific satisfaction when they see their pension- 
naires going out to lunch or dinner ; but never upon a time 
there was a landlord of another description. 

When the holidays were over and the bill was presented, 
the man went to the bureau to pay it. He was there met 
by the hotel proprietor, who, taking the bill from him, first 
consulted a little pocket-book, and then said, “ I have notes 
here of five occasions on which you all lunched out and four 
on which you dined out. The bill therefore” — and he 
made a calculation — “will be eleven pounds, twelve shil- 
lings less.” 

The fact that the man, an old traveller, on hearing these 
words, had to be removed in an ambulance to a nursing 
home, has nothing to do with the story, E. V. L. 


TO A COCK PHEASANT. 

Good morrow, Good morrow, Sir Knight of the mail 
That ’s bronze and that ’s copper, that ’s collared a-ring ; 
From the tip of your beak to the tip of your tail 
You ’re splendid as Autumn ablaze in the vale ; 

King Solomon’s glory before you would pale 
As you strut in the ride like a king. 

A whistle behind you, a whistle, d’ you hear ? 

And, anon, a tip-tappmg of stick upon stock ? 

Will you slip (in strategic retreat) to the rear ? 

Well, you haven’t been shot at, I fancy, this year, 

So you ’ll act in the royaler way, never fear, 

And rise with a raucous cok-coh ! 

A phoenix you ’ll rise through the tops, still afire, 

Still aflame with the season’s resplendent decay ; 

A phoenix that springs from a funeral pyre 
Of oak woods in ember, and straight doth aspire 
To the frosty bright blue, to the blue you require 
To show off your fireworkisli ^vay. 

Then forward you’ll swing (like a comet at need 
Of Olympian Zeus), gaining pace as you go ; 

High, high o’er the branches [cock forioard 1) you ’ll speed 
Till you ’re clear of the cover, a screamer indeed, 

And out o’er the meadow ; but, mark you, take heed 
Of those odd little groups far below. 

They ’re the Guns, the adepts, as you ’ll presently see ; 

Myself (on the flank) cut a figure to mock 
With artists of their sorb ; at full apogee 
Approach them, professors in highest degree, 
Accomplished to “larn ” you most deftly to be 
A pheasant and, more so, a cock ! 

But beaters are coming ; tap, tap down the breeze, 
Their sticks get the nearer, so up in your pride 
In Autumn’s gold sunshine, high o’er her gold trees, 
Till, tall as the tallest, you sail at your ease ; 

And ’tis best to be tall, tall as Troy an you please. 
When those batteries open outside. 


A Monster Turnip. 

From the report of a shipping case : — 

“ She proceeded on her way until 7, or rather later, when a noise was 
heard as. of a heavy body like an anchor or a chain being dragged 
along the deck from about the funnel aft. It was the mate’s watch.” 

Liverpool Paper, 






Acolyte {to newest genius Of tlie ultra^moderns), «I’m always Fwmwa urv«T.r-n 

Genms, “And do they believe you?” findino mibelf bbagchno to people that I know you.” 


STRAW DOWN- 

As I lie here, with a temperature 
running well into three figures, I am 
reminded of my far-away early boyhood 
days, when I used to go for walks with 
a very jolly nurse, whose greatest joy 
in life was the discovery of a road with 
straw laid down. I remember the fas- 
cination of it, and how, when we had 
found one, we would rush there eagerly 
every day until the straw was cleared 
away, standing solemnly outside the 
house we had selected as the one where 
someone was frightfully ill, gazing with 
awe at its first-floor bedroom window, 
our minds fllled with emotions too deep 
and varied to express. 

Yes, I am reminded of this as I lie 
Imre to-day ; sadly, for it occurs to me 
that no little boy and his nurse will 
ever stand on straw staring at my bed- 
room window. This is not because I 
am not ill enough for straw, or don^t 
know anyone who could flx me up wuth 
straw, or cannot afford to pay for straw, 
or am not sufficiently important to have 
straw ; ^ it is because the straw days are 
gone ; it is because straw makes no dif- ' 
ference to the noises of the motor-car. ! 


Outside my window is a fairly busy 
London street which, just after it has 
passed my window, runs slightly up- 
hill slap into a very busy London street. 
Most cars, as they mount this slope, 
have to change gears, and every car 
I has to hoot ; and; lying here, I have 
been amusing myself by speculating as 
to the type of their owners from the 
imise of their hoots, and the type of 
their make from the noise of their 


gears. 

[Editor. I won’t have this if it ’s a 
Ford story. 

Myself. Such a thing never entered 
my head.] 

Well, as I was saying, that ’s how I 
have been trying to amuse myself. It 
IS better to say, “ Quick, Margaret, is 
that a Rolls-Eoyce full of a very large 
red-faced financier ? " than it is to keep 
on saying, » Oh, confound those selfish 
blighters with their horrible noises! 
It ought never to be allowed : reallv it 
oughtn’t.’’ 

But to go back to the straw. Now 
and then a good old-fashioned horse 
goes by, dragging a cart behind him. 
And it makes me wonder what the 
straw used to be for. The pair of them 


horse and cart — travel pleasantly 
and rhythmically along, always in one 
gear , the horse doesn’t moo or cough 
or bark or choke, and the cart never 
makes a noise like someone kicking a 
bag of tools about in a Tube lift. 

[Editor. It’s exactly like a Ford 
story. 

Myself. But I tell you it isn’t.] 

What I feel is that, if people’s lives 
had to be saved by putting down straw 
for this comforting little sound, what 
earthly chance have we of pulling 
through nowadays ? 

Hark at that 1 I ’ll bet that ’s a two- 
cyhnder 190i Bust Margaret, 

quick! Tell me ” ® 

_‘‘Now,_ now," says Margaret, “that 
will do ; it ’s time you went to sleep.” 

“ But how can I," I ask, “ with all 
this row going on ? ” 

I tell her about the straw and ask 
her if she knows of a modern substitute 
for the stuft. Her reply has been to 
take my temperature, which, judging’ by 
her expression and the fact that I can’t 
get out of her what it stands at, has 
probably marked the highest figure on 
tiptoed out of the room. 
What s the use of tiptoeing, I ask you ? 
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Detective, *^The Captain tells me you knew the man. Can you describe 

HIM?” , 


Quartermaster, “The only thing I can recollect about "im is that 'is ears 

WAS STEPPED WELL APT.” 


She has come back with t^vo extra- 
hot hot- water bottles, put one at each 
end of me and tucked me tightly up in 
bed. 

“But, Margaret,” I wail, “do stop 
and play motor-cars, I can’t possibly 
go to sleep.” 

“ Sh ! ” she says. “ It ’s all right, 
old boy ; I Ve got the modern substitute 
for straw ; ” and she has plugged a 
couple of wads of wool into my ears. ‘ 

I am deliriously happy. I cannot 
hear a sound, not even a beastly F 

{Editor, 1 kne^v it was going to be 
a Ford story. 

Myself. Sorry, but I can’t hear a 
word. And, anyhow, I*m going to 
sleep.] 

A MALE BEAUTY OF THE FILM. 

Place aux dames — of course. But 
without disparaging the claims of the 
fortunate Miss Margaret Leahy or 
the Talmadginative enterprise of her 
sponsors, we are glad to be in a position 
to report an equally appreciative effort 
on behalf of masculine good looks and 
charm. 

We are now able to state that Mr. 
James (“ Jimbo ”) Jeudwine, the super- 
“ knut ” of the Suburban world, selected 
by the Earl of Birkenhead and Lord 
Eothermere out of the Handsomest 
Hundred in the country, is about to 
make a triumplial tour of England 
and Scotland before he leaves for 
America. 

That the tour has been arranged in 
response to requests from Lord Mayors, 
ex-Lord Chancellors, archbishops and 
bishops, leading Nonconformist divines, 
charitable and philanthropic institu- 
tions and organisers of whist-drives, all 
of whom are eager to welcome the Prince 
Charming of the Screen and wish him 
godspeed at the outset of his arduous 
career. 

That the itinerary of the tour in- 
cludes not only Liverpool but Bootle, 
not only Manchester but Ohowbent, 
Oldham and Hey wood ; and that it will 
be extended to take in the islands of 
Mull, Bum and Muck. 

That Mr. Silas Squintzschler, the 
famous film- producer, has already told 
Mr. James Jeudwine that he is so con- 
vinced that he (James) will return to 
this country as an Arcturus of the film 
firmament that he (Silas) is already 
preparing his (James’s) own first pro- 
duction. 

That James is to receive a hundred 
pounds a week, exclusive of extras for 
cigarettes, liqueurs and face massage. 

That, subject to the consent of the 
Bishop of London, the Eev. B. G. 
Bourchier is to accompany him as 
private chaplain at Mr. Squintzschler’s 
expense and remain at his side always. 


That James’s salary is to be rapidly 
increased. When he stars in his own 
production he is to receive a salary 
equal to that of the most influential of 
America’s corporation lawyers. After 
that no one can tell to what height he 
will rise with the aid of Silas Squintz- 
schler, Amos Stoot, Alcestis WDglom 
and the Eev. B. G. Bourchier. All the 
Presidents of the Central and South 
American Eepublics have pledged their 
resources on James’s behalf. 

That Boole is busy building “bags” 
and dinner jackets for James. That 
the collective hat-craft of London is 
concentrated on providing him with 
head-gear. 


Finally that James has been offered 
the post of principal political editor of 
The Daily Janus, at a salary to be fixed 
by himself, but has reluctantly and 
heroically declined the post on the 
ground that a wider field of beneficent 
activity is opened to him in the film 
world. 

Oux' Erudite Contemporaries, 

“In yesterday’s article on Rostand Mr. 
Gosse mentions the ‘ unforgettable ’ perform- 
ance of Guitry in the part of Flambeau iu 
‘ L’Aiglon. ’ The performance was, in truth, 
unforgettable, but it was not M. Guitry’s. 
The part was created by Coquelin atrjee.” 

Letter in Sunday Paper, 

The mother, of course, of Ooquelin 
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at the play. 

Devil Dick’’ (Apollo). 

I AM not even yet quite sure whether 
Mr. A. Schomee’s play was meant as 
a satire on soft-headed philanthropists 
or a serious attempt to make the quite 
arguable case that the criminal is only 
a creature of environment and always 
amenable to treatment. I am afraid 
the latter— afraid because I should like 
to see the case reasoned with greater 
plausibility, and because I think it 
against public policy to leave an im- 
pression that the criminal even 
at his worst was a more toler- 
able creature not only than 
himself reformed but than his 
reformer. 

The problem was succinctly 
and ingeniously enough stated 
in a prologue which shows 
the Criminal Reform Society 
of New York debating the 
question as to whether the 
confirmed criminal is hopeless, 
as the three experts among 
the speakers — judge, district 
attorney and doctor — main- 
tain, or is readily and immedi- 
ately and permanently respon- 
sive to decent treatment as 
the millionaire philanthropist 
believes with easy optimism. 

The latter lays a heavy bet 
with his opponents that inside 
of twelve months Devil Dick, 

New York’s hardest case, will 
be made into a confirmed law- 
abiding citizen. An ingenious 
scene, well put on, which brings 
the audience into the game, 
and which in the brevity and 
directness of the speeches was 
a perfect model of what such 
meetings might be, but, alas, 
are not. 

Then we get a sight of our 
Devil, who has just' left “ col- 
lege” {i.e. quod), in 'his tene- 
ment lodging. Bully, gam- 
bler, sueak-thief, burglar, rent-dodger, 
wife-deserter, blackmailer, he has no 
compensating qualities of rough good 
fellowship or of open-handed generosity, 
even to his mistress. 

To him enter the affable millionaire, 
appointing him his almoner, with the 
run of his library, in which is his safe. 
Devil Dick's job is to interview the 
applicants for charity. And here, I 
conceive, the author might (and should) 
have s]lo^Yn us some gradual effect of 
contact with suffering that he can re- 
lieve, or, possibly, of devotion to the 
millionaire's wife, a foolish dear, or of 
the trust which has been reposed in him; 
or of all three. But the author wants 
to lighten liis pattern and vary the star 


part with a little fooling, and with the 
seriousness goes the interest. Devil 
Dick so obviously disbelieves in the 
whole thing (for which I don’t blame 
him) that it is difficult to see how the 
reforming dope is ever to take effect. 

The routine of the philanthropic office 
is for an applicant to be shown in, to 
be asked name and address, to be told 
(with much drollery and many a wink 
to the assistant manager, also an ex- 
thief) that the case will be looked into. 
Just that and no more. As a method of 
bending tough crooked citizens straight 



Mother 

Peggy 

FOUGHT 
KITTY ’S 


“Whatever are you doing, darling?” 

[who has just buried her pet hitteoi), “W'e — we just 
we’d ring ux^ Heaven, Mummy, to tell them 
ON the way.” 


it certainly seems alittleunlikely. When 
the inspired millionaire and his wife 
convert his mistress to a respectable 
life and hand back to him his own true 
wife and child, Dick is emphatically fed- 
up with it ; and (with no disrespect to 
Miss Mueiel Peatt, who played the 
part of the mother excellently) I don’t 
wonder. He resigns his job, reluct- 
antly agreeing to wait a month till his 
successor be found — an unnecessarily 
long time, as he not unreasonably 
thinks, seeing the qualifications he had 
himself brought to the arduous task. 

The eve of the last day of the month 
finds him playing poker, and the 
morning of it sees him still at play, 
having lost all his own money and 


staking the last of the philanthropist’s 
eight hundred dollars, which he carried 
in the Fund’s wallet. That same night 
he robs, and is quite prepared to shoot, 
his disappointed but still hopeful bene- 
factor (who is shamming sleep in his 
library) ; but, bursting into tears and 
eloquent self-denunciation, hands back 
the plunder. The philanthropist — good 
simple man — claps him affectionately 
on the shoulder, explains to us and his 
wife that now and for ever is the devil 
exorcised, and (I presume) supposes he 
has won his bet. I wonder what the 
doctor and the judge and the 
district attorney will think 
about it. 

Of course Mr. Maueice Mos- 
ooviTCH has been seduced by 
a rich part to put on a poor 
play, as so many of his pro- 
fession have done before him. 
It is not the bits, but the 
putting of the bits together 
into a coherent design, that is 
the difficulty; not blowing up 
the football, but keeping the 
wind in it while it is kicked 
about from Act to Act. 

The playing was distinctly 
better than the play. Mr. 
Moscovitoh himself gave us a 
powerfully grim and at times 
humoursome performance and 
contrived in a manner rare 
to-day to get outside his own 
personality into that of his 
part. Mr. Michael Shee- 
BEOOKE contributed one of 
those bizarre character studies 
for which he is justly famed. 
Miss Mary Meeeall’s little 
portrait of Dick's mistress was 
capably done, as was that of 
his accomplice, Jack (Mr. Nat 
Madison), They were both 
more interesting in their un- 
regenerate characters than 
when sickbed o’er with the 
pale cast of reform. This is 
regrettable, perhaps, but true. 
Mr. Eobeet Hoeton played the 
loquacious millionaire with enormous 
gusto. I thought I detected an occa- 
sional twinkle of scepticism in his 
eye. I hope not. That would be un- 
seemly. Miss Maey Lincoln skilfully 
enough indicated his gracious, kindly 
ineffective wife. All the gentlemen 
who took part in the prologue did 
their turns well. At the fall of the 
curtain the Booers had a brief contest 
with the Clappers, and the cause of 
courtesy won. T. 

Commercial Obscurantism. 

From a sale-catalogue : — 

“Braces 6/-. Usual price 5/6. Braces 
Better quality — 3/6.” 
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New Sportsman . “As soon as I light one of these ’alf-crown smokes a fox is sure to go away. Funny, ain’t ic ? ” 
Lady , “I wonder you give so much for them if they smell as bad as that.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Lear7ied Clerks.) 

I HAVE reconsidered my first impulse to share my copy of 
Mystery at Geneva (Collins) with all the connoisseurs of 
good reading I know. Firstly, because I hope they will all 
buy the book on their own account; secondly, because I 
shall want to read it again and again myself. It shall live 
(in the rare moments when I am not so engaged) on a shelf 
hallowed by a first edition of The Napoleon ofNotimg Hill; 
for in my opinion Miss Eose Macaulay has produced the 
wisest and wittiest extravaganza which has appeared since 
that cherished masterpiece. From the moment when Henry 
Bcechtree, accredited correspondent of The British Bolshevist, 
descends from his Genevan garret to take part in “the fourth 
— or was it the fifth ? ” — assembly of The League of Nations, 
until the same Henry Beechtree (but Henry Beechtree" no 
longer) creeps down the same crazy stairs for a last row on 
the moonlit lake, there is not an unadventurous page in the 
book. The gist of the plot is the kidnapping of the noblest 
delegates of the League — lured seriatim into the underworld 
of Geneva by appeals to the well-known principles of each — 
in whose interests and by whose agency it is not for me to 
divulge. Henry is excellently drawn. So are the delegates. 
And so is ex- Cardinal Franchi, a type usually treated with 
such excess of tenderness or scorn as to stand no chance of 
credibility. 

I have been reading the first volume of Sir Walter 
Ealeigh's official history of the Eoyal Air Force, The War 
in the Air (Clarendon Press), with pleasure and with 


grief: pleasure in the style, so distinguished, clear and 
noble ; grief, that death should have carried off the author 
in his prime and inflicted upon his friends and Literature 
an irreparable loss. We can, however, be very grateful 
for what Sir Walter Ealeigh had time to do, for it is 
his finely- tempered pen which supplies the admirable 
account of the genesis of flying, with its just distribution 
of honour where honour is due but not always is given; 
and it is he also who defines so characteristically the 
quality, of the airman in the War. I wish there was space 
to quote several superb sentences; but this must do. 
After saying that critics have sometimes blamed the Air 
Service for lacking in decorum, the historian replies in these 
memorable words : “ The Latin poet said that it is decorous 
to die for one’s country; in that decorum the Service is 
perfectly instructed.’* It is not announced who is to com- 
plete the unfinished work ; but I envy no one the task. He 
will find himself with a giant’s robe to fill. 

I hope that the clever lady who forbids me any neater 
way of referring to her than as “ the Author of Elizabeth and 
her German Garden ’* will not feel aggrieved witli me when 
I say that her newest book. The Enchanted April (Mac- 
millan), reminds me of something else. As the something 
else is A Midsummer Night's Dream, perhaps she really 
ought to feel that I am paying her a compliment. I sup- 
pose the connecting link exists in the fact that her story 
is a thing of gossamer too — gossamer woven into the shape 
of every-day modern coats and skirts and trousers, but 
gossamer of the finest quality for all that. Mrs. Wilkins 
and Mrs, Ai^buthnot rent an Italian castle for one April and 
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get the hard-shelled Mrs. Fisher, with her reminiscences of 
the great Victorians, and the beautiful Lady Garohne, with 
her strong objection to meeting anyone to have reminis- 
cences about, to join them and share expenses. Bach in her 
own fashion is an unhappy woman, and for each the month at 
San Salvatore provides the cure for her hurt and a key to a 
new beginning. It is extraordinarily well written— that goes 
without saying ; it is witty, human, often very beautiful — 
again I need not have mentioned that; but what is sur- 
prising is that there is no bitterness in it, no serpent under 
the flowers of San Salvatore — and what flowers they are ! 

Mr. E. T. Eaymond differs from Mr. Lytton Steachby 
in preferring to deal with his people of eminence while 
they are still before our eyes, so that we can compare the 
portrait with the original in comfort. And he performs 
his task so skilfully that even the victims who have been 
subjected to his scalpel have little cause for complaint. 
Mr. Eaymond can write; he can also assume at will those 
airs of remote detachment and impartial candour wliich 
are so invaluable to 
the composer of ap- 
preciations. His book 
on Mr. Lloyd George 
(Collins) is excellent 
reading. He handles 
“ the most brilliant 
and picturesque 
Welshm an since Glen- 
dower’^ with all the 
zest of a worker who 
thoroughly enjoys his 
task. I should say he 
liked dealing with Mr. 

Geobge (as he per- 
sistently calls him) 
even more than he 
liked analysing his 
more philosophic col- 
league — “that island 
surrounded with ur- 
banity.” Mr. Bal- 
boue’s character may 
have been more sub- 
tle, but there is a charm in Celtic unexpectedness. Mr. 
Eaymond is always ready with his illuminating phrase, 
whether he writes of Limehouse and the anti-ducal days, 
including the famous controversy about the pheasant and 
the mangold, the pacific Lloyd Geoege of the Boer War 
era, or the fiery organiser of victory, who is represented 
here opposite page 280 with the Duke of Atholl leading 
his pony. He deals faithfully too with a host of other 
“uncensored celebrities” who march across his printed 
page — except perhaps when he comes to the type of 
Balliol product represented by Lord Milnee. A case of 
imperfect sympathy, I suppose. It is a good Wk, and 
the author earns my gratitude for refusing to admit 
the word “Pacifist ” within his covers. 

A plain London citizen of the prosaic, reign of Dutch 
William, who finds among his late partner’s effects a price- 
less fan, the pledge of some gallant lady’s Growings, and 
sets out to return it to its owner — what more appetizinc^ 
overture could you desire to a romance of Jacobites, high^ 
waymen, pursy tradesfolk, skinflint squires, lovely ladies 
(of indifferent reputation) and vagabond retainers (of 
fantastic loyalty) than this of Miss IJna Silbeeead’s? 
Once astride on the highway to York with The Honest Man 
(Hutchinson)— Feast, that Bayard of the counting- 


house, is known even to gentlemen of the road by no other 
appellation — you are no more likely than he was to slack 
saddle-girths until you have rescued Lady Amelia Otterby 
from the desperate intrigues into which her owm heedless- 
ness and her husband’s villainy have entrapped her ; seen 
the husband himself (in the most suitable and timely 
manner) scraped off* the canvas ; and restored into tlie lady’s 
impoverished hands the original moorland manor-house in 
which you first learnt to appreciate her sweetness. This, 
of course, is by no means an exhaustive list of John's 
accomplishments ; but, like himself, it is highly repre- 
sentative of a very attractive class. My only quarrel with 
his able chronicler is that she has aimed at the idiom of 
her period a thought more conscientiously than is needful 
in anything short of an avowed autobiography. 


I must confess that I found the two neat little volumes 
of A Kipling Anthology (Macmillan), prose and verse, not 
very satisfactory. It gives little comfort or enlightenment 
to read a mere dozen lines out of The Maltese Cat or Love 
0 Women ; and the prose passages generally, ranged under 
the headings, “ East of Suez,” “ Eurther East,” “Adventure,” 
“ Servia,” “Eeflection,” “Making of Things,” “England,” 
are^ too short for effective sampling, whether of opinion, 
incident or style. As to the verse the selection is perhaps 
a little fairer to author and reader, though it would surely 
have been more satisfying to have even a few complete 
poems than such short snippets. They may serve, how- 
ever, as a reminder for the unwise folk who don’t keep by 
them the collected woi'ks, that that’s an omission which 
should certainly be remedied. 

“Princess , in2 an2 exquisite bridal gown of shimmerhig 

satin, was followed by the bridesmaids.”— Dm?;/ Taper. 

We like to see the aristocracy setting an example of economy. 


PUNCHIUS CONDUCTING THE SOULS OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL SUITOHS TO LiMBO. 

Aper the design by Flax.vax. 


It is no easy task to reconstruct a picture from tho 
memories of one’s childhood, but Mr. Peecy Lubbock, in 
Earlham (Cape), has vanquished the inherent difficulties. 
So pleasant indeed is his description of Earlham Hall and 

its surroundings in 
I the summer that I 
should like to know 
how it stood the test 
of winter ; but this- 
for a most excellent 
reason— Mr. Lubbock 
does not tell me. As 
a small boy he was 
in tiie habit of spend- 
ing only his summer 
holidays at Earlliam, 
which for threegener- 
ations was the Norfolk 
home of tho Gueneys. 
It must surely have 
been an ideal spot for 
a child ; tho house 
itself, the grounds, the 
garden (not forgetting 
tho kitchen garden) 
were of the kind that 
appeal straight to 
children; but its chief 
delight was the most gracious presence of his grandmother. 
Mr. Lubbock is good enough artist not to permit his 
grown-up self to obtrude in these reminiscences ; and it is 
to this that they owe the atmosphere of reality which 
gives them their peculiar charm. 
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“ Unionists defeated by sheer weight 
of numbers” is a Belfast paper’s com- 
ment on the Tyrone Election. Irish 
Elections have never been what they 
were since the question of mere brute 
numbers was allowed to intrude. 

At a luncheon given by Sir L. Worth- 
ington-Evans, M.P., one of the guests 
found a pearl in his oyster. No politi- 
cal significance is attached to this oc- 
currence. 

Sir Eobert Horne has joined an iron 
and steel concern. It is expected that, 
after his experience with taxpayers, he 
will have no difficulty in 
squeezing the juice out 
of these minerals. 

Sir Thomas Lipton Mm 

has issued a challenge 
for a race in 1924 for the 
America Cup. This, it 
will be remembered, is 
the cup that cheers but 
never emigrates, j 

According to “ One * 

Who Knows Him,” in 
The Daily Mail, the 
new Caliph of Islam is; 
fifty-four years of age 
andprematurelybald.By 
the timehe is a grown-up M 

man of about ninety this ^ 
absence of hair won’t be 
so noticeable. 


newspaperschemesays the advice would 
be all right if coupled with a few hints 
on how to have a railway accident while 
w’alking. 

There is this to be said in favour of 
the pedestrian. The motor-car always 
wins, but the pedestrian keeps coming 
back for more^ 

A news item from Allahabad con- 
tradicts the recent reports of Enver 
Pasha’s death. It is said that he is now 
arranging a series of farewell deaths. 

In the present House of Commons' 
there is one Communist and one Pro- 
hibitionist Member, Amongother games 




w 




Last week at Warwick races the 
judge gave the wrong horse as the 
winner. This sort of thing is supposed 
to be the prerogative of tipsters. 

“A Medical Man,” writing in an 
evening paper, explains that fogs are 
detrimental to health. This decides us 
to give them up. ... 

It seems that the hornbill, wdien its 
digestion is impaired, is able to get rid 
of its old crop and grow a new one. 
This process is known to ornithologists 
as the rotation of crops. 

jjs ^ jfc 

With reference to the rumoured dis- 
appearance of Easter Island it is pointed 
out that this is by no 
means the first case of 

that have never van- 
ished, on the other hand, 

■ We note that one of 

r the new M.P.’s was for- 

swings-and-roundabouts 

pendulum should have 

A London magistrate 

chess for cups of coffee 

fear that some dashing 
sportsmen will continue 




QUESTIONS THAT BEQUIKE NO ANSWER. 

The Burglar. “What would yer say now if I was ter blow yer 


Signor Mussolini is “ I could not smoke a 

said to allot the door- mrrAm i^-nrvTTTT>-n clgaretto for a fivc-pound 

mat to journalists and QUESTIONS THAT REQUIRE NO ANSWER. note,” says Sir James 

interviewers. With ^ ''''''''' Cantlie. Anyhowthere 

‘‘ Fa/e ” on it, of course. ' ‘ , is nob a great deal of 

" pei’mitted at St. Stephen’s are dominoes money nowadays for this class of event. 

According to a weekly paper a Kent- and balma. ... ''’S;:" 

ish man has been found who can recite \ Expletives, when used moderately,” 

eighty poems straight off’. Our con- Laundry charges are to be increased states a medical journal, “tend to relieve 
temporary acted wisely in not giving again, it seems. It is possible that some the nervous system and undoubtedly 
the name of the man who discovered of us will he driven to stropping our prolong life,” This accounts for the 
him. own collars. .. large number of clergy who play golf 

’'*■* for their health. ... 


him. own collars. .. large number of clergy who play golf 

’'*■* for their health. 

The conductor and motorman of a So much liquor has been thrown into 
South London tramway have not spoken the sea by U.S.A. Prohibition officials An American shopkeeper recently 
to one another for fourteen years. When that ships’ officers are now navigating obtained a decree nisi. Nothing was 
he wants the tram to stop the conductor in the neighbourhood by smell, said however as to who was to have 

simply rings the bell. the custody of the Ford. 


he wants the tram to stop the conductor in the neighbourhood by smell, 
simply rings the bell. 

Somebody lias discovered that caiini- 
A correspondent writes to The Daily bals are very jiroud of their table man- 
Bxjoress to say that he heard a skylark ners. It ,is said that they never think 
sieging most cheerily in Somerset last of eating missionary without a fork, 
week. W e have promi sed not to mention ‘‘S.*’' 

the glad tidings to Mr. Henderson, Twenty thousand pounds worth of 


Another Headache for the Historian. 

At the State opening of Parliament ; 
“The Prince of Wales walked briskly iu a 


Twenty thousand pounds worth of minute before the King and Queen. He lias 
plums and cherriespreserved in brandy ^ traces of ^ 


T? receS'njmT-irnd tdie^gave f syS® 

advice ot Hr, BuNpESEN, _of Chicago. Volunteer snap-dragon parties arrived pathetic sigh as he passed on. 

An optimist who is insured under a on the scene too late. - Another Daihj Paper. 


TOL CLXIII. 
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THE FRONT OPPOSITION BENCH, 

[“ The rivalry of the t'wo parties may lead to an unseemly struggle.” 

Tlie TimeSi November 2Brd.'] 

Eaee in these restless days of shove and grab I 

(Each for himself and for the rest perdition) | 

The picture I had formed of Lib. and Lab. 

In the olffiicial seats of Opposition — 

A happy family, their peace unclouded, 

Though possibly a little overcrowded. 

Alas ! that from the canvas of my dreams : 

I must erase that transcendental image, | 

And substitute a sketch of rival teams 

Locked nightly in a devastating scrimmage. 

Where Liberals play, at hopeless odds with Labour, 
That most unseemly game of Squeeze-my-Neighbour. 

O, what would Gladstone, if returned to earth, 

0, what, I ask, would Pitt and Peel and Pam say, 
To see an ex- Prime Minister’s hallowed girth 

Pushed out of shape beneath a battering Eamsay ; 
See him allowed in that congested bed 
A bare six inches for his massive head ? 

I do so hate to think of Wedgwood Benn, 

His breath by Hodge’s ample bulk deflated ; 

Or simple Simon (from the Vale of Spen) 

By J. H. Thomas’ boot evacuated ; 

Of Alf reduced — this fills me with despond — . 

To the dimensions of a semi-MoND, 

Ah ! could we but retrieve the Age of Gold, 

Or duplicate our Samuel’s earthly Zion, 

The Liberal lamb should couch, as in a fold. 

At large amid a thin red line of lion ; 

And infant Asquith — 0 it toould be nice — 

Should play with little Clynes, the cockatrice. 0. S. 

BABBLE OF BABYLON. 

{By our Fleet Street Fldneur,) \ 

It may well be that next week will witness the inaugura- 1 
tion of a new era in the theatrical world with Clarence j 
Buskyn’s presentation of , the play without a title, at ! 
the Wychway. , 

The producer’s original intention was not even to give the 
name of the theatre selected for this audacious experiment ; 
but on consideration he decided to concede this point rather 
than put the public to the inconvenience of discovering the 
bouse for themselves, and perhaps even to the mortification 
of not finding it at all. As it is, not only the players, but 
also the dramatist, the costumiers and the scenic artists, 
will be anonymous. And it will be left to, the intelligence 
of the audience to discern whether the piece is a comedy, 
a tragedy, a problem-play, a fantasy or a farce. 

By these means, Buskyn tells me, it is intended to give 
a chance of running entirely on its own merits, un- 
helped and unhampered by names and reputations, and play- 
goers an opportunity of exercising their own unprejudiced 
critical faculties upon what may be, for all they know — or 
I either, for that matter — the latest and greatest work of 
A, W. Dorset Shaugham. 

Another daring departure is that the professional critics 
are to be invited, not for the first night, but for the last, 
whether it be days or years distant. Buskyn is one of those 
who take the view that these gentlemen, who have killed 
so many plays by erroneous diagnoses, would render more 
useful service to dramatic art by holding 'post-mortems, 

* * * * 

In these dark days, when every minute between break- 


fast and tea-time — not counting the sixty or so allotted to 
luncheon — is very, very precious, the studios are already 
feverish with preparation for the Spring shows ; and it 
speaks well for the vitality of British Art that there is no 
sign of slackening effort on the part of our foremost sitters. 

The indefatigable Lady Shockravage, for instance, is 
busily concerned wuth no fewer than three important 
works just now. Of these, I hear that the one upon which 
Argent’s brush is employed will be known as “ Lady Shock- 
ravage from the South-East; ” that Lathery’s laurels will, 
if possible, acquire a fresh lustre from a masterpiece to be 
called simply “ Lad})^ S.” ; and that the name of Phil 
Gluepot will be associated with a speaking likeness bearing 
the, to my mind, needlessly evasive title of “ Portrait of a 
Peeress.” 

Hardly less of a galvanising force in the Art world, in 
spite of the incessant demands upon her time and energy 
in other spheres, is Lady Catherine Wheeler, ever an ex- 
perimentalist ; and, as instances of how various types of 
the modernist mind react to her complex personality, I may 
mention that she has inspired both Lewisham Wynd’s 
Vorticist abstraction, “Whizz!” and Chipstein's life-size 
statue in his pre-Assyrian manner, “Dynamic Repose,” 
which is, I hear, approaching completion. 

The activities of these ladies may provide food for thought 
for those who still believe that having one’s portrait painted 
consists of sending along one’s photo for a coloured en- 
largement to be done in oils. 

* * * 

Everybody who has participated in them will be delighted 
to hear that the “ Paul Jones ” Suppers at the Cricadero 
have proved so popular that not only are they to be con- 
tinued there, but, if rumour does not err, the idea is likely 
to be taken up at most of our prandial resorts. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated I should perhaps explain 
that at a “ Paul Jones ” meal, if you see at another table a 
man whose companion or supper seems preferable to your 
own, you may — being of the male sex — cut in and take 
his place. In this way some amusing scrimmages take 
place, and it often happens that one supper has several con- 
sumers, or one lady several partners, in the course of half- 
an-hour. 

At the “Orike” last night, for instance, Cora Morant, 
the famous actress, wdio philosophically w^ent on with her 
bird-and-bottle through it all, w^as squired in rapid succession 
by Sam Nosenblum, the impresario, Admiral Sir Alderney 
Prawle, “ Pogo ” Corusco, of the Illyrian Legation, Major 
“Hammer” Rhodes, the well-known hunting man, and 
Captain Alaric Binge, the heavy-weight dancing champion 
of the Brigade of Guards. I don’t know who paid the bill 
in the end, but from the dishevelled condition of their 
collars it wb,s evident that none of them had surrendered 
the privilege without a struggle. 

Breaking it Gently. 

“Mr. said, when his maid brought up his early cup of tea, she 

placed a note upon the tray stating that there had been a burglary. 
Ho then found that their silver had been tahcn.” — Local Paper, 

“SHALL GASH RULE? 

Indignation against the Eootball League.” 

Headlines in Sunday Paper, 

Our contemporary seems to have caught the commercial 
spirit of it. 

From a review of a recent volume of reminiscences : — 

Cl There is no mention in this book of Mr. Lloyd George or ]Mr. Bonar 
Law — ^not even in the index.” — Evening Paper, 

Where one would naturally expect to find anything that 
had been omitted in the text. 
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“There y’ are, Bill — you see the growler’s got off. That gives yer some idea op ^YHAT to expect from a Tory 
Government.” 


A NEW USE FOR RED TAPE. 

Every Government servant has a 
warm corner at the bottom of liis heart 
for the Office of Worry and Inter- 
ference. For him it takes the place of 
the mother-in-law joke on the stage. 
To the outsider the behests of the 
Office might appear likely to cause con- 
siderable annoyance, but the initiated 
know that these behests are seldom 
capable of practical execution. If an 
order really looks like business the 
alternatives are (1) to write and say so, 
in which case it is at once withdrawn 
(“ error regretted ”), or (2) to carry on 
a correspondence by minute regarding 
the possibility of its application until 
circumstances have so changed as to 
make it palpably absurd. 

On the other hand, not everyone 
knows what red tape is, and, of those 
who know, not many have ever seen it 
in the roll. The strain of the War 
destroyed its hitherto robust constitu- 
tion and reduced it, through chronic 
anaemia, to a shadow of its former self. 
Accustomed to its new pallor, \ve had 
never thought to see its rubicund face 
again. Yet I have to record the liistory 


of its reappearance and of the great 
occasion on which the Office of Worry 
and Interference nearly won. 

The first outward manifestation of up- 
to-date activity was a circular headed 
“Vaccination,” which set out that “All 
the staffs of all Government Depart- 
ments will he vaccinated forthwith.” 
Not much of a loophole there, and the 
arrangements for the execution of this 
categorical imperative left no room for 
doubt that the Office meant business. 
You can imagine the commotion. Those 
who had recently been scratched (medi- 
cally), and had ever since been itching 
(and trying not to scratch vulgarly) to 
see others victimised, were, of course, 
exempt. These dwelt on the horrors 
they had gone through, and this, com- 
bined with the inexorable attitude of 
the Office of Worry and Interference, 
induced .throughout my department a 
state of irritation (mental) almost as 
unpleasant as the similar physical state 
which was shortly to be expected. 

Distraction, however, was provided 
by a strange human touch, to be applied 
by the Office, so to speak, to the tender 
spot. This was the provision, accord- 
ing to a supplementary circular, of 


“ material for brassards for the vaccin- 
ated female staff.” Much discussion 
centred round this. Why was the male, 
whose arm might be just as bad as his 
female subordinate, to be thus left un- 
protected against excruciating impacts ? 
Some darkly hinted that it was an elec- 
tion move to influence the women’s 
vote; some, more darkly still, viewed 
it as an insidious Bolshevist plot. 

It was not until afterwards that I 
learnt the true inside history of the 
brassards. Miss Pinkerton, my confi- 
dential secretary, who should go far as 
a journalist, has a sister in the Office 
of Worry and Interference who is en- 
gaged to the head messenger there, from 
whom, under pressure, Miss Pinkerton 
got tlie story. 

It seems that when Government tape 
finally went off colour and assumed 
for good its present pallor, the Per- 
manent Secretary of the Office of 
Worry and Interference (who was so 
permanent that he remembered the 
time when Ministers took less than 
three hours for lunch) had two large 
rolls put aside to be deposited at the 
British Museum as a memorial to 
posterity of tlie good old days. 
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Bufc he could not bear to part with 
them, and whenever he was feeling low 
he would totter to the cellar and com- 
mune with the relics of a more virile age. 
On his recent demise (from cumulative 
shock at the substitution of white slips 
for buff and the abolition of green ink) 
his successor found himself burdened 
with this secret hoard of red tape. 
Burdened indeed, for no one would now 
requisition “ Tape, red,” and he could 
not destroy it without causing a grave 
scandal. 

Seeing one of his clerks wearing a 
small red ribbon round his left arm, 
he was on the point of dismissing 
him for transgression of Eule 97,381 
(Wearing of Political Badges and 
Favours). The culprit, however, in- 
voking the protection of Eule 852 
(prevention of overcrowding and dis- 
tinctive marking of infected swine) men- 
tioned vaccination. Vaccination — red 
brassards ! The Permanent Secretary’s 
agile mind jumped the intervening 
steps and fixed on the red tape in the 
cellar. At last a chance to dispose of 
it. On a rapid calculation, based on the 
numbers of Government servants, minus 
the number of those who could wangle 
out of it, it was clear'that the two rolls 
would just about suffice for all the 
female clerks and secretaries. 

Not a moment was to be wasted, and 
such was the astonishment of the Per- 
manent Secretary’s immediate subor- 
dinates at the unprecedented rapidity I 
of action that no one questioned whence 
the red tape originated. 

And so we come to the arrival of the 
great day and of the consignment of red 
tape, ready cut in lengths of 13 J inches 
at my department. Miss Pinkerton was 
charged with the duty of distributing 
the strips as each victim left the hands 
of her tormentor. She was to set the 
example by presenting herself as the 
first candidate at eleven o’clock. At 
five minutes past eleven Miss Pinker- 
ton entered my room, obviously rather 
shaken but bearing up bravely. No 
red tape, however, adorned either arm. 

“What is wrong, Miss Pinkerton?” 
I asked. “Have you failed to set an 
example to the staff ? ” 

“ Oh, no 1 I ’ve been done all right,” 
she replied with admirable self-restraint, 
“ but I ’m afraid the tape will be wasted 
on us. We — er — hardly — it would — I 
mean — you see, we ’re being vaccinated 
on the leg.” 

Anyone who wants several thousand 
strips of tape, red, 13J inches long, 
should apply in strict confidence to the 
Permanent Secretary of the Office of 
Worry and Interference. 

Our Erudite Contemporaries, 

“Nine PoitTi.aji Called.” ' 

Headline in Daily Taper. 





Wilfrid (having been warned that he will he fined a halfpenny if he calls his sister a 
fool again). “Mummy, i’vE just called Dobis a eool because 'she is one. Change, 


A robin’s song 
Seems Philomers. 

So ’twill be seen 
That, great notes mute, 

There ’s hope for e’en 
The littlest lute. 

Our Modest Critics. 

“There is Miss , in the last Act so 

marvellously dressed as to require a notice 
from less competent hands than mine for that 
alone ,” — Evening Taper. 

“Music-lovers are reminded that the 

Philharmonic Society are now practising 
Rossini’s ‘ Stuhat^Hater.’ ” — Local Taper. 

We ourselves have always disliked 
Stubats. 


PLEASE.” 

IT ALL DEPENDS. 

One martin 's more 
In clamorous March 

Than swifts ten score 
On June’s blue arch. 

When fog wraps earth 
In swathes of grey 

A candle ’s worth 
The Milky Way. 

When Fortune ’s struck 
And spared us not 

A little luck 
Looks quite a lot. 

When dead leaves throng 
The silent dells 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 

I. — The Amazing Precincts; or, 
Queer Scenes prom Clerical Life. 

{Concluded?) 

By H^figh W-\<lp''de, 

Book IV . — The Spider’s Web. 

The new residentiary Canon had more 
than one visitor that afternoon. He be- 
lieved in comfort, and usually lay in bed 
untn mid-day, smoking cigarettes and 
reading the last really good novel from 
the circulating library. He liked every- 
thing that was good, and the interior 
of his small sixteenth- century house in 
The Precincts reflected a discerning 
taste. The study was surrounded by 
low white-painted bookshelves in which 
were conspicuous the works of Swin- 
burne, Eabelais, Mr. Edward Clodd, 
Eenan and Walter Pater. On a writ- 
ing-table stood an exquisite statuette 
in bronze, a Ganymede by Epstein. 
There was only one picture on the wall, 
a fine study by Pizzaeo representing 
“ Pog.” The satin cushions on the 
sofa were striped apricot and black. On 
the tea-table were muffins and tea. 

Canon Eoundhead had changed his 
lilac frieze dressing-gown for a cassock 
and was wrinkling his smooth forehead 
over a half-sheet of notepaper which he 
had picked up from the floor of the circu- 
lating library two days ago. It read : — 

“ Dear Canon Buster, — I love you 
passionately. 

Yours to the end, Sophy Tallboys.” 

Canon Eoundhead was not surprised 
by the letter, ior he had seen enough 
with his own eyes to be sure that the 
Archdeacon’s wife was in love with 
her husband’s chief adversary in the 
Chapter, Only he wondered what to 
do. To be thoroughly comfortable at 
Lynchester, he reasoned — and comfort- 
able he had been wherever he went and 
comfortable he always intended to be — 
it was necessary to get rid of the Arch- 
deacon. The man hectored, and Canon 
Eoundhead did not like being hectored. 
The Archdeacon had got to go. But 
would Canon Buster be any more com- 
fortable 7 If Tallboys was a bigot and a 
reactionary, Canon Buster was equally 
zealous for reform. Canon Buster wanted 
to pull down the Cathedral and hold 
Evensong in a barn or on the rocks 
by the sea-shore. Canon Eoundhead felt 
that either would be draughty, and he 
dreaded draughts. ^ 

His meditations were interrupted by 
the arrival of Canon Buster himself. 

“ You saw us in the library the other 
day,” he began in a loud querulous 
voice and without any preamble. * ‘ I am 
in love with the Archdqacon’s wife.” 

I admire the Archdeacon immense- 
ly,” replied Eoundhead with caution. 

“ Does he approve 7 ” 


“ I don’t know and I don’t care. I 
came here to say that I consider my 
work in Lynchester far too important 
to leave. I trust you to reveal nothing 
of this to anybody.” 

“ Won’t you anyhow have a muffin? ” 
asked Canon Eoundhead. But Buster 
was gone. 

Scarcely a minute later Lady Cumber- 
batch filled the room with her staccato 
voice, her cheerful presence and her 
three Bedlington terriers. 

, “Oh, you’ve got muffins!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Let ’s eat them all and have 
more muffins I What about the Arch- 
deacon now ? ” 

“ I admire the Archdeacon im- 
mensely,” said Eoundhead; “I con- 
sider him the leading Churchman in 
Lynchester.” 

“A white elephant has just taken off 
his hat in the High Street and hung 
it on a hairdresser’s pole. You should 
just have heard the crowd yell.” 

“A white elephant?” said Eound- 
head, blinking. 

“A circus elephant.” 

“Did the Archdeacon approve? ” 

“ No, silly man, he swore. I want 
you to lend me a book before I go.” 

“Have you read The Way of all 
FIesh7^^ 

Somehow or other as he passed it to 
her the note beginning “ Dear Canon | 
Buster ” managed to slip itself in be- 
tween the leaves. Lady Cumberbatch 
was then as now the most notorious 
news-carrier in our little town of Lyn- 
chester. In a swirl of Bedlingtons she 
went away. Canon Eoundhead heard 
her cheery greeting and the diffident 
response of the Sub-Precentor at his 
garden gate, 

“I say, look here, the Archdea- 
con- ” began the Sub-Precentor, 
stumbling into the room. 

“ I admire the Archdeacon im- 
mensely,” interrupted Eoundhead. 

“But he won’t let me have a new 
hymn-book.” 

“ Tut, tut,” murmured the Canon, 
folding his fat hands, “ how can that 
be?” 

“He says that five lights have been 
knocked out of the rose window, and 
that nothing can be taken from Cathe- 
dral funds till they have been put back. 
As a matter of fact, the Dean and I 
don’t mind the glass being out ; it lets 
the butterflies in. So I came to you, 
because you ’re Treasurer, to see if ” 

“lam sure, with the admiration we 
all have for the Cathedral music, my 
dear Sub-Precentor, the Archdeacon 
must have shown a little haste in this 
matter. Possibly in a day or two ” 

“ It ’s to come up at the next Chapter 
meeting,” said the Sub-Precentor. “ I 
shall have Buster on my side, of course.” 


“ Well, well, we must see what we 
can do,” said the Canon, rubbing his 
hands softly together. But he reflected 
as the Sub' Precentor turned to go that 
it was at least doubtful whether Canon 
Buster would be there. 

He looked out of his window at the 
fading sky. It was amethyst, without 
a cloud. 

Book V. — At Bay. 

The Archdeacon sat with his fine 
curly head buried in his hands, his 
strong back bowed with grief. For 
some time past he bad begun to feel 
that things were going against him 
in Lynchester, He was getting less 
popular. His luck was right out. There 
was first of all that aff'air of the ele- 
phant. Undoubtedly he had looked a 
fool. He had been beaten too in the 
Chapter meeting over the handle of the 
mowing-machine. And then there was 
his son, Hulk. Hulk had fallen in love 
with a barmaid at the Moon and Mac- 
kerel, and had run away and married 
her. The Archdeacon did not mind that 
so much, but her father, who was always 
drunk, kept coming to Evensong and 
making a noise in the nave. 

After that came the aff'air of his own 
wife. 

I “I am not going to Evensong,” she 
I had said to him quite simply one night. 

“ You are not tuliat 7 ” he had gasped, 

“ I am not going to Evensong.” 

“ What are you going to do, then? ” 

“I am going pilchard -fishing with 
Canon Buster, if you must know.” 

“ Then Canon Buster will not be at 
Evensong either ? ” 

“ No, he will not.” 

And now she had run off' to Monte 
Carlo with the Canon, and he was alone. 
Her umbrella with the pheasant’s head 
in the hall-stand was the only thing 
she had left behind. 

And then there was that^jlme when 
he had attempted to slap Canon Eound- 
bead’s face in the Bishop’s donkey-car- 
riage and had fallen over the back into 
the road. Eoundhead had bested him 
again. Always Eoundhead. Probably 
it was at Eoundhead’s instigation that 
he had been set upon by roughs at the 
Lynchester Pair and thrown into the 
Black Dyke. And the Fifth of Novem- 
ber, when they had first beaten him and 
then tried to burn him as a guy in the 
Market Square . . . 

Taking a sheet of foolscap paper he 
jotted the items down in tabular form. 
Like this : — 

I. Chapter-house. IV. Wife. 

II. Elephant. V. Donkey-cart. 

III. Hulk. VI. Ducking. 

VII. Flogging and burning. 

It was almost as if the dice had been 
loaded. And now, last of all, came this 








Visitor, ‘‘I "WAS so interested to hear that yodr son is engaged to the daughter of a clergyman.” 
Hostess. “Well, hardly a clergyman, my dear. My son’s futcre father-in-law is a bishop.” 


matter of the Sub-Precentor’s hymn- 
book. It was the final throw. If he 
failed here, thought Tallboys, he could no 
longer be considered the leading Church- 
man in Lynchester. Eoundhead — ugh ! 

He decided to go and examine the 
lights in the rose window for himself. 
The Chapter was meeting in half-an- 
hour, and if he could present a report on 
the urgent need for their restoration be 
might be victorious yet. A gallery ran 
under the rose window, and it was even 
possible to climb up on the tracery 
round the window itself. He took the 
key of the triforium and strode out of 
the house. 

But he did not sing. 

Book VL — The Chapter-house again. 

The Cathedral seemed to hurl itself 
up into the green sky like a dark dragon, 
of stone, above whose nostrds hung the 
fiery breath of a single flame-feathered 
cloud. 

There were present at the Chapter 
meeting Canon Eoundhead, the Sub- 
Precentor and the Dean. The Arch- 
deacon had not arrived, and they waited, 
anxiously for him. The Dean and the 
Sub-Precentor discussed Bolivian lepi- 


doptera in an undertone, while Canon 
Eoundhead blinked behind his round 
spectacles and smiled. After about 
twenty minutes the Dean began in a 
nervous voice — 

“ I think, gentlemen, we had better 
proceed to business. The only matter 
of importance before the meeting is 
the Sub-Precentor’s hymn-book. Mr. 
Treasurer, I should be very glad if you 
would give your opinion.” 

“ I have gone very carefully into the 
finances of the Cathedral,” began Canon 
Eoundhead in a low voice, “ and I am' 
inclined to think ” ; 

From somewhere outside came the 
noise of a rending crash. 

All three leapt to their feet. A minute 
later, Wilkins, the head-verger, bux*st 
into the Chapter-house with a face like’ 
clouded alabaster. 

“ The Archdeacon ! ” he cried. “ The 
rose window ! Fallen ! Dead 1 ” 

They ran into the Cathedral. There 
by the pink-flushed marble tomb of the 
Eed Bishop lay Archdeacon Tallboys, 
grasping in his right hand a piece of 
carved tracery and in his left hand his 
favourite pocket edition of Barchester 
Toivers, Another piece of tracery de- 


tached in his fall had struck the recum- 
bent figure on the tomb and broken the 
mitre from its head. 

Chill gusts of air blew in through the 
open lights of the rose window. Out- 
side the evening had clouded to purple, 
with one pale green star. 

Finale. 

Archdeacon Eoundhead, who is tak- 
ing such a prominent part in the restor- 
ation of the rose window, was described 
to me only the other day by Lady 
Oumberbatch as the leading Church- 
man in our little town of Lynchester. 

Evoe. 

‘ ‘ All the Liverpool candidates in Liverpool 
were returned with triumphant majorities.” 

Local Pa^er. , 
While congratulating Liverpool, we 
believe that Manchester (and other 
cities) can advance a similar claim. 

*‘Lady Shorthand-typist required, in the 
office of a clerk to the guardians. Must be 
well educated, and an efficient shorthand- 
typist. Salary £3 10s. weekly, and dinner 
daily (subject to deductions under the Poor 
Law Officers’ Superannuation Act).^’ 

Daily Paper. 

Wehopethe P.L.O.S. Act leaves enough 
dinner to feed the lady. 




Cousin Martha {wialmuj to show intelliijent interest). ‘‘Is this a three-days’ match?” 


THE REFUSALS OF MARGARET. 

The Fifth EEFusAri., 

Scene — A secluded hillside tohich is, 
supposed to be in the neighbou^diood 
of Tttsculum. It is a hot simmer 
afternoon. Margaret is seated on a 
boulder designed by Nature in a fit 
of kindness to form a comfortable 
resting-place. She has gathered a 
bunch of luild rosebuds and honey- 
suckle. Gerald is at her feet. He is 
a handsome man of about thirty-Uco, 
who obviously makes the most of his 
good looks. 

Margaret. Do yon really mean to say 
that we ’re lost ? 

Gerald. Hopelessly. 

M. Not a moment ago you were sure 
we should find Cicero’s theatre at the 
top of the hill. 

G. {calmly). Apparently it was the 
wrong hill. 

M. {rather crossly). Bub aren’t you 
worried about it ? 

Q. Not particularly. Frascati must 
be somewhere down there {he waves 
his hand vaguely in the air) and the 
carriage can’t be very far aWay. 

exasperating. I insist 
on dining in Eome to-night, and I don’t 
propose to wander up and down hills, 


apparently the wrong hills, for the rest 
of the evening. You must please dis- 
cover at once where we are. 

G. Please, not at once. I’d much 
rather sit here and enjoy the sensation 
of being lost. 

M. But I don’t enjoy it. Tins is 
most incompetent of you, Gerald. 

G. We must have neglected to notice 
a fork in the path. Perhaps it was 
when you ^vere botanising. 

[He takes up the flowers. 

M. Are you accusing me^ 

G, I ’m trying to explain how it hap- 
pened. Looking for wild -flowers is 
rather distracting. 

M. You were not looking for wild- 
flowers. 

G. I was looking at you. That was 
still more distracting. 

M. {severely). Please understand that 
I ’m not at all in that kind of mood. 

G. You’re taking this badly, Mar- 
I garet. I assure you we needn’t worry 
about being lost. We shall find our 
way back to the straight path. One 
always does. Meanwdiile this is very 
agreeable, don’t you think ? 

[He looks at her ivinningly. 

M. {shortly). No, I don’t. 

G. (jpained). Are you trying to pick 
a quarrel with me ? 


M. The quarrel exists. 

G. Then don’t you think we might 
make it up ? 

M. {inflexibly). Please don’t be fool- 
ish, Gerald. 

[They look at one another for a 
moment and Margaret loins. 

G. Very well, Margaret. But do you 
think it was quite fair ? 

M. Fair? 

G. Why did you bring me out here ? 

M. To look for Cicero’s theatre. 

G. Come, Margarofc — since when 
were you an ar’chasologist ? 

M. Cicero was a very important 
person. 

G. That was many years ago. And 
he wasn’t nearly so important as he 
imagined. 

M. No man ever was. 

G. I suppose that’s one for me. 

M. How did you know that? 

G. Intuition. I follow your train of 
thought and pay no attention at all to 
what you say. I always do that. 

M. Yes, Gerald. That ’s why you ’re 
rather dangerous. 

G. {sighing). Not to you,- Margaret, 
I’m afraid. That brings me back to 
the point. Was it really fair of you ? 

M. That pi-ecisely was my object. 
'Fair play, Gerald. 
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G, I don’t understand. 

M, You will if you think, a moment. 

(?. I ’ve. thought a moment, Margaret. 
No result. 

M. What were you doing when I 
met you the other day ? 

(?. I don’t exactly remember. I was 
probably amusing myself. 

So I inferred. She was a thor- 
oughly nice girl and I thought it was 
rather a shame. 

Q. So you intervened. 

If. I’m sorry, Gerald, but it had 
to be done. 

G. Why assume that my intentions 
were unbecoming ? 

ilf^ I know you too well, Gerald, and 
you ’ve had too many intentions. 

G. She was very pretty. 

If. Was that your only excuse? 

G. And she made the most of her 
prettiness. In fact, it was the old 
dilemma. 

M. Dilemma? 

G, Well, what is one to do? A young 
person deliberately makes herself as 
attractive as possible and obviously de- 
sires to be noticed. Either one notices — 
in which case, if it happens rather often, 
one gets a bad reputation ; or one refuses 
to notice, which is even more danger- 
ous. You remember what happened to 
Joseph. 

M. I never had much sympathy with 
Joseph. 

G, {drily.) No, Margaret, I never yet 
met a woman who had. That ’s why I 
couldn’t bear to be like him. 

ilf. I suspect, Gerald, that the dilemma 
is often of your own contriving. Why 
not try to be a little less fascinating? 

G. That doesn’t come very well from 
you, Margaret. There ’s too obviously 
a beam in your own eye. 

ilf. I never try. People must take me 
as they find me. 

G. But they usually find you ratlier 
better dressed than the other women. 
I run to socks myself. 

ilf. Keep to the point, Gerald. I ’m 
talking to you for your good. 

G. Take care, Margaret. It usually 
begins like that. 

ilf. This is different. Usually they 
want to reform you for themselves. I ’m 
going to reform you for your own sake. 

G. And how are you going to do it ? 

ilf. By taking a sympathetic interest. 

G. Have you also a bad reputation ? 

ilf. People have been seen to shake 
their heads about me. But I always 
know when to stop. That ’s where I 
shall be able to help you. 

G. I see. Every now and then, when 
I think I am doing rather well, you ’ll 
just breathe it into my ear — “ Beware 
the Ides of March,”' or something like 
that. 

ilf. Or I might just take you fora walk. 



S}u)X)heeper. “A picture postcard of Bonar Law, dearie? Let me see — ’e ' s 
A JOCKEY, ain’t ’E ? OR AM I CONFUSING ’IM WITH OWEN NaEES? ” 


G. And get lost in the Alban Moun- 
tains? 

ilf. No. Next time we’ll bring a map. 

G. But tell me, Margaret, what have 
we in common that makes you take a 
sympathetic interest in me? 

ikf. We ’re neither of us wicked by in- 
clination, It ’s because so often there ’s 
nothing else to do. One’s first idea on 
meeting a new acquaintance is just to be 
harmlessly intelligent. On*e talks about 
literature and the arts. One discusses 
people and things. One gets bored. 

G. And we find that our companion 
prefers to be told that she is charming. 

ilf. Or that he wants to propose. 

G. And before one knows quite what 
has happened one has said something 
rather foolish. 

ilf. In fact the real reason people 
behave badly is that they can’t think of 
anything else to say. 


G. It ’s due simply to a lack of con- 
versation. 

ilf. And the remedy is obvious. I 
Said I was going to reform you, Gerald. 

G. {ardently). I ’d gladly spend the 
rest of my life in being reformed by you. 

ilf. {severely). Can’t you think of any- 
thing else to say ? 

G. No. And it ’s not that I ’m bored 
— not this time. You ’re different from 
the others. 

ilf. {inflexibly). I suggest that you 
now make an effort to find the carriage. 

G. {with a jpro found sigh). Yerywell, 
Margaret. It ’s down here on the right. 
We shall be there in just a quarter of 
an hour. [And they rise. 

The bride went away in a nigger dress. 

Provi'Jicial Payer. 

Surely this is carrying the ^ modern 
movement too far. 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK. 

(Advance Extracts from “ The Memoirs 
of a Private Secretary'’) 

I. 

I HAVE been studying those bulwarks 
of Democracy, the Solemn Weeklies. 
And I see now that when a General 
Election is held in Great Britain there 
can be only one result. Our people will 
invariably return to power by a large 
majority a Government which 
they cordially dislike. The 
Solemn Weeklies have proved it 

One of them proves that no 
Conservatives were elected — not 
really. 

Another proves th at no Labour 
Mem bers were elected — not 
really. 

A third proves that the whole 
thing was a farce from beginning 
to end. It never could have 
been anything else. 

My only regret is that these 
organs didn’t contrive to make 
this plainer a few weeks ago, 
when they were clamouring for a 
Dissolution ; then a good many 
of us might have been spared the 
futile and exhausting labour of 
electioneering. 

Nevertheless I am inclined 
to agree with the Democratic 
Weeklies that Democracy in 
practice is a farce — a Erench 
farce, rather shocking and not 
very funny. The more I see of 
it the more I pine for a benevo- 
lent Dictatorship ; and the more 
I marvel that any man can still 
be found to go through the 
humiliating shattering process 
of inviting the suffrages of that 
childish body the Electorate. 

Take “Questions,” for exam- 
ple. In the old days a Candidate 
was expected to answer a few 
questions at the close of his 
meetings, and that was enough. 
Nowadays, in addition, every 
society and organisation in the 
kingdom sends him a list of 
questions, varying from five to 

&ty. The London newspapers 

him questions by telegram, and every 
constituent sends him questions by the 
post. If there are any honest Candi- 
dates left, it is no fault of their con- 
stituents. 

^ Eor example, .you will admit that it 
takes a strong man to answer honestly 
the pathetic cry of the British Society 
of Undertakers : — 

“Will you press the ^Ministry of 
Transport to reduce the charges for 
licences on Motor-hearses and Handies, 
on the grounds that they are used only 
for one specific purpose ? ” 


To this an honest Candidate can 
make but one reply : — 

“Dear Sir, — Mr. Slott asks me to 
say that, while he is in general sym- 
pathy with your position, he has not 
at the moment the exact knowledge of 
the subject which would justify him in 
giving a definite pledge. 

Yours faithfully, P. Hicks, 

Private Secretary." 
But, if the other Candidate answers 



Small Child. “Auntie, why 

THIN DOWN BELOW?” 

send 


DO uncle’s legs get so 


unhesitatingly “ Yes,” then it is all up. 
As like as not the two answers are flung 
upon the screen, twice nightly, in every 
picture-house for miles around ; and you 
can imagine with what hearty cheers 
that manly “ Yes ” is received, and with 
what boos and hisses the evasive wrig- 
gling of Mr. Slott. 

That is Democracy. And every post 
brings the Candidate a sackful of 
similar pistols — heavily loaded. 

The National Poultry Council in- 
quir s : — • 

“ Is the Candidate prepared to urge 
upon the Government the desirability 


of an inquiry into the collection and 
preparation of dried and liquid eggs in 
the country of origin? ” 

^ “Will he support the claims of the 
air in the coming General Election? (Air 
League of the British Empire). Will 
he consistently support horse-racing as 
it is at present conducted ? (National As^ 
sociation of Bacehorse Owners ^ Breeders 
and Trainers). Whatc^floes he think 
about the proposed Eegistration of 
Dealers in Salmon, the Eutility 
of Birching, the Legalisation of 
the Chasuble, about Synthetic 
Perfumes, Decrepit Horses and 
ill-regulated Adoption ? And 
will he support the abolition of 
War, Vaccination and the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act ? ” 

Best, and most assiduous, 
was the dear, dear Daily Excess. 
On the Monday a telegram 
arrived : — 

“ Slott Puddleton are you in 
favour clearing out Palestine and 
Mesopotamia bag and baggage 
reply editor Daily Excess.” 

Mr. Slott at that moment 
being engaged with a deputa-' 
tion from the Zionist Associa- 
tion, I ventured to answer it 
myself : — 

“Editor Daily Excess Lon-i 
don it all depends have you ' 
a vote in this constituency 
Slott.” 

On Thursday we received 
another telegram in the same 
terms. We replied: — 

“Editor Daily Excess Lon- 
don careful scrutiny of regis- 
ter discloses neither you nor 
your proprietor Lord Otterburn 
has vote here mind your own 
business all further telegrams 
should be reply paid Slott.” 

Three days later we received 
another telegram : — 

“ Slott Puddleton in view 
of Prime Minister’s speech at 
Camberwell are you in favour 
bag and baggage policy Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia reply editor 
Daily Excess.” 

It was reply paid. We let ourselves 
go 

“Editor Daily Excess London as 
principal bulwark of anti-waste sug- 
gest you fritter less money long reply- 
paid telegrams people who don’t know 
you and don’t want to it is very warm 
for time of year have you read if winter 
comes Slott.” 

Alas! none of our telegrams were 
included in that honourable column of 
sycophantic “replies” which adorned 
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The Daily Excess that fateful week. But 
we heard no more from that quarter. 

Of the inquisitive constituents I like 
best the ladies—God bless ’em! — the 
ladies who, having taken no steps to 
attend any of the Candidate’s meetings, 
having read none of the literature which 
he has been pumping into their homes 
for a fortnight, write to him on the day 
before the poll, when there is no longer 
time for a reply, and say : — 

Dear Sir, — I should like to vote 
for you as I do not think Mr. Doolan 
has a nice face, but will you jprojuise to 
do something for the dear birds ? . . .” 

And most of all I love Mrs. Spindle. 
Mrs. Spindle wrote five crowded pages 
in a tiny, spidery, illegible hand, to 
show (a) that she was not one of your 
foolish gullible female voters, and (b) 
that in no circumstances could she vote 
for Mr. Slott, much as she would like 
to do so. She began : — 

“ Dear Mr. Slott, — I have received 
your Election Address, but I am afraid 
I am not one of those women who will 
vote for a man simply because he has 
a handsome face or because their hus- 
bands tell them to. My husband is a 
civil engineer, we lost all our money 
in the War through no fault of his own, 
and when I think of all the Profiteers 
who made money out of us^ I don’t see 
how I can vote ioi you, not that I mean 
that you are a Profiteer, I don’t mean 
that at all, but I couldn’t vote for a 
Conservative again ; besides my hus- 
band has read your Address and he 
says it doesn’t sound as if you were a 
real Conservative at all. We are in- 
terested in spiritualism — you don’t say 
anything about that, I do think it is 
important that it should be kept on the 
7dght lines, we have a medium living 
next door, and she is loretchedly paid; 
if the Government can afford to spend 
fifteen millions on the persecution of 
Jews in Eussia, as I hear they are 
doing to this very day, I do think, etc., 

eur 

As I say, she began, and continued, 
thus for five wholly unanswerable 
pages, dealing not only with the ex- 
cessive persecution of Jews in Eussia, 
but with the excessive toleration of 
Jews in England, the League of Nations, 
the price of butter, the conduct of a 
missionary in West Africa, the sale of 
Honours, the sale of Drugs, and other 
matters. 

She concluded thus : — 

“ Mr. Slott, I feel strongly about 
these things, so unless you can satisfy 
me I am afraid I shall have to vote for 
Mr. Doolan. 

’Yours truly, Margaret Spindle.” 

P.S. — My husband has convinced me 



“You’re sure those cigars are all right— quite good enough to offer 
one’s friends and so forth?” 

“Oh, quite, Sir. In fact you could piuctivally smoke them yourself. ’ 


that you are a really good man, so I 
have decided to vote for yoioP 
The darling! A. P. H. 

“Society Item. 

On Friday afternoon of this week ]Mrs. 

Ju.^ge assisted by some f rien ds will pour tea 

on her spacious veranda .” — Canadian Pajper. 

Yery wasteful of her. 

At Lausanne : — 

“On several occasions yesterday Lord Curzon 
did not hesitate to make use of the words ‘ our 
friends’ when referring to the Turks. Thus 
the distrust of the Turks is being dissipated.” 

Daily Pamper, 

Another triumph for the old diplomacy.. 


“Draining Brooks to Get Best op 
Mosquitoes.” — American Pajpcr, • 
But who wants ’em ? 

“Fog Impressions. 

At midday London might readily have been 
mistaken for the - City of Beautiful Night.’ ” 
JAverpool Pajper. 

London must not retaliate by calling 
Liverpool the “ City of Dreadful Non- 
sense.” 

“Central Criminal Court. 

Court 1. — Before the Recorder, at 10.30. — 
Calling of Grand Judy .” — Daily Paper, 

Mr. Punch (who has had some ex- 
perience of the lady’s ways) : “ But will 
she come when they do call for her ? ” 
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THE OLD MAN’S SHOP. 

When I am old and pensioned and retired 
And permanently laid upon the shelf, 

With nought expected of me or required, 

Wot; ye how I shall occupy myself? 

Not golf, not golf, for that way madness lies ; 

Not books or music or the insipid joys 
Of cards or chess; nay, vastly otherwise; 

I shall acquire a little shop of toys. 

Toys, only toys, and me and only me; 

No hireling shopmen there shall condescend ; 

I shall be master in my nursery ; 

I shall be seller — sometimes also spend. 

There shall I keep unending holiday, 

Drawing delight from children’s happy eyes, 
And, dealing fair, shall earn the right to play 
Myself of evenings with my merchandise. 

There never shall set foot within that door 
Eich biases children sated ere their time. 

Sad ag^d things who find their toys a bore 
And yawn in durance through the pantomime ; 

Nor other sires than, striving, can retrieve 
(As I) the lore of childhood in their heart, 

Who have not lost the land of make-believe 
Or seen the fairies finally depart. 


But, when the right child comes with eager tieacl, 
Heart-sot on some most -costly toy of all, 

And the right mother sadly shakes her head, 

I shall make magic and the price will fall. 

And, when small grubby faces at the pane 
Proclaim the envious waif or wistful stray, 

These shall be made to enter my doma n 
And shall not go unsatisfied away. 

Then for myself shall follow nights of joy, 

Tlie shutters up, a comfortable fire, 

Engines and soldiers, every kind of toy. 

And mine, all mine, to play with till I tire. 

The old enchantment shall again be caught 
In youthfulness of heart that setbeth Ireo 
A magic rare as ever China wnought 
Or bearded djinn drew out of Araby. H. B. 

Fallen Grandeur. 

[In his recently published Short History of the V/orlcl Mr. Wells 
speaks slightingly of the achiev'^ments of the Romans ] 

I Let Eome with all her laws and learning die, 

But give us jStill our new Puteoli 1 

Prom the Personal Columns of The Times : — 

Ha! ha!— McT.” 

It has been suggested that this is a Scottish joke, but a 
glance at our contemporary’s advertising rates lias disposed 
of the theory. 
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INTO THE LIMELIGHT 






Liberal Ladu, “Go’s changed ’er coloues? Turncoat 1*’ 

Gmservative Lady, “Turncoat, indeed! I^d ’avb you know ime an’ my ’usband was bork blue 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday^ November 20tli . — The best 
joke of the Elections was provided by 
the soi~disant Oommanist, Mr. Nbw'- 
BOLD, who, having been returned for a 
division of Lanarkshire by less than a 
third of the votes polled, wired to Lenin, 
“ Motherwell is won for Moscow.” 

The customary scrimmage for seats 
on the first day of a new Parliament 
was even fiercer than usual. The Labour 
Party, Hushed with their successes at 
the polls, attempted to annex the whole 
of the Pront Opposition Bench, but 
had to find room for Mr. Asquith and 
Sir John Simon; while Sir Alfred 
Mond, sole representative of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s following, also pegged out a 
claim there. His chief (who was not 
present) secured by proxy the corner 
seat below the Gangway formerly 
occupied by Mr. Henry Labouohere, 
Sir Charles Dilke-— and Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley. It is a good position from 
which to lead a frontal attack against 
the Government or to enfilade the 
ollicial Opposition. 

Owing to the change of Government 
several Conservative Members had to 
abandon the coigns of vantage they 
formerly occupied and seek for others. 


A few, like Sir William Joynson-Hioks, 
Sir Samuel Hoabe and Colonel Guin- 
ness, had been promoted to the Trea- 
sury Bench, and sat there with rather 
solemn countenances. Lady Astor, 
compelled to leave her corner seat on 
the Opposition side, was fortunate in 
securing another almost exactly oppo- 
site ; though there was — shall I say ? — 
a drop of bitter in her cup of joy when 
she discovered that she, an enthusiast 
for Prohibition, was cheek-by-jowl with 
Colonel Geetton, the recognised cham- 
pion of the brewing interest. When 
the temperance question comes up for 
discussion some lively duets, antiphon- 
ally rendered, should be heard from 
Bass and Soprano. 

Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Clynes led 
the procession to the House of Lords 
to hear the Commission read, Some of 
the younger Labourites were, fancy, 
shocked to see that their leader, instead 
of scowling at the Prime Minister, 
cordially grasped his proffered hand. 
At any rate, after the Lord Chancellor 
had bidden the Commons “repair to 
the place where you are to sit, and 
there proceed to the choice of some 
proper person to be your Speaker,” one 
of them rudely ejaculated, “We will 
smash all this ; we will give you tran- 


quillity.” This outburst was not pro- 
voked by any reverberating resonance 
in the Lord Chancellor's voice, or 
the culprit might have excused himself 
in Shakspeare's words 

‘ ‘ Bondage is hoarse, and may not spealc aloud ; 
Else would I tear the Cave whore Echo 
lies.” 

On the return of the Commons the 
Clerk pointed to Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the 
Father of the House, who thereupon 
moved “That the Bight Hon. John 
Henry Whitley do take the Chair of 
this House as Speaker,” and addressed 
to the new Members a well-phrased 
homily on the value of its historic tra- 
ditions. This advice, coming from one 
who bad always been in Opposition, 
was received in silent approval; but 
when Mr. Pbetyman, who seconded the 
motion, proceeded to rub it in, some 
of the Labour neophytes grew a little 
restive. 

Mr. Whitley, in returning thanks, 
discreetly laid stress on the importance 
of minorities and the readiness of the 
House “ to listen to any opinion sin- 
cerely held.” The Prime Minister 
briefly and unprovocatively conveyed 
the congratulations of the House; and 
then Mr. Clynes, who as Leader of the 
largest party in Opposition took the iias 
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of Mr. Asqtjith, was careful to insist 
that his followers had as great a regard 
for the functions of Parliament as any 
other Party, and assured the Speakeb- 
Elect that they would always co-ope- 
rate in maintaining the authority of the 
Chair. 

Tuesday, November 21 sL — Post, but, 
I trust, nonp'opter, his dignified speech 
yesterday Mr. Clynes has already 
ceased to be the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. At a meeting oi the Labour Party 
this morning Mr. Eamsay Macdonald 
was elected by a small majority (with 
a Scotch flavour^ to fill his place. This 
smacks of ingratitude, Labour’s beset- 
ting sin ; for, while no one denies Mr. 
Macdonald’ s abil- 
ity, there is no doubt 
that it is largely to 
the patriotism and 
moderation of Mr. 

Olynes, both during 
and since the War, 
that the Party owes 
its advancement in 
public estimation, as 
demonstrated at the 
polls. But I sup- 
pose the Motherwell 
Muscovite and his 
“comrades” thought 
otherwise. 

The day was de- 
voted to swearing-in 
the Members. There 
was some curiosity 
to see whether Mr. 

Newbold would re- 
concile it with his 
Communist consci- 
ence to take an oath 
of allegiance to a 
king ; but he did so 
without turning a Saxon domination 
hair, though the ele- 
vation of only one 
finger, instead of his 
whole hand, towards heaven, may have 
been symbolic of some internal reserve. 
Another notable newcomer was Mr. 
ScEYMGEOUB, the Prohibitionist Mem- 
ber for Dundee and Mr. Chuechill’s 
conqueror. Some disappointment was 
expressed that he did not appear in an 
appropriate costume — one composed 
entirely of blue ribbon, for example. 
Instead he adopted the frock-coat, once 
de rigueur in the House but now so 
rarely seen as to be almost the mark of 
reaction, and — an even greater shock 
to the Labourites among whom he sits, 
though he is not a Member of their 
Party — sported across his ample front 
a heavy gold watch-chain such as 
figures in Mr. Punch’s pictures of the 
war-time profiteer. 

Wedmsday, November 22nd . — More 
swearing in. 


Thursday, Noveniber 23Td.’-The King- 
opened Parliament with full State but 
with the sh ortest Speech from theThrone 
that has ever, I imagine, been composed 
by a new Cabinet at the start of a new 
Parliament. Ministers have taken good 
care that the adage,“Much cry and little 
wool,” shall not apply to them, for be- 
yond an undertaking to carry through 
the Irish Constitution, to continue and 
extend the measures taken by their pre- 
decessors to ameliorate the lot of the 
unemployed and (in that connection) to 
guarantee a loan for the resuscitation 
of Austria, they have made no promises 
whatsoever. 

It must have been very comforting 



ST. ANDRA’S NIGHT. 

The Chairman. “Gentlemen, I give you the toast of Scotland, that imeek and 

LONG-SUFFERING COMMUNITY THAT PERMANENTLY GROANS BENEATH THE YOKE OF AnGLO- 

^■xoN domination.” 

!Me. Hogge, Sir Robert Horne, Lord Balfour, Mb. Andrew Bonar Law 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Heil Maclean. 

to Lord Salisbuby, who was acting as 
Leader of the Peers in Lord Cubzon’s ab- 
sence, to learn from Lord Birkenhead’s 
peroration -that “any capacity he pos- 
sessed would be used in assisting in their 
main course the hopes and aims of the 
Government,” as the rest of his speech 
had rather conveyed the impression that 
H.M. Ministers were a poor lot, who did 
not possess the confidence of the country 
and could not be expected to succeed. 

Captain Bbass, the mover of the 
Address in the Commons, having ob- 
tained the ear of the House by a pleasing 
touch of humourinhisopeningsentences, 
ventured upon a little economic lecture, 
showing how through the'ramifications 
of commerce his constituents in Lanca- 
shire might expect to benefit from the 
proposed loan to Austria. Captain 
Mabgesson, who seconded, was not 


quite so daring as his brother-in-arms, 
but \vas equally confident that the only 
permanent cure for unemployment lay 
in the revival of trade. 

Mr. Eamsay Macdonald made an 
efiective debut as Leader of tlie Oppo- 
sition, speaking with remarkable ease 
and assurance, considering that he had 
only just returned to the House after 
four years in the wilderness. He might 
with advantage, perhaps, have omitted 
his catalogue of the Tory party’s sins 
againstPaiiiamentarypropriety-rather 
in the style of a Bi-p Van Winkle come 
to judgment, as the Pbime Minister 
observed— but felt the necessity, no doubt, 
of putting some ginger into his x'emarks 
for the benefit of 
the hotheads behind 
him. His promise 
that hebimselfwould 
“never be a party to 
such conduct ” was 
however entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

Judging by the 
subsequent debate it 
should not be very 
long before he has 
cause to remember 
hispledge. Mr. New- 
bold, the Commun- 
ist, is not), strictly 
speaking, a follower 
of Mr. Macdonald 
— or of anyone, un- 
less it be Lenin — 
but his long rodo- 
montade against the 
futility of constitu- 
tional action received 
a good many Labour 
cheeis. The oratory 
of the Prohibition- 
ist, Mr. SCBYMGEOUB 
(clad with singular 
inappropriateness in 
a waterproof), was 
by comparison so mild that his attrac- 
tion for “Bonnie Dundee” became more 
than ever a mystery. 

Of the Labour Mem bers proper nearly 
a dozen took part in tlie debate. But 
with the exception of Mr. Shinwell 
(Linlithgow), whose speech had some 
“kick” in it, most of them seemed to 
have come to the House, like Mr. Kirk- 
wood (Dumbarton), for the purpose of 
“smashing the atmosphere,” which I 
take to be very similar to the familiar 
process of “ beating the air,” 

Eebo of tlie Elections. 

Minister. And so you didn’t think 
much of the Tory Candidate? 

Scots Farmer, Na, na; naeguidava. 
A wheen havers aboot Prance, but no’ 
a worrd o’ Porfarshire. 
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THE GIEL WHO EBFUSBD TO 
BE VACCINATED. 

W^HEN I makeup my mind to a thing 
I always see it through myself. No 
amount of personal trouble or incon- 
venience deters me. The consequence 
is that the thing is usually done pro- 
perly and not muddled. I have been 
told by two people — a palmist and a 
handwriting expert — that I have a gift 
for organisation, and I think that per- 
haps they were not wholly wrong. 

So I determined that I, and I alone, 
would deal with the household in the 
matter of vaccination. 

I knew that if I left the maids to my 
wife she would be sympathetic instead 
of firm with any who demurred. I 
therefore forbade her to interfere in the 
matter at all. “ I will see them one at 
a time in my study,” I said. “ If any- 
one is troublesome I shall soon be able 
to convince her of her folly. Send Mrs. 
Messop to me.” 

The cook was less difficult than I 
had expected, and the other maids had 
either been vaccinated recently or 
showed themselves quite willing to be 
vaccinated now. I was congratulating 
myself that my efforts were being at- 
tended with their usual success when 
the last and least of the household, 
known as Winifred, squeezed herself 
into the room through the smallest 
possible aperture and stood before me. 

“ Does not that door open properly ? ” 
I asked, though not unkindly. 

Yes, Sir,” she whispered. 

“ Then another time you should open 
it when you are going in or out.” 

“ Yes, Sir,” she whispered. 

“Now, Winifred,” I went on, “I 
wish to speak to you about vaccination. 
Have you been vaccinated within the 
last seven years ? 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ Within the last ten years ? ** 

“No, Sir.” 

“ Then you are no doubt willing, even 
anxious, to be vaccinated now ? ” 

“ Well, Sir No, Sir. You see, 
Sir 

I held up my hand. 

“No, I do not see,” I said a little 
severely. “ I shall never see why any- 
one in his senses refuses to take this 
simple precaution to avoid a painful 
and dangerous disease.” 

“ But you see, Sir, I ” 

“ Do not interrupt me. Painful and 
dangerous disease, I say. You fortunate 
young people of to-day know nothing of 
the horrors of small-pox. It is a dread- 
ful illness, and often most disfiguring. 
Yes, Winifred, often most disfiguring. 
Do you wish to be disfigured for life ? ” 

“ No, Sir; but you see, Sir 

“ Listen to me,” I said. “ It is not 



“ And what for are ye wearin’ yer blacks the day, jMr. McTavish? “ 

“I WAS AT THE BaILLIE’S FUNERAL.’* 

“’Twill ha’ been a g-ran’ procession, likely?” 

“Ay, but verra little enthusiasm.” 


only a question of your own suffering 
— that would be bad enough — but if 
by failing to' be vaccinated you were to 
contract this disease you would through 
your foolish prejudice and obstinacy be 
spreading it among your fellows. Any- 
one who refuses to be vaccinated is, a 
public enemy, Winifred. Yes, a public 
enemy,” 

I felt for a moment almost glad that 
there was one recalcitrant, that I might 
have an opportunity of exercising my 
gift, for I think I hpe a gift, of persua- 
sive eloquence. And I could see that 
Winifred was visibly affected. She had 
coloured hotly, she was biting her lip, 
and I thought for a moment I saw tears 
in her eyes. 


“ Well, Winifred, now you understand 
about it you will allow yourself to be 
vaccinated, I am sure?” 

“No, Sir; I 

“ You will not ? ” I cried. “After all 
I have said ? And why not ? ” 

“ You see, Sir” — and her featui’es by 
this time were working convulsively 
— “you see, Bit, I've had small-j^ox” 
And with that she fled from the room 
with a strange gurgling sound. A sob,' 
no doubt. . 

From a Dutch bulb- catalogue : — 

“It is the hyacinth which in the past has 
laid the lion’s share of golden eggs for tho 
Dutch nurserymen, who has made it what 
it IS.” 

A triumph of cross-breeding. 
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SOUVENIRS DE VOYAGE. 

I. — The Noblest Work op God. 

When you go to Venice by way of 
the Simplon tunnel the frontier is 
crossed soon after you leave Brigue, 
and passports are examined on the 
train as it bores its way through the 
mountains, over which, more than a 
century ago, Napoleon’s hordes had 
tortuously to climb. I don’t like tun- 
nels miles long, but being, as I thought, 
propeiiy visa’d, I sank comfortably 
back in the cushions and resigned my- 
self to that state of content and antici- 
pation which all travellers should re- 
joice in as they approach Italy. The 
shock was therefore the greater when 
an official arrived with the desolating 
news that my passport lacked the 
proper authority and I must return to 
Brigue by the next train and have it 
corrected. 

I had been travelling for many hours, 
and the distance to Venice was still 
considerable ; my things were registered 
through ; I had a reserved compart- 
ment and all trains were now crowded ; 
my hotel was waiting for me. And 
now to have to go back to Brigue and 
wait . . . ! It was intolerable. 


But also, apparently, it was neces- 
sary. You know what these foieign 
officials are, and this one was carved 
out of Simplon rock. 

I must get out at the next station, 
he said, and wait till the afternoon 
train back through the tunnel ; and so, 
murmuring various English equivalents 
of Kismet, I began to gather together 
my books and so forth and cram them 
in the bag and hold-all and prepare to 
dismount. 

But at this moment a stranger ap- 
peared, not in uniform, accompanied by 
the attendant of thQ wagon-lit. In his 
hand was the passport. ” This gentle- 
man,” said the attendant, *‘is a police 
officer from Brigue” — he looked almost 
as seedy as the men who peddle boot- 
laces — “and he can get the passport 
visa’d for you if you give him twenty- 
five shillings English money.” 

“ And what will he do with it then ? ” 
I asked. 

“ He will post it to your hotel in a 
registered envelope.” 

It was a tempting offer. I hated the 
thought of going back; I hated even 
more the thought of not"'going on ; I 
hated Brigue ; but to let one’s passport 
out of one’s hands— all my life I had 


been told never to do that. It is the 
traveller’s unpardonable s-in. 

Again I examined the man, who had 
absolutely no presence whatever and was 
loss likeapolice ofliceras met inErigland 
or Erance than anything I had ever seen. 
jHow was it possible that through 
him I should be able to override all the 
I'passport regulations and proceed on the 
journey ? Every moment he seemed 
less respectable than before. He now 
looked like the kind of man who helps 
a welsher to set up his stand. 

But time was getting short : I must 
decide ; so I asked for his credentials, 
and he produced a very dirty folding 
card with a photograph in it that might 
have been himself, and a stamp that 
might have- been official 

As I still wavered the train stopped 
at the fatal station and he prepared 
to alight. And, suddenly thinking of 
Venice and the waters of the Lido 
waiting for me, I handed him two 
English pound notes, saying that the 
change was for himself, and sank again 
into my seat. 

That was, say, Monday. On Wednes- 
day I asked the hotel porter if there 
was a registered packet for me. None. 
On Thursday. None. On Friday. None. 
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On Saturday. None. On Sunday. None, 
No letters were delivered on Sunday 
anyway. And by this time I was sure 
that my passport was gone for ever, 
and how the dickens I should get 
another in order to return to England, 
home and duty I couldn’t conceive. 

And then on Monday it came and 
with it a scrap of very grubby paper 
with some pencil writing on it and an 
English pound note. The words (I am 
copying them from the original) were 
these : — 

“ Mister ! 

y send you the rest of maiiay iiioluset every 
derengeinents.” 

So when Diogenes comes to me with 
his lantern and asks for assistance in 
his searcli for an honest man, I shall 
direct him at once to Brigue. 

II._Gadbin II. 

I found him a special attraction at 
the Cirque Medrano, that stronghold 
of simplicity and primitive fun at the 
corner of jbhe Boulevard Eochechouart 
and the Eue des Martyrs : the home of j 
the famous Eeatellini (“Zes Bois de 
Eire ”), who, after wasting several 
months of their valuable lives in the 
uncongenial atmosphere of London 
revue, are now again elaborating drol- 
leries for Parisian nonsense - lovers, 
among whom, when I am over there, I 
count myself not the least. It was 
after their entree, as members of an 
impossible band, that we all became 
serious, because the next item was 
Gadbin II. “ dans son plongeon pdriU 
letex” : words of rich promise in a 
circus, and not the less so since we had 
found in the programme a picture of 
the alarming feat, in which Gadbin II. 
was seen in mid-air, like St, Mariv in 
Tintoretto’s famous painting, diving 
from the roof of a huge hotel (the 
kind that is called “caravanserai” by 
descriptive writers) towards an odd 
structure on the ground, while at the 
windows of the cara — of the hotel the 
guests watched enthralled, and an im- 
mense crowd, expectant and half-para- 
lysed, cheered below. 

After a similar structure had been 
erected in the ring the lights were 
raised, the band struck up, and a 
powerful-looking man in tights entered 
with that glamorous mixture of assur- 
ance, popularity, self-esteem, eagerness, 
enthusiasm and efficiency of which the 
circus holds the secret. It was Gal- 
bin II. Behind him came his wife, 
who was, we discovered, to take no 
more active part in the turn than to 
be near her lord — perhaps for the last 
time ! Eor was it not to be a plongeon 
pdrilleux ? 

And truly it was made to look so, for 
tlie plunger tested every stay before he 



kissed his spouse tenderly and ascended 
by a rope ladder to the upper platform 
high among the great lamps. 

The feat was to leap from this point, 
head downwards, on to a sloping board- 
way bent like a switchback ; and I may 
say at once that, after various hesit- 
ancies and false starts, all calculated to 
emphasise the danger, the hero did it, 
and amid thunders of applause bounded 
oE ; only, of course, smiling and grati- 
fied at being alive, to bound on to the 
switchback again and off again; and 
on to it still once more. 

“But why,” I had been asking my- 


self all through the performance, “ why 
Gadbin IL? ” In many years of devo- 
tion to circuses and other halls of va- 
riety I could remember no such style. 
Eacehorses are sometimes called the 
second; monarchs too; and we were 
all at school with minors and tertiuses ; 
but never had I known an acrobat so 
described. 

And then the reason suddenly flashed 
upon me. This was Gadbin II. because 
Gadbin the first was dead — killed in 
attempting the pluiige ! 

Did I not. say that Medrano’s was a 
stronghold of simplicity? E. V. L. 
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“LOVE ME, LOVE MY CAT.” 

[It is stated tliat Madame Destinn, vfho is on tour in Sweden, lias 
lireatened to cancel all her engagements unless the Customs authori- 
ies remove their embargo on her oat.] 

Che old-time 'prima donna, judging by what we ’ve heard, 
vVas in the main a curious if paradisal bird, 

Who washed herself in silver and dined off plate of gold, 
\nd led a life recalling the Sybarites of old. 

Born with a magic larynx, but very little brains, 
ind with a perfect genius for never taking pains, ' 

She made a pile of money and chucked it all away, 

\nd never made provision against a rainy day. 

For pictures of her follies, her foibles and her ** suites,*’ 

Eer diamonds and rubies, her pugs and parakeets, 

You. ’d best consult the memoirs of Mapleson, who knew 
Che type from close experience, “monster and charmer too.” 

The modevn piTwia do7ina, upon the other hand, 

Since Wagner the “ canary and cadenza ” pattern banned, 
[s industrious and thrifty, never runs upon the rocks, 
ind invests her ample earnings in the best of gilt-edged 
stocks. 

She sings with equal comfort in half-a-dozen tongues, 
Displaying an intelligence that ’s equal to her lungs, 

For she also takes an interest in Einstein and in Ebeud, 
A.nd by sentimental novels is exce^edingly annoyed. 

But in spite of all these changes in woman’s heart and 
head 

The unregenerate diva is not completely dead ; 

Witness the news from Sweden and Destinn’s final, flat 
Resolve and ultimatum about her favourite cat. 

Philosophers will doubtless her action reprobate 
A.S running wholly counter to a hygienic State, 

A.nd yet life would be duller, less fruitful in surprise, 

If every prima domia were normal, sane and wise. 

5n a <Boo& Cause, 

I. — Pictures and Benevolence. 

Every half-crown that is spent as the open-sesame to 
the Old Masters at the Agnew Gallery. goes in its entirety 
to Lord Haig’s fund for ex-service men of all ranks. Thus 
the same coin serves one of the best of charitable causes 
and spreads a feast of delight. No more interesting small 
exhibition of great paintings can ever have been assembled. 
You may range from Pbmbrandt to Gainsborough, from 
Van Dyck to Vermeer. There are Venetian scenes by 
Turner, a stormy landscape by Koninck and a tender land- 
scape by Van Go yen. Rubens was never a finer portrait 
painter than in this room. And for the cognoscenti there 
are problems, none the less amusing because they can never 
be solved, including a Titian that might be a Giorgione. 
This particular picture, by the way, is dated 1502. Little 
could its author think, as he laid the glowing colour on, 
that four hundred and twenty years later it would help 
to bring in money for English soldiers in distress ! We 
never know our luck. 

II. — Titania’s Palace. 

Higher up Bond Street, at Humber House, “'Titania’s 
Palace ” is now to be seen : that marvellous miniature home 
Df the Eairy Queen which the latest and most benign of 
nythologists, Sir Nevile, Wilkinson, has invented and 
lesigned and very largely himself constructed and decorated, 
headers of Sir Nevile’s two books, Yvette in Italy and 
Irey Fairy, are familiar with the purpose of the Palace, 


but for the uninitiated it should be stated that its aim is to 
promote sympathetic thoughts and deeds among children ; 
virtue in this case not being, as usual, self-sufficient, but 
being rewarded by certain diplomas, orders and badges very 
gratifying to young people to receive. The two charitable 
societies which at the moment are the chief beneficiaries 
under Sir NEviLE Wilkinson’s kindly pretty scheme are 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren and the Waifs and Strays. 

Mr. Punch is desired to remind the public that the Ypres 
Ball, organised by the Ypres League, will take place at 
the Albert Hall on Thursday, November 30th, under the pat- 
ronage of the Prince of Wales, with Princess Beatrice 
as Chairman of the Committee. It has been organised by 
the Ypres League as a Reunion in aid of the League funds 
and in particular for the establishment of a Hostel and 
Club House at Ypres. A percentage of the net profits will 
be given to Earl Haig for the funds of the British Legion. 
There is to be a Pageant of “Eastern Queens of the Ancient 
World,” an exhibition of Military Highland Reels and Sword 
Dances, and a performance of the Rope Trick by an Indian 
Eakir. . Many Divisions which served in the Salient are 
taking Boxes. 

Tickets for the Ball (including Supper) at £2 25. single, 
and £3 13s. 6d. double, and tickets of admission to view, at 
75. %d., may be obtained from the Ypres League Ball Organ- 
iser, 100, Eaton Place, S.W. 1 (Telephone, Victoria 5446). 

FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ancient and modern. 

IX.— Apis. 

The roses grow in Babylon. On slab of moistened clay 
A priest is gashing line and arc to cross each other’s way ; 
His pointers nick the path of Bel as moons have waxen full, 
And in its opening moon he stabs the emblem of the Bull. 

The roses blow in Memphis. From north, west, south and 
east 

Press Egypt’s swarthy multitudes bedizened for the feast; 
Mid clash of cymbal, twang of lyre and trumpet’s warning 
blare 

The Bull God, Ptah incarnate, is passing through the square. 

The roses blow in dusty Arles. Each sunlit Eastertide, 
From street to street, from house to house, from door to 
door flung wide. 

Bedecked with wreath of laurel, beribboned to the knee, 
k Bull is led, and on its back a child laughs merrily. 

The roses blow in England. On meadow lands in June, 
Gold-spangled in the sunshine, blue-misted in the moon, 
The drowsing shorthorn nods and dreams, asprawl upon the 
green, 

Of Apis, King and God of kine, of Hathor, Goddess-Queen. 

Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“In all his peregrinations at home and abroad there were few 
occasions when Mr. Lloyd George was not accompanied by his 
Achilles Fides .” — Welsh Paper, 

Almost as indispensable as his Achilles teiidon, 

“Notice to Farmers and Pig Feeders. 

I will convey Pigs by motor lorry to Cork any day at moderate 
charges. Owners will be taken free.” — Advt. m Irish Paper, 

In Southern Ireland the pig will now be known as “the 
gintleman that pays the fare.” 
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“ I THOUGHT I ’D BETTEE COME IN ANSWER TO YOUR 

liETTER, Madam, but I’m afraid it’s no good as 
1 ’m over-stocked already — 




“Shoes? Nobody wants shoes, Madam. Now ip 

THEY HAD BEEN BOOTS — OR TROUSERS — 



“Jumpers — Oh, they’re very little cse to me, 
Madam— 



“Is THIS THE BEST YOU CAN DO, MaDAM? HaVBN’T 
YOU GOT ANY TROUSERS? — 
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kT THE PLAY. 

“The Laughing Lady” (Globe). 

I SUPPOSE you might call The Laugh- 
ing Lady ^ problem play : the problem 
— is love well lost for duty and kindli- 
ness ? And if so, need it mean going 
back to a husband who not only bores 
you hopelessly, but lightly divorces 
y^ou at the instigation of your mother- 
in-law, you being entirely innocent? 
But I don’t think it unjust to assume 
that Mr. Suteo Avas more concerned 
wdth the witty fabric and neat seams 
of his work than with the soundness of 
his answers to ethical riddles. His 
solutions had the air of having 
been drawn casually out of a hat 
as it were. So let no one suppose 
this piece is over-weighted with 
any heavy sense of the need of 
discussing serious ]5roblems in a 
serious time. On the contrary 
we have got back to pre-war flip- 
pancy, and very agreeable and 
laughter-moving it all is. 

Somebody or other had asked 
Lady Marjorie Colladine to dinner 
for that particular evening. It 
so happened that Lady Marjorie 
had been divorced with every 
circumstance of ignominy in the 
afternoon, and her hostess had 
consequently a sudden attack of 
influenza. Other friends had simi- 
lar visitations. So a rather de- 
pressed Marjorie rings up her dear 
old muddle-headed friend, Hamil- 
ton Playgaie, to know if she may^ 
come. Of course, of course. But 
will Caroline {Mrs, Playgate) 
mind ? Certainly not. She' is to 
come at once. And it was only 
when he had rung off that the 
poor man remembered that the 
Farrs w^ere coming. And Caro- 
line did mind. For it was Daniel 
Farr, the brilliant K.C., spoken 
of as a coming Attorney- General 
and all that, whose relentless cross-ex- 
amination of the respondent, as indeli- 
cate and brutal as it \vas effective, had 
torn her defence to pieces and made the 
evening papers so intensely^ interesting 
to her friends. 

But Lady Marjorie doesn’t intend to 
be crushed. She is to be the Laughing 
Lady, Nor does she flinch from Farr ; 
on the contrary% determines by feigning 
forgiveness to make a conquest, and 
then to inflict punishment. 

By the end of dinner he is in a state 
of bewildered happiness. He confesses 
that he believed every word of her 
evidence, but professional etiquette in- 
sisted that he should win his ^case at 
any cost to her reputation and to truth 
— which is putting the claims of pro- 
fessional etiquette pretty high. 


By the end of one rubber of bridge — 
they had cut out — his heart is hers to 
do as she likes with, and he is consult- 
ing her with desperate seriousness 
about a vital decision which affects his 
career. Such attractively nai'vo and 
impulsive gentlemen may conceivably 
be called to the Bar, but I doubt if they 
are of the stuff* of which Attorney- 
Generals are made. Of course the ex- 
planation offered is that, though he has 
been married for twenty years, he has 
never had time to be in love. Hence 
this sudden collapse; and the problem — 
for you needn’t wait to be told that 






THE UNLAUGHING GENTLEMAj^T. 

YOU WANT WITH 
-NOT rOlTS'.” 

Mpv. Godfrey Tearlio. 
Hr. Brian Gilmour. 
Miss Marie liOHR. 


Oidragcd Hushancl. ‘-W'hat do 
LADY? She’s my divorced wife 

Daniel Farr y K.C. , . . 

Sir DCeefor Colladine . . 

Lady Marjorie Colladine 


Marjorie, feigning love, has fallen into 
the pit which she herself has digged. 

As to solutions, Sir Rarrison Peters, 
a war profiteer and the most abrupt 
seducer I have ever seen on the cispont- 
ine stage, suggests a Wolseley, a flat 
in Cavendish Square and ten thousand 
pounds in her bank. He narrowly 
escapes being kicked down the stairs 
by Sir Hector Colladine, Sir Hector 
doesn’t see any problem. He has made 
a mistake and comes to say so. His 
intellect is not up to the feat of realis- 
ing that Lady Marjorie is no longer his 
wife, or of seeing any incongimity in 
vehemently^ upbraiding his own counsel, 
Daniel P^arr,ior his conduct of the case 
-r-a. brilliant flash of genuine comedy^ 
Sir Hector in fact is not helpful. 

Farfs suggestion is : South America 


at once. While Mrs, Farr has yet an- 
other for her: “Why go away? Why 
ruin his career ? I have been expecting 
you — or someone like you — for twenty 
years. He has never laved me in this 
romantic way. I am older than he is, 
and plain. Why not take him and give 
him back to me w^hen you ’ve done with 
l-him?” 

“You mean that I am to become 
his says Marjorie, w^hite with 

horror and totally unable to pronounce 
the fatal word. Mrs, Farr bows. An 
admirable passage, played with great 
simplicity and sincerity by Miss Yiolet 
Vanbrugh, who wore her exquisite 
black and cloth-of-silver gown like 
a goddess, a little discounting poor 
Daniel's excuses an the score of 
her plainness. 

Lady Marjorie, thoroughly^ 
shaken by Mrs, Farr's disconcert- 
ing sanity and touched by her dis- 
tress makes a discaveiy. “This is 
not love,” she tells Daniel ; “ men 
give it a harder name.” Thus 
is poor Da7iiel lamped in with 
Sir Harriso7i Peters, and not un- 
naturally protests- But still he 
staggers blindly out of the flat 
back to 3Irs, Farr, and Marjorie, 
orit of what looks like a mistaken 
sense of duty, decides to renew 
her life of inexpressible boredom 
with her ex-husband. Not the 
liveliest or most reasonable of 
endings. Why drag in Sir Hector 
again ? 

A most diverting comedy never- 
theless, admirably put together. 
Perhaps the rather overweighted 
pediment of the Third Act was 
just a little too heavy lor the 
slender pillars of the First and 
Second, and I thought the audi- 
ence was perceptibly dashed by 
Lady Marjorie's decision. But a 
continuous responsive laughter 
greeted the frequent sallies. 

Mr. Suteo w^as happy in his inter- 
preters. Miss Marie Lohr is better 
suited where her energy and vivacity 
have full scope, as here in the first tw^o 
Acts, than in more solemn parts, and 
her performance was an interesting one. 
Every line of Miss Edith Evans’ part, 
as the cat with pleasant patches, was en- 
riched by her personality and her unfail- 
ing sureness of technique. A brilliant^ 
j)erformance. Mr. Sutro treated her 
well, and she repaid him with interest. 
Mr. Godfrey Teaele, as the K.O., had 
a difficult hand. It would have been 
easy to have made Farr less credible, 
even incredible. Mr. Herbert Ross, 
Miss Henrietta Watson, Mr. Julian 
Eoyoe and Mr. Brian Gilmour well 
kept up the standard of a good team. 
A delightful evening, in fact. T. 
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Late Political Agent , “Well, Mackinton, I heak you voted against us at the Election. I can’t undeestand you being 

A CONSEEVATIVE.” 

Mac , “Weel, ye ken, ma faithek was yin, an’ ma gbanpaither was yin, an’ ma great-granpaither afore that,*^ 

Agent , “Ah—and what ip your father had been an idiot, and your geandfather an idiot, and your great-grand- 
father AN idiot?” 

Mac , “Weel, then, Sir, I might hae been a Leeberal.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

Not every reader will agree with me, but in my judgment 
Volumell. of ThcAntohiograpliy of Margot Asquith 
worth) is a very much better book than Volume L The 
defects of the author’s sparkling qualities are still visible, 
but they are less prominent than before. As I don’t imagine 
she has paid much attention to the criticisms lavished upon 
her former work, this is probably due to the fact that the 
present volume deals with events — the War and all that 
preceded and followed it in the political world — of such 
magnitude as to keep in check a too exuberant ego. Not 
that she is ever dull, but she writes here, speaking generally, 
with a sense of proportion and rarely kicks over the traces 
of good taste. Volume I. had a heroine—herself ; Volume II. 
has a hero — her husband ; and, after making all allowance 
£or wifely love and devotion, I think most readers will put 
down the book with an enhanced feeling of admiration for 
the man who was Prime Minister for eight trying years and 
who never whined when driven from office, but bore himself 
as imperturbably in exile as in power. Of the agent of his 
fall Mrs. Asquith says little. There is a certain “X” who 
appears in her pages, usually with unfavourable comment, 
about whose identity the reader may make a shrewd guess. 
But one may charitably hope that Mrs. Asquith may 
sometimes have erred in her estimate. Taken as a whole 
her book is a help to the true understanding of the spacious 


times with which it deals. The letters alone — notably a beau- 
tiful one from Viscount Grey — give it permanent value. 

I have always understood that the passions — love, hate, 
anger, fear and the rest — were in themselves neither good 
nor bad ; it all depended on the turn you gave to them. 
On this hypothesis I find it hard to congratulate Ann 
Severn and Jerrold Fielding — as I am afraid Miss May 
Sinclair intended that I should — when Jerrold' s piteous 
little wife, realising that she is “the one flaw” in “ the 
beauty of their passion,” curtseys herself out with suitable 
apologies, leaving the hitherto furtive lovers “ hand-in- 
hand, like children ” awaiting a divorce. You see Ann at 
one time assures Eliots the best and most sagacious of the 
three Fielding brothers, that her love for Jerrold “isn’t 
anything physical;” just as she had assured him previ- 
ously (and in that case with truth) that she was not the 
mistress of his brother Colin. Yet, apart from its physical 
manifestations (and I found these a little trying myself), 
there was nothing to prevent Ami settling down to a life- 
long continuance of her love for Jerrold, with the entire 
acquiescence of his wife, Maisie, The childhood of Ann, * 
Eliot, Jerrold and Colin, and the tender little vignette 
of Maisie, are charmingly drawn. The weakness of Arm 
Severn and the Fieldings (Hutchinson) is its attempt^ to 
retain the grown-up Ann — a woman almost wholly lacking 
in a sense of spiritual proportion — as the pivot of a series 
of essentially moral problems. 
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As far as I can make out there are two of Mrs. Eosita 
Forbes : one who wrote The Secvet of the SchhaTCb, which 
was a very attractive travel-book, and one who wrote The 
Jewel in the Lotus, which was a not very attractive novel. 
And now the two have collaborated over Quest (Oassell), 
in which a brilliant tapestry of Syrian Beisehilder, the work 
of the first, is continuously" and superfluously botched with 
patches of melodrama from the hand of the second. Very 
likely this Jehyll-B^nd-Hyde business is the result of an un- 
lucky diffidence on Mrs. Forbeses part. She cannot credit 
the heightened appeal which her glimpses of post-war 
Palestine and Syria, of Jaffa, Sarona and Jerusalem, Damas- 
cus, Palmyra and Beyrout, would possess if divested of the 
escapades of her fictitious Ann BucMeigh — escapades which 
range from an indiscreet exploiting, and equally indiscreet 
flouting, of the English Secret Service, to sentimental en- 
counters with a series of diplomatic and military swains. 
Yet the book is well worth reading for its descriptions of 
Damascus alone — the narrow suqs overflowing with golden 
fruit and golden sweet- 
meats, and the secluded 
orchards where curi- 
ously modern - minded 
young women sew, 
study, and teach under 
apricot - trees in full 
bloom. And there is 
considerable shrewd- 
ness in much of Ann's 
political comment; 
above all in her final 
word upon The Pro- 
mised Land, “that it 
has been altogether too 
much promised.” 

Mr. Gerard Hopkins’ 
hero, Evelyn Bejidle, is 
a budding novelist and 
one of the darlings of 
an obscure and precious 
Ohelsea clique. Salva- 
tion — if it be salvation 
— comes to him by 
wooing and marrying 
An Unknoton Quantity 
(Chatto and Windus) — Joyee Linnet, who was his agent’s 
typist and lived in virtue at Clapham Junction. She had 
the air of a pretty simpleton, and Evelyn*s noble notion 
was so to mould her character and alter her manners 
(which on the whole are tolerable, save that she does 
extend her little finger a little too obviously when drinking 
her tea) that she might take her place beside him and 
share his high destiny of despising success but winning 
“recognition” from the best people. But it is Joyce who 
does the moulding, twisting him round her little finger out 
of the Chelsea group of unsuccessful, untidy, promiscuous 
studio-dwellers, and into the dining-rooms, almost as dull, 
of lesser Mayfair and the company of best-sellers and the 
makers of best-sellers. Evelyn even learns to play golf, 
and the triumph of Philistia is complete ! A novel sincerely 
felt and carefully worked out. One may have doubts as to 
whether Evelyn would have attracted all the attention he 
here receives from his friends and critics. But perhaps 
Mr. Hopkins, who certainly has no illusions about him, 
is the best judge of that. Admirable is his treatment of 
EveJy'ii's hectic wooing. 

I imagine that many novel-readers who are neither prudes 


JE^nploym' [to head cleric). “Oh — ^er, Jones, I hear that Williams com- 
plains OP FEELING ill THIS MORNING. As THERE IS A CUP-TIE THIS AFTER- 
NOON YOU*D BETTER BEE HIM HOME YOURSELF AND BRING A RECEIPT FOR HIM 
SIGNED BY HIS WIFE.” 


nor prigs may find themselves not altogether in sympathy 
with the theme of Gytherea (Heinemann), but none can 
doubt that Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer has here beaten his 
own record for able writing. Before Lee Eandon, of East- 
lake, XJ.S.A., bought Gytherea (who was a most beautiful 
doll), he had been a pro^^perous, middle-aged man with a 
wife (Fanny) and two children. It was a bad day for Fanny 
when Gytherea took up a permanent position on the over- 
mantel of the dining-room fireplace, for Lee had never seen 
a woman with so magnetic and disturbing a charm. Fanny 
was stupid and exacting, but the morals of the society in 
which she lived were lax enough to excuse the sharp eye 
that she kept on her husband, if only her tongue had been 
less tiresome. Lee was becoming more than a little bored 
by her when he had to go to New York to prevent a cele- 
brated film actress from intriguing herself beyond redemp- 
tion with his nephew-in-law. Here he met Savina Grove, 
and she reminded him of Gytherea. He had saved the film 
star from falling into the fire, but he himself was quickly in 

thefurnace. I think that 
Mr. Hergesheimer 
might, in the scenes be- 
tween Lee and Savina, 
have shown more reti- 
cence without doing 
the least hai’m to his 
effective picture of a 
couple of elderly people 
in the throes of a great 
passion. Lee says ulti- 
mately that he had 
thought Gytherea to be 
“ the image of a happy 
personal fate that, 
somehow, I had missed, 
but might still catch 
up with.” His pursuit 
should discourage mid- 
dle-aged men from un- 
dertaking similar ex- 
cursions. 

If our contemporary 
writers of short stories 
had to undergo such a 
severe test as befell the 
hexo oi Kai Lxmf s Golden Hours (Grant Eichards), it is* 
permissible to think that several of them would pass quickly 
to whafc Mr. Ernest Bramah calls “ The Upper Air.” Kai 
Lun-g was by profession “arelater of imagined tales;” but 
unhappily he incurred the enmity of Ming-Slm^ who was the 
vizier of the mandarin Shan Tien. This last was an autocrat 
with a taste for being diverted, and when Kai Lung w^as 
brought from prison to be sentenced for the crimes of which 
Ming-Shu falsely accused him he always succeeded, with 
the help of an adoring and adorable maiden in telling the 
mandarin such a delightfully apt story that his life was from 
time to time spared. And Ming^Slm got an grier and angrier 
at these postponements. Both in form and in style this 
volume is a great achievement. Headers unacquainted 
with Mr. Bramah’s art may at first be only amused by the 
quaintness of the language, but very soon its perfect appro- 
priateness will also be recognised. I have spent golden 
hours in reading those of Kai Lzmg. 

“On and after Sunday the buses which now run on Sundays 
between Chipping Ongar and Elephant and Castle will be curtailed 
at Abridge .” — Evening Paper. 

The very place for such an operation. . ^ 
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r'H&RlVAPlA formerly occupied by a fish monger. But nofe let it disturb our so-called tran- 

oriAniVAniA. if we know the fisli trade the previous quillity. ... ... 

The medical authorities are believed occupier won’t let that prey on his mind. ' - ' 

have the outbreak of vaccination * An American variety artist claims to 

3 II in hand. ... A marmoset at the Zoo has been be able to make himself appear to be 

named “Lloyd George.” We expect twice his real size bymeans of an optical 
Mr. Edwin Sceymgeoue, the Pro- the animal brought it upon itself. illusion. There is some talk, we under- 
bitionist M.P., has admitted that he stand, of inviting him over here in order 

1 asleep in the House recently. The In the Divorce Court recently Sir to make him an honorary therm. 

J J.l . J_ __ _ 1- . n - i. J. _ _ 1 TT TN T I 1 . « 


to have the outbreak of vaccination 
well in hand. ... 


named “ Lloyd George.” We c 
Mr. Edwin Scrymgeoue, the Pro- the animal brought it upon itself, 
hibitionist M.P., has adnoitted that he 

fell asleep in the House recently. The In the Divorce ^ Court recently Si; 
fact that nobody attempted to awaken Henry Duke made absolute one bun 


him suggests that Members know their dred and sixty-seven decrees nisi in ( 


business. ... day. An American view is that the 

famous judge was either out of form or 
A Eome message reports all earth- must have stopped for lunch, 
quake shock in Italy. We remain calm 

because there is always the chance that It is expected that Mr. Henry Ford 
it was only Signor Mussolini dropping will stand for the Presidential election, 
a hint. ... I 


A gossip -writer re- 
marks that there are a 
good many dances on 
the tapis just now. We 
do not, however, predict 
a great vogue for the 
carpet-hop. 

s!i 

We note that the ex- 
hibition of the skull of 
a mammoth at a scien- 
tific meeting of the 
Zoological Society was 
attended by Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Very interest- 
ing for purposes of 
comparison. 


During recent blasting operations in 


An American view is that the a Cornish quarry, traces of coal w’ere 




In connection with 
a forthcoming nautical 
play a parrot is being 
sought which can use 
appropriately strong 
language. Tiiere should 
surely be no difficulty 
in finding one in the 
habit of screaming, 
“ What is the 




discovered amongst the slate. We our- 
selves came across a bit the other day 
in the last load our coal merchant left us. 
* * ' 

According to a personal paragraph 
one of the newly-elected 
M.P.’s has become in- 
separable from his silk 
hat. Newly elected 
M.P.’s are peculiarly 
liable to this ; and there 
seems no remedy short 
/ j of an operation. 


“ To preserve a tooth 
with a dental abscess,” 
says Colonel Sir 
William H. Willcox, 
“is like nursing a viper 
to one’s breast. It is 
sure to bite.” Anyhow, 
it may be rash enough 
to try. ... ... 




Undergraduate, “I’ve dropped my new meerschaum pipe, Sir. You 
HAVEN’T SEEN ANYTHING OF IT, HAVE YOU?” 

Near-sighted Professor, “ Well, now that you mention it, Simpson, I did 
THINK that last SHOT OF MINE BEHAVED RATHER ODDLY.” 


use of a 


battleship ? ” 

Jl: Hi 


Mr. Winston Churchill, 'we read, 
will spend some of his holiday in Spain. 
Being in need of a little restful recre- 


So long as this keeps his mind off his one, we read, 
other business we have no complaint to Terrible.” Ca 
make. * ... distinguished I 


“The Latest Thing 
in Dental Chairs” is a 
headline in a profes- 
I sional journal. Well, we 
^ are grateful to know 
that it isn't us. 

si'- 

OU s!- 

Among the paintings 
HD by a Kussian artist 
Avhieh are now being 
exhibited in London, 
lad, is entitled “ John the 
Can this be a portrait of a 


distinguished brotlier brush ? 

sis s;: 


Mr, Ford, by the way, is said to build A famous Admiral is reported to have 
; every seven minutes. It is too been mistaken for an actor by a lady 

wHo saw him on a railway-station plat- 
* form. This error is very rare in the case 

man who claims to have tamed of gentlemen who are seen on the stage. 


ation, it is thought that he will prob- a car every seven minutes, 
ably take up bull-fighting. often. ... 

si: '' 

A three-year-old boy of New York A man who claims to hi 


City is said to speak three languages, wild lions, tigers and leopards is adver- 

When be grows up and realises that his tising for a situation. We understand, A rumour is current in military 
country is dry he won’t have a word however, that he absolutely refused to circles that Mr. Lovat Fraser is being 
too many in his vocabulary. tackle a young haggis on Thursday last, fed on raw meat again. 


The Parisian lady who paraded the j 
streets in pyjamas in order to be arrested | 
evidently thought there was some law 
against women over- dressing them- i 
selves. ^ ^ 

According to a contemporary Mr. | 
Lloyd George’s new headquarters were i 


Haggis weighing seven hundred and 
eighty-five pounds is said to have 
crossed tho Border for the St. Andrew’s 
Dinner at the Savoy Hotel. The Daily 


From fa fe^iilleton : — 

“He looked into lier eyes, heard there the 
music that has no sound, the eloquence that 
has no words, then she was in his arms, and 


Ecepress reminds us that this is the the kiss he had stolen became as the camel 
largest quantity of haggis ever released that leads the caravan. 


for south of the Tweed. So long as 


[to be continued.]” 


Scotland accepts the blame we shall [ We feared as much. 
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WANTED, A GOLFERS’ TRADE UNION. 

As an occasional golfer with a handi- 
cap of eighteen, I am disturbed to 
read George Duncan’s suggestion for 
making British golfers the equal of 
American. Duncan, during his recent 
trip in U.S.A* with Abe Mitchell, 
was greatly impressed by the earnest- 
ness of American golfers, and on his 
return is reported as observing that 
“ we should now have to stop playing 
at golf and start working at it.” My 
own feeling is that too many of us do 
this already ; and personally I should 
regret to see an extension of the habit. 

I can only suggest that those who view 
the prospect with misgiving should 
signif}^ their disapproval in the usual | 
fashion by forming themselves into a 
Trade Union. In view of this threatened 
campaign for increased output they 
should band themselves together to 
maintain the sacred principle of “ca’ 
canny,” I suggest the immediate es- 
tablishment of a National Union of 
Journeymen Golfers, with the following 
code of rules : — 

Buie 1. — All members of this Union 
; shall be required to pledge themselves 
! to uphold by word and deed the royal 
and ancient conception of golf as a 
recreation rather than a career. 

Buie 2. — No member of this Union 
shall be permitted to play before eight 
o’clock in the morning or after nine 
o’clock at night. Even on summer 

holidays sufficient time off shall be 
allowed for meals. 

Bide 3. — The following shall consti- 
tute an adequate set of tools : — 

1 Driver. 1 Putter. 

1 Brassie or Spoon. 1 Niblick. 

1 Cleek, 1 Mid Iron. 

2 (at most) Mashies. 

One jigger may be substituted for 
the cleek at the discretion of the player. 
Any member of this Union who is found 
collecting strange implements like baffy- 
niblicks and mashie-spoons shall be 
placed out of benefit for such time as 
the Executive Oouncil may decree. If 
he still persists in accumulating hard- 
ware of this description, the attention 
of the National Union of Operative 
Caddie Masters shall be drawn to bis 
conduct so that necessary action may 
bo taken to ensure that henceforward 
he shall carry his illegal collection of 
fire-irons for himself. 

Bills 4. — Members are strictly for- 
bidden to produce text-books on the 
links or to plot out the position of the 
feet witli a tape-measure and chalk. 
In tlie address wrist-waggling shall be 
limited to ten passes backwards and 
forwards over the ball. Not more 


than three minutes shall be allowed 
for the examination of the line of any 
one putt. 

Buie 5.--Eacli Local Branch of the 
Union is hereby empowered to compile 
and keep up to date a black-list of all 
scabs and blacklegs who 

(a) have been known to play three 
rounds a day ; 

(b) practiseputtingonthedrawing- 
room carpet ; 

(c) turn up tbeir noses at honest 
members of this Union with handi- 
caps of 12 and higher, or 

(d) in any other way defy the 
above Eules, whether in the letter or 
the spirit. 

Any branch shall be at liberty to 
picket the club purlieus and endeavour 
by peaceful persuasion to cut off the 
supply of partners for characters of 
this type. 

Buie 6. (The Golden Eule.) — The 
nineteenth hole is as important as any 
that precede it, and shall be recognised 
as such in any properly constituted 
match. 

1 think that will do to be going on 
with. 

HOW TO INTRODUCE A SONG. 

I SEE that a play has been recently 
written by Mr. Knoblock, in which the 
songs are “ introduced naturally from 
situations that arise ” (sic). It seems 
to me that the words which I have 
quoted convey a covert sneer at the 
methods hitherto employed in musical 
drama. 

Now, I bate that sort of professional 
jealousy. What is wrong with the old- 
fashioned way of leading up to songs, 
anyhow ? What could be more natural, 
for example, than the introduction of 
the usual duet (with chorus) of the 
Prince and the Dairymaid? 

There are all the twenty-four Dairy- 
maids chatting noiselessly at the rear 
of the stage, as is their wont, in groups 
of three and four. There is the Chief 
Dairymaid (distinguished from the rest 
by her teeth, her geographical position 
and her gold-bound bucket) ; and there 
is, of course, the Prince. 

What could be more true to life than 
that the Chief Dairymaid should re- 
mark casually to the Prince, “ How 
bright the stars are to-night” ? 

The rest follows as a matter of course. 
The Prince clears his throat. 

What do I care for stars ? ” he asks. 
Your love — your love is the star which 
guides me.” 

At this point the orchestra, cleverly 
divining his intentions, begins to make 
noises. The Prince looks up to where 
the stars would be shining if it were 
fine and it didn’t happen to be a 
matinee and there weren’t a roof. 


Then off he starts : — 

“ Your love is the star which guides me 
Over both hill and dale ; 

Your love in the end shall lead mo 
To the cottage by the vale, 

Where the bright mimosa blossoms 
And the moonbeams kiss the dew ; 

Your love at the last shall bring me 
Back, love, to you.” 

The Chief Dairymaid thinks it over 
wliile the orchestra is whipping itself up 
for another frenzy, and then remarks 
with surprising originality : — 

“ My love is the star which guides you 
Over both hill and dale ; 

My love in the end shall lead you 
To the cottage by the vale, 

Where the bright mimosa blossoms 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; 

My love at the last shall bring you 
Back, love, to me.” 

Then the ordinary Dairynfaids get 
the idea and announce, reckless of the 
misunderstandings which may arise 
from their employment of personal pro- 
nouns : — 

“ Your love is the star which guides me,” 
etc., etc. 

What, I ask again, could be more 
natural? 

And besides, if one is to confine the 
stage to the conventions of mere life as 
we live it in Balham, there is only one 
possible way of introducing vocal music. 
The author would have to work in a 
tea-party somehow or other and get the 
hostess to invite the Prince and twenty- 
five of her dairymaid friends. Then it 
would have to go something like this : — 
Hostess (app'oaohiug Chief Dairy- 
maid). How are you, my dear? I’m 
so glad you’ve all been able to get 
away. My husband and I were saying 
to one another only last night, “To- 
morrow we ’ll be able to get Ly dia to 
sing to us.” I do hope you ’ve brought 
your music. 

Lydia, Yes, as a matter of fact I 
have, dear; but I can’t possibly sing i 
to-day. You see my throat is so fear- 
fully bad. I couldn’t dream of it. 

Hostess (soothingly). Well, never 
mind, dear. Perhaps you ’ll play some- 
thing to us instead? That perfectly 
sweet thing you played last time — “ The 
Maiden’s Prayer,” 1 think you called it. 

Lydia. Oh, but I simply couldn’t. I 
play so badly — and you have company. 
(Glances archly at the Prince.) Perhaps 
on second thoughts I might manage 
to get through a duet if the Prince 
would help me. (Prince signifies assent) 
It’s called “Yonr Love is the Star 
which Guides Me.” (Common dairy- 
maids prich up their ears.) You begin , 
Prince. 

And so on. 

And you ’ve got to sit through the 
beastly song anyway, so why worry 
about how it’s introduced? 
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Sho ^^ er . “I want a doll; not one of those modern ugly ones, but nice and quiet — one that won’t frighten a child.” 
Shojpwalker, “Certainly, Madam— something tranquil. Forward with one op those Bonar Laws, please, Miss Jenkins.” 


THE VOGUE OF THE RED BRASSARD. 

It was night — Wednesday night. I 
sat in my armchair, smoking my pipe 
and thinking comfortably. 

“ I say, Peter,” said Felicity, “ I 
think you ought to be vaccinated.” 

“ By Jove, yes,” I said, nmoking 
bard. “ And so ought you, Felicity.” 

“I was done,” she replied, “five 
years ago. It lasts seven years, you 
know.” 

Oh,” I murmured, smoking a trifle 
Larder, “ then you’re all right.” 

“ I think you ought to see about it,” 
she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I must see 
about it.” 

It was evening — Wednesday week 
j evening. I sat at my desk writing, 

! “ I say, Peter,” said Felicity, “ I 

really think you ought to be vaccinated.” 

“ By Jove, yes,” I said, writing noisily. 
“And so ought — er — the kids.” 

“My dear old lunatic,” said Felicity, 
“ I told you it lasts seven years.” 

“ Quite,” I replied, writing more 
noisily. It v/as rather stupid of me ; 
everyone knows that Jack (six) and 
Jill (four) were vaccinated practically 
at birth. 


“ Don’t you think,” said Felicity, 
“ you ought to see about it ? ” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ I must see 
about it,” 

j|t jjs i's 

It was morning — Wednesday fort- 
night morning, I sat at breakfast^ 
reading my letter. 

“ I say, Peter,” said Felicity, “ I 
reallythink you ought to be vaccinated.” 

“By Jove, yes,” I said, re-reading 
my coal bill ; “ and so ought — er — but 
isn’t the epidemic entirely confined to 
localities I never visit ? ” 

“ I don’t know. But it ’s frightfully 
infectious. Just think of the kids.” 

“ My darling lunatic,” I said, “ surely 
you remember that the kids were done 
practically at birth, and are therefore 
non-infectable. The thing lasts seven 
years, you know.” 

“ Weil,” said Felicity, “ anyhow I 
think you ought to see about it.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I must see 
about it.” 

i'A JiJ Jl: ^ 

It was Wednesday again. 

“I say, Peter,” said Felicity, “about 
this vaccination. Mother says ” 

It is settled. I shall be done to-day. 
I have the greatest respect for my 
mother-in-law, and when she wishes a 


thing I do it on the spur. I am not 
joking; I hate jokes about mothers-in- 
law, and my own is far too charming 
for any nonsense like that. So it is 
settled. I shall be done to-day. 

It is Wednesday again — Wednesday 
month' afternoon. 

I am at the office. The telephone 
bell is ringing. It is Felicity. Will I 
go straight down to Mother’s for din- 
ner? Felicity will meet me there. Yes, 
rather, I will. 

I have put up the receiver. 

What’s this? A piece of red tape 
on the floor beside me. It must be 
one of these vaccination things. Some- 
one has dropped it. The whole staff 
has been vaccinated except me. Why 
haven’t I been vaccinated ? I think I 
have been rather stupid about vaccina- 
tion ; Felicity has frequently reminded 
me about it, hut I simply cannot re- 
member to get it done. I must see 
about it to-morrow. First thing to- 
morrow. Without fail. And to-night 
we are dining with Felicity’s mother; 
and Felicity’s mother says. . , . 

This ribbon looks rather neat round 
my arm; it fits perfectly; it might 
have been made for me. I may-as^veil 
keep it there ; I shall want it to- 
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Maiiacjer, afraid, my dear, you’ve got too stout to tlay Ci^^derkila, 
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morrow, when I have been done. And 
Felicity’s mother will be frightfully 
relieved at seeing it; and I would do 
anything to give the old lady pleasure. 
Yes, I will keep it on, ready for to- 
morrow. 

sl< >1: ^ 

It is Wednesday — the same Wednes- 
day night. 

“ Splendid 1 ” says Felicity. “ So 
you have been done at last. Bravo, 
Peter!” 

This is all wrong. It upsets me. I 
must explain. 

“To-morrow, you see, Felicity,” I 
whispered ; “I have arranged to be 
done first thing to-morrow. But I got 
the ribbon in advance. I thought the 
Mater, you know — see? ” 

And so to dinner. 

It is a wretched evening for me. I 
loathe this ribbon ; I wish I had never 
put the beastly thing on. I did it for 
the best, but it was a ghastly mistake. 
I feel like a living lie— a great big living 
lie. And they keep talking about my 
rotten vaccination ; and my arm is 
actually beginning to ache where the 
ribbon is. 

“ But,” says Geoffrey suddenly, 
“ weren’t you done in the Army? In 
1917, when we were pushed off to 
Mespot ? ” 

Wait a minute. This is awkward; 
1917, in the Army. Mespot. Good 
life 1 of coui"se I was. Seventeen from 
twenty-two is five. I am inside tho 
seven-year limit. 

I am saved. I needn’t be done. I 
needn’t go on living this awful lie. 

“ Yes,” I reply, “ of course I was.” 

“ Well, why be done again ? ” 

“I shouldn’t think of being done 
again. The thing lasts seven years, you 
know.” 

“ What ’s the ribbon for, then ? ” in 
chorus. 

“Oh, everyone ’s wearing them now,” 
I reply. “Don’t you think it suits 
me?” 

I feel better now. I am far more 
comfortable as a clown than as a liar. 

And of course Felicity doesn’t mat- 
ter. She is used to me. 

Hore Gaps in our Maps. 

“ There is reason to believe that an agree- 
ment has been reached as regards the Demili 
Tarized zone, skirting the Maritza.” 

Evening Paper. 

“ The .®gean Islands belong to about six 
different categories, without counting 'the 
D’Odecanesus group in Italian possession.” 

Sunday Paper. 

‘ ‘ Matrimony. 

Widow Lady, with one child, wishes to 
Correspond with Gentleman born by birth.” 

Devon Paper. 

This is far the best w^ay of being born. 


You’ll have to be a fairy.” 

BEAIN WAVES. 

[Dr. Bernard Hollander has found the 
application of electricity to certain regions of 
the head corrective of the deficiency of nervous 
energy. Having experimented with the treat- 
ment, he has proved that backward, indolent 
students have by this means succeeded in 
examinations in which they had previously 
failed.] 

So Hollander has found a means 
To end Smith minor’s faults, 

And give him intellectual beans 
By feeding him with — volts 1 

To sportsmen whose distaste is keen 
For mastering learned tomes 
We ’ll see applied a neat machine 
For overcoming ohms. . 

The don will soon electrify 
The dunce whom now he crams ; 

My goodness 1 how the sparks will fly 
In future “ jazz exa'ms, ! 


The coach will turn to engineer 
And with mechanics rank; 

His bag of tricks will disappear — 
Amperes wull fill the blank. 

So simple 1 merely push a knob, 

As each thickhead requires ; 

The “juice” will then complete the job 
Of turning out “live wires.” 

Zig-Zag. 

* N.B . — This term should appeal to the 
thousands of temporary Civil Servants who 
were put through the recent scries of three- 
minute intelligence tests. 

From a list of Labour Candidates: — 
“ Mr. Mallon Warden, !Mr. Toynbee Hall.” 

South African Paper. 

We regret that neither Mr, Warden 
nor Mr. Hall secured election. 

“Wanted, experienced vampers, also girls 
for running round .” — Midland Paper. 

A chance for some of our flappers. 
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THE REFUSALS OF MARGARET. 

The Sixth Eefusal. 

Scene : A railway -carriage^ ivhich ^ is 

supjposed to he rajpidly approaching 

Far is from the South, Margaret is 

alone in the compartment iviili Martin. 

jjlartin (siglimg). In less than an 
hour, Margaret. 

Margaret I was hoping it would be 
sooner than that. 

Martin. Isn’t that rather unbind ? 

Margaret (evasively). It ’s very hot. 
I ’m very hungry. And this ie a very 
tiresome train. 

Martin. But we are at least together. 

Margaret (looking at him with some 
concern). Is it as bad as that? 

Martin. Yes, Margaret, I *ve reached 
the stage when I ’d rather be bored 
with you than happy by myself. 

Margaret (severely), 1 sorry, Mar- 
tin, but this isn’t according to pro- 
gramme. 

Martin, I ’m not blaming you, Mar- 
garet, 

Margaret, I should think not, indeed. 
I consider that I ’ve behaved extremely 
well. 

Martin (^regretfully). Excessively well. 

Margaret We agreed to be happy 
while it lasted and not to be sorry when 
it was over. 

Martin, Admitted. 

Margaret, You knew perfectly well 
that I had other plans. 

Martin, So you have always given 
me to understand. 

Mai'garet, It 's true that I didn’t in- 
trude them upon you. 

Martin. No, Margaret. To insist 
would hardly have been tactful. 

Mai'garet, Very well then, what more 
could you reasonably want ? 

Martin (leaning forioard ajid sud- 
denly laying a hand on her arm). You, 
Margaret. 

Margaret (severely), I said “reason- 
ably,” 

Martin. I certainly don’t want to 
say goodbye as soon as we arrive in 
Paris. 

Margaret {inflexibly). There’s no 
alternative. 

Martin, There is one alternative, 
Margaret. 

Margaret, There couldn’t be more. 
Mora than one would be bad English. 

Martin (not to he turned aside). Will 
you marry me, Margaret ? 

Margaret (protesting). But this is a 
new idea. 

Martin. It ’s not new to me. I ’ve 
been thinking of it ever since we got 
into the train. 

Margaret, You know perfectly well 
that it ’s impossible, Martin, I ’in 
already engaged. 


Martin, Engagements are sometimes 
broken off, 

Margaret, Not my kind of engage- 
ment. 

Martin, Are you as much engaged as 
all that ? 

Maoyaret. I ’m tremendously en- 
gaged. In fact I ’m going to be married 
next week. 

Martin, Must you do that ? I mean, 
we’ve been getting on so splendidly. 

Margaret. Holidays don’t count. We 
settled that at the beginning. 

Martin. I shall never forget those 
wonderful days on the Mediterranean. 

Margaret. I don’t want you to forget 
them. But you can’t marry everybody 
who happens to come along during the 
holidays. 

Martin, Don’t put it like that, Mar- 
garet. It sounds so dreadfully casual. 

Margaret, But that ’s just the point 
of a holiday. It ’s always clearly under- 
stood that there must be an end of it. 

Martin, I don’t like that theory at 
all. It ’s a heartless theory. It ’s also 
a very dangerous theory. 

Margaret, Holidays are necessarily 
dangerous, especially to people who 
aren’t used to them. There ought to 
be a special course at our schools and 
universities : “ Holidays and How to 
Use Them.” Very few people really 
know how to amuse themselves. 

Martin (sadly), I ’m one of them, 
apparently. 

Margaret. Don’t let it depress you, 
Martin. It’s admittedly rather diffi- 
cult. You see, none of the ordinary 
rules apply. Ybu’re suddenly turned 
loose with nothing particular to do, 
among new people, in new surroundings 
and in quite a novel frame of mind . N o 
wonder people get confused. 

Martin, I suspected at least a week 
ago that the Mediterranean was bad for 
me, I ought to have run away. 

Margaret, You can’t avoid the perils 
of a holiday by running away. A worse 
fate might have overtaken you. 

Martin. From Scylla to Charybdis? 

Margaret, Both were on the Medi- 
terranean. 

Martin. But, Margaret, haven’t you 
any feeling at all ? You can’t just take 
a taxi at the station and forget all about 
our time together, and behave as though 
nothing had happened. 

Margaret, There are pleasant things 
which are only pleasant because they 
cannot possibly last. Many pleasant 
things are like that. 

Martin. I refuse to consider you as 
one of them. (Very persuasively) Why 
won’t you marry me, Margaret ? 

Margaret (exasperated), I ’ve already 
told you that I ’m engaged. 

Martin, But if you weren’t engaged 
would you marry me then ? 


Margaret (considering the matter). 
You ’d make a splendid husband for 
holidays. But I doubt whether you ’d 
be a really good husband for ordinary 
occasions. 

Martin. This is base ingratitude. In 
what have I ever failed you? Don’t I 
always know exactly how to amuse 
you and where to take you and what 
you want to do the day after to- 
morrow ? 

Margaret, That only proves what I 
am trying to tell you. You’re so 
splendid for holidays that I cannot 
think of you in any other condition. 

Martin, So you coolly propose to 
say goodbye at the railway station and 
never see me again. 

Margaret, Why do you insist on 
being so very definite? Who knows 
what may happen in the future? I 
often go to the Mediterranean. 

Martin. But you will be married, 
Margaret. 

Margaret. Even so I shall occasion- 
ally take a holiday. 

Maii'in. Very well, Margaret. I ’ll 
consent to lose sight of you for ever in 
the hope that we shall shortly meet 
again. 

Margaret, It would bo lovely to meet 
again, provided of course it vrere quite 
by accident. And I trust you will meet 
me in the proper spirit. 

Martin, It’s saying goodbye in the 
proper spirit that is so difficult. I know 
it’s my duty to be cheerful. But ife 
isn’t easy. 

Margaret, Play up, Martin. Here is 
Paris. 

Martin {^responding heroically). Paris 
already ? What quaint noises the 
French porters make ! 

Margaret. All porters are like that. 
I think it must be part of their training. 

Martin. I ’ll get you one, Margaret. 
Number 48 looks rather nice. (Out of 
the 'loindoio) Facteur I 

Margaret. Goodbye, Martin. And 
don’t forget there are tioo hat-boxes. 

Martin (reproachfully). Do I ever 
forget? Two hat-boxes, a suit-case 
and three pieces of registered luggage. 
Facteur ! 

[And he hands the light articles 
efficiently through the windoto. 

“ Waiter, English, aged 24, English and 
Continental exp., seeks Sit., rest, or lounge. 

Daily Paper. 

Anything, in fact, for a quiet life. 

From a hospital’s appeal for a 
Nurses’ Home : — 

“ The new buildings will add materially to 
the comfort of the Nursing Staff, as 27 of 
‘ them will then have a small bedroom to 
, themselves.” 

I We tremble to think of their present 
' condition. 
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The ahsent-oninded Gentlemo/ii* “It’s quite all bight, constable. I am well awaee that this is only a dbeam. I assure 

YOU that I FREQUENTLY EXPERIENCE THIS TYPE OF NIGHTMARE.’* 
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DEWOCRACY AT WORK. 

{Advance Extracts from “ The Memoirs 
of a Frivate Secretary ”) 

II. 

No one can say that the people of 
Puddleton do not take their politics 
seriously. And they have, of course, a 
passion for pure politics, untouched by 
any sort of trickery or the introduction 
of “personalities.” Indeed, on this 
matter the gang of rowdies (all nation- 
alities) who followed Mr. Slott from 
meeting to meeting w^ere sensi- 
tive to the point of touchiness. 

They would sit as quiet as mice 
for minutes at a time while he 
expounded his policy, but any 
reference to Mr. Doolan’s policy 
gave enormous offence. 

One evening he said quite 
mildly, “Mr. Doolan announces 
that he is a Free Trader . . 

Pandemonium broke loose. 

“Nab, then, no mud-slinging! ” 
was the manly cry; and strong 
men rose infuriated in all quar- 
ters of the hall, shouting with 
passion, “ You let ’im alone — 
see 1 ’E ’s said nothink abaht 
7J01L Let’s ’ave your policy!” 

“ I have just given you my 
policy,” said Mr. Slott gently. 

“ But Mr. Doolan says . . . .” 

“ Never mind what 'e says ! ” 
cried the generous electors. 

“ We want no personalarities. 

What abaht Carson?” 

On the other hand, when 
one of Mr. Slott’s supporters, 
a little schoolmaster, attended 
ooe of Mr. Doolan's meetings 
and asked, at the end of the 
speech, in the mildest manner 
the question, “ Are you in 
favour of religious education 
in the schools?” he was im- 
mediately seized by two ex- 
ceedingly strong men, who 
pinched his arms, struck him 
in the stomach with their 
elbows, bashed his hat over his 
head and flung him into the street, with 
bitter yells of “No hooligans kereX” 
They understand politics, these fellows. 

Two days after Nomination the anony- 
mous warnings began to arrive. 

The first said : “ One hundred men 
are being brought over from Dublin to 
personate both Doolan’s voters and 
your own.” 

The second (apostcard) said : “Beware 
of wolesale personation. Two hun- 
dred men are coming down special from 
Glasgow. — A Friend.” 

The third said: “Look out for dead 
men voting. They are getting one hun- 
dred-and-fifty dockers from Belfast for 
pole-day.” 


When we had added up all the anony- 
mous letters we reckoned that Puddle- 
ton was going to have about seven him- 
dred-and-fifty visitors on polling-day. 

Just then the door opened and a mys- 
terious gentleman entered, peered into 
every corner of the room, locked the 
door behind him, said, “Mr. Slott’s 
room ? ” and sat down on his hat. 

“ What can I do for you ? ” said T. 

The man leaned forward and whis- 
pered with great intensity, “ Have you 
got your eye on Bpnrke ? ” 





“CURIOSITIES OE LITERATURE.” 

“A HAPPY NoYKS to hear.” 

“Eourke?” 

“ Eourke. He ’s a bad ’un,” said the 
man. “ He ’ll do you down if you ain’t 
careful. Listen ! ” he hissed ; “ I ’ve 
come to warn you. Fersonaticn ! ” 

“Good Heavens ! ” I said, astounded ; 
“ but that’s illegal^ 

“I tell you he’s got fifty Irishmen 
coming from Liverpool.” 

“That makes eight hundred,” I said. 
“They’ll have to run a special.” 

“ What’s that? ” said the man, glan- 
cing furtively over his shoulder. 

“ Oh, nothing. What do you think 
we ought to do ? ” 

“ I tell you that man Eourke ’s a had 
Tin. I ’ve seen him sit down an hour 


before the poll closed and go through 
the Register name by name. And, 
says he, ‘There’s a dead man here, 
and he not voted at all. Will you go 
out, now, Patrick O’Brien, and vote for 
the gentleman yourself? And there’s 
Michael Murphy is away in a ship, 
and it would be a kindness, I ’m think- 
ing, James Walsh, if some dacent man 
was to drop a little vote in the box for 
him, and him tossing on the great sea?’ 
And I tell you, there wasn’t a dead 
man for haif-a-mile around that didn’t 
vote that night. That ’s what 
he’ll do on Wednesday, I tell 
you. Vote early and often, he 
says — and a good motter too.” 

“ Well, how are we to 
stop ? ” 

“ I tell you ; it ’s wicked — 
tliat’s what it is,” said the 
man. “ And you people are a 
darned sight too innocent.” 

“ I ’m not so sure,” said I in 
a worldly way. “ But what do 
you think we ouglit to do ? ” 

“ Do ! There ’s only one 
tiling you can do. Do the same 
yourselves I G et a few hundred 
good men from London — and 
see they vote early. Vote early 
and often — that’s the ticket.” 
And with these words the gen- 
tleman stealbliily withdrew. 

At this point it seemed only 
fair to inform Mr. Doolan of 
the sinister pi'eparations being 
made on his behalf. I wrote 
to iiim : — 

Dear Sir, — This is to inform 
you that no fewer than eight 
hundred men, natives of Glas- 
gow, Dublin, Belfast and other 
cities, propose to visit this 
town on the 15th inst., in 
order to personate voters, dead, 
absent or alive. 

xVs you liave probably been 
informed ah*eady, a fair number 
have of course been engaged 
to act on Mr. Slott's side ; but 
since the transport and feeding 
of so large a body of men must involve 
much trouble and expense to both sides, 
I am to suggest that the arrangements 
should be cancelled by mutual agree- 
ment. 

I am to add, however, that in any 
case where it is considered essential for 
deceased voters to record their votes 
Mr. Slott will, of course, place no ob- 
stacles in their way, provided that the 
practice is kept within those bounds of 
decency and due restraint which have 
been honourably recognised in previous 
contests in this great constituency. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, P. HicKSr 
Private Secretary. 
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Nervous Maiden Lady (making for the bathroom). “Oh, dear, Jane, do you think the painter’s man saw me?” 

Jane (cheerfully). “Lor’ bless you, mum, don’t worry about ’im — ’e must ’ave seen some queer sights in ’is time.” 


There was no answer. Polling-day 
came, and every polling-station was 
placarded with the awful penalties for 
“Personation.’’ Each side filled the 
polling-booths with clouds of person- 
ating agents, detectives and spies, so 
that it was difficult for the mere voter 
to approach. Soon after breakfast each 
side caused a perfectly innocent but 
needy and accommodating citizen to 
be arrested, and the town rang with 
the cries of the newsboys, “Arrests 
for personation ! Heavy sentences ex- 
pected ! ” During the day these men 
were haled before the magistrates, ac- 
quitted for lack of evidence, and richly 
rewarded with bank-notes. But the 
newsboys cried on. Meanwhile the 
Candidates rushed furiously from booth 
to booth, hoping at each one to find 
that some genuine personator had been 
seized and cast into gaol. 

Alas, not one! Can it be that our 
informants were misinformed ? Can it 
be that there was no personation after 
all ? Or — hideous thought I — can it be 
that what there was went undetected ? 

We cannot tell. The ballot is secret. 
But the next day^in the street I ran 
into our mysterious visitor, looking a 


I little less mysterious. “.Well, that was a 
! good day’s work,” I said. (We had won.) 

“Yes,” said he, “the best I’ve had 
for a long time. 

“ I got a job,” he went on happily. 
“ And I wish there was an Election 
every day.” 

“ What d’ you mean ? ” said I. 

“ I was one of the men they arrested,” 
he said, “ and father was the other 
one.” A. P. H. 

GOUT. 

The statement made last week by Sir 
William Wilcox that gout is almost 
extinct in this country will come as a 
shock to those who are not suffering 
with the disease, and should be a con- 
solation to those who are. At the same 
time lovers of ancient British institu- 
tions will not surrender their gout 
without a struggle, and it is possible 
that a campaign for the propagation 
of gout might be started. We therefore 
make the following extracts from the 
newspapers of the near future : — 

“ To the Editor. 

“Bear Sir, — Yesterday I distinctly saw 
a man suffering from gout. It is years since 
this time-honoured complaint last visited these 
shores, and its return confirms my contention 


that the change of Government has not been 
in vain. Yours, Bye-Hard,” 

BO YOU LACK GOUT? 

Then Brink Four-Shooting- Star Port, 
ANB BE A PINE OLB CRUSTY 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 

Gout is just the thing to tohile 
I away the Long Winter Evenings. 
Three bottles a day ensures a generous 
Gout. 

In three giialitics — Painful, Extra Painful 
and Terrible. 

Stick to it and very soon 
Gout will out. 

Eead the following Testimonials : — 

‘ ‘ Gentlemen,— I have taken only one bottle 
of your port and it was more than enough.” 

Major Chutney writes : — “ My gout simply 
feeds on the stuff and asks for more.” 

THE GOURMANB RESTAURANT. 
Special Tables for Gout Enthusiasts. 
Tldrteen-course Linners. A perfect remed y for 
that No Gout feeling. 

Revive an old English custom and be a Gout 
Subject. 

BINE WITH US. 

Our Motto: — “Eat, drink and be merry that 
to-morrow you may have gout.” 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 

II.— Hojmily Moultfuh. 

[Just out,) 

By J^UHN M:-SEr::'.'::LD. 

persons, 

Mlzpah ]Vebfoot. 
Kei'cnhapimclh Smith, 
i A Man in -Armour. 
i Homily Moultfui, 
i Willy CatcUmicc. 
i Bake MouUfur. 

Lady Bingo, 

Barmy Bingo, 

Letta Catcimice, 

*1 Spirits, 

Sod a- 2 ca ter, Liq ue urs. 

The scene is a panelled room. Ifc 
looks like this: — 

e « ® 

o 


The middle black dot is the Man in 
Armour. The two side black dots are 
pictures. One is a picture of Homily 
iMoultfur, and the other a picture of 
Willy Catchmice. They were lovers, 
and both died about twenty years before 
the play begins. The Man in Armour 
is dead too. He has been dead for 
hundreds of years. Above him on a 
panel is painted the Moultfur device, a 
shaved beaver passant regardant with 
Llie motto Sans fourrure et sans fiireur. 
The long thing in the room is the table, 
and the two round things are chairs. 

The great difficulty in the play is to 
remember which of the characters are 
alive and which are dead, and in acting 
it will probably be better for the dead 
ones to have a red ribbon tied around 
the left arm in order to help the audi- 
ence. In tlie List of Persons.I have put 
daggers against them. 

Scene I. 

The tioo maidservants, Mizpali and 
Kerenhappucb, are arranging the izvo 
chairs, though, as nobody ever sits 
down on them, there is not much pioint 
in it. Kerenhappuch is frightfully 
old and Mizpah is middle-aged. 

Mizpah {slightly altering the position 
of the first chair). Let me see that i 
have forgotten nothing. 

Kerenhappuch {slightly altering the 
position of the second). No, that is all, 
Mizpah {starting). What is that? 
Kerenhai^puch, Only a ghost. This 
house is full of ghosts, no matter how 
liard one sweeps and dusts. There is 
the ghost of Miss Homily to begin with. 
She is always here. She sj)eaks to me 
sometimes, 

Mizpah, Does slie really? Lady 


Bingo’s sister ? Mr. Barmy’s poor dead 
aunt ? That is a picture of Miss Honiily, 
is it not ? What a strange name it is — 
Homily ! 

Kerenhappuch, Not stranger than 
yours or mine, Mizpah. The other 
picture is Mr. Willy Catchmice.^ He 
has a strange name too. He painted 
both those pictures. He was a bad one, 
he was. He broke Miss Homily’s heait. 
He was a live blind brand of hell. He ’s 
always walking about this room, 

Mizpah, Lor, how you do run on! And 
who *s the man in armour over there? 

Kerenhappuch, That was Sir Nib- 
bold Moultfur, the founderof the fambly . 
He was killed in the Wars of tbo Boses. 
He talks sometimes too. , But he talks 
funny, as if he had a cold or something, 
pore old gentleman. 

Mizpah, You let your fancy run away 
with you, 3'ou do. 

[lliey go out. The church clock 
strikes tic eh e. 

The Man in Armour {huskily, with a 
whirring, mechanical sound), A dutlmr 
day is dead. 

Scene II. 

Homily Moultfur comes into the room. 
She IS in xoliite and iceeping. 

Homily, I am Homily Moultfur, and 
I am dead. But I cannot rest. I keep 
getting mixed up wdth tiie live char- 
acters, which is very embarrassing. 
Some of them can see me and some of 
them can’t. Thank goodness we are 
now going to have a scene of twenty 
years ago, when there were no dead 
characters about. 

TheMan in Armour {crosshj). You for- 
get be. I was dot livig twedty years 
ago. 

Homily, No, not you, Nibbokl. But 
you don’t count, old thing, because 
you ’re in armour and can’t move 
about. {She looks k. and the daylight 
is turned on.) 

Enter Willy Catchmice, carrijing a 
parcel. 

Willy. Homily, I love you, but I am 
very unhappy. 

Homily, I love you too, Willy. Tell 
me wliy you are unhappy. 

W^illy. Dor many reasons. But chiefly 
because I am a great artist, and yet not 
as great as I might be. 

Homily, Wait a moment. Someone 
is calling me. I shall be back very soon. 

[Exit, 

Willy, This is a good chance for re- 
storing the Moultfur family jewels that 
I have just repented of stealing. {He 
stuffs his parcel hastily into the head- 
piece of the Man in Armour.) 

Enter Bake Moultfur. 

Bake, Hullo, Willy, what are yon 
doing with poor old Nibbold’s head? 
Have a brandy-and-soda ? 


Willy. No, thanks. 

Bake. Have a gin cocktail? 

Willy, No, thanks. 

Bake. Look here, this is the only 
time I come on. If you won’t have a 
drink, what’s the use of my coming' 
on at all? I shall go away and die 
again. [Does so. 

Enter Kerenhappuch, 

Kerenhappuch, There ’s one that had ' 
better be getting out of this house and 
never come near it again, and that ’s 
you, Mr. Willy. 

Whlly, Why? 

Kerenhappuch. Miss Homily is speak- 
ing to two people now, Sir. One of 
them is that farm-girl }ou painted a 
picture of and then rained, and the 
other is your wife. 

Willy, How extremely annoying 1 
[They both go out and the stage is 
empty. 

The Man in Armour {speaking with 
great difficulty because of the parcel of 
jeivels which is just lohere his nose 
ought to be). A duther day is dead. 

Scene III. 

It is afternoon. Homily is on the stage 
alone. 

Homily. I am now me — 1 moan my 
own ghost again. Last scene 1 was 
my sell as I was before I bocamo my 
ghest, if you understand me. I now 
hate Willy and am going to do every- 
thing in my power to punish iiiin. I 
am going to make it hell for Willy. 

The Man in Armour {revengefully, 
on account of his sufferings). That is 
right. Bake it. You were bis victib, 
ad he deserves to be pudished. 

' Enter Barmy and Lady Bingo. 

Barmy, I do wash Letta would come, 
Mother. 

Lady Bingo, Wliy? 

Barmy, Because i love her, and she 
has promised to be my wife. 

Enter Letta Catchmice, loith the ghost 
o/ Willy walking close behind her. 

Lady Bingo. I hear, Letta, that you 
h ave prom i sed to m arry m y son . I in a y 
as well tell you at once that such a 
thing is quite impossible. Do sit down, 
Barmy, instead of fidgeting about like 
that. 

Barmy. I ’m nob fidgeting about, 
Mother. I’m standing quite still. That’s 
the ghost of Willy Catchmice fidgeting 
about. [Willy Catchmice dims away, 

Letta, Will you please tell me why I 
shouldn’t marry Barmy, Lady Bingo? 

Lady Bingo, There are many reasons. 
In the first place your father, Willy, 
broke my sister Homily’s heart. He 
used to borrow money from her in order 
to live with a girl he had ruined. And 
then he married someone else without 
telling Homily. Last and worst of all, 
be stele the family jewels and brought 
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Small Boy. “ Pretty well, thank you, considering.” 

Small Boy. “Well, he’s getting a bit old, you know. He’ll be thirty to-morrow.” 


Visitor. “And how’s Dad?” 

Visitor. “Considering what?” 

our house to poverty. So now you 
understand. 

Letta. I don’t care what my father 
did. He was a beautiful artist.' 

[She draws away and stands de- 
fiantly under the 'picture of Willy 
Catcbmice. 

Barmy, I don’t know what to do. I 
must go away at once and decide. {He 
rushes out foliotoed by Lady Bingo.) 

[The Ghost of Homily comes into 
the room and berjins to talk to the 
Ghost of Willy Catchmice, lohich 
has now thickened up again, 
Letta does not see them. 

Homily. Now I have my revenge. I 
have made your hell worse. I have 
prevented your daughter from marrying 
my nephew. It was I who told Lady 
Bingo everything you had done. 

Willy Catchmice. Oh ! Homily, Ho- 
mily, torture me if you must, but spare 
my daughter. 

Homily. Never! 

The Man in Armour, TJiat ’s right ! 
Go od 1 Go od 1 He bust atode I 
JRe-enter Barmy. 

Barmy. Letta, I don’t care what your 
father did. If you will have me 1 am 
yours. 


Letta. Barmy 1 {They embrace,) 

Homily [speaking to Willy as they 
dim away together). I relent. Love is 
all. Willy, 1 forgive you now. {They 
fade out completely ^ hand-in-hand.) 

TheManin Armour. Itisedough. They 
are released frob torbed. Love atodes. 

Letta. Oh, Barmy, did you hear Sir 
Nibbold? He ’s even hoarser than usual 
to-night 1 

Barmy {delirious in his neio-found 
joy). Yes, isn't he? I think I’ll give 
the old beggar a drink. {He mixes a 
brandy-and-soda and is about to }.ourit 
into the helmet when he secs that there 
is a piackage inside, arid pulls it out.) 
Great Scott I Tlie family jewels ! 

Letta. Then my father was a good 
man. He never stole them after all. 

Baimiy, Bother being good. We 
shall be rich I 

The Man in Armour {at last speaking 
clearly again). Another play is read 1 

Evoe. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Policemen arc not entitled to read out 
their evidence from notebooks like a parrot,’ 
said the Magistrate .” — Daily Paper. 

W‘e should never have believed that any 
parrot could do this if we had not had 
it straight from the beak. 


LINES TO A FALLEN STAR. 

{After reading innumerable Toy 
Catalogues). 

But yesterday serene and proud, 
Beyond the reach of lesser clay, 

He ruled a million hearts that bowed 
Before the throne of Play. 

He ate the luscious fruit of fame ; 

He drained the heady wine of power; 
And stamped the magic of a name 
Upon the fleeting hour. 

He knew the love whose eye can pass 
Beyond the mere external busk, 

That brooks no bar of race nor class 
Nor Ethiopian’s dusk. 

Less than the grime that covers him 
In some forsaken place, disowned 
He lies, a dead forgotten \vhim — 

The Golliwog dethroned. 

At Lausanne : — 

“ The Russian stand is that the Dardanelles 
should be left entirely ‘ free ’ to all commercial 
ships and entirely ‘ closed ’ to all commercial 
ships .” — Evening Paper. 

As usual the Bolshevists want to have 
it both ways. 




S'lster. “Oh, Bobby, how topping! What is it?” 

Blood {in his first year at Oxford). “Oh, just a College wine club.” 

Father {formerly of the 'Varsity Eight). “I thought at first it was a half-blue for lressmakinc 


THE TRUTH-TELLERS. 

It is reported that the University of 
Pennsylvania. has added .to its curri- 
culum a course in Truth-Telling. With- 
out any 'feeling of disrespect for the 
American nation, one cannot help being 
glad to see that they themselves have 
at last realised that — well, I mean, if 
they think that such a thing is needed 
in America, who are we to say that it 
isn't ? 

Anyhow, what exactly is a course in 
Truth-Telling? I suppose the Professor, 
letting them down as lightly as possible, 
begins his first lecture something like 
this : — 

“In introducing to you this somewhat 
unfamiliar subject, gentlemen, I wish 
first of all to disabuse your minds of 
the idea that it is never wise to tell the 
truth at all. This is not the case. Oc- 
casions certainly do arise — I have even 
encountered them myself — in which, so 
far from being unwise, it is extremely 
advantageous to tell the truth. I need 
only instance the means, familiar to all of 
us, by which Geoege Washington was 
enabled to attract sufficient initial pub- 
licity to qualify himself for the post of 
our first President. And though his case 
is possibly unique it will at least suffice 


to disprove the contention that truth- 
telling must inevitably end in disaster.” 

After that, of course, he could go on 
by easy stages to show that a judicious 
use of the truth may be made to pay in 
cases which at first sight might appear 
doubtful or even positively dangerous, 
until eventually he would bring his 
class to contemplate with equanimity 
b’he revolutionary notion that it is almost 
always worth while, before speaking, to 
pause for a'monient and'see if the truth 
would not do as well as a lie. 

To be really effective, however, a pre- 
liminary study of this difficult subject 
should be taken in hand at a very much 
earlier age. By means of “ Truth with- 
out Tears; or, the Child’s Guide to 
Veracity” and appropriate copy-book 
maxims, the young idea could have its 
natural instincts and inclinations gently 
remoulded. For instance, much could 
be done by copying out several times a 
day such sentences as these : — 

“ I tell the truth once every day.” 

“ My Poppa often tells the truth.” 

“ My Poppa sometimes tells the truth 
even to my Momma.” 

“ Soon I shall tell the truth twice 
every day.” 

“ When I am big I shall often tell 
the truth too.” 


That, together with a little exercise 
in Cou6ism (such as the whole class 
repeating in unison for an ^ hour each 
morning, “ Every day and in every way 
I tell fewer and fewer lies ”), ought to 
prove a valuable groundwork before 
tackling the scientific side of the sub- 
ject at the University. 

The Americans are a very thorough 
people and what they do take up they 
take up heart and soul. It is therefore 
by no means impossible that the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania may have struck 
a spark that will set the whole nation 
afiame; everybody may soon be telling 
the truth. There must be many anxious 
minds in America to-day. 

“ Mr. deems it unnecessary to mention 

Goldsmitk’s ‘ mute inglorious Milton.’ ” 

Review Coktmn in Local Payer. 
We wonder if he has also ignored Gray’s 
“ cur of low degree.” 

“Mr. states that tho Cabaret will 

continue the same performance as hitherto 
with a full chorus, stage costumes and prin- 
cipals. The restrictions imposed by the 
L.C.C. do not come into operation until 
Tho Cunarder Andania, outward bound for 
Canada, left Southampton with a considerable 
cargo of chestnuts .” — Evening Payer. 

After which, no doubt, the performance 
will brighten up considerably. 
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THE SHEEP-TKOT. 


Stbbphon Gboegb. “OUB EBSPBOTIVE PLOOKS SEEJkT DISPOSED TO GAMBOL TOGETHBE- 
SHALL WE TWAIN NOT TREAD A MEASURE TOO?” 

Amaeylms Asquith. “NAY, PRESUMPTUOUS SWAIN; I PREFER FOR THE MOMENT TO 
CULTIYATB AN ATTITUDE OE EXPECTANT HESITANCY.” 
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Sympathetic Lady. “And does youb abm huet very much?” 

Girl. “No, IT don’t hurt a bit. It’s Billy’ wot’s been ■vaccinated. 


I GIVE ’IM A ’aPENNY TO J.ET ME ’WEAR ’iS BIBBIN.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, November 27th . — The new 
Ministers had their first serious experi- 
ence of Question-time, and on the whole 
acquitted themselves well. Frequent 
, cries of “ Speak up ! ” indicated, how- 
ever, that the voice-production of some 
of them is capable of improvement. I 
am sure Mr. Lane-Fox, for example, 
does not use tones of whispering 
humility when he is addressing unruly 
followers of the Bramham Moor. 

After the Prime Minister’s warning 
that the Irish Free State Constitution 
Bill must be passed by December 6th 
and could not be amended, debate upon 
it seemed superfluous. In consequence 
the Labour Party were very much 
annoyed when Mr. Saklatvala, their 
Parsee recruit, moved its rejection, on 
the ground that what Ireland really 
wanted was a Workers’ Eepublic. They 
listened uneasily as he poured forth, 
from the top of his voice, a cascade of 
sesquipedalian epithets, to the huge de- 
light of the Die-hards, and were greatly 
relieved when, at the close of his speech, 
he suddenly descended to the vernacular 
(as spoken in Battersea) and remarked, 
‘‘ This is all tosh.” 


The Government are fortunate in 
having found in Mr. Douglas Hogg an 
Attorney-General who in appearance, 
voice and manner bears a strong resem- 
blance to Lord Hewart, the most 
successful holder of the post in modern 



A BREEZE EROM BATTERSEA*. 
Mr. Saklatvala. “ This is all tosh.” 


times. Looking like “the sweet little 
cherub who sits up aloft ” he delivered 
his maiden speech to-night, and in 
dulcet tones charmed away the anxie- 
ties expressed by previous speakers as 
to the ultimate effect of the Bill. 

Tuesday, November 28th . — Owing to 
Lord Carson’s sudden indisposition it 
was Lord Lanslowne who interrogated 
the Government with regard to the 
compensation payable to British citi- 
zens in Southern Ireland for malicious 
injuries. Lord Lansdowne is himself 
one of the sufferers, for his beautiful 
place, Derreen, has been sacked by the 
Republicans ; and there was pathos in 
his final appeal for those whose homes, 
like his, had been destroyed, but who, 
unlike him, had no other home to go to. 

Speaking with rather more heat than 
seemed necessary. Lord Birkenhead 
demurred to Lord Lansdowne’s descrip- 
tion of the present condition of Ireland. 
He urged the Peers to remember the 
state of England during the Wars of 
the Boses, and to look at these matters 
“ in long perspective.” He himself was 
still hopeful that the Treaty policy 
would be successful, and that we were 
now witnessing “the last outburst and 
welter of destruction in Ireland.” 
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In the Commons a new Writ for 
South Portsmouth was issued, to the 
accompaniment of ironical cheers from 
the Labour Members, who seemed to 
think that there was some connection 
between the unfortunate illness that 
has compelled Major Catzer to termi- 
nate his Parliamentary career and the 
fact that the Patronage Secretary is 
at present without a seat. 

Major Tryon*s task in endeavouring 
to justify the transference of some 
hundreds of mentally- afflicted ex-Ser- 
vice men from the care of the Ministry 
of Pensions to that of the Poor Law 
Guardians was not rendered easier 
when Mr. Austen Chamberlain joined 
in the appeal on their behalf. Fortu- 
nately, perhaps, for the Government, 
Mr. Jack Jones created a diversion by 
addressing the Ministerial Bench col- 
lectively as “You dirty dogs!” and 
being forthwith requested to leave the 
House. 

The way of the economist is indeed 
hard in a House which is all for re- 
trenchment in the abstract, but dead j 
against it whenever its human feelings 
are aroused. Mr. Ormsby-Goeb was 
unfortunate in having to admit almost 
in the same breath that a lady- doctor 
doing good work in a Fiji hospital had 
been “ axed ” for financial reasons, that 
a residency for the High Commissioner 
in Baghdad had cost £167,000, and that 
we were still paying £5,000 a month to 
secure the uncertain affections of an 
Arab potentate, Ibn Saoud. 

The Irish Bills passed through Com- 
mittee. The discovery that, among the 
further payments which this country 
had to find, was a salary of eight thou- 
sand pounds a year for a Governor of 
Northern Ireland, eausedmuch criticism. 
Captain Wedgwood-Bbnn thought if 
the Ulstermen wanted a Governor they 
should pay for him themselves. Mr. 
Johnston suggested that the post should 
be sold to the highest bidder, as there 
was sure to be someone with more 
money than sense who would pay for 
the privilege of driving through the 
streets of Belfast in a top-hat to lay 
foundation-stones. Colonel W edgW'OOd 
1 quoted the sayingof a famous American, 
that the man who was fit to govern 
another was not yet born, and said that 
“was the principle held on the Labour 
Benches. It is not known whether Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald isprepared to agree 
with him. 

Wednesday, November 29th , — Lord 
Birkenhead has been compared in 
some quarters to Brougham, whom in 
the versatility of his genius he indeed 
resembles. Happily, however, he shows 
no intention of imitating the conduct 
of his eccentric predecessor, who after 
his exclusion from the Chancellorship 


retired from Westminster and^ sulked 
in his tent for a whole year. This after- 



COLONEL JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 

Afteb a medallion of the inventor op 
Wedgwood pottery, recently presented 
TO THE National Portrait Gallery, 


noon he was on his legs again with a 
mordant little speech in answer to Lord 
Sydenham’s criticism of our acceptance 



PENANCE. 

Mr. ^'ack if ones of Silvertown. 


of the mandates in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. 

Whether his object was to disclaim 
anything more than a technical respon- 
sibility for the policy that took us there, 
and to pin it upon the Prime Minister 
and Lord Ourzon, who were Members 
of the War Cabinet (as he was not) 
which decided upon it, or to strengthen 
the Government’s hands in resisting 
the clamour for immediate evacuation 
raised in a section of the Press, was 
nob too clear. But, if the last, his aid 
was not too warmly welcomed by Lord 
Salisbury, who advised him to keep his 
philippics until the occasion arose for 
their deliverance. 

In theCommons Mr. Eyres-Monsell 
revealed the curious fact that, while we 
shall, in accordance with the Washing- 
ton Treaty, by the end of the year have 
“scrapped” sixteen ships, the United 
States and Japan have, so far as is 
known, not disposed of one. They are, 
of course, strictly within their rights, 
as the Treaty has not yet been formally 
ratified by all the Powers concerned; 
but the result is that for the time being 
our battleship strength is markedly in- 
ferior to that of our cousins. Sir Percy 
Scott and his midsliipman will be 
pleased. 

I The Prime Minister’s announcement 
that as a protest against the execution 
of tlie ex-Ministers in Greece, H.M. 
Minister had been instructed to with- 
draw from Athens, produced a surpris- 
ing number of protests. They came 
chiefly from the Labour ]\Iembers, who 
seemed to think that the Government’s 
desire to save the victims’ lives was 
due to a guilty knowledge of tlieir 
past. But though Lord E. Cecil and 
Captain Bbnn joined in the outcry 
Mr. Law^ was unperturbed. 

Mr. Jack Jones expressed his regret 
that, having lost his temper — the only 
thing, as he humorously observed, that 
he had to lose — he had used language 
that was all right in Silvertown bub, he 
now recognised, was out of place at 
Westminster. The Speaker accepted 
the apology, and the House, which 
rather likes Mr. Jones in spite of his 
frequent lapses, gave him an approving 
cheer. 

The Irish Bills" passed their third 
readings, after a hopeful speech from 
the Attorney-General. Time was left 
for quite a long discussion on the 
housing question, in the course of which 
Lady Astor delivered herself of the un- 
impeachable dictum that “one did nob 
need to be born in a slum to have a 
heart.” She has of course the authority 
of Sir W. S. Gilbert for this view. 

TMcrsday, November 30th , — The 
House of Lords could hardly be ex- 
pected, having regard to its past his- 
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JCmploycr (with iinvsual geniality), “Fine bay, Smith, apteb the bain.’* 

Smctll Opj}ortunist, “Yes, Sir. Almost criminal to stay indoors to-day, Sir.” 


tory, to receive the Irish Constitution 
Bill with effusive delight. The Duke 
of Devonshibe, who reminded the Peers 
that he had moved the rejection of the 
last Home Eule Bill — “ it was almost 
an hereditary duty ** — now appeared as 
the reluctant sponsor of a still more 
unprepossessing infant. Lord Midle- 
TON complained that the Government’s 
pledges to the Southern Unionists had 
been completely ignored in the Consti- 
tution as drafted, and Lord Selborne 
declared that the Bill, which would 
result in there being two Armies — and 
possibly two Navies— within the British 
Isles, was “ a reckless gamble with the 
happiness of Ireland and the safety of 
England.” A cheerier note was struck 
by Lord Long, who thought it no small 
advantage that the new Irish policy 
had been approved in the Dominions 
and in the United States; and Lord 
Birkenhead did not allow the weight 
of his new dignity (earlier in the after- 
noon he had been formally introduced 
as an Earl) to prevent him from mak- 
ing some sprightly comments upon 
the speech of Lord Selborne. After a 
quietist speech from the Lord Chan- 
cellor the Bill was read a second time 
without a division. 

Some Members appeared to think 
that the Government had been guilty 
of inconsistency in withdrawing our 
Minister from Athens as a protest 
against the Greek executions, since they 
had made no attempt to provent the 
shooting of Mr. Erskine Childers in 
Dublin. But the Prime Minister de- 
clined to admit that the cases were 
parallel. 

Incidentally — so closely related are 
tragedy and comedy — he caused the 
heartiest laugh that has been heard this 
Session by bis remark that “it is con- 
trary to the practice of civilised Gov- 
ernments to put to death outgoing 
Ministers on account of the failure of 
their policy.” Mr. Lloyd George 
seemed particularly amused. 

THE BOOKS. 

Books above a garden cawed, 

So the tale doth tell us, 

To a lover, “ Maud, Maud, Maud,” 
Sapient and zealous ; 

“ Birds,” I said, “ shall name her too, 
Name our pretty Phyllis, 

Singing birds, the tried and true ; 

This her laureate’s will is ! ” 

So, since almond-blossom crept 
Like a flame a-tremble 
On the branch where leaf still slept, 
Singers did assemble ; 

Thrushes piped a merry lilt — 

“ Phyllis sweet ! Sweet Phyllis ! ” 
March along the meadow spilt 
Yellow daffodillies. 


Came the may, and fullest choir 
Now my whim affected 
In a manner to admire, 

Just as I ’d expected ; 

“ Phyllis,” rang the merles aloud, 
Larks aloft made riot, 

“Phyllis,” cried the sweet- throat crowd, 
Ne’er a voice kept quiet. 


Silent now ’s each forest way, 

Now no necromancy 
Of the Spring bids song-birds say 
Just what bards best fancy ; 

But the rooks their lady laud, 

Though no may-time mellows, 
Eaithful to their “ Maud, Maud, Maud,” 
Sfcaunch Victorian fellows. 


But the rooks in raucous strain 
Croaked throughout the chorus, 
“Maud,” they croaked and “Maud” 
again, 

“ That ’s the one name for us ! ” ' 

Up they wheeled and out they cawed, 
“ Wait till Winter’s chill is ; 

We ’re the faithful; Maud 1 Maud ! 
Maud ! ” 

Ne’er a rook said “ Phyllis.” 


Our Infallible Press. 

“New members are evidently a little .sby at 
putting down questions.” 

Daily Paper^ Nov. 27ili. 

“An enormous number of questions is down 
for answer in the Commons to-day. New 
members are naturally anxious for informa- 
tion, but unless there is a speedy drop to the 
normal, question time will have to be ex- 
tended .” — Same Paper, same day. 
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BACK TO BEGINNINGS. 

The tendency to accept no proverb 
OL* colloquial saying at its face value 
seems to be spreading. The other day 
I was again infoimed by a pedantic 
gentleman that the ship in the injunc- 
tion, “Don't spoil the ship for a ha’porth 
of tar/’ is really a sheep. A ship, he 
explained — very lucidly, I admit — could 
hardly be either the better or worse for 
the addition or omission of so trifling 
an amount of pre- 
servative, whereas 
it was of material 
importance that a 
sheep’s feet should 
be dipped in creo- 
sote, and possibly 
in the aggregate it 
might be found th at 
a halfpenny covered 
the cost of each 
member of the 
flock. I thanked 
him and passed on ; 
and the next time 
I had occasion to 
employ the aphor- 
ism I said “ ship 
as before. 

And then in last 
week’s Sunday 
Times a correspon- 
dent did his best to 
discredit the super- 
ficial meaning of 
the phrase “It isn’t 
cricket.” In your 
ignorance (which I 
share) you may 
have suspected a 
reference here to 
the best of games. 

Far from it. The 
phrase, according 
to Mr. B. Grant of 
Hampstead, comes 
from a village in 
Norfolk called 
Nether Cornslide, 
where in the last 
century a Mr. 

Cfiarles Ricketts (no relation of the 
distinguished painter whose home is 
beside the Shannon) acted for over forty 
years as treasurer of the Goose Club. 
During that period there was never a 
penny wrong. Hence, when in neigh- 
bouring villages the accounts were 
faulty, the subscribers used to remark 
regretfully, “It is not 0. Ricketts!” 
As time passed, Mr. B. Grant of Hamp- 
stead would have us believe, the present 
phrase was evolved. 

Believe it or believe it not. 

The effect of this iconoclastic letter 
was to cause me to inquire into other 
origins, since if we are to be destructive | 


we may as well be thorough ; with the 
following disenchanting results. 

your hair This slang 

phrase, now seldom, if ever, heard, is 
supposed to have been flung, some 
quarter of a century ago, at men with 
luxuriant locks, just as at the present 
moment persons wearing beards are 
taunted wdth a word which at the 
moment I forget. But it had no such 
springs. As a matter of fact it came 
into force just after Sir William Ver- 


“ Have a banana.'' — This vulgar com- 
mand, which had a certain vogue in the 
London streets, and particularly the 
Strand, some few years ago, has no 
reference to the fruit named. It came 
into popularity during a Spanish Exhi- 
bition at Earl’s Court and was merely 
the Cockney correlative of the famous 
Spanish phrase, “ Hasta manana:' 
The real spelling should be “ Hava 
baiiana,” meaning “Throw dull care 


away I 



NON Harcourt had been unexpectedly 
deprived of the Liberal Leadership by 
the Marquis of Hartington, and it was 
really a cry of warning uttered to the 
Chief Liberal Whip of the day by that 
shrewd observer of political life, Henry 
Labouchebe. “ Get your Harcourt ” 
was his constant admonition. What 
might have been the trend of events 
bad his counsel been taken 1 Ah 1 
“Scoi5 free." — This phrase, whatever 
its original bearing, clearly now applies 
solely to that blissful time, which some 
day must arrive, when "we shall no 
longer be confronted by Sir Percy’s 
serial letter about battleships. 


or words to that effect. 

''Delays are dan- 
gerous." — Hasty 
and impulsive peo- 
ple who cover their 
mistakes by quot- 
ing this proverb 
(which is obviously 
a foolish one, or 
there is nothing in 
its famous countei*- 
part, “Lookbelore 
you leap ”) may bo 
interested in learn- 
ing that for years 
they have been 
leaning on a broken 
reed. The proverb, 
li ke so many others, 
depends for its 
modern prosperity 
upon defective 
hearing. It be- 
longs in reality to 
the realm of politics 
and dates from the 
great days of The 
Times, when The 
Thunderer could 
discharge bolts in- 
deed. As the story 
goes, and there is 
no reason to dis- 
credit it, a youthful 
member of theTory 
party remarked in 
Mr. Disraeli’s 
presence that the 
power of the Press 
was greatly over- 
rated. “It maybe 
as a whole,” said 
the Prime Minister, “but remember 
this : Delanes are dangerous.” 

" IV s no more %ise than a sick h eada die. 
— Many persons have long been per- 
plexed by this saying, for obviously a 
sick headache can be of the greatest use. 
It can prevent one from doing all kinds 
of unattractive things— from going to 
the office, attending church, dining out 
or \vatching an indifferent play. It is 
the best of excuses. In emergencies it 
can be man’s and w’-oman’s staunchest 
ally. The explanation of this unreascn- 
abie phrase is simple. The real word is 
“haddock,” and the comparison was 
continually in the mouth of a famous 
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Customer. “What! no clear soup? Anyway, give us a couple op cocktails.” 
Il2tstic Wailress. “Sorry, Sir, we haven’t any cocktail soup either.” 


London character in the eighteen-seven- 
ties, old *Erb Lever, known as the King 
of Billingsgate. “ It 's no more use than 
a sick haddock*’ was his favourite des- 
tructive criticism, so often employed that 
it gradually passed into the language. 

“,4 stitch in time saves nine'' — Many 
a refined and sensitive lady and gentle- 
man (if any are left) who have been in 
the habit of carelessly quoting this old 
saw will blush when they learn that in 
its true form it runs : “A stitch intime 
saves nine.” 

Notes and Queries, please copy. 

E.V. L. 

A MASQUE OF THE MONTHS. 

{Writte7i after a c(ni7^se of modemi 
verse, m which a reversion to rhyme of 
a sort is combined with rw intermittent 
deviation into inetre,) 

In January 
Miss Anna Airy 
And Mrs. Laura Knight 
Work by artificial light. 

In chilly Feb., . 

’Mid slush that muddies ! 

The oafs at the goals, 

Those pious souls, 

Mr. Sidney Webb, 

And Mrs. Sidney 

And all of that kidney, i 

Eesume their social and economic j 
studies. 

In March the jaundiced Pietist 
Turns psycbo-dietist, 

And novelists, o’erjoyed 
With Juno und Freud, 

Explore with infinite pains 
Humanity’s dustbins and drains. 

In April, brisk and showery, 

Tales of the New York Bowery, 

Of mystery, grime 
And dope and crime, 

In stacks and piles 
Invade the British Isles. 

In May, bards sing 
Any old thing 
From morn till eve, 

Till the judicious grieve 
And “ readers ” hurl what they 
receive, 

Whol^ale, without a fee, 

Into the W. P. B. 

In leafy June the bees 
Buzz in the trees 
As well as in the bonnets 
Of those who deal in sonnets. 

In fierce July the days, 

Though fractionally shorter, 

Bring no relief to Shorter, 

Who with a zeal devout 
Continues ladling out 
The gall of censure and the pap 
of praise. 

In August flies, 

Grown to full size, 


Disturb the meditative Muse 
Of TuRNEi^, Shanks and Richard 
Hughes. 

In tranquil Sept., 

Now kept 

A month of breathing space 
For weary printers, 

The literary sprinters 
Like Mr. Mais 
Put up their pens, 

Stylos or fountains, 

And seek the glens, 

The moors, the mountains. 

October, at thy coming chill 
Once more poetic teashops fill, 
And Blunden, Shanks, Sassoon 
and Squire 

Rejoin the bright-eyed cherub quire. 

November, consecrate to fog, 

Dism ays t he Grub Street und er-dog, 
But diarists, incog., 


Or self-revealed, sparing ncr quick 
nor dead, 

Rush in where demons might have 
feared to tread, 

December comes 

And numbs 

Cur ears and thumbs, 

But soon 

Shaw sounds a sennet 
And Chesterton or Bennett 
Add variations to the tune; 

While “ Aldous ” grimly hoots 

And “Sacha” toots 

Upon the weirdest of all flutes ; 

While in the background Wells 

Foretells 

The imminent advent of new 
Heave’ns and Hells. 

“Oil a seat below her father wiped his 
eyes — Daily Paper . 

One of those hard-faced men. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The Happy Ending” (St. James’s). 

It wasn’t really what tjou mean by a 
“ happy ending.” The couple did not 
live happily ever after ; on the contrary 
one of them was dead ever after ; but 
happily dead, because he had been 
hopelessly in the way ; and by a com- 
paratively happy death, for the manner 
of it was more becoming to him than 
the manner of his life, 'which was rotten. 

Let me briefly explain why he was 
in the 'way. When Mi\ and ]\fTS. Gtcl~ 
dock's ship went down and she escaped 
with her two children and heard no- 
thing further of her husband — a great 
rascal— she very excusably con- 
cluded that he had been drowned. 

Left alone to bring up these father- 
less children, and a third that 
was born shortly afterwards, it 
occurred to her to invent for them 
a father who 'was a pattern of all 
the virtues, and to impress upon 
them the desirability of living up 
to the standard which he would 
have set them if he had been there 
to do it. In particular she so con- 
stantly recited the details of the 
death which he was alleged to 
have come by in the noble act of 
saving a child from drowning 
that the family could repeat her 
narrative verbatim. Unfortu- 
nately the two elder ones, like the 
grandchildren in The Truth aboiit 
Blayds, were thoroughlybored by 
this ancestor-worship, and chafed 
at the restraining power of the 
dead hand. 

Still, the plaster idol was kept 
in good repair, and when the 
original, after an interval spent in 


good behaviour. Driven to extremities, 
she would then and there have revealed 
his identity if mumps had not broken 
out at Molly’s (the youngest child’s) 
school. Arriving home in a joyous state 
of infection she bursts in just in time 
to divert her mother from the fatal 
exposure. 

Once again, in the final Act, this 
child divinely intervenes. In the course 
of a rather improbable conversation 
conducted in a punt (“rivercraft,” as the 
programme says, “suppliedby Hammer- 
ton AND Co., Ltd., Twickenham ), she 
relates to her unsuspected father the 
hallowed account of his gallant death, 
word for word as her mother had told 



familiar tale. And so, in an atmosphere 
of almost universal gloom, we got our 
“happy ending.” 

In point of fact the ending w^as the 
least happy part of the play. The 
dramatic irony of the close resemblance 
between CradocWs real and alleged 
deaths smacked a little too much of 
conscious stagery. But the first two 
Acts went with a very natural gaiety 
and were full of wise and witty say- 
ings, though perhaps not always quite 
appropriate to the lips that uttered 
them. Thus I doubt if the girl Joan, 
though quick at small-talk, would have 
had the wit to tell her father, when he 
called her an oasis in the desert of his 
life (a stock metaphor of his), 
that she didn’t think she was 
green enough to be that. And 
the most felicitous of Mrs, Gra- 
dock's remarks — “I once thought 
there wasn’t anybody like you, 
and now I hope there isn’t ” — 
was made to her husband when 
she was in a state of sheer des- 
peration. I thought too that it 
was a mistake to let her discover 
her son in the flagrant act of em- 
bracing the parlour-maid, be- 
cause it took most of the sense 
out of her subsequent terror lest 
the boy’s father should corrupt 
his innocence in the matter of 
women. When I have added 
that there was perhaps a little 
too much static dialogue (though 
the temperature of the interest 
never fell below summer heat), I 
have come to the end of my negli- 
gible fault-finding. 

The author was exceptionally 
happy in his cast. The honours of 
the evening went to Miss Ethel 


original, after an interval spent in — TZZJ 

veiw shady courses, turned up OOLD SHOULDER OF CALF FOR THE peodigAL. Ir™g for her very real and mo v- 
Hnder a disused name to live on cracUck (alias Comcay) m. n™ ing mtei;pretatioa oj the characto 


his wife’s private fortune, she was 
naturally embarrassed, knowing 
that if he re vealed him self he would 
shatter the illusion for her children and 1 
incidentally ruin in tlieir eyes her own 
reputation for veracity. The idea of 
getting rid of him by divorce or by the 
intervention of the police was open to 
the same objection, and so she com- 
promised on an arrangement by which 
he should stay in the neighbourhood 
incognito and at her charges. 

After a time, though she has seen him 
shamelessly indulging an old passion 
for tlie embezzlement of charitable 
funds, be has almost persuaded her 
to believe his protestations of love 
(about the sincerity of which we were left 
to guess) and to marry him aU over 
again, when she is saved in the nick of 
time by the discovery that he is exert- 
ing an evil influence on the son, whom 
he frankly regards as a hostage for her 


XIncle Tony 
Mrs. Cradocli 


Mr. Fred Kerr. 
Miss Ethel Irving. 


it. It is too much for him. He had 
not been prepared for the mollifying 
charm of this child— whom, being post- 
humous, he now meets for the first time 
— and his tough heart is melted. 

Thei'e were now three courses open to 
Mr. “ Ian Hay,” the author. Cradock 
might (a) clear out and go on living 
somewhere else, or (b) commit suicide, 
or (c) have a fatal accident. I think 
that Gradock himself bad a preference 
for (a); I myself was favourably dis- 
posed to (c). So was Mr. “Hay,” but 
with embroidery. Eor he makes Gra- 
dock sustain a fatal accident to his head 
in the course of a life-saving operation, 
the identical thing that occurred to him 
in Mrs, Gradock's fiction of his noble 
end, thus enabling her, in reporting his 
death, to utilise the very words of her 


of Mrs, Cradock, Mr. Fred Kerr 
was at his best and easiest as Uncle 
Tony, a kindly Anglo - Indian, 
abounding in resourceful philosophy. 
Miss Elizabeth Irving played the part 
of theelder daughter with a most delight- 
ful freshness, and Mr. John Williams 
as the philandering son was as natural 
as one could wish. Miss Ji^N Cadell 
exploited a new vein of her humour as 
a masculine spinster with a devastating 
gift of candour. 

Mr. Loraine, in the part of Gradock 
{alias Comoay), made a very fluent 
scoundrel, but had too genial an air to 
let me believe in his sinister qualities. 
Even under an assumed name and with- 
out looking at the programme we could 
always recognise him as that good fel- 
low, Egbert Loraine. But perhaps 
that was part of the art of CradoeWs 
disguise — just another alias. 

After the curtain'fell there w^ere three 
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OUR OPULENT MENDICANTS. 

MR. AND MRS. HAN DEL-TURNER (nM knoicn on West-J^'nd rounds) AT HOME. 
[If certain reports arc true as to the fortunes that arc boinc( made on the korlKtoiie ! 


more happy endings. They took the 
form of speeches from the author, the 
actor-manager and the lieroine. The 
play bad a very cordial reception and 
deserved it well. I am glad to have 
been among the first of “The First 
Hundred Thousand” who will rush to 
be at the front of it. I hope they will 
suffer less tlian 1 did from the uncom- 
fortable congestion of the St. James’s 
trenches. 0. S. 

THE PIGMY’S LULLABY. 

[“ An immature spooimon of the pigmy ele- 
phant has been deposited at the Zoological 
Gardens .” — Daily Pa])er.'] 

Go to sleep, my baby ; 

Keeper ’s coming soon ; 

He will bring thee, maybe, 

Sugar in a spoon, 

Or perhaps the moon. 

Wouldst thou be a whopper 
All of six feet high ? 

Thou must have thy proper 
Share of beexum-by, 

Little pigeon-pie. 


Kindly Mr. Keeper's 
Thoughts are all of tlico, 
Therefore shut the peepers 
(And the row) while ho 
Goes to get his tea. 

Trumpetings of angor, 

Bellows of despair, 

Wake the pensive langur 
And tlie polar boar 
Sleeping ija his lair. 

Sassaby and eland 
A7id the bidndled gnu 
Stamp and snort and wheel and 
Grumble, “ Shut up, do ; 

Yon ’re waking half the Zoo !” 

Porcupines and pottos, 
Lammergeyer and lynx, 
Grizzlies in their grottos, 
Marabouts and minks, 

Miss their forty winks. 

Apes (devoid of breeding) 

Cry with captious grins, 

“ See what comes of feeding 
Green banana skins 
To little Jumbokins.” 


J^jvon dear old Grannie 
Hippopotamus 
iMuvriuirs, “Yon wee rnannio 
Makes an awfu’ fuss 
For sic a little cuss ! ” 

Couldst thou lioar, ray bantling, 
James the camel’s sneers, 
Blushes would he mantling 
To tliose pretty ears ; 
Therefore dry thy tears. 

Close each heavy eyelid, 

Nod the drowsy head 
And by dreams beguik^id 
Sleep until the rod 
Sun has gone to bod. 

Supper will be waiting 
When the dreams arc done, 
Carrots (most inflating) 

And a currant bun ' 

For my precious one. 

Sleep, then, little brother, 

Till the lights are low. 

What! you want another 
Brandyhall or so 
Positively no 1 Algol. 
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FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

X. — Ballon D’Bssai. 

When Asia’s Ocean spent its tides on Europe’s shelving 
plain, 

W^lien Alpine islets reared their crests to stem the northing 
main, 

W^hen Uintatheres were fining down and Wombats waxing 
fat, 

A high-browed, chin-diminished Man, 

A tentatative, unfinished Man 
Met an unfinished Oat. 

In very early, more, or less or fairly early age, 

When every tree was laden and fruit was all the rage, 
When nights were always balmy and days were always fine, 
A hairy, monkey-glanded Man, 

A wary, finger-handed Man, 

Dipped in his little store of finds, 

Elung human caution to the winds 
And asked that Oat to dine. 


GETTINC A BIT BACK. 

The other day a jockey was bitten by a racehorse. That 
is an incident which, I should have thought, would pass un- 
noticed, except perhaps by the jockey. But the newspapers 
made as much of it as if Mr. Bernard Shaw’s beard had 
been caught in a circular saw and utterly destroyed. 

Eor it seems that jockey-biting by racehorses is a rare 
occupation. I am surprised. I should have thought it wmuld 
have happened every day or oftener. 

Think of the life a racehorse leads. It is true that he 
has good food and lives in a stable in which many a man 
would be glad to keep his wife and family. But the poor 
thing never knows when its bran-mash is going to be doped. 
It never can be certain whether it is going to have its toilet 
performed with a brush and comb or a hypodermic syringe. 

This alone is calculated to wear any average racehorse to 
catsmeat. But there is much more. How very trying to 
the temper to be brought in seventh in the three-thirty 
time after tin^e, when, if the jockey had only let you run 
in your own way, you could have romped home first, with 
leisure to look round and nod to your friends en route ! 

And how would you like, I wonder, to endure the low- 
bred laughter of farm-horses at the sight of your socks and 
the coarse clmfi of butchers’ cart-horses at your taste in 
fancy waistcoats — the ones with the large holes for the 
eyes? And it must be remembered that a racehorse gets 
very thin-skinned through constant grooming. 

^ The life of a racehorse, believe me, is a dog’s life ; and 
since a jockey is generally more easily accessible than a 
trainer or an owner I cannot marvel that it is the jockey 
who gets bitten. The only reason I can suggest* for the 
infrequency with which the racehorse seeks this relief is 
that to its pampered palate the flavour of jockey is repellent. 

“ In this apartment also is a large collection of miniaiture plagues 
by the original Josiah Wedgvrood.^'— Provincial Paper. 

A protest from the present “ Josh ” against this libel on 
the founder of his family is confidently expected. 

“After announcing the text, the preacher began by mentioning 
Sherlock Holmes. Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson were discussing 
the wonders of ‘ observation ^ ; a sailor in an ordinary man^s suit 
walldng in the streets of Malvern would be known to Dr. Watson to be 
a sailor ; so would a policeman with his firm, solid tread.”* 

, . Church Paper. 

Watson appears to be coming on as a sleuth. 


A BIRTHDAY PRESENT FOR “TOG. H.” 

Mr. Punch does not propose to offer any apologies for 
once again calling attention to the good work that is being 
done by “ Too. H.” (Talbot House)— -the generic name for a 
number of Clubs and Hostels established to keep alivo the 
memory of the famous Talbot Houses at Popering be and 
Ypres, where so many of onr fighting men received comfort 
and care in the dark days of the War. The object of this 
brotherhood is to foster, among young unmarried men of all* 
social grades, the spirit of mutual understanding ; to engage 
in a peaceful war to end class war, and to make common 
cause for the well-being of Boys' Clubs, Scout Troops and 
other such fellowships of the younger world. 

Two years ago, in answer to an appeal in these pages, 
over eight hundred pounds \vere raised for “ Toe. H.” as a 
i memorial to its good friend, the late Art Editor of Punch, 
E. H. Townsend, whose name now stands over the Club- 
room door of London’s third Talbot House, at 148, YorkRoad, 
Lambeth. 

Since that day great developments have been made and 
other Hostels have sprung up. Once started, they are self- 
supporting ; but initial expenses are necessarily heavy, and 
it is earnestly desired that a sum of fifteen thousand pounds 
may be raised by December 15th (the seventh anniversary 
of the opening of the original Talbot House at Poperinghe), 
when the Prince of WxVLbs, patron of “Toe. H.,” is to pre- 
side at a festival at the Guildhall 

At this assembly of delegates of the Association from 
near and far there will be a special ceremony, consisting in 
the bestowal of Lamps of Maintenance upon the most de- 
serving branches of thebrotherhood. These lamps, in bronze, 
are modelled upon th ose of the Catacombs and are surmounted 
by the double cross of the Arms of Ypres. Bearing the 
legend, “ In lumine tuo videiumus lumen,” they are to be 
the symbols of the working creed of “Toe. H.” and will be lit 
after supper at all gatherings of mom))crs by tlic youngest 
present. 

At the Guildhall meeting the Prince will present fifty 
lamps, and himself light them for tlio first time. 

It is hoped that many will follow His Royal Highness’s 
example in giving one of iliese lamps in memory of friends 
who fell in the War. The sum of ten guineas has been 
fixed as the qualifying donation for this memorial gift, to bo 
inscribed with the giver’s name. 

Cheques in aid of the good cause should be made payable 
to the Hon. Treasurer of “Toe. II.” (crossed Barclays Bank, 
Victoria Street), and addressed to The Director, jMrthday 
Appeal, “ Toe. H.” Headquarters, 23, Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
London, S.W. 7. 

Gifts in kind— of furniture, &c. — should he sent to the 
Hon. ^Varden of “Toe. TL,” 15, Fitzroy Square, W.C. 1. 

THE DREAM FAIRY. 

She sits upon the pillow, tucked away behind your head 

(You mustn't wriggle round and look or else she'll fly 
away); 

She wears a fluffy dressing-gown with tassels gold and red, 

And there she stays right through the night until it 's 
nearly day. 

She ’s very shy, but if you keep quite still and shut your 
eyes 

She ’ll tell you tales of Fairyland and lots of splendid 
things ; 

Then, just before it ’s lime to wake, she kisses you and flies 

(You'll sometimes find a feather on your pillow from 
her wings). 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

[By Mr, PuncKs Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Mrs. Bussell }3arrington’s talent for appreciation and 
retrospection is hardly at its best in a novel, and while I 
can well imagine a considerable amount of pleasure being 
got out of A St. Luke of the Nineteenth Century (Longmans) 
by readers who share its author’s aesthetic enthusiasms 1 
cannot help wishing that the standpoint of the book had 
been more frankly personal. I thoroughly enjoyed its 
Pre-Eaphaelite staging — the sitting-rooms at Sales Farm 
embellished by Luke Faulhyier, the artist, in true Morris 
fashion, with cassoni painted and lacquered by himself ; and 
the little spare-room, “oxide of chromium in colour,” hung 
with small water-colours of the school of Eossetti; but to 
take sustained interest in Faulkner, or in his rival, the 
poet Boedon, or in the ramifications of the noble family of 
Lavaine, to wdiich Elaine, the elusive ladylove of both these 
gifted gentlemen, belonged, would tax the staying power of 
a mid- Victorian. The plot is of the slightest — a misunder- 
standing as to Boedon' s attitude towards Elaine's married 
sister, lasting just long enough to let Boedon and Fatclkner 
finish exchanging their views on philosophy and art before 
subsiding into bliss and resignation respectively. And the 
subordinate plot of Sir Harry Lavaine* s second marriage 


with the dubiously widowed daughter of a Scotch minister 
though graceful enough in itself, is a distinct interruption 
to the tenor of the main story. 

Troubtc-the-IIonse (Methuen), more formally known as 
Susan Gilvarry^ is eight when Miss Kate Jordan intro- 
duces her to us, nineteen when she sends her off on a world 
tour and promises to tell us in a sequel the doings of her 
maturer years. Between those ages Susan goes throngli 
most of the adventures likely to happen to a healthy, lively, 
clever little Irish girl, whether she lives in New York or 
anywhere else, and certainly deserves what her creator calls 
her “ descriptive label.” Wlten the poverty inevitable in 
this sort of American story swoops down on the Gilvarry 
family, Susan, in her ’teens, supports them all by her pen, 
a feat whose probability X should have doubted, only it all 
reads so very much like autobiography tluit politeness 
urged me to try to believe in it instead. Obviously Miss 
Jordan has had a very good time over writing Imr book— 
it is scarcely a story — but I liave not enjoyed reviewing it 
quite so much. Not funny enough to be called humorous, 
not serious enough to be taken seriously, all about a school- 
girl and yet hardly for school-girls, it is a very dillicult book 
to place. At least it shows, by its patches of clear insight 
into motive and character, that Miss Jordan has more thati 
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tlie root of the matter in her, and that she can write very 
pleasantly. All she needs is to make quite sure that she 
has chosen something worth her trouble to write about, and 
worth her readers’ trouble to read about. 

^ Santa Gorlof, a quite overwhelmingly beautiful Eurasian, 
flirted with Prince Rogovich and then pushed him off the 
liner into the sea. This, by the way, is not The Vanishing 
Point (Hutchinson), the rather unintelligible title which 
Mr. CoNiNGSBY Dawson gives his new novel, though Santa 
made a habit of doing this sort of thing to people she 
thought bad or cruel. Shortly afterwards Rogovich' $ snow- 
white wolf-hound, “ plunging to death and pointing at 
her ” (she was on the landing tender) “ like the finger of 
conscience,’’ disappeared into the waves. ... In the 
penultimate chapter Rogovich (snow-white pointer and all) 
turns up abruptly. The hero, an American millionaire 
with queer lips (“His lips squared themselves,” says 
Mr. Dawson, a thing which I have since vainly tried to get 
mine to do), who has come to sell food to Eastern Europe, 
overhears the Prince 
uttering the most blood- 
curdling threats to poor 
Santa, who is help- 
lessly bound. ’Tis the 
work of a few moments 
to kill the tyrant, to 
tie the corpse to his 
throne with Santa's 
own bonds, and to 
show him in robes and 
crown at the window 
of his palace to the 
acclaiming multitude, 
which however is even- 
tually annoyed by his 
impassive and super- 
cilious airs. .. . In the 
middle chapters a host 
of wildly improbable 
things happen in a 
wildly incoherent way. 

A mad Russian idealist, 

Ivan Varensky (obvi- 
ously founded on Ker- 
ensky), flits in and out of the picture, talking volubly and 
quite incomprehensibly until he is shot. No, not exactly a 
plausible romance, but, as the publishers say, it “ sweeps 
you breathlessly over all of the vast area ” of Europe. 

As there are only sixty pages all told in Brief Diversions 
(Bowes and Bowes) the brevity of it is beyond question 
or argument. The most indolent of reviewers is disarmed 
by so modest a demand on his attention, and if he be not 
diverted into the bargain he will be very hard to please. 
The Tales— or Fables— which occupy just half the little 
book are by turns tender, fantastic and macabre, Mr. 
Priestley has the happy knack of beginning strongly and 
ending swiftly — above all of treating topical themes sug- 
gestively and yet avoiding the plague of shiny neologisms. 
This sheaf of travesties proves him to be a true parodist, 
and no traflBieker in verbal mimicry. The solemnity of Sir 
William Watson, the freakishness of Mr. db la Mare, 
“ Q.’s ” digressive method as a lecturer, the fatal facility of 
Mr, Alfred Noyes and the edifying complacency of Mr. 
Drinkwater are done to the life. Impersonations of this 
type are much more than mockery ; they reach the level of 
criticism. The budget of epigrams which completes the 
volume shows that Mr. Priestley is quite as much pre- 



occupied with the honey as with the sting. He makes 
handsome amends to two of the authors whom he has 
already travestied, betrays none of the fashionable resent- 
ment of the past, and is not afraid to declare his admira- 
tion of things “far away and long ago.” Altogether a 
witty and chivalrous little book. 

Give it time, and the most glorious bubble will burst. 
Holland, in granting sanctuary to an ex-Kaiser with a 
puncturable skin, saved the Entente Powers from Crom- 
well’s blunder. Cromwell discovered that a king de- 
feated and beheaded might become an everlasting martyr, 
but Wilhelm TI. is found, when left comfortably alive, to 
be the hollowest turnip-ghost in history. No hand but his 
own All-highest could so diminish him. In My Memoirs : 
1878-1918 (Cassell) he whines and protests from cover to 
cover, and so completely is the whine the man that he 
does not even realise his posture. The book is not properly 
a volume of memoirs at all, but of comments on the various 
events of his reign, the argument throughout being that 

all that was prosperous 
was of his own ex- 
cellent devising, all 
that was unfortunate 
was thrust upon him 
by his advisers. He 
says that he has always 
been able to bear the 
truth, provided it was 
told him “tactfully” 
— a delicious expres- 
sion. One would like 
to suggest, if it could 
be done with tact, that 
his attempt to fix the 
war-guilt on the Allies 
is quite childish in the 
way it slurs over ail 
that w^ould tell against 
his so-called argument. 
Of those who read these 
memoirs not many will 
be found to feel much 
pity for this discredited 
braggart who com- 
plains to a deity of his own devising how unpleasant it 
is to be whipped. 

It may be as well to inform those who have read some 
of Mr. F. B. Wilson’s articles in the daily Press that his 
language in S^porting Pie (Chapman and Hall) is quite in- 
telligible. I should never call him a precisian, but I am 
grateful to him for refraining from the use of words which 
were too difiScult for a man of ordinary intellect. On the 
second page of this volume he tells us that no prize is 
offered to the man who^counts up its “ grammatical errors.” 
I should not have competed for this trophy even if it had 
been offered, but I am prepared at least to say that Mr. 
Wilson might have paid a little more attention to his 
proofs. To find, on the same page, H. Martyn spoken of 
as H. H. Martin, and J. T. Brown presented with an “ e ” 
at the end of his name, is rather irritating. Mr. Wilson, 
however, is a law unto himself, and not at all a bad law 
either. I have enjoyed my dip into his pie, and testify that, 
as a gay writer about games and those who play them, he 
is hard to beat. Full of anecdote and good humour, his 
book should have the success that Mr. A. J. Webbe in 
an excellent preface predicts for it. Its appeal to old 
Harrow and Cambridge men is sure. 


Flurried Gentleman (returning to compartment tvhere he thinks he has left 
something behind), “Excuse me, but has anyone seen a parcel?” 
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Mr. John D . Eockefeller advises 
people to spend less. But surely that ’s 
just what we ’re doing, at least those 
of us wdio can afford to. 

Signor D’Annunzio has written a 
scathing indictment of the British 
Empire. This confirms the rumour that 
he is getting stale. 

“ I think before I speak, but I never 
think twice,” recently declared a newly- 
elected M.I?. Why should he, when 
he ’s already one above the average ? 

Dr. Fletcher, lecturing at Keswick, 
spoke of a man aged 146 years of age 
who had just had his first illness. Nat- 
urally, if people will 
never give the doctors 
a chance, they must 
expect to live on in- 
definitely. 

5lJ 

•X- 

A correspondent 
writes to The Daily 
Chronicle to say that 
lie has just picked a 
buttercup in Kent, It 
is hoped that, upon his 
giving an undertaking 
not to do it again, the 
authorities will let the 
matter drop. 

A Silvertown corres- 
pondent, informing The 
Evening Nms that his 
brother has just picked 
a buttercup in Kent, I 
asks, “Is it Spring-time 
or Christmas - time ?” 

The answer is, Christmas-time. 


third birthday, 
age awa 3 ^ 


A joke a day keeps old 




When wide open the mouth of a full- 
grown whale measures twelve feet by 
eighteen feet, we are informed. This 
rather suggests that in political matters 
the whale is a Communist. 

* 

It is said to be a new idea in France 
for a child to be named after its mother, 
instead of its father. Men who have 
failed successfully in this country assert 
that it is no new idea to put every- 
thing in the wife’s name. 

51 ' M 
❖ 

A contemporary has discovered that 
there was only one telephone in the 
world forfcy-one years ago. It is only 
fair to the owner to say that be had 



■ ■ 


of tlie clock in the Library tow^er at 
Clitberoe, workmen w^ent on with their 
job long past the dinner-hour. Local 
authorities who think clocks can stop 
without causing any serious trouble 
should take w^arning from this disaster. 

Two thousand young trout are to bo 
placed in the river Dait. Preference 
will be given, we understand, to those 
that have already learned to swim. 

According to a lady correspondent in 
a daily paper there is nothing that pro- 
duces sunsiiine in our hearts more easily 
than a happy smile. Genuine smilers 
who are willing to live in lhanet sliould 
apply without delay to Carmelite House, 

Unqualified dentists are no longer 
allowed to practise. It 
is lioped tliat some- 
thing will now 1)0 done 
about thotypeofpabiont 
wlio goes and has a 
tooth out simply as an 
excuse to look at hut 
year's picture-papers in 
the waiting-room. 

It is stated that the 
author of a pantomime 
song which is likely to 
become all the rage is 
a i)oy who has just left 
school. We suppose 
this explanation must 
bo accept ed. 


Old Lady. “What is that yoxjno fellow with a cap supporkd to do?” 
Nephew. “Oh, he has to stop the hall from going into the net.” 
OldLady, “Then why doesn’t he?” 


M, Ventzei.os has fixed on 1925 as 
the probable date of his return to 
Greece. In view of the conditions 
there we cannot understand why lie 
should be in sucli a hiUTy.- 

kb 

* 

Witli reference to Lord Newton’s 
question in tlie House of Lords on the 
Safety First methods, it would certainly 
prevent congestion if pedestrians would 
keep to the left when being knocked 
down ])y motorisis. 

Major Owen Eutter states' that 
there is no Income Tax in British North 
Borneo and railway fares have not been 
increased. At the same time it is un- 
likely that any patriotic Britisher would 
leave bis country while she is in the 
throes of a peace like this. 

Congratulations to Mr. Justice Dar- 
ling upon celebrating his seventy- 


no idea the thing was going to spread 
as it has. lie must, by the way, havo 
found it very jolly to ring lumself up 
and learn that liis number was engaged. 

We understand from a horticultural 
authority who specialises in lierbaceous 
borders that several prominent Beavers 
are having their whiskers bobbed for 
Christmas. ,j. 

An attempt is being made to popu- 
larise ping-pong in France. Naturally, 
now that duelling has become such a 
tame pastime, Parisians are feeling the 
need of some game with a bib of kick 
in it. ... ... 

“The dogs of war in the Bast have 
been chained up,” says a political writer. 
We judge, from the Bolshevist intrusion 
at Lausanne, that one of the puppies 
must have got loose. 

It is reported that owing to stoppage 


The caso is reported 
of a school in Wales 
which is so cold that 
ihe ink freezes. It \\ ill 
1)0 romombLM’ed that 
Mr. Lloyd George, as a boy, used to 
get over this difficulty by nmans of a 
red-hot pen. ,j. ... 

For the purposes of an Elizabethan 
film Lady Diana Cooper has had her 
eyebrow's removed. Tliero is no truth 
in the rumour that the part was offered 
to and declined by Mr. George Eobey, 

The word “ Epsom ” has been diw- i 
covai ed inscribed on one of the ancieiit i 
stones of Eome. A parallel to this is I 
the case of “ Ilursb Park ” being found 
graven on the heart of a punter. 

“Air. John Fuller has constructed a 
showing the various countries of the world in 
relief. ” — I^rovincial Paper. 

Fuller’s earth is, of course, the best. 

“ The modern girl is perhaps a transitional 
creature. She has not found her p{>st-war 
legs .” — Evening Paper. 

If she can’t find them now, with these 
post-w^ar skirts, she never will. 


von CLXiTr, 
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THE SLUMP IN NAUTICAL FICTION. 

[A leader-writer in The Times, discussing 
the latest books of adventure for boys, says : 
“The authors are clearly of opinion that a tale 
of fighting by land is, in this year of grace, 
desired above all else by our ironic nurseries. 
The sea, fort he time being, has lost its mystery, 
treasure ships are out of commission , shipwrecks 
are few, and pirates have joined the army.”] 

Strangely the thought my heart has 
moved 

That we, in whose rough island story 
The billows’ path has ever proved 
The most convenient route to glory, 
Should see the latest of our line 
Break with tradition and decline 
Eomances dealing with the brine. 

The taste of modern boys, I hear, 

Has turned to bat ties'" fought on dry 
land ; 

They get, I ’m told, but feeble cheer 
From watery themes like Treasure 
Island ; 

Their little heads refuse to hum 
Chanteys of pirates full of rum 
Seated upon a Dead Man’s turn. 

They take no interest at all 

In shipwrecked mariners ; B, Crusoe, 
His parrot and his Friday pall 

(With us they never used to do so) ; 
At best the hero, ancient style, 
IMarooned upon a savage isle, 

Provokes a supercilious smile. 

Nay more — they hold the sniffiest views 
Of longshore fiction’s homely fancies; 
You cannot get them to peruse 

The quayside loves of Jacks and 
Nancies ; 

They all ignore “the sailor’s star” 
Waving to her affianced tar 
As he debouches o’er the bar. 

0 why are British nurseries thrilled 
No more by yarns that feature Ocean ? 

Have submarines and aircraft killed 
The vogue of surface locomotion ? 

1 put it down to Percy Scott, 

Who says, and says it quite a lot, 

That battleships are putrid rot. 0. S. 

A DAY OF HEADLINES. 

Mollie takes in a penny daily news- 
! paper, chiefly, of course, for its insur- 
ance benefits, but secondarily for its 
hectic headlines, which she pei-sists in 
regarding as news. Every morning at 
breakfast Mollie absorbs the headlines. 

I wouldn’t mind so much her doing 
that (for absorption is a silent process) 
if she did not, almost immediately 
afterwards, exude them. I mean she 
reads them aloud; reads them aloud 
with all the emotional emphasis and 
facial expression appropriate to her in- 
tensely impressionable nature. More- 
over, every headline has to her a per- 
sonal application. 


Thus, “Disastrous Deluge in Dalma- 
tia ” will despatch her first to the baro- 
meter on a prolonged tapping expedi- 
tion, next to the hat-stand to see if her 
umbrella is in working order, and 
finally to the window, through which 
she will gaze for several minutes scan- 
ning the heavens for men’s hands. 
“Typhoid in Toast?” (with a minute 
mark of interrogation after it) is the 
signal for the toast-rack to be whisked 
from the breakfast-table and sent hurt- 
ling through the serving-hatch into the 
kitchen ; while “.Startling Suicide Stat- 
istics ” will infallibly send her scudding 
upstairs to hide my safety-razor. 

I have,- of' course, in my patient quiet 
way remonstrated with Mollie. I have 
reasoned with her where many another 
husband would (in the present as well 
as in the' Stone Age) have' had imme- 
diate recourse to his club, but without 
appreciable effect. However, yester- 
day I hit upon a plg.n which should open 
her eyes to the folly of swallowing these 
hyperbolical captions of the penny 
press. 

Upon returning from my work (tired, 
nay, done-out though I was) I cast my 
usual uneventful day into capitals for 
her benefit. Here are the results. 

Bald Facts : — 

(1) I miss my train. 

(2) I leave my walking-stick in the 
next one. 

(3) I find the office clock to be ten 
minutes fast. 

(4) I play a couple of games of 
dominoes after lunch. 

(5) I tear up a badly typed letter. 

(6) I recover my walking-stick from 
the Lost Property Office. 

(7) ^ I give my weekly sixpence to the 
crossing-sweeper. 

(8) I say “Good-Night” to a police- 
man. 

Headlined (as per Mollie’s paper), 
these bald facts had grown luxuriant 
hair as follows : — 

(1) “TOO LATE. 

GET ON OE GET OUT. 

THE INFINITE PATHOS OF THE 
MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN ! ” 

(2) “SECEET SOUECE OP BAIL WAY 

DIVIDENDS. 

AN INQUIEY DEMANDED. 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS* WOETH PEE- 
SENTED^ ANNUALLY TO THE COM- 
PANIES BY CAEELESS PASSENGEES.’* 

(3) “ONLY TEN MINUTES ! 

YET A MAN GAN BE HANGED IN LESS.’* 

(4) “HAUNTS OF VICE. 

THE DEADLY DOMINO-DOPE. 

FATAL LUEE OP THE DOUBLE-SIX.” 

(5) “BASH ACT. 

DAINTY MAID IN FLOODS OP TEARS. 
‘I DONE ME BEST.’” 


(6) “OUE WONDERFUL RAILWAY 

SYSTEMS. 

MILLIONS OF POUNDS’ WOETH 
EETURNED ANNUALLY TO CARELESS 
PASSENGERS.” 

(7) “HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 
DO CROSSING-SWEEPERS PAY INCOME 

TAX?” 

(8) “SUSPECTED CRIMINAL BLUFFS 

POLICEMAN. 

DARING DODGE TO EVADE ARREST. 

DETECTIVES BAFFLED.” 

“ There,” I said to Mollie when I had 
read to her these conflicting items of 
news (in parallel columns, as it were), 
“ you see how^ easy and misleading it 
all is. You see ”. 

“ How clever you are! ” she breathed, 
gazing at me adoringly. ' I smiled faintly 
and perhaps a trifle self-consciously. 
But it was, of course, true enough. 

“I merely wished to demonstrate,” 
I began modestly, when she interrupted 
me. 

“Now let me try, she urged ex- 
citedly. 

“ Try ? Try what ? ” 

“ Try to be clever like you. Bo let 
me tell you what I did to-day — in head- 
lines.” 

“ Very well,” I agreed indulgently. 
“Go ahead.” 

“But,” stipulated Mollie, “I shan’t 
tell you the actual facts : you ’ll have to 
guess them from the headlines.” I bowed 
acquiescence. Molly shut her eyes and 
concentrated deeply. Then suddenly : 
“ ' Nearly crushed to death,’ ” she 
whispered hoarsely in capitals. I 
shifted uneasily in my chair. The sales 
were on ; she had been shopping, of 
course. “‘The dream of her life,’” 
murmured Mollie. I became - increas- 
ingly uncomfortable. “ ‘Women must 
WEEP,’” she moaned, more poignantly 
than any harbour bar, i coughed 
harshly. 

Then suddenly Mollie opened her 
eyes wide and trained them full on me. 

“ARE HUSBANDS MEAN?” 
she demanded right across the front 
page. 

With a sigh that every husband kfibws 
— the sigh that affects a humour it does 
not feel — I arose and unlocked my desk. 
My cheque-book loyally shrank away 
from rny reluctant fingers. 

“ You dear! ” whispered Mollie at my 
elbow. “ It ’s absolutely scrumptious 
and has been greatly reduced.” 

So was my bank balance when I had 
filled in the cheque. But Mollie looks 
jolly well in the new hat. It makes a 
lovely headline. 

“Wanted, Chips & Pish, up to £300.” 

Advt. in Provincial Paj^er. 

It sounds like a contract for a Christmas 
house-party. 

















A WAY WE HAVE IN THE NAVY. 

EM®™oomb-“'' "°“ OE GKEEH I, El 
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1 BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

The Manceuvrer Twins. 

Park Lane, 
December lOtli. 

Dearest Daphne, — The mothers of 
daughters, of whom Lady Mauoeuvrer 
is easily leader, are very much in evi- 
dence this Winter, bringing out their 
girls for the parade and canter before 
they go to the starting-gate next Spring, 

I a good deal intrigued by their 
tactics, for in a dozen years or so I 
shall be looking about on behalf of my 
little Blanche. 

ji ^ropos, tliat small person is coming 
on in her 'svorldly wisdom in a way to 
alarm even me, my dearest. She went 
to a babies’ party yesterday, where 
j Anthony Brokestone, the Lacklands’ 

I small boy, seems to have been ’nor- 
I mously epris of her. 
i “He wanted to dance wiv me all 
the time, Mummy,” she said, “ but I 
wouldn’t.” 

“ Why not ? ” I asked. 

“’Cause lie’s not a good match,” 
replied my tiny mondaine achevde. 

When I told Josiah, instead of roaring 
at it as the easiest of jokes, he put 
on his don’t face and said the child 
oughtn’t to know of such things as 


good matches, and that when she 's old 
enough to marry he hoped she ’d marry 
for love and find her happiness in her 
home. Wonderful old picturesque 
views, aren’t they, m'amie? 

“My dear good man,” I said, “where 
do you pick up these quaint original 
ideas? But don’t worry. By the time 
Blanche is a demoiselle d marier there 
won’t he any good matches, and we shall 
all be cave dwellers — ^unless they ’ve 
taxed us even out of our caves” 

But to return to the mothers of 
daughters in general and Lulu Man- 
oeuvrer in particular. The poor dear 
thing had her tiuins to dispose of. 
Figiirez-vous? Quelle hesogne ! Mignon- 
ette and Forget-me-not are girls of the 
momentin all but one thing. Lulu won’t 
have any of the “ Don’t talk d d 
piffle, you silly old dear; I mean to do 
I as I like ! ” that some mothers endure 
meekly. She spoke quite plainly to 
them, she told me, when she laid her 
commands on them and told them her 
plans. “You’re fearfully alike, dar- 
lings,” she said, “ even for twins. Our 
job is to make you just as different as 
we can . Nottie may be her natural self, 
a girl of to-day with a dash of to-morrow, 
Nettie is to be a girl of the day before 
yesterday, quiet, a little prudish (a touch 


of prudishness will be quite a startling 
novelty), and is to disapprove prettily 
and gently of modern ways.” 

So they were launched in the Little 
Season in town, and Nottie faisait d 
sa fantaisie, went everywhere, her hair 
and frocks shorter than the shortest, 
and “ Croppy ” Kempton voted her a 
“rippin’ little filly with a fine turn 
of speed.” What Croppy says goes, for 
he’s absurdly eligible. His father in- 
vented that fearfulpill, you know, ch^rie, 
and was baroneted. He left a moun- 
tain of money, and, though Croppy ’s 
a racing man and a polo man and a 
big-game man and in that action for 
breach had to pay thousands of the 
pill money to the balancing woman, 
“Spick,” of “Spick and Span,” the 
equilibrists at the Pallaseum, even he 
doesn’t make much impression on the 
old man’s hoard. 

Nettie, on the other hand, was very 
quiet and what used to be called ^Pre- 
served” wore ringlets and an ankle- 
frock, and lier disapproval of almost 
eveiy thing had quite a little success. 
Lord Westshire, a prig and bore of the 
first magnitude, but un parti tr^s avan- 
tageux, was heard to say he was “ thank- 
ful there were still such giiis as 
Mignonette Manoeuvrer.” 
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I And then Lulu carried them both ofi 
to join a big party at the Oldacres’ 
place in the Midlands. 

Poor Nettie had had some extra 
drill, for Lulu Manoeuvrer had heard 
that Lord Westshire (he and Croppy 
were both in the Oldacres’ house-party) 
went in for Spiritualism. 

” I ’ve got some copies of Spooks, the 
Spiritualist weekly,” said this won- 
derful mother to her twin child, “ and 
you ’re to get up the subject. Westshire 
writes for Spooks about messages he 
says he s had from a great-uncle 
who ‘passed over’ half a century ago. 
Eemember they always ‘pass over.’ 
Never say ‘die.’” 

And so there they were, my Daphne, 
at Oldacres Hall--Nettie, prim and 
demure, not following the hounds, but 
taking a quiet walk in the park with 
Westshire, who doesn’t hunt, and in 
the evening refusing to dance anything 
but an old-fashioned waltz; abjuring 
the Gleesome Glide, in which they 
stroke each other’s cheeks, and the 
Kitten’s Pounce, in which they purr 
into each other’s ears, to say nothing 
of the Three-legged Leap, in which each 
has an ankle tied to the other’s. 

Nottie, on the other hand, danced 
anything and everything, jumped over 
chairs in the obstacle-races in the pic- 
ture gallery, and slid down the stairs 
quicker than anyone in the banister 
races. Croppy seemed quite a little 
devoted, and all the notice Porget-me- 
not ever took of Westshire was to call 
ou.t to him sometimes, “ How are your 
sppoks ? Heard from your great-uncle 
lately?” 

And then Croppy met with a little 
accident hunting, and had to stop in 
for a bit. So one day, when they ’d all 
gone off to the meet, he limped into tlie 
morning-room, and there was Mignon- 
ette reading an article in Spooks by 
Xiord Westshire about ])is great-uncle. 

” little studious, censorious 
prude ! said Croppy, sitting down near 
her. “ Why are you so different from 
your sister ? Why d’ you disapprove of 
everything so ’mensely ? ” 

And Nettie looked about to see no 
one was near and then said, ‘‘ I ’ll let 
you into it. You ’re a good sport and 
won’t tell. I don't disapprove of thin "s 
I dike things.” ^ ’ 

‘‘ What ’s the idea, then ? ” asked 
Qroppy, amazed. 

‘‘^We’re twins,” said Nottie, ‘‘and 
we ’ve got to be imtwinny. Mother says 
one girl s a pity, but twin girls are a 
calamity. So Nottie does as she likes, 

Y’ve got to be different and not 
w^nt any fun. And I hate it all ! ” she 
cried, dashing the copy of Spooks on the 
ground. I hate these silly old ringlets 
and this silly old ankle-frock, and I hate 


Lord Westshire, with his prosings and 
his mediums and his spooks and his 
old dead great-uncle and evervthimr 
that is his ! ” ° 

And Croppy roared and roared, and 
then said, ‘‘You poor little darling! 
What a rotten shame I ” 

After that Croppy had no eyes for 
anyone but Nettie, and people said 
‘‘Wonderful! That little Victorian 
prude to attract Croppy of all men ! ” 
And Nottie was piqued, and Westshire 
was piqued, and their mutual peakiness 
drew them together. He began to talk 
spooks to her and said, » Scoffers often 
become the most earnest psychics.” 


Aud the end of it, my dearest? i 
Well, perhaps I’d better quote Lulu ! 
Manoeuvrer herself. My plans have ! 
gone d leavers, dear Blanche, ” she said, 
but not d tOTt, JDarlitjg Nottie and 
Nettie are well disposed of, and I don’t 
mmd which is which so long as one is 
Lady Westshire and the other Lady 
Ivempton.” 

Whicli was required to bo done, as 
the old scliool-books used to say. 

Ever tlnne, BnANCHK. 

“The two men chuckled with nurtiiless 
silouce.*^ — Magazine Story. i 

Tliis requires a lot of practice. I 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 

III. — December Flames. 

By E'!<b^;«rt H-I'-ch^ns. 

“ Ha7e you never met Lady Eaddle- 
hurst?” said Crayfish, sipping a dry 
Martini at the Embassy Club. 

“ Never,” replied Inchbold, sipping 
another diy Martini at the same club. 

“ She is perhaps the most wonderful 
woman in London. Ten years ago she 
used to belong to the Old Guard.” 

What is that ? ” asked Inchbold. 
He was fifty-two years younger than 
his companion. 

“It is the name given to the great 
Edwardian hostesses who refused to 
resign in the face of advancing years. 
Clothing themselves with a fausse 
jeunesse and combining an immense 
savoirfaire with a joie de vivre equal 
to that of the youngest Georgians, they 
still move about in the monde oitt Von 
s’ amuse with an eclat ■which is truly 
Incroyahle.” 

“ You surprise me,” said the younger 
man, “Your knowledge of the beau 
monde is prodigious. I cannot think 
how you acquired it.” 

“ Practice,” laughed Crayfish, strok- 
ing the short brown-and-giey annexe at 
the bottom of his face. “Well, Lady Ead- 
dlehurst has ceased to belong to the Old 
Guard. Quite suddenly she resigned, 
shut herself up and went nowhere. At 
the same time it became known that 
she had lost all her jewels, worth fifty 
thousand pounds. It was very myste- 
rious. Le monde oil Von s’amuse was 
tremendously intrigued.” 

“ Does that apply equally to le monde 
oil Von s’ennuie also ? ” 

“Yes, that was tremendously in- 
trigued too. It did not seem to" be a 
case of reculer pom' mieux saider. She 
just retired.” 

“.I should be delighted to meet Lady 
Eaddlehurst,” said Inchbold. 

“ Waiter, two more dry Martinis! ” 
demanded Crayfish. 

Chapter II. 

In the vast and dignified drawing- 
room of her London house Inchbold 
could not help feeling instantly the fas- 
cination of Lady Eaddlehurst. Nearly 
seven feet high, she was now eighty- 
nine years old. Her face was covered 
with wrinkles and crowned with waving 
white hair. Her head reminded Inch- 
bold of the head of a deer. He could 
never feel quite certain what kind of 
deer. Sometimes he thought it was a 
gazelle, sometimes a moose. She was 
dressed in black and wore elastic-sided 
boots. 

Sitting near her was a beautiful slim 
girl with sarcastic violet eyes, a Miss 
Betty van Tromp, a very rich American. 


When she stood up she was no more 
than five foot six: she too was crowned 
with v/aving hair, but it was only the 
colour of ripe corn. 

As he hesitated which of these to fall 
in love with, Inchbold felt that Lady 
Eaddlehurst was far more charming 
than Miss van Tromp. At the same 
time there was a vivid and ardent appeal 
about the younger woman, in spite of 
the obvious drawbacks of her youth and 
beauty, that stirred him against his will. 
When he looked at Lady Eaddlehurst he 
seemed to be inspecting a prehistoric 
monolith of infinitely mysterious signi- 
ficance. When he turned to Miss van 
Tromp he seemed to be just looking at 
a girl. Once when she handed him a cup 
of tea their hands touched. He felt a 
thrill run through him . Was not this the 
commonplace emotion of the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick- maker — an 
emotion not intellectual, not spiritual, 
but merely animal? 

“Damn the animal!” he muttered 
half aloud. 

“You mustn’t speak like that to 
Chow-Chow,” said Miss van Tromp, re- 
moving her Pekinese, which was pawing 
his trousers. 

Inchbold blushed. 

Chapter III, 

What was the mysterious secret that 
bad caused Lady Eaddlehurst to remove 
her octogenarian charm from the world ? 
Inchbold decided to have dinner at the 
Eistorante Basta in Soho and think 
about it. He liked the Eistorante Basta 
because one got there macaroni, min- 
estra, , Chianti Eosso, ravioli, fascisti, 
condottieri and zabaione. He could not 
spell zabaione, but he liked eating it. 
The music of Naples was played at the 
Eistorante Basta, and the smoke of 
Toscanas filled the air. 

He had nearly finished his dinner 
when he noticed at the far end of the 
restaurant Lady Eaddlehurst and Miss 
van Tromp. Miss van Tromp he knew 
despised les convenances, but he was sur- 
prised to see Lady Eaddlehurst here. 
She was too rangee, he had fancied, to be 
so bohdmienne. Miss van Tromp waved 
a charming spoon and very obviously 
invited him to come and eat his zabaione 
with them. Taking his glass, filled with 
the rich creamy yellow mixture, he went 
over to their table. The three talked 
buoyantly of Italy and Italian songs, 
while Inchbold’s gaze was held now by 
the one and now by the other. He thought 
again how magnificently ruinous Lady 
Eaddlehurst looked with her wrinkles 
and white hair, and how deep was the 
violet in Betty van Tromp’s eyes. But 
he had no hesitation as to which was 
the more beautiful. It was a dead snip 
for decay. 


Just then a man, who looked and 
was dressed like a jockey, came into the 
restaurant. It was John Orpington- 
the painter. 

“Hullo, Betty!” he said without 
any ceremony. “ If you ’re not going 
on anywhere, come with me to the Caf4 
Eoyal.” 

“ Who ’s going to be there, John ? 
she asked, nonchalantly lighting a 
cigarette. 

“ Oh, Ohicherin and Dean Inge, and 
FRANii Obane and Siki, and the usual 
crowd. But there ’s someone you ’ll 
like best of all, my beauty. I ’ve found 
a new subject to paint. Ho ’s beautiful. 
He probably comes from the bas-fonds, 
or even from les abUnes, But he looks 
like a Greek god.” 

“ All right,” said Betty van Tromp, 
“I’m coming.” 

“ Please call my bath- chair, Mr. Inch- j 
bold,” said Lady Eaddlehurst. “ I am 
going home.” 

“ I hope you will allow me the privi- 
lege of pushing it,” he said. 

Betty van Tromp shot a malicious 
glance at him as he supported Lady 
Eaddlehurst through the haze of Tos- 
canas to the door, 

It was another victory for decay. 

. Chaptiiir IV. 

“ No, 1 cannot get him ! ” cried John 
Orpington, throwing his brush fiercely 
down on the fioor. “ There is some- 
thing more in him than that, something 
that I can’t see yet.” 

The model, a sun-burned young man 
of perfect beauty, smiled faintly and 
cast wistful eyes at Betty van Tromp, 
curled up on a sofa and smoking a black 
cigar in an amber tube. 

“That’s because he can only paint 
vice, Mr. Egyptian,” she said to the 
beautiful young man. “ Look at the 
pictures all round you. They remind 
one of Dorian Gray’’ 

Stanislaus Egyptian looked at the 
portraits in the studio. Miss van Tromp 
was certainly right. There were por- 
traits of men and women of the under- 
world , of of the 

gantms and gamines of the gutter and 
the ghetto. Sin stared from every can- 
vas. Even in the case of those that were 
turned to the wall, sin crept through the 
back. There was one picture of a judge 
in his robes and wig, but he looked like 
a dipsomaniac dog-stealer. 

“ 1 have it I ” shouted Orpington sud- 
denly, and set to work furiously again. 

Betty van Tromp cast a ravishing 
smile at Egyptian and turned to go. . . . 

Ten days later Orpington told her that 
the picture was finisliecl, and wrenched 
the easel round roughly that she might 
see it. 

She gasped. It was Egyptian ? Yes. 




QUICK BRIDGE. 

“One Cluh.” ‘*One Diamond.” <<One Heabt.” “One Moment.” 


It was a masterpiece certainly. It was 
Orpington's finest work. But it was a 
face stamped thiough its beauty with 
the seal of every diabolical crime that 
the foulest nightmare of imagination 
could conceive. 

“You brute! " she shouted, bursting 
into tears. “ What a to'upet you have ! 
You have painted a fiend from hell 1 ” 

Chaptee V. 

At the Eistoranto Basta Lady Eaddle- 
hurst and Inchbold were dining Ute-cl- 
Ute, All was in order. The macaroni, 
the minestra, the ravioli, the fascisti 
had been served, the music of Naples 
and the acrid smoke of Toscanas had 
been turned on by the management, 
when another couple came into the room . 
They were Egyptian and Betty van 
Tromp. 

For some time the second pair did 
not see the first, and then suddenly a 
strange look came into Egyptian's beau- 
tiful face. 

“ Pardon me one moment, Betty,” he 
said to his companion ; “ I should like to 
give away my macaroni to apoor beggar 
who is standing outside; ” and taking 
his plate he left her hastily. 


At the same moment Inch bold noticed 
tliat Lady Eaddlehurst bad turned pale 
beneath the enamel which for his sake 
she had now for some time been wearing. 

“ Bring Betty here,” she gasped, and 
when the girl came, “Is that man a 
friend of yours? ” she cried. 

“ He is more,” answered J3otty 
proudly, with a scornful look at Inch- 
bold. “ We are engaged to bo married.” 

All the joie de vivra, the elan and the 
savoir faire had suddenly left Lady 
Kaddlehurst's deer-liko eyes, and were 
replaced by a look of infinite compassion. 

“ Sit down,” she said. “ I want to 
toll you how it was that ten years ago I 
left the Old Guard. After my two hus- 
bands had died I was still a young woman 
of seventy. But all the men of twenty- 
five with whom I kept falling in love 
seemed cold towards me. At last, how- 
ever, I found one more handsome than 
them all. He was lunching at the Pitz. 
He looked at me and went out. I leapt 
up and followed him. I heard liim say 
be was going to Prance. I went home, 
snatched up my jewel-case and rushed to 
Victoria. When I had taken my place in 
the boat-traini sawhim on the platform. 
He looked at me again and beckoned. 


1 1 put my jewel-case down on the scat 
and followed him into the crowd. He 
vanisiied. I went back to my carriage 
and my jewel-case had vanished too* 
It was not under the scat or on the 
rack. I felt certain at once that ho was 
a thief and his confederates had stolen 
it. Thai ma.n wan the man vdth whom 
you came to thin rcHtanrant ! ” 

Jhitty hurst into Hoods of tears. 
“Then Orpington was right,” she 
choked. “Oh, Lady Eaddlehurst, how 
noble you arc! I see now what real 
ai’istocracy means. I could never have 
told a rival a thing like that. And now 
that I have discovei^ed what this hate- 
ful Egyptian really is, I suppose-— I 
suppose Do you still want Inch- 
bold?” 

“No," said Lady Eaddlehurst ten- 
derly. “ I do not. I have decided to re- 
linquish my fausse jcilnesfx once more. 
I'm going to marry Crayfish. Ho is 
just eighty-five, only a few years 
younger than I am. Take Inchbold, 
my dear, et sois tmnquillcT 

Inchbold looked up and smiled into 
Betty van Tromp's violet eyes. 

“Waiter," said Lxdy Eaddlehurst, 
“ ^sabaione for three.” " Evok. 
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TRE REFUSALS OF MARGARET. 

The Seventh Hefusah. 

Scene : Two chairs on the deck of a 
steamer between Calais and Dover, 
Margaret is crossing alone, hut she 
has met Jeremy on the loay. 

Jeremy. Yes, Margaret, I ’m from 
Nigeria. 

Margaret. Aiid what do people do in 
Nigeria ? 

J. We civilise the natives. It 's 
rather a shame. And you, Margaret? 
ili. Nothing in particular. 

J. But I ’m sure you ’ve lots of news, 
Eemember that I*ve not yet seen a 
European newspaper. I ’m postponing 

M. You were always one for post- 
poning things, Jeremy. 

J, That's why I'm 
such a good diplomat- 
ist. Diplomacy con- 
sists in postponing 
things until people have 
forgotten all about them . 

But [seriously) there ’s 
one thing I simply can- 
n ot postp one any longer. 

I vebeen thinking about 
it a good deal out there. 

M. Yes, Jeremy? 

J, Willyou marry me, 

Margaret ? 

M. But that 's im- 
possible, Jeremy. 

J, Please don't an- 
swer in a hurry. I realise 
that marrying me must 
in any case be rather a 
problem — even if you 
cared. There are forty- 
five reasons why you 
shouldn’t. 

M, Forty- five! I thought you were 
only forty-three. 

J, There are two more nails in my 
coffin since I saw you last. 

M, There 's a lot to be said for forty- 
five. I ’m not sure that in some ways 
it wouldn't be more exciting than 
twenty-six. 

J. Why twenty-six? 

M, Eobin 's twenty-six. 

J. Eobin? 

M, My husband, ^Jeremy. That 
comes of never reading the newspapers. 

J, [taking the blow manfully). I con- 
gratulate him, Margaret. 

M. I 'm sorry, Jeremy. You 're one 
of tho men I -should rather like to have 
married, if I 'd had any choice in the 
matter. 

7. I should lik-e to see this fellow. 

I can't imagine any young man of 
twenty-six being a match for you. 

ill. He isn’t, Jeremy. Perhaps that *s 
why I married him. 

/. When did it happen ? 


M. I’m returning from my honey- 
moon. 

7. Alone ? 

M, Eobin joined bis ship at Gibraltar. 

He ’s a sailor, you know. Don’t ask 
me about the honeymoon. There's 
nothing to tell. 

7. I see. It was one of those honey- 
moons. 

M. Yes, perfectly heavenly. 

7. [sim;ply)^ I 'm glad of that, Mar- 
garet. I’d say more, but you must 
give me time to recover. And now I 
suppose that you are going to settle 
down ? 

M. Do you think that 's really neces- 
sary ? 

7. It ’s usually taken for granted. 

M. I’m not going 1o take it for 

•■■J’*,. fill-. /'' ' 

ii:, ....t'-, 



“That eeminds me, Helen. We must buy some undies, to-day. 

I 'm all in favour of a little 


granted, 
freedom. 

^ 7 . Does your husband bold the same 
view ? 

M. He didn’t take to it very kindly. 
It ’s the one thing Eobin and I don’t 
quite agree about. He wants me to 
liave a cottage at Tunbridge Wells. 
I ’ve no objection to that. I should 
rather like to have a cottage at Tun- 
bridge Wells. It would be nice to think 
of it waiting quietly there in case of 
need; something pretty and secluded, 
with a thatched roof and hollyhocks. It 
would give me a pleasant English feel- 
ing. But I found that Eobin expected 
me to live in it. "We almost bad a 
quarrel about that. 

7 . On your honeymoon ? I thought 
you said it had been perfectly heavenly. 

M, Yes; but Eobin isn’t an angel. 
Iii_ fact we were almost estranged for 
quite three - quarters - of - an - hour. He 
was so miserable that afterwards he 
I bought me a new bracelet. 


7. Wasn't that rather w-eak of him ? 

M. But I like him to be weak at the 
right moment. He isn’t always weak. 
He shook me in Venice. It was the 
only possible thing for him to do. I 
should have been disappointed in him 
if be hadn’t, 

7. Was this also about Tunbridge 
Wells? 

M. There were some Italian Naval 
officers at Venice and Eobin attended 
a celebration. I warned him not to 
leave me alone ; Venice is so relaxing. 
But Eobin insisted on going to the 
celebration. He was away for several 
hours, and I regret to say that Antonio 
was waiting for just this opportunity. 
Indeed I rather suspect that he arranged 
the celebration. 

7. Antonio? 

M, I called him An- 
tonio because lie was a 
sea - captain. Tioelfth 
Night, you know. 

7. So Antonio didn’t 

let the grass grow ? 

M, The grass never 
grows in Venice. I sup- 
pose there are too many 
canals. x\ntonio came 
in a gondola ; and I 'm 
afraid that I rather en- 
joyed it. When Eobin 
retuped from the cele- 
bratjou he was quite 
rude about it andfor five 
minutes we detested one 
another. 

7. AncUlien Eobin — 
er — assorted himself? 

M. There was noth- 
ing else for him to do. 
He ’s no match for me 
in argument. Luckily, 
however, we always agree on essentials. 

7. Tunbridge Wells, for instance? 

M, Eobin is much too sensible really 
to insist on my living at Tunbridge 
\yells. That was only a mood. Be- 
sides I pointed out that there were a 
lot of retired officers at Tunbridge 
Wells, some of them in the prime of 
life. I persuaded him that it would be 
much better if, while he was at sea, I 
could be under my father’s protection. 

7. And Eobin was convinced? 

M, He had to be convinced. 

7, He might have asserted himself. 

il/. Not that time. I only allow 
Eobin to assert himself when I am 
wrong. 

7 . And how is be to know ? 

M. Isn’t that the whole heart of 
married life ? 

7 . [duhioushj). Marriage is very com- 
plicated. 

M. I know it 's generally assumed 
that marriage is the end of the story. 
But I don’t agree with that at all. On 
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‘‘ n I'Jsr.Lows had to out out youe Christmas deawinos in the middle of summer ’ 

o., . „„„ „„ „„„ 


the contrary I fcol that tli (3 story is 
going to be oven inoi’c interesting than 
before. Marriage is an education. It 
enables one to iinclcrstand so niany 
things. 

/. You were never exactly at a loss. 

M, Tlmt was merely instinct. Ilonco- 
forth it will be knowledge. I 've learned 
a great deal from Robin. 

J, For example? 

M. 1 've come to the conclusion tliat 
a young married woman, if she is at 
all attractive, can do a great deal of 
good. Men are so very iielpless, and 
they can’t always got married. Sooner 
or later they feel the need of a sj^m pa- 
thetic woman, and it sometimes hap- ^ 
pens that the sympathetic woman is 
not quite nice. Sympathy can be so 
very dangerous, especially without a 
chaperon. 

J. And you arc going to be the 
cliapcron ? 

M, {reproachfully). Do I look like a 
chaperon ? 

J. You look more like a person in 
need of one. 

M. Exactly. But, being married, I 
shall be perfectly safe without her, 

/. And the young men in need of 
sympathy — will they also be safe? 


M. Quite. I shall try to make them 
devoted until sonie nicc girl comes along 
who can make them happy. 

J. I see. And tlien they will be 
weaned. Incidentally, I perceive at last 
what is really the matter with you, Mar- 
garet. You have caugJit the complaint 
of the newly- married. You Vo a match- 
maker. 

iV. Wh)/- not? I’m so happy witli 
Robin that I want everybody else to be 
happy too. 

J. (alarmed). Don’t you start trying 
to make me happy, Margaret. 

ilZ*. No, Jeremy. 1 could never hear 
to part with you, not oven for your own 
good. 

J. And how will Robin like having 
his house turned into a kind of nursery 
for young husbands ? 

M. I think Robin realises that it 
would be a little dull for me to do nothing 
at all while he ’s away. 

/. It ’s a wife’s duty to think of lier 
husband. 

i¥. Thinking about Robin isn’t an 
occupation, and I ’m quite sure that, if 
I had nothing else to do, 1 should soon 
become rather tired of it. That would 
be bad for both of us. It ’s dangerous 
for married people to be too domestic. 


Husbands and wives often hobavo as 
though they were tlio only people in 
the world. That ’s ridiculous. To begin 
with, it isii’t true. Robin isn’t the only 
man in the world, and it would be very 
bad for him if he were. I shouldn’t know 
bow very much bettor lie was than the 
otiicrs. The fact is, a little distraction 
doesn’t do married people any Imrm. 
On the contrary, it keeps them alive 
and makes them all the more devoted. 
Besides, Jeremy, we’ve got to face the 
lact that Robin ’s almost always at sea. 

J. Yes, Margaret. Husbands almost 
always are. 

[And hj this time the boat is enier- 
hig the harbour. 

“ William bad boon out of work for a 

couKiderabiti time, but declined to go on road- 
making. Ho was a fitter, and considered that 
to take work on the roads w<nild bo infra dig.'' 

^ ^frmchcfUcr l'apa\ 

Well, wouldn t it? 

The name of Kingstown has been 
changed, with the approval of the Irish 
Free State, to ‘»Dun Laoghaire;” but 
there is absolutely no foundation for 
the rumour that the name of Dublin is 
to be changed either to ** Healvopolis ” 
or Timbuctoo.” 
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THE WAR-MONGERS. 

My friend Cheddars takes the “English ” class at a certain 
Preparatory School for Small Boys. This class, I gather, 
meets only once, or perhaps twice, a week ; but by the end 
of the year, he modestly told me, he has taught them the 
M^hole of Geography, English History, the Bible, Spelling 
and the writing of Prose and Yerse. They are dear little 
fellows, and they call him “ Cheese.” 

The new class which confronted him at the beginning of 
this term were quickly placed on that steep and downward 
path which leads to literature and penury. They were 
invited to write an extra verse to a poem by the late Lord 
Tennyson entitled “ The Voyage of Maeldune,” and I have 
been privileged to read some of the MSS. They show that 
in England at any rate the heroic lay is by no means tune- 
less now. Who knows what Laureate lies concealed in the 
English class of my good friend “ Cheese ” ? A hundred 
years hence the learned critics of the Sunday newspapers 
may be at loggerheads about the propriety of publishing 
some of these early works ; and rather than leave the matter 
in their hand’s I hasten to publish a few of them at once. 

It will be observed that there is a good deal of rather 
wilful bloodshed and slaughter in these poems. But so 
there is in the original, and we must not blame the boys, 
even though the whole point of the poem is that vengeance 
is not a good thing. It is really lamentable that four 
years after the War-to-end-War a number of schoolboy 
poets writing their first piece of verse should plunge with 
such ill- concealed delight into such seas of gore. Long ago 
(in a correspondence in TheTimes, in which Lord Sydenham, 
Sir Valentine Chieol, Patriot, A Business Man and Sir 
Eliphaz Bib played no mean part) I warned the Govern- 
ment that the best way to secure peace for the next gener- 
ation was to expel from our schools the fire-eater Tennyson 
and other heroic bards. How right I was I 
Even more disturbing is the pre-occupation of many of 
the young singers with Deink. 

The rhythm of the original, as you may remember — or 
not — is as follows : — 

“ And we came to the Isle of Fruits ; all round from the cliffs and the 
capes, 

Purple or amber, dangled a hundred fathom of grapes, 

And the warm melon lay like a little sun on the tawny sand, 

And the fig ran up from the beach and rioted over the land. 

And wc stay’d three days, and we gorged and wo madden’d, till every 
one drew 

His sword on his fellow to slay him, and over they struck and they 
slew ; 

And myself, I had eaten but sparely, and fought till I sundered the 
fray, 

Then I bade them remember my father’s death, and we sailed away.” 

I Tennyson, 

Thompson mi gets the right note at once: — 

“ And we came to the Island of Snakes, and great green ones came 
from the beach. 

And they wriggled about o'ur good ship and tried us poor fellows to 
reach, 

But we tracked them down with our swords and with squeals and 
with gurgles they drowned, 

And then with a grating and bumping our vessel it ran aground. 

We jumped off the ship in a trice for a serpent of mighty length 
Would have killed us undoubtedly because of its terrible strength. 

It happened a certain snake gave a bite which sent you mad, 

And as it had bitten us all a mighty battle we had. 

We fought and we fought and we slew till we all lay down dead tired, 
For all of us had bad wounds and most of us had expired, 

And we hated the Island of Snakes, for we ’d suffered great losses that 
day, 

And we drew up our anchors with haste and in anger we sailed away. ’ ’ 

TJiompson mi. 

Young Chandler is less of a poet, perhaps, but not less 
bellicose in spirit : — 


“ And we came to the Island of Slaughter and the sea was all red with 
blood, 

There was none who was not a murderer and none did any good. 
Blood flowed down the mountain-side, blood fi.owod in the stream, 
W'e could not but come still nearer the scene. 

My men’s eyes saw red, they were mad for a fight. 

I stopped them, they looked as if they wanted to bite.” — Chandler, 

Smith ma, on the other hand, who is one up on Chandler 
in sense of rhythm, complained to Cheddars that he found 
a difficulty in thinking of suitable rhymes. How serious 
was his difficulty may be judged from the text. 

As for the matter of his poem, I fancy Smith ma will be 
able to hold, his own in this wicked world : — 

“ And we came to the Isle of Fair Maidens who never had seen a young 
man, 

And they each lived alone in a hut made out of the wood of the oak ; 
For the oak of that isle ’twas pliable and soft, an axo was not needed 
to cut. 

But my men they loved the fair maidens, and the maidens gave us 
drink 

Until, quite drugged, they fell asleep ; all save ino, I took no risks. 
Soon I heard a cry, and I ran to the rescue ; in vain, too late I 
For the half of my men were dead ; so wc slew the beautiful maids 
wholesale ; 

And I cursed the effeminate isle and the beautiful flappers thereon. 
So wc slew all the beautiful maidens that murdered the half of my 
men, 

And we ate and we drank of the spoils of the beautiful maids 
Till I thought we had had enough, so wo saiU^d far away. 

Smith ma. 

After these the poet Eoberts impresses us as merely 
anaemic : — 

And we came to the Isle of Everything, which wc never had seen 
before, 

And there you could get anythiug known of in clays of yore, 

And right on a mighty hill-top was a palace built of sapphire, 

This was the property of the mighty God of Fire. 

And down in a valley was still another palace 
Wherein did dwell the God of our race. 

And on a pebbly beach sat the Sea God 
Fishing in the waves with his great iron rod. 

And in a cave on a mountain with face like a cannibal 
Sat peacefully smoking the God of all Animal. 

There are other gods, of w'hom we fear to make men Lure 
For we want to forgot all memories of that adventure.” 

lioberis. I 

Grenville, however, is quite in the tradition : — | 

8 And wc came to the Isle of Folly in an evil time indeed, 

For the first thing we came upon was a brook of flowing mend. 

(3) And my fellows they lay on their stomachs and drank till they; 

were drunk, " i 

(4) So I told them of my father and called each one a skunk. ' 

(5) Then they got up and rolled about, for they were mad with 
drink, 

6) And pounded each other till they were black and blue like ink. 

7) And then they fought and some they slew 

(8) Until there was left bub half the cre”w. 

(9) And then I had to remind them of the Isle in the ocean, and him 

(10) Who had slain my father in battle and torn him limb Irom 
limb.” — Grenville. 

So is Eogers ; — 

“ We came to the Isle of Drink, the men w'ere hot and silly, 

They asked us if we ’d drink with them out of a blood-rod lily. 

The great god Bacchus was there as drunk as his attendants stand- 
ing round him, 

They were drunk as well as him because they did not move one limb, 
And they drunk and drunk as they could, that was why they wore 
hot and fetid, 

And we to a man drank like them, feeling we w’ere being petted. 

At last we got so drunk that we began to feel like playing, 

' But a little 'while after that wo got as ripe for slaying. 

And when we came to ourselves we realised that on ‘the sod 
Lay many men we had slain, and we being very frail 
From the wine we had drunk and the fight we had fougiit. we thought 
Yvo ’d better set sail,” — Eogers. p 

Levity at Smitlifield. 

“Excessive weights such as the provincial show.s .see bad no place 
at Islington. No beast exceeded lOJ tons.”— Dai/;/ Paper. 
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Lady (concerned for her valuable rcrsicui riuj — to new Charwoman). IklJits. Scouch, viiusn ijk caukki l with this — it 

IS VKIiY OLD.” 

Mrs. Scoles. “That it is, Mum; but I dessay we can make it last you the winter.” 


THE ART OF THE UNEXPECTED, 

All believers in the infinite variety 
of existence will turn with disgust from 
the obiter dictum of that London magis- 
trate who recently had before him a 
motorist charged with exceeding the 
speed limit. “ I was driving fast,’* said 
the culprit, “because I was going to 
the dentist.’* “ I don’t see that is any 
excuse,” replied the magistrate. “If I 
were going to the dentist I should be 
inclined to crawl.” 

Now, I call that magistrate a thor- 
oughly ungrateful fellow. There he 
sits day after day, bearing the same 
old ancient excuses — tales that may be 
true but haven’t the slightest spice of 
novelty about them—and yet when he 
gets a really brand-new justification 
offered to him all he can do is turn up 
his unappreciative nose at it. In the 
weary routine of his day the dentist 
story ought to have blossomed like a 
rose. Besides, anybody with half an 
eye could see that it was probably true. 
Its novelty is its greatest recommend- 


ation. Any fool could have stood up 
and blurted out, “Please, Sir, my wife 
had just accidentally severed an artery, 
and I was driving like mad for a doctor.” 
The man who said ho was going to the 
dentist was either a George Washing- 
ton or a great artist. And I think the 
Washington hypothesis holds the field. 

However, it must be admitted that 
there would not be much liano done 
to any contemplated movement for 
Brighter Police Oouits if the incident 
served to encourage some of our artists 
to advance unusual excuses. And in the 
hope that the standard of artistic appre- 
ciation may be raised among our magis- 
trates the following little masterpieces 
are offered for use by those who may 
find themselves called upon to say some- , 
thing in their own defence : — 

For exceeding the speed limit (alter- 
native to the dentist story): “I w*as 
driving to meet my wife’s mother, who 
was coming to stay with us.” 

For not having taken out a dog licence : 

As a matter of fact, Sir, the dog in 
question was about to present us with ! 


a litter of puppies and I was waiting to 
see how many there were so that I could 
take out licences for ilio whole lot 
together.” 

For having had one’s chimney on fire: 
“1 had been reading a pamphlet on 
smoke pollution and the culpable reluct- 
ance of some local authorities to proceed 
against offenders. This made tm so 
indignant that, without thinking what 
I was doing, 1 thrust the evidence of 
this lack of public spirit on the fire ami 
so accidentally ignited the chimney.” 

For not having paid one’s incomo tax : 
“ 1 had been assessed at too low a figure 
and w^as m caning to write to t h o Com mis- 
sioners about it nefore 1 sent a cheque.” 

For riding a bicycle without a light: — 
“ I w^as on my way to the police station 
to ask if they could lend mo a match.” 

If magistrates would give some en- 
couragement to real artists by paying 
a little more attention to defences of this 
kind our police courts would noon be- 
come places where the Connoisseur oi 
the Unexpected could countcnspeiicUng 
a pleasant morning. 
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Mother {to small daughter just home fimn a visit), “I am sorby to say your Aunt gives a very poor account op you 

‘Naughty, untidy, unpunctual, untruthful, inclined to be imp 

Daughter. “Does Auntie really write all that?” Mother. “Yes.” 

Daughter {judicially). “What a thing to say to the child’s o^vN mother!” 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE CUTTER. 

Down Eegent Street came a sand- 
wich-man in a suit of mediaeval armour. 
What he advertised I know not, but 
there he was, a pathetic knight. . I 
watched him a little shamefacedly as 
he came towards me, feeling that I also 
must be to some extent to blame for 
this humiliation of a fellow-citijjen. It 
is a subject which I earnestly commend 
to the notice of the society which in- 
terests itself in cases of cruelty to per- 
forming animals. I was about to look 
away and try to forget him when a 
princely person, one of the few, who can 
still afford to smoke Havanas, threw 
a cigar-end into the gutter. It was 
quite a considerable cigar-end, more 
end than I should ever throw . away 
myself, and the knightly sandwich-man, 
his sombre eye brightening, hastened 
towards it. He stooped to it ,* almost 
it was within his grasp. Then, horror 
of horrors, tragedy of tragedies, he was 
thwarted of it. He could not stoop 
low enough, his armour w^ould not^per- 
mit it. 

There was no time to dally, for behind 
him came another sandwich-man (un- 
disguised), while a little to the right of 
him stood a policeman with watchful 


eye for any obstruction of the gutter, 
and no particular love for sandwich- 
men. With a last wild longing look 
at the cigar-end the Knight passed on, 
and the sandwich-man behind him, un- 
hampered by armour, stooped and re- 
trieved the prize. 

. Instinctively I felt that I ought to 
dash after tip Knight and press upon 
him the price of a whole first-hand 
cigar. But I am a coward in these 
matters; shyness and a fatal lack of 
initiative held me back. So that I was 
still standing irresolute, staring after 
the disconsolate Knight, when the un- 
knightly sandwich-man spoke. 

“ ’Ere you are; mate ; it ’s yours,” he 
said, and thrust the prize into the 
Knight’s hand. 

“ That one may not be a knight,” I 
said to myself, *^but at least be is a 
gentleman.” 

* “For. Sale. — One Piano in a fairy good 
condition . in Indian Paper. 

Just the instrument to accompany the 
“horns of elfiand.” 

“Ruler Wanted, used to striker.” 

Advt. in Provincial Paper. 

This might suit the Minister of 
Labour. 


TO GOVERNOR-GENERAL HEALY. 

Tim! Tim! 

Hero ’s to him ! 

Once a rebel, now a ruler ; 
Mellowed is your spirit grim, . 

And your fiery blood'grown cooler ; 
Governments you once defied, 

Now your hand the ship must guide. 

Lord! Tim, 

What a “limb” 

You were in those bygone chances ! 
Pull of devil to the brim, 

Reckless tongue and venomed 
glances ; 

Storming, thrusting, slinging ink. 
Broils to you were meat and drink. 

Ah! Tim, 

Fires grow dim. 

Froth and frenzy fail and falter ; 
Swayed no more by passion’s whim 
Lay your gift before the Altar ; 
Soul and body, love and life, 

Pledged to heal the age-long strife. 

Hail, Tim ! 

May the hymn 

Of a grateful land breathe o’er you. 
Hoist your flag, the white sails trim 
For the seas that lie before you. 
We who watch you launch to-day 
Cry, “ God speed his fateful way I ” 
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Growler, “Cab, Sib?” 


Reveller, “Thanks, very mcch. T wvsn’t quite sujtM ti- it was. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, December MIl—TIio House 
of Lords passed tlie Third Eeaditigs of 
the two Irisli Bills without a division, 
though both Lord Lansdownk and Lord 
Carson took occasion to utter final 
protests against the methods that Jiad 
brought them into being. Lord IlAn- 
DANE thought that Lord Lansdowne, 
quite honestly, had exaggerated the 
dangers: “lie is not an adventurous 
person.’' He himself, intrepid fellow, 
is confident tliat—some day— Ireland, 
under self-government, will be as loyal 
as tlie other Dominions. “ Don’t you 
believe a word of it,” said in effect 
Lord Carson; “the next thing she’ll 
demand will be a Eepuhlic.” The Duke 
of Devonshire ho\ve\er refused to be 
disturbed by this gloomy prophecy — 
even Cassandra must occasionally have 
tipped a loser — and set against it liis 
personal opinion that the Irish Govern- 
ment would, if they could, “ deliver the 
goods.” 

Members from Scotland have occupied 
an altogether disproportionate share of 
the time of the House tin’s Session in 
their kindly desire to educate tire be- 
nighted English. These liave, on the 
whole, listened politely, but their pent- 
up feelings burst forth when Mr. Thomas 


Johnston, after drawing attention to 
the absence of any representative of the 
Scottisli Office, requested the Prime 
Minister to “ consider the expediency 
of giving Scottish Home Jiulo immedi- 
ately.” The cheer that wont up from the 
Ministerial Bcnclies must have shaken 
the new rafters of Westminster Hall. 

Witii the instinct of tlie advocate 
Sir eJoHN Simon, in calling for the 
repeal of the Safeguarding of Industi'ies 
Act, addressed most of his speecli to the 
National Liberals. Ho would not blame 
them, as Erec - Traders, for having 
helped to pass what they doubtless re- 
garded as a temporary expedient, but 
urged them to consider how disas- 
trously it had turned out in practice. 

The President oe tuk Board oe 
Trade denied the right of Liberals to 
cliallenge the policy of the Act, since it 
was based upon the Paris Pesolutions 
of Mr. Asquith. As for its administra- 
tion, some of the key-industries were 
now so fiourishing that foi*eign scien- 
tists came to England for their supplies ; 
and while prices had fallen employ- 
ment had increased. 

Mr. Asquith indignantly disclaimed 
“ the ^ parentage of this ill-begotten 
oliild.” ^ It was a proviso of tfie Paris 
Resolutions that none of the signatories 
was to be bound to tamper with his 


own fiscal system. Sir Alfrei^ Mono, 
after footing a delicate measure among 
the economic egg-shells, announced liis 
intention of not voting either way. The 
majority of the National Liberals fol- 
lowed his example, but about twenty 
went into the Opposition Lobby, with 
the result tiiatthe Government majority 
sank to sixty-two. JMr. Luoyo OKoitCE 
neitlior spoke nor voted. 

Speaking on ]\rr. Baldwin’s Resolu- 
tion wliicli dealt with the Austrian Loan, 
Mr. Newrold widened the breach that 
separates him from orthodox Labour by 
declaring that he regarded the Lcagueof 
Nations'' with disgust and abhorrence; ” 
and Mr, Saklatvala gave the West an 
opportunity of imitating the patient 
endurance oi the East by delivering in 
the small liours an oration which lasted 
tlie best part of an liour. 

Tuesday, December /Ji/n— The Duke 
of Marlborough iias hitherto been un- 
known as a humourist. But his attempt 
by means of the methods of psyciio- 
analysis to ascertain the present attitude 
of the Government to iloiiso of Lords 
Refoim was quite lively. Moreover it 
gave rise to a debate which, though 
academic, was amusing. Lord Burn- 
ham feared that the Peers would soon 
become “ a titled mob,” and w'ould have 
to meet, if they met anywhere, in West- 
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minster Hall. The Lord Chancellob 
said that the Government had already 
made it clear that they had no imme- 
diate intention of approaching “this 
grave question,''’ and thereby afforded 
a text for another of Lord Birken- 
head’s impish orations, in which he 
dwelt with unconcealed delight upon 
the contrast between Lord Salisbury’s 
former “ almost incoherent ” eagerness 
for reform and his present acquiescence 
in postponing it sine die. 

The new Members of the House of 
Commons, who have been \vondering 
how the silent little man sitting on the 
Front Bench below the Gangway had 
managed to dominate the Assembly for 
lialf a generation, had their curiosity 
partially satisfied this afternoon. While 
Sir E. Winfrey was moving an Amend- 
ment to the Address, dealing with the 
parlous state of agriculture, Mr. Lloyd 
George was observed to have moved 
up to the corner of the Second Bench 
— the place from which the present 
Governor-General of the Irish Free 
State {nd Healy) used to discharge his 
arrows of sarcasm at friends and foes 
alike. 

When Sir E. Winfrey sat down Mr. 
Lloyd George got up. I am afraid 
the new Members were a little disap- 
pointed. Agriculture at the best of 
times is not a very lively subject, and 
it gives little scope for flights of fancy 
and unexpected turns of phrase. Most 
of the speech consisted of requests for 
more information, and when the Bx- 
Premibr did venture, very tentatively, 
to sugge:>t some possible remedy, a 
Labour Member rudely interrupted with 
“ Why didn’t you do it? ” 

Wednesday, December 6th, — Lord 
Newton again urged the Government 
to make pedestrians “ Keep to the Left.” 
London, he said, was now more danger- 
ous than Constantinople, although you 
might there meet anything “from a tram- 
car to a dromedary.” But Lord Onslow 
was still discouraging, and pointed out 
that the general public could not be 
coerced into changing its habits ; and 
Lord Lansdowne, who (as a pedestrian 
only) is a supporter of the Left, ad- 
mitted that his attempts to obey “ the 
writing on the pavement ” had resulted 
in his being pushed into the gutter. 

One of the justifications of the Trade 
Facilities Bill, under which this country 
is to guarantee a loan of six millions to 
Austria, is that it willultimately increase 
employment here. Accordingly it re- 
ceived a modest blessing from Mr. Eam- 
J SAY Macdonald, who, however, warned 
( tl ]0 Government against “ tippling in 
Socialism.” It would be much better 
to “ accept the principle for what it 
is worth”— I don’t think some of his 
followers quite liked this way of putting 


it — and then apply it “ scientifically.” 
Mr. Hopkinson objected to giving doles 
to capitalists, and Lord Stanley made 
a maiden speech, all about cotton- 



“ WITH THE instinct OP THE ADVOCATE.’ 
(Sir John Simon.) 


growing, which Mr. T. Shaw (Labour) 
described as coming “ like a breath of 
fresh air ” to a Lancashire man. 

Thursday, December 7th , — “ I wonder 
that you will still be talking, Signor 



THE BENTRltE. 

Me. Lloyd George. 

Birkenhead ; nobody marks you.” It 
is unthinkable that the House of Lords, 
should ever apply to its late Speaker i 
the words of Deatrice, but it must be | 


admitted that it is beginning to exhibit 
symptoms of satiety with his almost 
daily orations. This afternoon he made 
two. 

The first was a long and elaborate 
sneer at the Government for having 
withdrawn our Minister from Athens 
without having secured the co-operation 
of our Allies in “ this gesture of moral 
indignation.” 

The second arose out of the publica- 
tion in a Sunday paper of a letter written 
by the late M. Gounaris to Lord Curzon 
in February last, describing the almost 
hopeless case of the Greek Army in Asia 
Minor. Lord Birkenhead read out the 
letter, and also — despite the protests 
of Lord Salisbury— the reply of Lord 
Curzon (not published in the news- 
paper), bidding the Greeks to remember 
their ancient glories and hold on. Lord 
Birkenhead’s point was that, although 
a Member of the Cabinet, he had never 
seen M. Gounaris’ letter ; if he had he 
would have insisted on a very different 
course of action. 

Lord Salisbury coldly replied that, 
although it was none of the present 
Government’s business, he had ascer- 
tained from the Foreign Office that the 
letter was circulated to the Cabinet. 
He thought it would have been better 
if Lord Birkenhead had awaited Lord 
Curzon’s return from Lausanne before 
launching his attack. Under this re- 
buke the culprit showed no contrition ; 
but, when Lord Beaverbrook, as the 
principal shareholder of the journal in 
question, intervened to say that it was 
precisely because of Lord Curzon’s 
absence that he had refrained from 
publishing his letter, he suffered in 
silence. ''Blame from Sir Hubert 
Stanley 1 ” 

The subject was alluded to at Ques- 
tion-time in the Commons. Both Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Austen Oham- 
I ERLAiN disclaimed all knowledge of 
theletters, and were genuinely surprised 
when Mr. Bonar Lwy stated, on the 
autliority of tlie Foreign Office, that 
they had been circulated to the Cabinet. 

In the interest of Irish stock-breeders 
Mr. Harbison, Nationalist Member for 
Fermanagh and Tyrone, moved the 
rejection of the Canadian Cattle Bill. 
He was supported by Captain Gbaig, 
the leader of the Ulster Unionists — a 
good omen, I trust, for the ultimate 
union of the two Irelands. 

“They Say— 

That the modern young actor can’t got melo- 
drama over the footlights. Instead of smack- 
ing his chest and hurling it at the audience, 
ho smiles apologetically .” — IVeeldy Paper, 

Most of the young actors of our ac- 
quaintance — as the result of their Army 
experience, no doubt — are particularly 
good at “ throwing a chest.” 
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Visitor {in terrific dmxujht). “May I vicntutifi to close the window?” 

FlaUDxoeller, “I’M afraid you mustn’t, Tweetums has buried a bone in the window-box and he may want it at any 

MOMENT,” 


FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ANCIENT AND MODEBN. 

XL — Badger. 

Glow from east and crow of the cock, 
Homeward pads the old grey brock; 
Ebon feet and a smudging trail, 

Ebon chest and a tai'-brush tail, 
Magpie face and an iron-grey back, 
Ears rimmed white on a ground of 
black, 

Mischief gleam in the gimlet eyes, 
Lumping gait as he breasts tlie idso. 

“ Ki-ke-ri-ki ! Co-co-ri-co 1 
Sings chanticleer in the farm below. 

Glow from west and screech of the owl, 
Luckless night and a fatal prowl, 
Thrust and heave at the hen-liouse 
door, 

Never so loose on its latch before, 

Gust of wind and the door slams to. 
Never before such a liullabaloo. 

Choice enough, but the old gi'ey brock 
Fastens on one, the trumpeter cock. 

“ Ai-ai-ai-ai ! Oh-oh-oh-oh 1 ” 

Wails the bereaved seraglio. 

Door filing wide and a lamp held out. 
What 's the riot and racket about ? 

“ Lordy Lord, preserve our sowls, 

A dog-faced boggart is eatin' the fowls. 
Wheer ’s my axe ? No, better a gun — 
Try ole Jack, he’s sure got one. 


[ bides here, he’s backed to the wall, 
White dog face an’ horns au’ all. 

Hand un quick, he’s big as a caUV* 

“ Hold un straight ! ” ” Hold straight 1 
Not ’alf.” 

“ Ai-ai-ai-ai ! Oli-oh-oli-oli I ” 

Wails the bereaved seraglio, 

A CASE FOR THE N.S.P.C.A. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— Will you help? 
This want of exercise is telling on mo 
terribly and I ’m getting much too fat. 
Why, yesterday, when i cliased a cat, 
I had to give it up half a mile down the 
road. My nerve is going too. When 
the dustman called this morning I just 
watched him quietly from the kitchen 
window. (Cook says I ought to see a 
vet. ; it gave her quite a. turn.) 

No exercise to speak of, that’s the 
trouble ; no scampers on Saturday 
afternoons; no six miles on Sundays, 
He never comes liome to lunch on 
Saturdays now; he goes “straight up 
there” from Town, wherever “there” 
may be, and doesn’t get back till it’s 
dark. Of course She takes me out for : 
a crawl occasionally, but it’s nob tbo 
same thing. W'e just dither round the 
roads ; no fields, no rabbits ; and when 
we come to the High Street I’m pub 
on the lead! Who cares for motors ? 

The trouble started the day he brought 


home a long narrow bag full of funny 
sticks. Do you know (ho kind I mean ? 
It 'h ratberliko the case fortlie umbrellas 
and real walking-sticks She brings out 
of tlio hoxrooiii when we go away for a 
holiday. (I begin to wonder if we shall 
ever go away for a holiday iigain. If 
Ho takes that beastly bag with him 1 
I shan’t go; 1 ’d sooner stay with Cook*) 

1 say everything 1 can, and I look all 
I know every time he goes out ; hut it *s 
always “Borne other time, old fellow.” 
“ Old ” is the word ; 1 ’m ageing terribly. 
Will you please see what you can do? 
Try to find out wliy I can’t go “there.” 
It ’s somewhere out-of-doors, I 'm sure, 
because his shoos arc often very rnudily 
when he comes back, and if it ’s fit for 
him it must be right for me. 

Yours sincerely, Bxnkb. 

P.S.— As soon as you can, please. 
I ’ve just discovered a second bag hang- 
ing up in the hall. If She’s going to 
desert me boo 

A Paradox of the Film. 

Notice outside a cinema; — 

“The Invisible Power. 

Now Showing.” 

“Govomoss . . . required for Jan., to Teach 
Two Girls, 8 and 5|, on P.N.E.U. lines.” 

AdvL in Provincml Pajhv\ 
We hope she won’t give them inllatod 
ideas. 
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FLOWER OF THE PRAIRIE 

A Sketch for a Film Scenario, 

Although the sun had long 
since sunk to its rest, a blaze of 
light streamed from the windows 
of the “Cactus and Coyote,” the 
saloon wliich served the needs of 
the Texan village of AYilsonville. 
Within sat a little knot of men 
recklessly drinking bottle after 
bottle of kola, coarsely jesting 
one with the other, and capping 
rhymes. 

In a far corner sat the only 
other customer, GolumbusP. Peid, 
a rising young cowboy, the son of 
the lata mayor of the village. A 
frown settled on his tanned feat- 
ures as he watched the scene of 
debauchery w’hicli was being en- 
acted before him. Intemperance 
in any form disgusted him, and 
his disapproval of the conduct of 
thenartygrewmore marked every 
minute. 

At last it seemed that things 
must soon come to a head. Mad- 
dened by the kola, the ruffians 
were fit for any devilry. One of 
them began to sing ; another, 
careless of appearances, threw his 
coat open and laughed aloud. 
Columbus said not a word but 
gripped his lasso all the tighter. 

Behind the bar, Minnie, the attendant, 
grew plainly more apprehensive as each 
hour passed. Mutely she seemed to 
implore Columbus not to leave her un- 
protected in such company. 

At last Pete, the half-breed, sprang 
from his seat and staggered towards her. 

“ I know what, you chaps,” he 
shouted. “ Let 's kidnap Minnie here 
and take her to our eyrie. What ? ” 

And one and all cried “Let’s ! ” All 
save Columbus, who silently gripped 
his lasso tighter still. He determined 
to bide his time. If it came to horse- 
play he would show them that even he, 
a cowboy, could render some account 
of himself. 

The ruffians seized the trembling 
girl. Bravely she resisted them, but 
they were not to be dissuaded. At last 
she screamed. Columbus could stand 
it no longer. He rose from his seat. 

“Unhand her,” he cried, stamping 
his foot; “unhand her; unhand her, I 
say!” 

But the ruffians were beyond the in- 
fluence of reason. Ignoring his protests 
they rollicked out into the night with 
the poor girl in their arms. Making 
for the stable in the darkness they 
thrust her into a saddle-bag, mounted 
their steeds and galloped aw’ay. 

Left alone in the bar, Columbus re- 
mained for a wdiile buried in thought. 


He had long loved Minnie secretly, and 
he did not like to think of her in the 
hands of sucli scoundrels. Then, like a 



The ruffians seized the trembling girl. 

flash, he made up his mind. He would 
tell the police. 

Hastily helping himself to a drink 
he gulped it down and darted out to 



‘My hothead son 


the stable wdiere his piebald steed ’was 

tethered. . 

As he groomed it he made a rapid 
mental calculation. Pour hundred 
and eighty -three miles to the 
nearest police - station. If he 
hastened he might reach it by 
Friday. They would send detec- 
tives. In a month, perhaps in 
three weeks, Minnie would be free. 
He chuckled at the thought of 
how he would outwit the rogues. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to 
him. He must tell his mother. 
Leaving his horse half-groomed 
he walked pensively along the 
road and up the hill to the old 

homestead. . 

His mother, hearing his call, 
quickly got up and dressed. Briefly 
he outlined for her the day’s lurid 
events, winding up with an ac- 
count of the strange doings of 
the evening. Then he told her of 
his determination. She smiled 
curiously when he had finished 
and patted him on the shoulder. 

“Ah, hothead, hothead,” she 
said, “I know that nothing that 
I could say would dissuade you. 
You are the image of your father. 
Go ; and good luck go with you, 
my hothead son 1 ” 

He felt unaccountably happy 
tis he strode manfully back through the 
village to the tavern. The stable was 
still shrouded in darkness when he 
reached it. 

As he entered he stumbled over his 
horse, which, foreseeing arduous work, 
had wisely lain down to snatch a few 
moments' rest. He was about to arouse 
it when — stay, wbat was this in his 
saddle-bag ? He opened it and shook 
out the contents. 

Tenderly he caressed lier and com- 
forted her while she told him her story. 
It appeared that in the darkness the 
ruffians had mistaken his saddle-bag 
for one of theirs, and in their haste to 
decamp had inadvertently left Minnie 
behind — safe and sound, though per- 
haps a little crumpled. 

“ And what were you going to do on 
horseback at this time of night ? she 
asked 

Very modestl}’’ he explained his pur- 
pose to her, while she listened in open- 
mouthed amazernent. ^ 

“You would have done this for me . 
she said at last. 

“’Twas nothing,” replied the cow- 
boy, “ or scarcely anything.” 

“ How you must love me 1 ” she ex- 
claimed. 

Hand-in-hand they walked out into 
the stable-yard, and the sound of their 
troth-plighting mingled softly with the 
snoring of the piebald. 
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THE GOSSIPS. 

Golden rushes stand a-row 
Where our wintry Thames doth go, 
Gossips, oh, I know them well, 

Ever with a tale to tell. 

For of all tilings on a stalk 
Eushes are the ones to talk. 

Once a barber (’tis in Greek writ) 
Told them an important secret ; 

Could they keep it ? not a bit ; 

All abroad they bruited it ; 

Still a listener listening hears, 
Bustling in the bulrush spears, 

Midas has ah ass's ears I 

Well, I like a gossip too, 

Just to help the Winter through, 

So I ’ll stand this morn and listen 
Where the old grey waters glisten. 
Then the reed beds, rustling dryly, 
Cease of Midas and, all slyly, 

Speak of Summer and her kin. 

With the personal hint thrown in ; 
Tell of lovers who have made 
Love in their receptive shade. 

Never, mark you, moor a skiff 
Near the tell-tale rushes if 
You don’t want them to repeat 
Every delicate conceit 
That a Summer bard may voice 
For the maiden of his choice. 

More, a vow that ’s paid in June 
May seem vastly out of tune 
Whispered by some listening traitor 
To the payor six months later ! 

But enough of Amaryllis, 

For the season cold and chill is, 

And I ’d make each whispering mummer 
Tell me more things of the Summer : 
Tell of , Junetide’s jovial rout 
And a legendary trout ; 

Tell of long blue eves that dim 
While I wait, in vain, for him ; 

Or of marvels manifold — 

Meadows spangled white and gold. 
Chestnut candles, pale or pink, 

Thirsty kingcups by the brink ; 

Mayfly coming down a-cock. 

Wafts of lilac at the lock. 

Where laburnum’s aureate rain 
Comes, like Jove, to earth again .... 

If one credits all one hears 
From the gossip bulrush spears, 

Midas had an ass’s ears ; 

Also, ’neath a Summer’s blue. 

Others have been asses too ; 

J3ut 'tis shown that June 's so jolly 
She 's excuse for any folly, 

“ G. JC. Chesteeton, 

The Man Who Know too Much.” 

IHihUsheF^ Announcenieni, 
We have long suspected this. 

“Sir Philip Gibbs has written a fine novel 
in ‘ The Middle of the Road.’ ^^Daily Paper. 

We wonder the police did not stop him. 


TO OPEN IT." 

THE CONVBBT 

In the valley of Avoca, 

In the old Victorian times, 
When one fed on tapioca 
And regaled oneself on rhymes, 
Ignorant of great Asoka, 

But enthralled by pantomimes, 
I would chant 
And the other paradigms. 

Now I wander East of Mocha, 

In those Oriental climes 
Where the teaching of Asoka, 
Perfect cure of Western c)*imes, 


Heals a poison worse than coca, 
Heals an evil worse than rhymes-™ 

BXtoirK<«> ifioKov 

Devastating paradigms. 

At the Cattle Show. 

“The premier breed is the Aberdeen Argus,” 
Evening l^aper. 

This breed is, of course, related to the 
Fife lo. 

Our cynical Preachers. 

From a church notice : — 

“7.00 p.m.— ‘The I)i Keen ten ted Bride.' 
Coane and bring another.”— r. 
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BALLAD OF THE BAFFLED CRUSADER. 

There ^vas an old Prince of Peru who, w^hile visiting 
Honolulu, 

Bought a vessel and chartered a crew for an urgent and 
perilous quest ; 

He had S'worn an implacable feud against the maleficent 
brood 

Who threatened in force to intrude on the peace of the 
ultimate West ; 

'And he vowed to demolish the “Mutts” and the “Jeffs,” 
and the fiappers and “knuts,” 

And the people who prattle of “ putts ” in a time of dis- 
tress and unrest. 

The start was perfection almost as they skirted the Chilean 
coast ; 

The Prince was a generous host and the weather delight- 
fully fine ; 

And the days sped serenely along, enlivened with dance and 
with song, 

With poker, heziqtie and ping-pong, and the best of good 
living and wine. 

But, alack ! ’twas too blissful to last, and ere the first fort- 
night was past 

They met the full force of the blast and the mountainous 
masses of brine. 

The ship was a clinker-built brig of a somewhat extrava- 
gant rig, 

I And she wallowed about like a pig in the grip of the 
murky monsoon ; 

And the rigging got tied into knots, and the sailors de- 
manded more tots. 

Or retired in disgust to their cots when the Captain 
I'efused them this boon ; 

And they carried along past the gates that guard the ap- 
proach to the Straits 

Of Magellan, misled by the Pates in a total eclipse of the 
moon. 

So in rounding Cape Horn with the log out of gear and a 
shortage of grog 

The Peruvian bark in a fog crashed into a tramp from 
Japan, 

Which, ostensibly laden with jade and bales of embroidered 
brocade, 

Was plying a contraband trade in goods that were under 
a ban. 

Both vessels were promptly upset and the water was pain- 
fully wet. 

But the mariners managed to get to the shore on a 
catamaran. 

They had hardly set foot on the strand before they were 
seized and trepanned 

By a grim anthropophagous band which inhabits that 
desolate shore. 

Who had never heard tell of the “Jeff’s” or the “Mutts” 
or the musical clefs, 

But were all of them cannibal chefs and versed in that 
horrible lore 

No, I cannot proceed with my tale, for it causes my courage 
to quail 

When I think of the Prince who set sail but never re- 
turned any more. 

If you ask, “ Is a moral conveyed by the Princess disastrous 
crusade?” 

The answer, I fear, must be made in emphatical tones, 
“ There is none.” 


It was just an adventure in rhyme; and the lure of the 
triplicate rhyme 

Deflected me time after time from the course I intended 
to run ; 

But this at the least I may plead in defence of an otiose 
screed — 

That it takes but two minutes to read and may well be 
forgotten in one. 

THE RIVALS. 

{The folloioing corres])ondence helonrjs to December, 10:22, 

— E. V. L.) 

F 7 wn Mrs. Horace S^jong to the Bei\ Samson Spong. 

Dear Samson, — I was so glad to hear from Lydia that 
you are better. We have been rather nervous about you, 
for a cold at this time of year is often difficult to throw off. 
Horace is better too, and we are making our plans for 
Mentone as usual. I don’t pretend to care much for this 
annual exile from home, but Horace counts on it. 

I am, Your affectionate Sister, Grace Si'*ong. 

The Bev. Samson S])ong io Mrs, Horace S'pong, 

Dear Grace, — I can’t think what Lydia was about to 
tell you that I am better. I am not better. If anything 
I am worse. Indeed it is within the bounds of probability 
that I shall never be anything but a wreck, for this cold is 
the most malignant that I ever had, and gives me no peace. 
I am miserable all day and at night unable to sleep. Either 
I am coughing or I have the feeling of being smothered. 

Tell Horace that I envy him his recovery: he was 
always so much stronger than I. In fact, our dear mother 
often expressed surprise that as an infant I survived at all. 

You are fortunate in being able to get to the Soutfi 
of Prance and avoid this terrible climate. I should like 
nothing better, but I dread the journey too much ; nor 
would my straitened means, much deplenished by excessive 
taxation, permit it. Horace has always been so richly 
blessed in worldly goods. 

Your affectionate Brother, Samson SpoNCf, 

Mrs, Samson Spo7ig to Mrs. Horace Spong. 

My dear Grace, — Please don’t write to Samson again 
about his condition. He much resented my telling you that 
he was better, although as a matter of fact he is— much 
better. He eats better, is more cheerful, except wlien he re- 
collects that he is an invalid, and sleeps w^elL He may not 
always sleep right through the night, but, like all men, if 
be is awake five minutes he thinks it is two hours. 

Yours, Lydia. 

Mr, Horace Spong to the Bev, Samson S 2 )ong, 

Dear Samson, — Grace has given me your message about 
my recovery. I only wish 1 had earned it ; but, alas ! 1 
feel anything but a convalescent. In fact, in confidence, 
for I should not like everyone to know, I am conscious of 
increasing weakness daily. I have even kept it a secret from 
Grace. There are some colds that seem to sink deeper the 
more you nurse them, and mine is one of them. 

I am sorry for the pessimistic tone of your letter, but I 
feel sure that things are not so bad with you as you say. It is 
possible to take too gloomy a view of oneself, especially when 
one is weak, and I have discounted your remarks in con- 
sequence. Y ou are a strong man aufond and you will shake 
this off very soon, I am convinced. 

We are off to Mentone next week. It is a dreary business, 
but Grace likes it there, and what she likes is law with me. 

Yours, Horvce, 

The Bev, Samsoii Spong to Mr, Horace Spong, 

Dear Horace, — I wish you wouldn’t write nonsense about 
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my being strong, I am not strong and never was. I was 
always delicate, even before cold after cold enfeebled me, and 
now I am a wreck. Surely I am the best judge as to how 
ill I am ! Now you, I consider, are strong. You may not 
look it. Only a strong man could undertake a journey to 
Mentone at this time of year, no matter on what pretext be 
went. 

I will say good-bye, my dear brother, as it is exceedingly 
unlikely that you will find me here when you return in the 
Spring" Yours, Samson. 

Miss Hilda Spoiig to the Bev. Samson Spong, 

Dear Uncle Samson, — I was very glad to hear the other 
day from mother that you are better. I send you a little 
present now as at Christmas I shall be far away in Switzer- 
land with a Winter Sports party. We are going to some 
place thousands of feet up, where skating and ski-ing and 
bob- sleighing are a cert. 

I will send you a card 
from there. 

Your affectionate N iece, 

Hilda. 

The Bev, Samson Spong 
to Mrs. Horace Spong. 

Dear Grace,— I 
should be glad if you 
would address the en- 
closed envelope for 
Hilda and despatch it 
to her Swiss address, 
and let me know if the 
postage is deficient. If 
you are yourself w^riting 
to her you might give 
her a hint that it would 
be kinder not to send 
me a card, as she has un- 
dertaken to do. I feel 
sure it would suggest 
snow and be harmful to 
me in my present deli- 
cate state. She is a dear 
girl, but her letter about 
those Alpine heights, 
although meant, I am 
sure, in all good faith, 
gave me a severe shock, 
careful. 

Your affectionate Brother, Samson. 

P.S. — Tell Horace that what he wants is more employ- 
ment. It is when one is idle that one broods on one's health. 
He should take up some hobby. 

Mr. Horace Spong to the Bev, Samson Spong. 

My dear Samson, — I really must protest against the 
suggestion in your letter to Grace that I am a malade 
imaginaire. Eortunately Grace and I understand one an- 
other and there is no fear of any mishap ; but I can believe 
that there are households which might be undermined by 
such insinuations. ' So far from being idle, as you put it, I 
am continually busy. There is not a penny spent in this 
establishment, indoors or out, that I am unaware of ; I see 
all the tradesmen's books ; I know exactly how much petrol 
the car uses from day to day ; in fact, I am constantly vigilant 
and interested. Please do not again refer to the matter. 

While on this subject, let me say that ,it is increasingly 
borne in upon me that you made a terrible mistake when 
you gave up your living. You were far less faddy about 



Squire's Daughter {after reading letter frmji cottager's son abroad). “And what 

WILL YOU DO WITH THE STBIPED KIMONO YOUB SON SAYS HE ’S SENDING HOME ? ” 

Bustic Mother. “You may well ask, Missie. I suppose I’ll have to 

PUT IT IN ONE o’ the PIG-STIES*, BUT WHAT I ’M GOIN’ TO PEED IT ON GOOD- 
NESS ONLY KNOWS.” 


I have just now to be very, very 


yourself when you had your duties to perform. You were 
also more considerate for others. Your very gloomy 
reference in your last letter to your imminent decease 
might have caused me a really serious relapse, had I 
not just run into Oorder in our London hotel and had a 
talk with him about you. But from what he says you are 
getting along famously. 

My love to Lydia. Yours, Horace, 

The Bev. Samson Spong to Bichard Corder, M»D. 

Dear Corder,— I am sorry that after all these years we 
should have to part, hut I must ask you for your account. 
I cannot continue with a medical man who gossips about 
his patient. I was much distressed this morning to learn 
from my brother that you had told him I was better. Apart 
from the fact that I am not, I hold that a doctor’s first 
duty is not to tell. You have greatly shaken me. 

I am. Yours sincerely, 
Samson Spong. 


THE PEOPOSAL. 

I wrote a really 
clever thing the other 
day; it was called “The 
Proposal.” Idon'bknow 
that I have ever done 
anything quite so dis- 
tinctive. Not only was 
the dialogue original to 
a degree, but it showed 
that insigh t into human 
nature which is con- 
fined to writers who are 
exceptionally gifted. 

I sent it to the editor 
of one of those new peri- 
odicals which appear 
occasionally. He was 
very nice about it. He 
said the beginning and 
the middle were not 
quite what h^ wanted, 
but the climax was ad- 
mirable. WouM I make 
the necessary altera- 
tions? So I left out 
the beginning and the middle, and with a few opening re- 
marks sent it back to him. 

He returned it. He said he was very sorry, but on reading 
it through again he thought it a little too diffuse. Brevity, 
he pointed out brightly, was the soul of wit. A subject of 
this sort ought to be a single coruscation, or rather a beat 
of two young hearts in unison. Would I make the necessary 
alterations ? 

So I cut it down to diagram form, thus : — 


The Prop)Osal. 


! 


I pointed out that this did not really convey the full brilli- 
ance of the dialogue, but it had the merit of compactness. 
He sent it back with his compliments. 

“ Although it is rumoured that Easter Island has disappeared, 
there is no ground for believing this .” — Provincial Paper. 

There wouldn’t be. 
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Huntsman (who has galloped half-a-miU to a holloa). ** Whkrk bid yod ske Jioy. “ Sr.u ^v^Io? ” 

Huntsman. “The pox, op couhsk.” Boy. I ain^t «kkn no pox/* 

Huntsman. “Why thk BLA^iES was ye 3ioLLEniN* then ” Boy. “That’s wot I be yeue ppu. 1 in: skeeuin^ uookh, 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

“ The most precious giffc of any Present is that it provides 
you for the Future with a Past — at the best enjoyed ; at 
even the worst, got over”! This delightful adage, which 
you will find on page 275 of A Scrap Book (Macmillan), 
sums up the spirit in which Professor Saintsbury has 
chronicled at random, with a characteristic blend of trucu- 
lence and grace, the outstanding deeds and discussions, 
visions and meditations of a singularly gratifying and 
grateful life. Despite (or because oP?) his express aversion 
from “complete or continuous*’ reminiscences, he has 
certainly succeeded in giving the world all the plums and 
the best part of the pudding of an excellent autobiography ; 
without the customary modern additions of the cloth that 
wrapped it up and the hot water in which it was boiled. 
None of its glorified jottings has appeared before, except 
the two little “ Necrologies’* on Austin Dobson and Andrew 
Lang. And when a man has walked home three nights a 
week for seven years witli Andrew Lang, and enjoyed 
nearly half a century’s friendship with Austin Dobson, 
what he has to say about them will bear reprinting. For 
grace I would commend the Disraelian “ Miracle de Notre 
Dame d' Amours," and that dainty fragment of Etiana, “ On 
the Taxation of Eau de Cologne ; ” and for truculence (a very 
good thing in its way) the philippics on “ Local Coercion,” 
“The Eight to Education,” and the foibles of lilnglish 
democracy, passim. 


“ Eoadablo ” is the epithet I should choose of all others 
to apply to the literary work of Judge Pauuy, who has 
ranged widely for some yctirs over the pleasanter fields of 
literature, from fairy stories to the Jjotters of Dobdtht 
CsBORNE. In the Jiidtja Thought (J^'ishku Unwin) he 

displays on almost every page that “shrewd, genial and 
amiable philosophy of life ” to which a perspicacious pub- 
lisher calls our attention on the inside of the wrapper. 
Perhaps the more personal sections of his hook make the 
best reading. But I like his papers concerning Abraham 
Lincoln, C’Connell the Liberator, the Whistleu-Euskin 
controversy, Eufus Choate and Wiliham IIenhy Hewahd, 
In his sketch of that master of irony, Mr. Justice Maulk, 
ho adds one or two fresli stories to the we]l-kno%Yn collec- 
tion in The Life of Lord Brampton. But, speaking gener- 
ally, I should not say that Judge Parry has inado many 
additions hero to our store of harmless tales. Ilis chief 
merit lies in the fact that he is soldoni dull, thougli he 
certainly tries himself rather highly when lie takes as tlio 
subject for his sixth chapter the Psychology of Perjury, 
and he is perhaps rather heavily humorous wlien he dis- 
courses at length on the Law of the Lost Golf Ball. But 
he possesses a useful fund of out-of-the-way knowledge, 
and deals it out not too seriously, with a hidden twinkle in 
the eyes behind \n%2Ance-nez. An eminently readable book, 

I repeat, calculated to go excellently well with a pipe after 
tea on a foggy winter afternoon. 

K.NkOKRtsh, in Change Partners : A VuguUmdugr 

,1 , ' J 
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(Duckworth), who with Eepublican simplicity calls him- 
self Al Jennings, met the late William Sidney Porter 
(better known as 0. Henry), when both gentlemen were 
fugitives from what in America is understood to be justice. 
They renewed their acquaintance in Ohio Penitentiary, 
which house of correction, if Mr. Jennings is to be believed, 
was conducted with an appalling brutality. In this horrible 
prison, whose worst tortures he seems to have been spared, 
O. Henry began to write those stories which eventually 
won him livelihood and renown. I gather that he encour- 
aged Al Jennings also to attempt authorship. After their 
release they haunted New York together. Although Al 
Jennings’s narrative sheds a ray here and there upon 
O. Henry’s character and methods, it is mainly concerned 
with the terrifying, if slightly incoherent, exploits of Al. 
Jennings, lawyer, outlaw, holder-up of trains, shooter-up 
of saloons and general desperado. In the United States 

alone would Al Jennings 
be possible, and I think I 
might safely say the same 
of his book. 

A sub- title tells us that 
Boseanne (Collins) is “ an 
old-fashioned story,” but 
to whatever age its fashion 
may belong I protest that it 
is unbecoming to Madame 
Albanesi. I have looked 
in vain for the quiet dignity 
that is usually to be found 
in her work. Boseanno's 
career was almost hectic. 
True, the dice were heavily 
loaded against her, but wo 
shall find it difficult not to 
lay some of the blame on 
her altruism, which often 
amounted to folly. For- 
tunately she was loved by 
a very periect knight ; not 
a mere knight in rank — 
indeed h:s name was ''Jus- 
tin, Viscoxint A hergioym, and 
he was the son of the Mar- 
quis of Glamorgan, wlio in 
his turn was the elder son 
of the old Duke of Cambria,’' So we leave Boseanne with 
every prospect of becoming a duchess ; but she had already 
made so many renunciations in her short life that I think 
it possible she may, from habit, renounce her title. And 
now that Madame Albanesi has taken a holiday in tlie 
realms of improbability I hope she will return to the kind 
of work which she does so excellently well. 



STUDY OF A HUMOURIST WHO HAS FOUND THE MATERIAL FOR 
A BRILLIANT JOKE, AND FOR THE LAST HOUR HAS BEEN WATCH- 
ING THE WAITING-ROOM DOOR FOR AN AUDIENCE TO SPRING IT ON. 


(Hutchinson), weaves agreeable variations on a familiar 
theme. Two old friends long separated, a middle-aged 
K.C. with a judgeship in prospect and a world-famous con- 
tractor, meet by chance and compare notes. Both are a 
little out of condition, disillusioned, bored with their excel- 
lent wives. They recall a vow, made many years ago, to 
repeat, should occasion offer, a tour in Brittany, whose 
many picturesque and friendly patron saints (these Mr. 
Vachell treats with a sort of respectful levity which must 
be extremely flattering to them) may bring peace to their 
souls. They leave their respective homes furtively with 
meagre knapsacks and light puises, the contractor, pas- 
sionate for the simple life, giving away the K.O/s one box 
of exquisite cigars to the guard at Waterloo, where they had 
mobilised. The deserted wives meet for the first time in 
war council, set off in pursuit, working separately from a 
common base and, of course, each finds and half falls in 
love with the other’s per- 
fectly charming husband. 

Many diverting things hap- 
pen. Surely never was 
there such a foursome of 
bright epigrammatists and 
aphorismatists, so that in- 
deed one can never tell , with- 
out consulting the labels, 
which one of the vagabonds 
is speaking. Naturally all 
ends happily and properly; 
and, as naturally (Mr. 

Vachell being the author), 
the two men scon fall from 
their first fervour of renun- 
ciation and lapse upon the 
most admirable omelettes 
and ragofits, vintage claret 
and esoteric liqueurs. 

The plot of Miss Elinor 
Mordaunt’s latest novel, 

Alas that Spring ! 

(Hutchinson), is nearly as 
simple as a plot can be. A 
lonely little Anglo-Indian 
girl, brought home by her 
widowed father to an old 
Irish house, meets the rol- 
licking brood of youngsters who live at the nearest big 
place, loves the eldest son, Lord Shaen, is loved by him as 
far as it is in his nature to love, marries him and dies of 
her own will when she finds that there is no faith in him. 
Miss Mordaunt makes Henrietta’s intense reserve and 
passionate devotion understandable; she makes it seem 
inevitable that, when her husband’s dishonesty and unfaith- 
fulness kill her joy in him, they should kill every other joy 
and interest too. But Lord Shaen himself, like most of the 
nobility and gentry in the book, is a figure such as an 
embittered Socialist might have created for his own delight. 
Indeed he is so complete a cad that I was only just able to 
believe in him as the object of Henrietta’s devotion. It is 
not an exhilarating novel, but little Henrietta is a creation 
one wdll not easily forget, and Miss Moedaunt’s ability to 
make her story out of the characters of her people, instead 
of out of extraneous events, has never been better proved. I 
could wish that she would master the correct way of refer- 
png to a clergyman ; but she is not alone among novelists 
in her apparent ignorance of this everyday detail. 

The author of Through the Shadoius with 0, Henry 


I advise all of you who are not too tired of tales of the 
South Sea Islands to read South of the Line (Heinemann), 
if only to convince yourselves that the art of writing a 
short story is far from being lost in England. Especially 
delightful are the first eight tales, in which Mr. Ralph 
Stock tells us of Felisi, a native girl of endless originality 
and charm. But in nearly all these yarns, whether they 
deal with men as incurably optimistic as Ingram, or as 
bored with what we call civilization as Fenner, Mr. Stock 
not only writes admirably but also keeps a clever surprise 
for the finish. He is already ^vell knowm to discerning 
readers as the author of The Cruise of the Dream-Ship, and 
I undertake that his new -book will not disappoint those 
who found pleasure in that unusual and exhilarating story. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

With the approach of Christmas it 
has been noticed that many a child is 
treating its father as one of the family. 

“Turkeys and geese are looking fine 
this year,” according to a Smithfield 
Market expert. As a fact, though they 
may look fib and well, they never feel 
very chirpy about this time of the year. 

Income Tax lias now been introduced 
into the Soviet States, Opti- 
mistic Eussians regard this as 
a preliininax'y to the introduc- 
tion of incomes. 


There is one thing to bo said 
in favour of the Turks. When 
they started their last war they 
didn’t threaten to make the 
world safe for a.nything. 

“ Disciplinarian Governess ” 
advertises that she teaches 
riding and languages. The very 
thing for backward or diffident 
Masters of Foxliounds. 

In the opinion of members 
a sheet hung in the new London 
County Hall hasmade speakers 
less audible than before. It is 
felt that two sheets miglit have 
even bettor results. 

With so many murders being 
committed in America just 
now we begin to think that the 
official report, stating that 
American citizens are as safe in 
Turkey as in their own country, 
may verge upon the truth. 

Accord! ng to a contemporary 
a ten-rnontlis-old baby-girl in 
America has got sixioen teeth. 
Ifi'ovided she came by thorn 
honestly we doubt if anything 
can be done about it. 


Workmen recently found, eight feet 
below the surface of a road, seven stone 
coffins hundreds of years old which 
apparently had never been occupied. 

I This looks as if newspapers used to pay 
death claims in those days as well. 

The Duke of Leinstbb proposes to 
return from America in a twelve-foot 
ketch. It is remarkable what people 
will do to get away from a dry country. 
*..-*** 

A contemporary has discovered that 



The 
you MK 
FATirEE 


In the opinion of Sir HuGn I 
Allen people like to see a musician 
when he is playing. If he is visible you 
certainly get a better aim. 

The Birniingham Pont tells us that a 
woman-shareholder in London has been 
instrumental in putting a declining busi- 
ness on its feet. We men are always 
willing'to give credit to a representative 
of the second oldest sex in the world. 

•-K I 

Signor Mussolini has denied that he 
is hostile to Italian Labour* The sym- 
pathy of at least one section of Italian 
Labour with the Fascisti is denoted by 
the black shirt-fronts of Soho waiters. 


Host. “Now, BEl-’ORE WE GO IN I *D BETTER WARN 
IN. My gov'nor insisted on dressing up dike I uTt , fU,, 

Chiustkas-so use a little tact.” 

j question raised by the soientinc 
no professional burglar will break into corre-poudent of The Times. In view 
a liouse on the thirteenth of a month, of the many arrangements now being 
That bui'glaries do take place on those made for next summer we rely upon our 
nights is merely evidence of how the powerful Press to see that this matter 
profession is being ruined by amateurs, is not left in doubt. 


We gather from the recent conduct 
of its Members that Labour stands for 
freedom of screech. 

A rumour is current in Naval circles 
that the two new battleships are to be 
called the Percy and the Great Scott. 

With reference to the prevalence of 
shop-lifting a London magistrate has 
remarked that, in the busy season, 
tradespeople are at the mercy of these 
thieves. There seems nothing for it 
but to shut the shops during 
the rush hours. 

A French investigator has 
discovered that the character 
of a person’s dream depends 
in a great measure on which 
side he lies. Lawyers have very 
mixed dreams. 


SirGKORGBpEREmAhas dis- 
covered a mountain in Tibet 
which he believes to be higher 
than Everest. If this should 
prove correct the labours of 
future Mount Everest Expedi- 
tions would of course be greatly 
lightened by the knowledge. 

Ecar-lights for pedestrians 
are advocated in the Press. In 
our opinion this would make it 
too easy for motorists. 

Attoniion is again drawn to i 
tlie costliness of London fogs. 
We are more than ever con- 
vinced that they ought to be 
given up till times improve. 

Mr. A. C. M’acLaukk is re- 
ported to liave said that put- 
ting a touring cricl^et team 
into the field without enough 
practice is apt to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. No- 
thing was said about the duck. 


Lord JIeavbrbbook is writing a series 
of articles on careers for young men. 
We have always thouglit there was 
room for a postal course on Millionaire- 
Training. 

Mr. Henry Ford has been writing 
his life story, in which he confesses tliat 
he started to make those cars delibe- 
rately. 


I “Whalley Abbey consisted of a choir of 
! tliirce boys and a nave of ton,” 

Ecclesiasticnl Pajwr. 

If we know anything of choir boys 
there is a k ” missing. 

“ The Thurso schooner Hosanna, while on a ! 
voyage from Iiondon, ran ashore near Spurn : 
Point yesterday. The crew were rescued by 
wifeboatmen, ” — Glasgow Pax^er, 

The Darlings ! 
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CHRISTMAS ON THE EXTREME LEFT. 

{Dedicated to the loudest and most resilient of the 
Lahour Memhers.) 

Of those to 'whom the Season calls 
To take the jocimct hour and cull it, 

Some have my pity as the thralls 
Of a profound and gaping gullet ; 

This is the goal of their desire — 

In flesh of turkey-fowl to wallow, 

And, stuffed with plums and ringed with fire, 
Pudding to follow. 

Others a finer sense of mirth 
To nobler recreation spurs on ; 

They like to think of Peace on Earth, 

To picture Ismet kissing Curzon ; 

They welcome, in a League of Love, 

The mistletoe's symbolic berry. 

And Waits that plead with Heaven above 
To “rest you meny." 

To others yet — I speak for one— 

Christmas is not all pipe and tabor ; 

’Tis but a pause from labour done 
To make us fit for further labour ; 

Solely concerned to store enough '■ 

Of health and nerve to do our job, you '11 
See us career through green and rough 
Spanking the globule. 

So with my brothers who (like me) 

In Labour find life’s purest beauty — 
ScRYMGEOUR and Jones and Lansbury, 

Half-dead -with Parliamentary duty ; 

Oh, not for these a Yule mis-spent ; . . 

True to the vows of their high calling, 

They '11 just I’eplace the strength that went 
In midnight brawling. 

Champions of us, the slaves of toil, 

Against the tyrant Law's oppression, 

New force they need if they, would foil 
His minions in the coming Session ; 

Therefore this counsel I suggest — 

To cease from flapping Soviet banners, 

And study, in their well-earned rest, 

A guide to manners. 0. S. 

<* 

BABBLE OF BABYLON. 

{By oiir Fleet Street Flaneur.) 

It is so often objected that the restaurants and supper- 
clubs are killing the old-fashioned English Christmas that 
it is a 23leasure to be able to relate one instance in which an 
effort is being made to revive the true atmosjphere. 

At Nero's, w^ork is practically comjpleted on a facsimile of 
a mediieval banqueting-hall, where a real Yuletide feast, 
comprising roasted peacocks, a boar’s head, and, of course, 
the ^vassail bowl, is to be served on the long table. 

Giovanni, the incomparable Maltre d’H6tel, will 2)reside 
in the character of a Norman baron, and all who jpa-vtici- 
pate will be expected to be attired as if they had just come 
over with the Conqueror. 

A real jester in cap-and-bells — a little bird has whispered 
to me the name of the one and only George Gravey — will 
keep the table in a roar; and minstrels will discourse season- 
able music which some of our cleverest composers have 
adapted to the requirements of the modern ear. I am told, 
by the way, that Hans Plunck's “ ragging " of Good King 
Wenceslas is a delight. 


LONDON CHARIVAEI. [December 20, 1922. 

Among those who have already booked places are Cora 
Morant, the famous actress ; Lady Jessica Shylock, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Spitalfields; Lord Kilconey, the Irish 
sporting peer; Prince Prong, of Annam ; “ Pogo ” Corusco, 
of the Illyrian Legation, and Captain Chok, the Euritanian 
Military Attach^. Others who leave it too late may think 
themselves lucky if they are able to squeeze in among the 
servitors below the salt. 

* ^ ^ * 

From all I hear of the preparations for the Three Pro- 
fessions Ball, which is, of course, to bo held under the 
patronage of an imposing list of Ecclesiastical, Legal and 
Medical dignitaries, it is evident that no effort is being 
spared to ensure an unprecedented success. 

Among the distinctive features aiTanged so far are the 
Euridecanal Country Dances, the Inns of Court Quadrilles 
and the Surgical Lancers. Lord Oakenskull, I am told, 
has promised to tread a special measure ; and perhaps the 
sensation of the night will be provided by Sir James 
Oanteie’s highly-trained troupe in their terpsichorean 
sketch, “Too Young at Seventy." 

For the sake of convenience the laity attending will be 
classified as Parishioners, Clients and Patients. 

I need hardly say that fancy dress will be de ricjveur, 
and that handsome prizes, which include a year's spiritual 
counsel, legal advice or medical opinion at option, will he 
given for the best costumes. These will be judged in the 
first’ instance by the Dean of St. Doldrums, Mr. Justice 
Deerie and Sir Albert Penn-Dix, the famous surgeon ; ljut 
anyone dissatisfied with the awards will have the right of 
appeal to a higher tribunal drawn from theBench pf Bishops, 
the Lords of Appeal and the General Medical Council. 

The band of The Devil's Own will be augmented by 
clerical flautists and a one-stringed har 2 )er from Harley 
Street. Eminent counsel will supervise the bar, and at 
supper all viands that require carving will be dissected on 
operating tables by skilled anatomists. 

It is hoped that, after expenses are cleared, there will be 
a profit sufficient for the humanitarian object of the pro- 
moters — namely, to provide soup for small-liour queues 
outside the Old Bailey when a murder case is on. 

* X ^ * 

I sometimes wonder if it is fully realised that ilio most 
potent factor in averting stagnation from the stage on both 
sides of the Atlantic is Charlie Chockram in his constant 
voyagings between the two. 

On his return from his latest trip of discovery to the 
States — to say nothing of a trunkful of musical pieces and 
plays, including two or three by Zeb Gosh, “The Bronx 
Pinero" — the indefatigable Charles has brought over quite 
a cargo of new blood in the persons of Lola Bola, a soprano 
of surprising power, from Arizona; Bluo Moose, the Medi- 
cine Man of the 'Wisli-\Yash Indians, whose symbolic 
dancing is calculated to put any Eussian ballerina into the 
shade, and the Kentucky Agricultural Players en bloc. 
The last-named, Chockram tells me, are to start a Shak- 
speare Cycle as soon as a theatre is decided upon, and he 
is confident that their jpure Elizabethan pronunciation and 
freedom from the influence of modern conventional render- 
ings of the Bard will be a revelation to London. 

I am firmly convinced that this one man is doing more 
to promote Anglo-American understanding than all tlie 
politicians and jpropagandists put together. 

Our TTnnatural Historians. 

“The llama, coming as he does from Thibet, is accustomed to any- 
thing in the way of weather.”— Paper. 

Unlike the lama, who performs his priestly functions in the 
sub- tropical climate of South America. 
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Courtly Old Gentleman (to Bridesmaid). “Last time J saw you, young lady, you 

WEBE IN YOUR CRADLE, AND ' I HOPE I MAY BE PERMITTED ON THIS AUSPICIOUS 
OCCASION TO DRINK TO THE HAPPY RENEWAL OP OUR ACQUAINTANCE.” 

Bridesmaid. “ Well — Bung-0 I ” 


THE REJUVENATION OF CLUBLAND. 

True to its self-imposed mission of 
brightening life in all its aspects, T/ie 
Pall Mall Gazette has started a cam- 
paign for galvanizingwhat it elegantly 
calls the “Dead-as-Mutton Clubs” into 
an activity which will render them fit 
places for the modern young man. 

Three Clubs are specially mentioned 
by name as falling within this category, 
but it is clear that it includes all the 
leading London Clubs of old standing. 
They are all as dead as mutton, and 
they are all complacently contented 
with their condition and indisposed to 
change it by a hair’s-breadth. And 
that way, according to the sapient 
P.M.Q.j suicide lies, for they are doing 
absolutely nothing to get younger mem- 


bers. This naturally opens up the 
whole question of the modern ideal of 
Club life, on which the views of the 
PJ/.G. carry a magisterial authority. 
For the proprietor and controller is 
none other than thatillustrious magnate 
and publicist, Sir John Leigh, Bart., 
M.P., who is idolized in Lancashire, 
which, as we are never likely to be 
allowed to forget, is always a day ahead 
of the rest of England. 

We have it, then, on this unimpeach- 
able authority that “ the younger gene- 
ration is no longer content to sit in 
stuffy armchairs and read the literary 
reviews,” 

The amount spent on periodical litera- 
ture and upholstery is obviously wasted. 
The young members, who are the only 
ones who count, don’t ^vant to read 


The Quarterly and The Edinhici^gh, The 
Nineteenth Century SbiidTheFortnightly, 
The Spectator and The New Statesman. 
Their feelings on the subject are best ex- 
pressed by John Finsbury's cri de cceur 
in The Wrong Box, when his brother 
sent him The Athenceum to solace his 
enforced seclusion in the country : 
“ Golly ! What a paper ! ” 

The young and enlightened Clubman 
does not want to read reviews or browse 
on books. He does not want a library. 
What he does want is “facilities for 
sports and theatricals, swimming-baths 
and lectures on the latest kind of acti- 
vity.” He also “expects the Club to have 
athletic grounds attached.” He must 
have music, and apparently he must 
have dancing, otherwise how can the 
Clubs compete with the dance cabarets? 

All things considered we cannot help 
marvelling at the moderation of the 
P.M.G. in view of the appalling and 
suicidal selfishness of the upholders ol 
the old traditions, who regard a Club as 
a sanctuary, a haven of rest, a refuge 
from the dominion of din. To cater 
for the modern young man instead oi 
his grandfather is not enough. The con- 
stitution of every- leading Club needs 
to be revised, so that it should be 
impossible for any grandfather to be a 
member at all, unless he can produce a 
certificate of fitness guaranteeing his 
ability to take an active part in the 
sports, dancing and theatricals which 
are indispensable to the maintenance 
of these social centres. Failing this, an 
age limit of, say , thirty-five should be im- 
posed, and wuth the elimination of sen- 
ility, bookishness and sedentary habits, 
a splendid vista of vivacity might yet 
be opened for the derelict and demoded 
Clubs of Pall Mall and Piccadilly. 

We may add that personal inquiries 
conducted by our representatives with 
the utmost discretion indicate that 
'there is a very general desire on the 
part of elderly and aged members to 
conciliate the younger generation. 

An F.E.S. writes : “ I am all for 
moderating the austerity of Club life by 
a little judicious levity, and cannot help 
thinking that an occasional the dansant 
would go a long way to take the Mega- 
therium out of the atmosphere of cold 
storage which has marked it of late.” 

A Bishop expresses similar views. 
“The claims of youth,” lie observes, 
“ cannot be disregarded. Personally i 
regret that the proposed Pogo test is 
one which I cannot hope to pass, but 
its enforcement is quite in keeping with 
the spirit of the age. As Horace re- 
marks, in the amended text of the Eev. 
Eonald Knox, Omnes eodem pogimurT 

A well-known Judge sends us the 
following examination paper which has 
been set to all the members of his Club 
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“Why ark you putting that greasy stuff on your rips, Mummy?” 

“Because they’re a little cracked, dear.” 

“Is THAT THE SAME STUFF DaDDY PUTS ON HIS HEAD EVERY MORNINCJ, T»IUMMY?” 


of twenty years’ standing, confirmation 
in membership depending on their 
securing seventy-five per cent, of the 
maximum marks : — 

(1) Compare the relative influence 
exerted on the present generation by 
Tom and William Morris. 

(2) Write an appreciation of the 
Sisters Trix with special reference to 
their voice-production. 

(3) Discuss the employment of ne- 
groid performers in ja:^z-bands. 

■ (4) Write brief notices of the follow- 
ing : Cyril Tolley, Sigismund Freud, 
George Eobey, Dr. Frank Crane, 
Mile. Suzanne Lenglen, Mutt and 
' Jejf, Criqui and Siki. 

(5) State the economic and eugenic 
arguments in favour of the all-night 
opening of. restaurants and clubs. 

(6) -Discuss the probable results on 
the stability of the present Adminis- 
tration of the appointment of Mr. Eoger 
Wethered as private secretary to the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson, M.P. 

“ In spite of his 52 ears General is ex- 

traordinarily fit .” — Evenmg News, 

That is why we shall not wish him ” A 
Happy New Ear.” 


’OEACE THE CONQUBEOE. 

“Good King Wcnceslas looked out 
On the feast of Stephen. ...” 

For tlio fourth time in an hour I laid 
my pen down and thought bitter things 
about the human race. Fii'st a band ; 
then carol singers; then an orgy of bell- 
ringing in which at least seven churches 
must have taken part ; and now more 
carol singers. 

And I wanted to work. What right, 
I reflected, had these people to prevent 
me from earning my Christmas dinner? 
Why should my children go without 
toys because a few coarse-lunged itiner- 
ants chose to make the niglit hideous ? 
(No, I know that it doesn’t sound right, 
but it ’s the way that I was reflecting. 
And I haven't got any children, but it 
would have been all the same if I had.) 

I determined to put a stop to it. 
Kindness was thrown away on such 
people. I decided to bo harsh, brutal, 
heartless — like a miser in a Christmas 
story, only more terrible. I began to 
feel almost sorry for the doomed carol- 
lers as I waited for the inevitable knock. 

Then it came, and I rushed to the 
hall-door and flung it open fiercely. A 


tiny figure stood alone in the porch 
with hand ready outstrotchod -- the 
child could not have been four years 
old. But I was not in the mood to 
relent. 

“What the blazes do you want 
hero ? ” I barked as unpleasantly as 1 
could. 

l\om the dai’kness at tlio bottom of 
the steps there came a scuffling sound 
and a high-pi tclicd voice squealed out : 

“ Come away from 'im, ’Grace. ’E ’ll 
’it yer.” 

But, although the suddenness of my 
attack had obviously disconcerted him, 
“ 'Grace ” stood his ground. Heroically, 
by dint of swallowing, he choked a ris- 
ing whimper and strove to deliver his 
message. But he had lost his cue. 

“ Please— -please — please,” ho man- 
aged to get out between swallows. 
Then in a moment the words came 
back to him and there was breathless 
relief in liis squeaky voice as they 
tripped out, “Please — ’ave you got a 
penny for the old guy ? ” 

And now “'Grace” and his troupe 
serenade me nightly without fail, and 
have, I fancy, recommended me to sev- 
eral of their friends in the profession. 
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A DIALECT BLUEBEARD. 

{Mr. Punch has given us a Bluebeard 
play in his Almanack. This one is 
quite different It is as played at 
the Intellectual Theatre by the Dialect 
Company, recruited from North, South, 
East and West of the British Isles, 
for a special Stmday evening per- 
formance.) 

Cbarartsrs : — 

Aaron Bhieheard. 

Mrs. Bluebeard (his mother). 
Fatima. 

Annie {her sister). 

Samuel ) , 

Daniel } 

The curtain rises on the living-room 
at the Bluebeards*, dingy, heavy and 
Mancunian. Mrs. Bluebeard is knit- \ 
ting in an armchair by the fire. Blue- 1 
beard is finishing a gigantic meal at 
the table. Fatima is watching him. 
Annie is reading '^The Daily Mirror"' 
on the horsehair sofa. 

Bhcebeard {iviping his mouth on the 
bach of his hand). Ay, that’s good. 
{He heaves a contented sigh and fills a 
pipe from his pouch.) Gie’s a light, 
Fattie lass. (Fatima lights a spiu at 
the fire and holds it to his pipe). Yon 
meat ’s tasty, Mufcher. 

Mrs. B. {tartly). Ay, and well might 
be at the price. One-and-ten a pound afc 
the Stores, and 'Obson’s, down the street, 
charging one - and - tenpence • ’apenny. 
Euinacious, I calls it. How ’s a woman 
to keep body and soul together, I don’t 
know, and that girt wife of yours spend- 
ing good money on her fal-lals, dressin’ 
herself up like a tiddy-fol-lol. 

Bluebeard. Hoots — dinna blather, 
woman. 

Fatima {indignantly). Och, shure and 
I never ! It ’s a hard woman you are, 
Mrs. Bluebeard, and no mistake. 

Mrs. B. And will you sit there, Aaron 
Bluebeard, and hear your own mother 
insulted and never lift a finger in her 
defence ? A pretty pass things is com- i 
ing to. ' 

Annie {clapping her hands). Oh, 
Fattie * . . Samuel and Daniel is in for 
the semi-finals . . . Did you ever ? . . . 
What a town there ’ll be over this ! 

Mrs. B. Them good - fer - nothing 
brothers of yours ’nil end their days on 
the gallus. 

‘ Annie. Indeed and they won’t, then. 
Begorra, wasn’t the Scoutmaster afther 
saying 

Fatima. Och, never heed her, Annie. 
She ’s no worth havering about. 

Mrs. B. Will ee let your wife drive 
your own mother out of the room, 
Aaron- Bluebeard ? Never have I been 
so put upon whatever. Bejabers and 
I won’t stand it I {Bising with dignity.) 


Mark my word, Aaron, you’ll live to 
rue the day you wedded with yon im- 
pudacious bit of skirt, and you ’ll be 
sorry you never heeded your mother’s 
words. [She flounces out. 

Bluebeard. Eh, lass — shure and never 
heed Mither’s tongue. It’s a sharp 
tang, but her heart ’s in the right place. 

Fatima {weeping). It ’s ’ard on me, 
Aaron. I done my best. She ’s a crool 
woman — and me wot never ’ad no child 
to tug my skirts with its little hands 
Annie {crossing to her). Dinna greet, 
my bonnie wee sister, dinna greet sae 
sair. 

Bhcebeard {patting her). Eh, lass, 
eh, lass, tak’ a drappie of hot poteen 
to calm yersel. {Throtos keys on table.) 
Ah ’m goin’ oot t’ tak’ t’ bull-poop oop 
street. By gum, ye can get me some 
of the hot poteen ready against I come 
I back. But dinna ye open yon cup- 
board, lass. Dinna use yon great key. 

[He goes oiit. 
Fatima (Reaping up). Shure and be- 
gorra, Annie, I ’ll see the inside of 
yon cupboard now, what I’ve longed 
all my days to see before. Aaron ’s gone 
t’ tak’ bull-poop oop t’ street. He’ll 
never know. Quick, lass, help me. 
[They run to the cupboard door and 
milocJc it io%th difficulty. Fatima 
looks inside, then falls back xoith 
a groan. 

Fatima {in a hollow voice). Boanes 
Boanes I Women’s boanes I 
^ Annie. His wives ... Ah ’ve read in 
t’ paper of a man wot married six wives 
and murdered them in t’ cupboard. 

Fatiyna {in the same deadly voice). 
Boanes ! Women’s boanes ! 

Axinie {hearing steps). He ’s coming ! 
Quick, lass. Shut t’ door. 

[She closes the cupboard door as 
Bluebeard comes in. 

Bluebeard. Ah’ve took t’ bull poop 
oop t’ street. . . {He sniffs hard.) You ’ve 
been openin’ yon cupboard, lass. You ’m 
wait 'here till I fetch a bit of strap 
tiv’ee. {Shouts out of the door.) Muther! 
Muthm-! (Mrs. Bluebeard comes back.) 
Here ’s young Fattie been openin’ of my 
cupboard, Muther. 

Mrs. B. What did I tell ye, Aaron 
Bluebeard ? 

Bluebeard. Ye’ll bide here, Fattie 
lass, till I come down to ye. 

. . [He strides out. I 

Fatima {in a dead voice). Boanes! 
More boanes I My boanes among -’em I 
(Suddenly) Quick, Annie. . . look fra’ 
winder and say if ye can see Samuel 
and Daniel, They’m be coming over 
to a dish of tea this evening. 

Annie {at loindoiu). Ochone — but 
there’s nothing to see, lass, but the 
broad white road and God’s blue sky 
Fatima. Boanes! Ah, God,Iwaur a 


bounden husband’s word . , . Boanes 
of a white woman ! (Mrs. B. gives a loud 
chuckle.) D’ye see anything, Annie? 

Annie. Nowt but the dust and the 
gleamin’ road and the catkins on the 
willow bough. 

[Be-enter Bluebeard icith a strap. 
Bluebeard. Come ’ee over here, my 
vlow^er. An’ Ah ’ll teach ’ee what in- 
side of cupboard tastes like. 

[Fatima crosses to him as in a 
dream. Mrs. B. licks her lips in 
delighted anticipation. 

Annie (wildly). They ’re comino-, 
Fatima — they ’re coming ! 

[Bluebeard the strap. Samuel 
and Daniel rush in, dressed in 
footer shorts. 

Samuel. Top o* the marnin’ to ve, 
Fattie. 

Annie. -Save her ... he ’s a-killin’ 
of her ! 

Daniel. ’Ere, ye girt serawf, ye ’ll be 
afther laving my sister alone, I’m 
thinking. 

^ Samuel. And it ’s the w^ay ye ’d be 
killing of herself, Aaron Bluebeard, is 
it, and the mist a-hanging from the 
trees ? 

Daniel. Ye ’ll lave her alone, yei* ugly 
flat-nosed braggart, or it ’s my flst ye ’ll 
be tasting. 

Fatima {in IhrilUng pure English 
tones). ^ How dare you speak to my 'hus- 
band like that ? How dare you interfere 
between my husband and me ? Leave 
the house this instant, you great ill- 
mannered ruffians, before Aaron here 
throws you out into the street. And 
you too, Annie, for encouraging them. 

[Thoroughly cowed, they go. 
Bluebeard {dropiping the strap in 
amazement). Eh, you’m a braw spirit, 
lass. Forgive Oi, Fattie, and gie Oi 
^ ^ [They kiss. 

Mrs. B. {rising and stalking out u'iih 
(Bgnity). You’m a girt fool, Aaron 
Bluebeard, mark my words ! 

(Curtain). 


/ViHcoiint was fined 40^. >e.sterday for 

driving a motor-car without lights. 

Mr. asked that Lord , who was 

only 200, should be dealt with leniently on 
account of his yovith..'*' ^Provincial Pai^er. 

We don’t wonder the plea was ignored. 
The euIjDrit must have long passed his 
second childhood. 


. . : — — > oi i-aou Huuij 

Wicked, sinful woman to disobey my George. 


^ T -*^ 1 . > the G-overnor-Goneral 

of the Irish Free State, arrived m London at 
an early hour. 

He is expected to remain here during the 
next three days. 

He will have important audiences durincr 
his tay.”-~Z>«i^ 7 / Paper. ^ 

Apparently the afternoon function is 
preferred by Mr. Healy to the break- 
fast gatherings so dear to Mr. Lloyd 
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A DIALECT BLUEBEARD. 

{M7\ Punch has given us a Bluebeard 
play in his AlmanacJc, This 07 ie is 
quite different. It is as played at 
the Intellectual Theatre by the Dialect 
Company, recruitedfrom North, South, 
Bast and West of the British Isles, 
for a special Sunday evening per- 
fomnance.) 

Cfraraxtm : — 

Aaron Bluebeard. 

Mrs. Bluebeard (his mother). 
Fatima. 

Annie (her sister): 

Sanmel ) , j 
Daniel f Mothers. 

The curtain rises on the livmg- 7 ^oom 
at the Bluebeards*, dingy, heavy and 
Mancunian. Mrs. Bluebeard is knit- 
ting in an armchair by the fire. Blue- 
beard is finishing a gigantic meal at 
the table. Fatima is watchmg him. 
Annie is reading ^^The Daily Mirror*' 
on the horsehair sofa. 

Bluebeard (tviping his mouth on the 
back of his hand). Ay, that ’s good. 
(He heaves a contented sigh a^id fills a 
pipe from his pouch.) Gie’s a light, 
Fattie lass. (Fatima lights a spill at 
the fire and holds it to his pipe). Yon 
meat *s tasty, Muther. 

Mrs. B. (tartly). Ay, and well might 
be at the price. One-and-ten a pound at 
the Stores, and ’Obson’s, down the street, 
charging one - and - tQnpence - *apenny. 
Buinacious, I calls it. How *s a woman 
to keep body and soul together, I don’t 
know, and that girt wife of yours spend- 
ing good money on her fal-lals, dressin’ 
herself up like a tiddy-fol-lol. 

Bluebeard. Hoots — dinna blather, 
woman. 

Fatima (mdignantly). Och, shure and 
I never ! It 's a hard woman you are, 
Mrs. Bluebeard, and no mistake. 

Mrs. B. And will you sit there, Aaron 
Bluebeard, and hear your own mother 
insulted and never lift a finger in her 
defence ? A pretty pass things is com- 
ing to. 

Aimie (clapping her hands). Oh, 
Fattie . . Samuel and Daniel is in for 
the semi-finals . , . Did you ever ? . . . 

^ What a town there *11 be over this 1 

1/7^5. B. Them good- fer- nothing 
brothers of yours *ull end their days on 
the gallus. 

^ Amiie. Indeed and they won’t, then. 
Begorra, wasn’t the Scoutmaster afther 
saying 

Fahma. Och, never heed her, Annie. 
She *s no worth havering about. 

Mrs, B. Will ’ee let yoiir wife drive 
your own mother out of the room, 
Aaron* Bluebeard ? Never have I been 
so put upon whatever. Bejabers and 
I won’t stand it I (Bising loith dignity.) 


Mark my word, Aaron, you’ll live to 
rue the day you wedded with yon im- 
pudacious bit of skirt, and you ’ll be 
sorry you never heeded your mother’s 
words. [She flounces out. 

Bluebeard. Eh, lass — shure and never 
heed Mither’s tongue. It’s a sharp 
tang, but her heart ’s in the right place. 

Fatima (toeeping). It’s ’ard on me, 
Aaron. I done my best. She ’s a crool 
woman — and me wot never ’ad no child 
to tug my skirts with its little hands. 

Annie (crossing to her). Dinna greet, 
my bonnie wee sister, dinna greet sae 
sair. 

Bluebeard (patting her). Eh, lass, 
eh, lass, tak’ a drappie of hot poteen 
to calm yersel. (Throivs keys on table.) 
Ah *m goin’ oot t* tak’ t* bull-poop oop 
street. By gum, ye can get me some 
of the hot poteen ready against I come 
back. But dinna ye open yon cup- 
board, lass. Dinna use yon great key. j 

[He goes out. 
F atima (leapmg tip). Shure and be- 
gorra, Annie, I ’ll see the inside of 
yon cupboard now, what I ’ve longed 
all my days to see before. Aaron ’s gone 
t’ tak’ bull-poop oop t’ street. He’ll 
never know. Quick, lass, help me. 
[They imn to the cupboard door and 
2 mlock it luitli difficiulty. Fatima 
looks inside, then falls back xoith 
a groan. 

Fatima (m a holloto voice). Boanes ! 
Boanes ! Women’s boanes ! 

^ Annie. His wives ... Ah ’ve read in 
t’ paper of a man wot married six wives 
and murdered them in t’ cupboai’d. 

Fatima (tn the same deadly voice). 
Boanes 1 Women’s boanes ! 

Annie (hearing steps). He ’s coming ! 
Quick, lass. Shut t' door. 

[She closes the cupboard door as 
Bluebeard comes in. 

Bluebeard. Ah ’ve took t’ bull poop 
oop t’ street. . . (He sfiiffs hard.) You ’ve 
been openin’ yon cupboard, lass. You’m 
wait 'here till I fetch a bit of strap 
tiv’ee. (Shouts out of the door.) Muther! 
Muther! (Mrs. Bluebeard co 7 nes back.) 
Here ’s young Fattie been openin’ of my 
cupboard, Muther. 

Mrs. B, What did I tell ye, Aaron 
Bluebeard ? 

Bluebeard. Ye’ll bide here, Fattie 
lass, till I come down to ye. 

. , [He strides out. 

Fatima (ifi a dead voice). Boanes I 
More boanes I My boanes among -’em! 
(Suddenly) Quick, Annie. . . look fra’ I 
winder and say if ye can see Samuel ' 
and Daniel. They ’m be coming over 
to a dish of tea this evening. 

Annie (at loindoiv). Ochone — but 
there "s nothing to see, lass, but the 
broad white road and God’s blue sky. 

Fatima. Boanes! Ah, God, I waur a 
wicked, sinful woman to disobey my 


bounden husband’s word . , . Boanes 
of a white woman I (Mrs. B. gives a loud 
chuckle.) D’ye see anything, Annie? 

Annie. Nowt but the dust and the 
gleamin’ road and the catkins on the 
willow bough. 

[Be-enter Bluebeard with a strap. 
Bluebeard. Come ’ee over here, my 
vlower. An’ Ah ’ll teach ’ee what in- 
side of cupboard tastes like. 

[Fatima crosses to him as in a 
dream. Mrs. B. licks her lips in 
delighted anticipation. 

Annie (loildly). They ’re coming, 
Fatima — they ’re coming I 

[Bluebeard Zi/;fs the sti ap. Samuel 
and Daniel rush in, dressed in 
footer shorts. 

Samtel. Top o* the marnin’ to ve, 
Fattie. 

Annie. -Save her ... he ’s a-killin’ 
of her ! 

Daniel. ’Ere, ye girt scrawf, ye ’ll be 
afther laving my sister alone, I’m 
thinking. 

Sa^nuel. And it’s the way ye’d be 
killing of herself, Aaron Bluebeard, is 
it, and the mist a-hanging from the 
trees ? 

Daniel. Ye ’ll lave her alone, yer ugly 
flat-nosed braggart, or it *s my fist ye ’ll 
be tasting. 

Fatma (in tlirilimg pure English 
tones).^ How dare you speak to my fius- 
band like that ? How dare you interfere 
between my husband and me ? Leave 
the house this instant, you great ill- 
mannered rufiians, before Aaron here 
throws you out into the street. And 
you too, Annie, for encouraging them. 

[Thoroughly cowed, they go. 

Bluebeard (dropping the strap in 
ainazenicut). Eb, you’m a braw spirit, 
lass. Forgive Oi, Fattie, and gie oi 
a kiss. [They kiss. 

Mrs. B. (rising and stalking outudih 
d^gmiy). You ’m a girt fool, Aaron 
Bluebeard, mark my words I 

(Curtain). 


“Viscoimi was fined 40s. vesterday for 

driving a motor-car without lights. 

IMi. - asked that Lord — ■ - - ^ who was 
only 200, should be dealt with leniently on 
account of his jo\ith.."—Promncial Pax)er. 

We don’t wonder the plea was ignored. 
The culprit must have long passed his 
second childhood. 

.I"' Healy, the Governor-General 
of the Irish Free State, arrived iu London at 
an early hour. 

He is expected to remain hero dui*in<v the 
next three days. 

He will have important audiences duriiifif 
his tay.’’— Paper. ^ 

Apparently the afternoon function is 
preferred by Mr. Healy to the break- 
fast gatherings so dear to Mr. Lloyd 
George. 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 

IV. 

Edward Eerguson. 

(In the manner of the South Sea School.) 

Chapter I. 

On the verandah of the low white 
bungalow built upon a hill a man was 
sitting alone. The evening air was warm 
and passionate, filled with a vague un- 
easy calm. Below him lines of feathery 
coco-nut trees plunged steeply to the 
soft breast of the lagoon. Outside the 
lagoon the tide raced relentlessly, and 
there was always a low roar of 
riirf upon the seef — 1 mean to 
say there was always a low roar 
of surf upon the reef. In the 
distance, sharply silhouetted, 
lay Papahuitoto. In the fur- 
ther distance, rather more 
faintly silhouetted, lay Tuhui- 
tutu. They seemed ethereal, 

-figments of a dream. At any 
moment one fancied that they 
might fade away and disappear 
from sight. Sometimes, when 
there happened to be an earth- 
quake wave, they did. Eresh 
islands, however, arose in their 
place, just as awkward to pro- 
nounce, and the lazy mysteri- 
ous life of the South Seas went 
on unchanged. 

Edward Eerguson was a 
handsome dark-haired man of 
about twenty -five years old. 

He was w^earing nothing but 
the lava lava, which is the 
native costume, and eating 
nothing but which 

is the native food, and drinking 
nothing but kava kava^ which 
is the native drink. He wore no 
bat. On his head was a crown 
made of the waxen blossoms 
of the wild Hibiscus hibiscus. 

One of the beauties of Polyne- 
sian tales is that they give such 
excellent practice to the printer. 

Amid the dusky gloom of the 
house, where only a single oil-lamp was 
burning, there moved now and then the 
shajDe of a woman. That was Uiala. 
She was beautiful as a pagan goddess, 
with eyes like deep pools, and her long 
black curling hair rippled to her feet. 
She too was crowned with flowers. 
She was not immoral. Immorality, as 
we understand it, does not exist on the 
islands. She was, however, absolutely 
unmoral. Immorality is one of the 
hideous diseases of our Western civili- 
sation, but immorality is not even 
banned at Mudie's. 

Having finished his meal, the man 
clapped his hands softly together, and 
the girl came out. 


*‘Ta la leefa,” he said. 

“Ta la lufa,”she answered, and began 
to clear away the plates. 

When she had gone the man re- 
mained motionless, thinking. A yacht 
had come into the little harbour that 
day. It was The Seagull, belonging to 
Bellamy, the multi-millionaire. He had 
brought his daughter Miriam ashore 
with him. Once— long^ ago — Edward 
Eerguson had known Miriam Bellamy. 

The stars came out. Tuhuitutu faded 
away. Papahuitoto followed. Ferguson 
lit a cigar. A hibiscus blossom floated 
from his wreath and fell to the ground. 


The lazy mysterious life of the islands 
still went on. Impatiently be brushed 
a fragment of pmy from his mous- 
tache and strode into the house. 

Chapter II. 

Edward Eerguson had been exiled 
from civilisation for one of those ofl’ences 
which white men cannot forgive. Many 
sins are condoned by the standards of 
Western society, but his was not one of 
them. He had become an outcast and 
a ijariah on the islands for so long that 
their lazy mysterious life had enchained 
him. He followed no regular occupa- 
tion, but every now and then traders 
would come to the island and ask for 
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copra, and Edward would give them 
some. He used to comb the beach for it. 
This provided the money for his simple 
needs, his cigars, the cotton for tying 
hibiscus wreaths, and now and then a 
long bout of drinking at the bar of Mil- 
ligan’s Hotel. 

To-day, in the cool of the early 
morning" he had plunged into the thick 
of the tropical vegetation to gather man- 
goes and bread-fruit for dessert. It was 
Fate, presumably, or else mosquitoes 
that made Miriam Bellamy rise so early 
and sent her out to the same spot. He 
saw at once that she recognised him 
in spite of his lava lava ; saw 
also that she did not know, 
that she had not heard, that 
she loved him still. . . . 

“Edward!” she cried, 

“ What are you doing here ? ” 
Could he explain ? Tell her 
everything? A thousand times 
no! 

“I unexpectedly got a job 
with a San Francisco botanist 
to gather hibiscus plants,” he 
said hastily and caught her 
outstretched hands in his. “I 
had no time to warn you before 
I went.” 

Why, after all, should they 
not have this one golden glori- 
ous hour together? Green 
parrots flashed through the 
branches and a silence more 
eloquent than words fell be- 
tween them. Together they 
filled his basket with the mon- 
strous red and purple fruit and 
looked down upon the shim- 
mering lagoon. 

Did they see a glimpse of 
, dark tresses, a gleam of blos- 
soms move sometimes between 
the stems of the plantains, 
hear a rustle now and then in 
the dark leaves of the crotons? 
They did not. 

Chapter HI. 

Talking to Milligan, the stout 
American- Swede with the blonde hair, 
stood a tall man, reeling slightly. He 
was wearing white ducks, a singlet and 
a panama hat. His eyes were glassy, 
but his face was drawn with pain. 

In the madness of that morning hour 
yesterday Edward Eerguson had pro- 
mised Miriam to come aboard her 
father’s yacht and return to civilisation. 
He, the low-down white, at whom the 
traders pointed the finger of scorn; he, 
the man whom London bad exiled for 
breaking one of the most sacred laws of 
his caste and kind, had made this mad 
impossible pledge. And Miriam knew 
nothing — nothing. How could he tell 
her what was being said of him in 



Mother. “Well, dear, I hope you ’re enjoying the winter 

SPORTS.” 

Daughter. “Yes, rather 1 I’ve had proposals prom 
three op them already.” 
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England, what was thouglit of him 
here? How, above all, could he toll 
her about Uiala? 

He could think of only one way. She 
should see him dead drunk and know 
what manner of beast he was. There- 
fore had he come and said to Milligan, 
“ Give me all the gin you have in the 
bar.” He had drunk it, but it would 
not bite. Then he had said, “ Give mo 
all the rum you have got in the bar ; ” 
and he had drunk that, but it would 
not bite either. Then he had begun to 
drink rye whisky, bottle after bottle; 
and the last bottle had bitten. He was 
now thoroughly under the influence of 
alcohol. And all the time he watched 
Milligan with one glazed eye, and the 
white road outside with the other. 

Suddenly he saw that which he 
desired and flung his glass witli a sure 
aim in the hotel proprietor’s face. In 
a moment he had been bundled out of 
the door, staggered helplessly, pulled 
himself together and swept off his 
panama hat with a low bow in front of 
the pompous Bellamy and the girl who 
held his arm. 

*‘Goo’ evening, Miriam,” he said, 
and collapsed on the road. 

Thus he was happily spared the sight 
of the horror in her eyes as she passed 
proudly on. 


Chapter JV. 

Stumbling, groping, a few minutes 
later, he took the homeward path be- 
tween the coco-nut and tlie pandanus 
trees. Just where the way forked to 
run steeply upwards towards tlie white 
bungalow he stumbled over something 
soft, and fell again. The body of Uiala 
lay across the road. She had thrust 
the long blade of her saioiuj into her 
heart. 

He rose and staggered on blindly, 
not upwards, bub down, down towards 
tlie lagoon. Tlicre was only one thing 
left to do. He would swim out into 
the shark-infested waters, infested with 
sharks, and there find peace. 

As he came to the edge of the warm 
lazy ripple and divested himself of his 
ducks and singlet, leaving only his lava 
lava and panama, he espied a bottle left 
by the ebb, and, thinking it might con- 
tain more whisky, broke off the neck. 
There was nothing inside it but a cutting 
from an old newspaper, the English 
Prattler of eight months ago. With the 
purposeless concentration of the drunk- 
ard he began to read. The second para- 
graph that caught his eye ran : — 

“ CONFESSION BY A BILLIABD-MAEKER. 

“Considerable sensation has been 
created in fashionable circles by the 


withdrawal of a long-standing charge 
against the good name of the well- 
known Mr. Edward Ferguson. He was 
accused, as will bo remembered, by tlm 
billiard-marker of the Aihenamm Club 
of deliberately jogging the elbow of tlic 
Bishop of Halifax during a tournament, 
thereby causing his lordship to run a 
coup. The official in question has no%v 
confessed upon his death-bed that he 
was himself guilty of the offence, which 
was provoked by irritation at Ids Lord- 
ship’s long delay in making the stroke.” 

“Too late,” muttered Edward Fer- 
guson, and waded out into the lagoon. 
A few moments later only a panama 
hat remained floating above the spot 
where the slim brown sharks struggled 
and wheeled. 

l^apahuitoto and Tuliuitutu faded 
away. Night came with her canopy of 
stars. The air grew heavy with tlie 
languid scent of hibiscus blossoms, and 
a coco-nut foil with a low roar in the 
wmods. Then all was still. The lazy 
mysterious life of tlie islands went on 
unchanged. Evon. 

Con Fuoco, 

“ ‘ Is not liis word like a fire ’ wuh declaimed 
with notable force, the fuel power of liis voice 
being reserved until the final phrase.”' 

Vrovlncial Paper, 
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THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 

Sixpenny Dips. 

Eecently I took George Eowland to 
the Dome of Dance with a lady-friend 
of his. They are both West End danc- 
ing experts and the admired of Nero’s 
and the Nouveau Eiche. 

Now the Dome of Dance is almost 
wildly respectable. It is evacuated 
respectably at midnight, and provides 
no refreshment more sinister than a 
Sundae. But in George’s view anything 
west of Earl’s Court is practically in 
the Bast End ; and he had 
pictured the Dome as a 
very low haunt indeed, 
peopled principally by 
Eussians and other crim- 
inals, and surrounded by 
well-equipped opium-dens, 
to which, after a few 
rather passionate dances, 
the fast young aristocrat 
is lured by a decoy-girl, 
and there drugged, robbed 
and ultimately destroyed. 

When we entered the 
place he stood amazed. 

The dancing was in full 
swing, and a number of 
suburban ladies and gen- 
tlemen were revolving as- 
siduously round a large 
block of ice. The ice 
stood in a sort of tray in 
the centre of the room 
and was decorated with 
coloured lights and ferns. 

The dancers wore an ex- 
pression of pain, sorrow 
or remorse — except a few 
who sidled furtively along | 
the rails, and the*se merely 
looked desperately un- 
happy. The band was 
playing “ Eubinstein’s 
Melody in F” as a one- 
step. They looked very 
happy indeed, and one of 
them sang through a megaphone, 
“Do’an’t tell me to go to Dix — ee.” 

George was fascinated by the ice. 

“What’s that in the middle?” he 
asked. 

“Ice,” I said. 

“ Good Lord ! What ’s it for ? ” 

“Cooling the passions,” I said. 

“ You get a tough crowd here.” 

“ Ah ! ” said George, brightening up. 

“ Well, take the floor, you two,” I 
said, adding with a touch of bravado, 

“ I may have a Sixpenny Dip,” 

“ A lohat ? ” 

“ A Sixpenny Dip — a dancing partner 
— one of the instructresses, you know.” 

George was shocked. “Do you mean 
to say you can hire a partner here?” 
he said. 


“Yes. They sit in that pen. The 
men are in the other one — over there. 
But a man costs ninepence.” 

“ Good Lord ! ” said George. “ But 
that ’s disgusting. No wonder you get a 
tough crowd. They can’t dance, though. 
Come on, Daphne.” * 

Daphne and George flung themselves 
into the solemn crowd with derisive 
movements of the shoulders. Heading 
swiftly for the block of ice they executed 
with great bravura the very latest step. 
The name of it escapes me, but George 
tells me it has taken Nero’s by storm 



“ CUBIOSITIES OF LITEBATURE.” 

Count Max op Bapallo, 

The Knight op the Two-headed Lance. 

and broken many hearts at the Nouveau 
Eiche. 

The step looked simple. First George 
stood in one place, rotating rapidly on 
one heel, while Daphne ran round him 
on one toe, the other foot being raised 
in such a manner as to make it clear 
that she was wearing a very costly 
petticoat. Then George stood in another 
place, rotating rapidly on the other 
heel, and Daphne ran or was whirled 
all round him, with the other foot raised ; 
and there was no doubt at all that she 
was still wearing a petticoat. 

When they had done this two or 
three times there emerged from behind 
the block of ice a man in full evening 
dress, with a face like an exceedingly 
analytical novelist. He tapped George j 


on the shoulder and (as I afterwards 
heard) said, “ Sorry, Sir, but we don’t 
allow that here. This is not the West 

End. . . .” 

George came scowling off the floor, 
but I fled. Eather than run the risk 
of being seen by^the Master of Cere- 
monies embracing the deplorable 
Daphne, 1 would dance with dips and 
nothing but dips. 

I bought six tickets and stood sheep- 
ishly with some other desperadoes near 
the pen. 

In theory the thing is easy ; the ladies 
sit in the pen during the 
interval between dances, 
and you wait at hand till 
the music starts, deciding 
in your own mind, but, of 
course, without staring, 
which will be the best 
sixpenny - worth. There 
were about twelve, and I 
decided that seven of them 
were much the best. The 
musicstarted, and I waited 
just a moment — not shy 
or anything, but not wisli- 
ing to be too forward, you 
know. During that mo- 
ment all my seven selec- 
tions departed swiftly into 
the arms of stronger men. 
However, the other five 
looked pleasant and kindly 
enough in their neat uni- 
forms. I whispered boldly 
(to myself), “May I have 
this, please?” and ad- 
vanced like a wolf on the 
fold. , 

Then my tie wanted 
straightening, and when I 
had put it right there 
remained but one ewe- 
lamb in the pen. She 
looked pleasant and kindly 
enough in her neat uni- 
form; at the same time, 
out of the whole twelve, I 
should scarcely have put her higher 
than, say, twelfth. However . , , 

I approached and said in a manly 
voice, “ Oh — er 1 ” 

The next thing I knew we were can- 
noning into the ice. The ice reminded 
me of George’s comments on the “ dip ” 
sy stein, and I felt desperately wicked. 

While W’e danced we conversed ; and 
while we conversed I began to feel less 
wicked. 

Anyone who has ever danced with a 
not very talkative leg-of-mutton will 
appreciate my new sensations. 

I was sorry for the girl. I said, “Not 
much of a life this, is it ? ” 

“ It is and it isn’t,” she said. 

We danced round the room, while I 
thought this out. 
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Soaked Hportsm an, ‘‘Hkhk, 1 bAV—atovF. ok a bitI 

Stalker. Hoots, man ! Yk canna stir an uyklash. Thk hind is OBSAiiwiKCi 

SUMKTHING UNUSUAL.” 


' Then I said, “ Tiring life, I expect ? ” 
She said, “In a way — buii there it is.’* 
We danced round the room again. 
Then I said, “ You get a queer lob of 
partners, I expect ? ” and trod heavily 
on her toe. 

“ Some’s betterthanothers,’’ she said. 
Having wormed out the secrets of her 
life in this way I sought to impart a 
lighter tone to our conversation. 

We passed close to the ice. 

“Funny — that,” I said. 

“Funny?” 

“ The ice.” 

“ Yes, it *s naice, isn’t it ? ” said she. 
“ The ferns and that,” 

“ Ought to be a salmon on the top,” 
I said brightly. 

“Pretty, wouldn’t it?” she said 
gravely. 

Then the music stopped. She held out 
her hand. I clasped it warmly, pleased 
by this evidence of human feeling. 

She said, with no great emotion, 
“The ticket, please.” 

I unclasped hastily, and she fled back 
to the fold, clasping the ticket. 

For the next dance, made bold by ex- 
perience, I secured a charming partner 
— easily the eleventh best. She seemed 
full of life ; and this was a special dance. 
The band played an air from Tann^- 
Mum' as a waltz. The ordinary lights 
were lowered, and from the balcony 
great beams of coloured light wore shot 
across the gloom, making tlie dancers 
green and blue and heliotrope in turn. 
It was a very passionate scene. 

Under the spell of the music and the 
lights and the voluptuous rhythm of 
the dance we talked^ 

I said, “ Not much of a life, this — is 
it?” 

She said, “ It is and it isn’t,” Aiid 
suddenly her face turned a livid green, 
like an old cheese, 

I whispered, “ Tiring life, I expect ? ” 
“ In a way it is,” she said. 

I looked into her eyes, and her face 
went a bright blue, I looked across the 
wide floor and saw a multitude of men 
and women, some green, some blue, but 
all enchanted. I saw George. George 
was behaving himself now. But he had 
gone green. 

I said, “ You get a queer lot of part- 
ners, I expect ? ” 

She turned heliotrope. I felt that I 
had gone too far. 

Controlling herself, she said, “ Some ’s 
better than others.” 

I saw then that there was a Standard 
Conversatioia for Dips, which I was fol- 
lowing almost too closely for this ro- 
mantic dance. The music, the lights, the 
shadowy spaces, the coloured women, 
the ice A thrill ran through me, 

I murmured passionately, “ I like you 
best heliotrope.” 


She said, “I think the mauve’s 
naicer.” 

The music stopped. I gave her a 
ticket, though it seemed a sacrilege. 
Then 1 gave her my four remaining 
tickets. For, as she quainily said, she 
got a commission on each. 

A commission on the aching hearts 
of men I Ah me ! 

“ Well, you ’ve been going it ! ” said 
George. “ This is a place I ” 

“ Ha ! ” said I, the imrepentant 
libertine. 

Oh, George,” said Daphnepiteously, 
“ do let me have a Ninepenny Dip 1 ” 

A. P. H. 


From an article on “ The Mystery of 
Dean Inge ” : — 

“ Half the world regards Ihni as the Gloomy 
Dean ; half regards him as a great revaaler of 
Truth ; and the other half thinks he in ju.'st a 
very witty and ‘ brilUanb ’ man.” — The Imn, 

This seems to confirm the Cambriclgo 
view of Oxford mathematics. 

A postcard lately received by a land- 
lord : — 

On the Frmif, 

“ Sir, -—Kindly loavo niy rent untill next 
Tue.sday Week and Oblige, ^ Mrs. N.” 
On the Back, 

“Li.sten to the joyous message the merry 
Christmas bells are telling.” 
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A NEW NOTE. 

In Tubp and places where they travel there is displayed 
at pre^nt a poster of which the ap^l is curiously arrest 

mg. The wording rans more or less as follows • ■ 

‘ ‘ There are no , Sports 
^ , To EQUAL UmPTIDDY’S PoETS.” 

Just that: ‘ 

The connection between “ sports ” and .‘‘ports ’’-may not 
perhaps be apparent to some minds; it is not to mine. 
The only thing that they would seem to have- in common is 
the fact that they happen to rhyme- Is this a new note 
m advertising? The possibilities are rather fascinating. 
Let us consider them. - ^ ° 

“There are no Breezes 
To EQUAL Thingummy’s Cheeses.” 

_ No. that has not quite the right air of abandon. There 
is just a suspicion of connection between “ cheese's ” and 
breezes. "Let us try again : 

“There are no Lamas 
i • 1 equal Peaboly’s Pyjamas.” 

That IS better, ^ ' 

Then, to change the metre : 

“Have you ever seen an Election Address 
10 equal the Pressemtite Patent Trouser Press ? ” 

To COMPARE wirr^HE 
“It is 

In the highest DEOiBBE IMPROBABLE 
That in the course op 


Your existence 

You will ever chance to encounter 
Any right-angled triangle 
That quite comes up to 
Baldenbury’s Teething Powder for 
Prematurely Dentiperous 
Infants.” 

It doesn^t even have to rhyme. 

BISTLE-EUSTLB. 

As I go up alone at night around the curving stair 

little Something that sits waiting for m 

And softly ristle-rustling down the passage on to bed 
^ behind my back and sometimes o: 

I always know where he will be : behind the linen store 

o ®“P*y bedroom door 

And softly, when I pass him. without any.rush or bustle 

^° °rustle^^^^^°® with'his curious ristle 

I once was rather frightened when I felt him coming near 

intSferV^ ^ ^°®®^ 

'He never spe^.n6r touches me— I hardly know he ’s ther« 
But for his ristle-ru'stle ristle-rustle on the stair. 

“®> I with him 

A ong the lonely passage with its corners dark and dim • 
±'erha;^s he sleeps somewhere near me, this little Shadow 

And s afraid to ristle-rustle down the passage by himself. 
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Vicar {to new parishioner). “I’ve just been on a visit to my son at Oxeoiu), my old CNiVEitsm’. It seemed htkange to 
BIO stopping at ‘The Mithe.’” 

Profiteer. “An, the dear oia) Alma IMitek,” 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, December 11th . — The pros- 
pect of bearing an apologjjr from Lord 
iliRKENHEAD, couplcd possibly with the 
hope tliat bo would “put some ginger 
in it,” drew a good many people to the 
House of Lords. There was no lack 
of provocation in the opening remarks 
of Lord Lincolnshire, who in stentorian 
tones underlined all the unfortunate 
phrases used by the ex-LoRO Chan- 
cellor last week in regard to the 
Gounaris-Curzon correspondence. But 
Lord Salisbury was the soul of discre- 
tion, and contented himself with the uri* 
embroidered statement that the corre- 
spondence was circulated to the Cabinet 
in the usual way. For his penitential 
service Lord Birkenhead wisely pre- 
ferred “ the use of Sarum ” to that of 
Lincoln. First thanking Lord Salis- 
bury for his “moderation ” he said that, 
owing, probably, to the state of his eye- 
sight at the time, the correspondence 
had not- been brought to his attention ; 
and expressed his regret that he should 
have made “so confidently” a state- 
ment that on examination had proved 
to be without foundation. Nothing 


could have been more correct ; and the 
seekers after sensation went away un- 
satisfied. 

In tlie Commons a similar statement 
by the Prime Minister brought forth 
a similar apology from Mr. Lloyd 




. .U'ri'ir / i-^i. '"■ in;.. 






AN UNFAmLIAR ''''''' 

The Earl op Birkenheab. 

George. Pie attributed his non-perusal 
of the correspondence to illness [in 
point of fact the whole Cabinet was at 
the time almost in articulo mortis\ and 
also to the fact that a month eaidier he 


had told M. Gounauis that the only 
hope of peace was that ho should with- 
draw the Greek troops from Smyrna 
and put himself entirely in the hands 
of Lord CuRZON. The House gave him 
an approving cheer, and no one was 
cynical enough to point out that the 
explanation aroused almost as many 
questions as it set at rest. 

The approach of the Prorogatian is 
always heralded by the Deputy-Chair- 
MAN*B request for returns of the num- 
ber of divisions, closuio motions, mo- 
tions for the adjouraniont, etc., during 
the past Session. This year they were 
in an unusual form, the period covox’ed 
being “ Session 2 of 1921 and Sessions 
1 and 2 of 1922.” Four sessions in two 
years ! Let us hope the Mother of Par- 
liaments is not becoming “broody.” 

Having failed, in spite of a multitude 
of Questions, to obtain much informa- 
tion from the Secretary of Mines re- 
garding recent colliery explosions, Mr. 
Hardie wrathfully inquired, “ Does 
the hon. gentleman know anything 
about gas V ” Mr. Lane-Fox nobly re- 
sisted the temptation to reply that, 
thanks to hon. Members opposite, ho 
was learning more about it every day. 
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The Prime Minister announced that 
the Channel Tunnel is definitely “ off ” 
— unless private persons are prepared to 
put up the money for it ; and that the 
two new battleships are definitely “ on,” 
and will be laid down forthwith. 

T'liesdayj December 12th , — In 
supporting the Government's pro- 
posal to guarantee a loan of six- 
and-a-half millions to Austria Lord 
Buckmaster built up an elaborate 
argument on the alleged coincidence 
between the fact that the Central 
European markets constituted 
twenty per cent, of our trade, and 
tlie fact that we had 1,300,000 un- 
employed, or just about twenty per 
cent, of our industrial population. 

It must have been rather a shock 
to some of their Lordships to learn 
that out of some twenty millions of 
voters only six-and-a-half millions 
are employed, even in good times ; 
but no one challenged the figures. 

During the Congo agitation before 
the War Mr. Morel gained a repu- 
tation forknowing a good dealabout 
the Equator. He seems, however, 
to have something to learn about 
the Poles. When he stated this 
afternoon that the recent Polish 
manoeuvres were conducted ‘‘under 
the supervision of Prenoh gener- 
als,” and added a number of details 
regarding French military activities 
in that region, Colonel Guinness 
replied that the manoeuvres were con- 
ducted entirely by the Poles, that the 
only French senior officer present was 
there as a spectator, and that no foun- 
dation could be traced for the rest of 
tlie allegations. The future Foreign 
Secretary of the Labour Cabinet must 
try again. 

The Government once more refused to 
bring in a Home Eule Bill for Scotland, 
though there is no doubt that English 
Members, suffering from the spate of 
“ Doric ” that swells day after day from 
the Labour Benches, are beginning to 
look kindly upon the idea. Possibly, 
however, at a closer glance the Scots 
themselves would look askance at it, for 
when Sir J. Baird announced that the 
Secretary for Scotland would, when- 
ever he could, receive deputations in 
Edinburgh, instead of obliging them to 
come to London, Mr. Pringle declared 
that the proposal would be very un- 
popular with the deputations. 

A discussion on the silver coinage pro- 
duced several amusing speeches. Mr. 
Nichol asserted that Good Queen Bess 
made a profit out of withdrawing the 
debased coinage issued by her Papa, 
and wondered why the Chancellor of 
THE Exchequer could not do the same. 
He also declared that a modern florin, 
if left for a few minutes in a pool of 


beer became indistinguishable from a 
penny. This of course only occurs South 
of the Tweed. 

Sir Charles Oman also said several 
rude things about the coinage, which 


“comes to pieces in your hands, like 
the housemaid and the milk-jug.” Mr. 
Baldwin replied that he personally had 
never had any coins that crumbled to 
pieces in his pocket, but added that 
perhaps he had not been able to keep 
them long enough. 



THE WILD MAN FROM BRIDGETON. 
Mr. James Maxton. 


On the question of unemployment 
the Labour Party rather resembles the 
little girl who did not want to go 4iome 
but wanted to be at home now. Because 
the Government cannot by waving a 
' wand at once find work for every- 
body, but have to be content with 
measures that will occupy a few 
thousands, some of Mr. Eamsay 
Macdonald’s obstreperous follow- 
ers would like to make all business 
impossible. Setting out with that 
intention they managed to keep the 
House (and incidentally the offici- 
als) up till nearly dawn ; but at last 
Mr. Baldwin moved the Closure, 
and the “abhorred shears” put an 
end to their antics and romantics, 
Wednesday, December 13th , — 
Nature has gifted Mr. Lansbury 
with a stentorian voice, which, 
however useful it may beat street- 
corners, is a doubtful benefit in the 
House of Commons, for it imparts 
to his lightest word the accent of 
a threat ; as when this afternoon 
he protested against the “callous 
indifference” of Ministers in not 
voting ten millions more to the 
Unemployed before the Proroga- 
tion. Eoiised by his saxophonic 
call, the wild men behind him 
jumped to their feet shouting and 
gesticulating. The Speaker tried 
to quell the uproar, but in vain. 
The Opposition Leader made 
no attempt to restrain his unruly 
followers, who continued their demon- 
stration until the PxuMB Minister rose 
and told them — that he had nothing 
more to tell. Then they subsided, with 
the proud consciousness that they had 
accomplished what every Party in turn 
has done before them — clamoured foi* 
the Moon and got it. 

Thursday, December 14th , — With ad- 
mirable logic Lord Carson argued that, 
if Northern Ireland was still part of the 
United Kingdom for purposes of taxa- 
tion, she ought to be so regarded for 
all purposes, and her cattle ought not 
to be subjected to the same restrictions 
as those of the Free State. But as he 
I was unable to explain away St. George’s 
Channel his plea was disregarded. 

The Prime Minister is a most oblig- 
ing person, but he cannot perform im- 
possibilities. When Lieut.-Commander 
Kenworthy asked whether he intended 
to continue “ the Eussian policy of the 
late Government” he politely replied 
that if the hon. Member would first 
describe it he would endeavour to 
answer the question. 

After yesterday’s escapade the La- 
bour Party seemed to be slightly chas- 
tened, and managed to restrain itself 
even when a graceless Tory suggested 
that November 11th should be observed 



ATROPOS and the “ABHORR6D SHEARS.’ 
Me. Stanley Baldwin. 
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Lady Candidate [to IfecJder, mho has hven pesieriny hen for a pltdn Tvs''' or No" to his various oursflons^. ‘Mf I abk yoc a 
QUESTION WILL YOU ANSWEIl ‘Yeh’ OR ‘ .No ’ ” 

Heckler. “With iu^kasuke.” Lady Candidate (employing ivell-knofni device). “Have you btoffkd reatino vouit wife?’’ 
Heckler. “No; I beat her tuih moiininc}.’’ Lady Candidate. “What!!!” Heckler. “Yek-^tiuike ri> ani> two to i 


as “ a day of penarico for Conscieiifcious 
Objectors,” and Lady Astor complained 
that the Admiralty sent all its repair- 
work to “ the North, where tho Social- 
ists come from.” 

A 2)ro]ios of repairs, Colonel Lksliiij 
Wilson, having been refitted at Ports- 
mouth, sailed into Westminster Har- 
bour amid cheers. 

Friday, Deceviher irAli. — In a final 
protest against the Prorogation Mr. 
Lansbury I’ecalled tho occasion, some 
three hundred years ago, when Mem- 
bers^ held the Speaker ’down in the 
Chair in order to assert their right to 
legislate without leave of the Grown. 
Happily no attempt was made to re- 
enact the scene. Mr. Whitley, having 
reminded Mr. Lansbury that at pre- 
sent he did not represent the majority 
of the House, led the way to the House 
of Lords, where the King’s Speech was 
read. 

From Smith Minor’s Chemistry 
Paper : — 

“A molecidc is the smallest mass of sub- 
stance that can exist in the Free State.” 

In Ireland they call it an Irregular. 


THE REFUSALS OF MARGARET. 

The Kiuhth (and Last) Kefusal. 

SinoNE : A bench 'in a rustic arbour in 
the (jarden of Margaret's cottage at 
Tunbridge Wells. Margaret lias been 
gardening and her scissors and leather 
gloves are beside her on the bench. 
if any is seated on a large icatering-^ 
can at her feet 'playing with a garden 
syringe. lie is a thoroughly nice hoy 
who hopes to be twenty-three some day. 

Harry. Margaret, I’ve had enough 
of this green-fly. I ’ll finish the job in 
the morning. 

Margaret. No, Plarry. We ’re told 
that the sun oughtn’t to go down on 
our wrath. 

II. Why this sudden passion for 
tidying up ? 

M. I had a wire this morning. Eobin’s 
coming home to-morrow. He likes to 
have everything shipshape. He’s a 
sailor, you know. 

II. (darkly). Your husband ? 

M. Yes, Harry. 

H. (in sinister' tones). I shall of course 
be delighted to meet your husband. 


M. 1 think you will liko Eobin. He ‘ 
has a very pleasant way with young ! 
l>eople. i 

JL (boiling over). I won’t stand it, i 
Margaret ! You 'ro perfectly lieartless. 

M. (in alarm). Harry! You ’re break- 
ing the syringe. 

^ II. (desperately). I won't bo treated 
like a child. You 'vo no right to talk ! 
in this callouB way about your Imsband I 
after all that 's happened. ! 

M. On the contrary, I tliink that it ’s 
high time wo did talk about liirn. 

IL We should have thought of that 
before. 

M. Before wliat ? 

II. You know quite well what 1 mean, 
Margaret* Why do you think that I 'vo 
been a sort of under-gardener here for 
tho last three weeks V 

M. Because you 're fond of gardening. 

H. (viciously). I gardening ! 

If. Then you 'vo been very deccitfuL 
You ’ve told me a hundred times that 
you loved working in my garden. 

II. That ’s a very different thing. 

^ M. To tell tho trutli I \vas just a 
little doubtful about your passion for 
horticulture. No one really fond of it 
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could show so little talent. You’ve 
spoiled my roses and ruined my carna- 
tions. They were Malmaison, too. I 
very nearly dismissed you for that. 

ik, {trjugically). It would have been 
better if you had. 

■ M. Aren’t you sorry for what you ’ve 
done ? 

H, I may have made a mess of your 
garden, Margaret, but that’s a small 
matter compared with what you’ve 
done to me. You’ve made a mess of 
my life. {He buries his face in Ms 
hands.) I shall never love another 
woman as long as I live. 

M. {with motherly compassion). Why 
didn’t you mention this before ? 

H, [bitterly). I should have thought 
it was sufficiently pbvious. It was one 
of the things that go without saying. 

M. But you knew I was married. 
And you ’ve often played with the baby. 

H. You never once mentioned your 
husband. 

M. Isn’t he also one of the things that 
go without saying? Didn’t you ever 
consider him at all ? 

H. How could you expect me to con- ^ 
sider him? You were so wonderful. 
It seemed absurd to think of you as a 
married woman, like other married 
women. I was just happy to be here 
and to live in a kind of dream. Then 
all of a sudden here ’s a husband turning 
up from nowhere. 


M. It was very careless of you, Harry, 
to forget that I was married. How 
did you account for the baby ? 

H. {pettishly). I ’ve told you already. 
It was all a happy dream. I never 
really thought about the baby. 

M. You were very fond of the baby, 
Harry. Didn’t I catch you the other 
day trying to feed him with chocolates? 
They were liqueur chocolates too. Full 
of green Chartreuse. 

H, [in self-defence). How was I to 
know that they were full of green 
Chartreuse ? 

M. You might have known that choco- 
lates at seven-and-sixpence a pound are 
not for babies. 

H. {exasperated). I’m not talking 
about the baby. The baby ’s a side 
issue. 

M. On the contrary the baby is funda- 
mental. 

H. I tell you I was living in a dream, i 

M. Yes, Harry, you’ve said that 
before. But babies don’t happen to 
one in a dream. 

H. I can’t take it in, Margaret. To 
think of you as really married is im- 
possible. I accept the fact, but I can’t 
realise it. 

M. {soothingly). You ’ll realise it better 
when you see Eobin. 

H. How can you expect me ever to 
see Eobin ? I’m not entirely without 
feeling. There are heartless people in 


the world — I have good reason to know 
it — but I ’m not one of them. 

ilf. No, Harry, that’s just the diffi- 
culty. If you hadn’t been such a nice 
impressionable boy I shouldn’t have 
found it necessary to bring you to Tun- 
bridge Wells. Do you remember a cer- 
tain evening at Brighton ? It was before 
I had the pleasure of your acquaintance. 

H. I don’t remember anything before 
that happened. Life began for me on 
the day when I first met you. 

M. Then it must have been a previous 
existence. There was a widow in it, 
Harry. 

H. {flushing). Mrs. Ellison was al- 
most a second mother to me. 

M. 3Irs. Ellison has already been 
twice married. The third time pays 
for all, so they say, 

H. {crossly). I haven’t a notion what 
you ’re talking about. 

M. You were the third time, Harry, 
and I think you would have paid pretty 
heavily. So would your real mother, 
who ’s a perfect dear but not very dis- 
cerning. Even she would have seen 
through Mrs, Ellison. I decided for 
her sake that, if you needed a second 
mother when the first was absent, I was 
better fitted for the part than the lady 
at Brighton. For one thing I know 
rather more about it, having one baby 
of my own already. How old are you, 
Harry ? 
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H. I don’t see what that ’s got to do 
with it ? 

M. It has a great deal to do with it. 

if. I shall be twenty-three in Sept- 
ember. 

ill. Then it ’s high time you fell in 
love with a girl of your own age. This 
craze for married women, not to men- 
tion women who have been twice mar- 
ried, is disgraceful at twenty -two. 
Boys of nineteen are, I believe, subject 
to that sort of thing ; but at your age, 
Harry, it’s morbid, like having the 
measles when you ’re grown up. 

if. (shocked). How can you talk in 
that dreadful way, Margaret ? 

if. Poor Harry ! You ’ll have some 
nasty shocks before you ’re very much 
older. Why didn’t your mother send 
you to school? 

H, Mother believes in home life. 

M, In that case there’s only one 
thing to do. We must get you engaged 
to some really nice girl before you have 
any further opportunity of disgracing 
us all. 

ii. I shall never look at another 
woman after this. (lie rises from the 
watering-ccm.) 

M, Where are you going, Harry ? 

if. I ’m going to pack. 

If. Don’t be foolish. It will be just 
as nice for you here with Eobin as it 
was without him. You won’t see quite 
so much of me ; but there ’ll be billiards 
witli Eobin in the evening, and when 
I’m busy with him myself you will 
be able to play tennis with the girl 
next door. You must have noticed her, 
Harry. 

if. I have no eyes for any woman 
but you. 

ill. She plays a very good game, and 
I think your mother would approve of 
her. She has the most charming blue 
eyes. 

if. (sidkily). They ’re not blue; they ’re 
grey. 

M, (insianily alert). That settles it, 
Harry. 

if. What do you mean ? 

If. I mean that you ’re a dear obser- 
vant boy, and that your mother will be 
delighted. She shall dine with us every 
evening, 

II, My mother ? 

M, No, Harry; the girl next-door. 
You’re quite sure about her eyes ? 

if. (shortly). Of course I’m quite sure. 
She ’s been working all the evening on 
the other side of the hedge. 

If. (solemnly). After this I shall al- 
ways believe in Providence. And now, 
Harry, I ’m going to be very nice to you. 

I will come aud help you with the 
green-fly. 

[She hajids the syrmge to Harry, 
who ohedienily accepts it, 

(The End.) 



MAIUAN. 

(With homage to PhylUda,'') 
The children of my brother 
Are awful in thoir ways ; 
Replete with cruel wisdom, 
They question all ho says ; 
But Marian, my Marian, 

As kind as she is sage, 
Tempers her independence 
With tolerance of age. 

My brother tells a story 
As deftly as he knows, 
D^sirde lifts an eyebrow, 

Young Henry kicks his toes ; 
But Marian, my Marian, 

Is very well behaved 
And never tires of hearing 
How my Princess was saved. 

The children of my brother, 
Whenever they have guests, 
Resent his wistful presence 
And shudder at his jests ; 


J3ut Marian, my Marian, 

Invites me by command. 
Proclaims my social graces 
And reaches for my hand. 
Despite the festal season 
My brother’s heart is chill ; 

ITis children choose their presents 
And put them on his bill; 

But Marian, my Marian, 

Would grieve if given caiuo 
To doubt the use of chimneys 
Enjoyed by Santa Claus. 

Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
“Ukhaiimsd jn a Fckxacm, 
Wouderiul Escape of Modern Daniel.” 

Evening Paper, 

From a magazine story ; — 

“ ‘ There arc one hundred and flfteon pounds 
in the hank,' announced the Chinaman— and 
the fact that Tunj^ should have won all that 
money dotted the last iotaofmiseiw in Cohen's 
soul.” 

When we were at school wo were never 
allowed to dot our iotas. 
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FILIVIED TO A FOX MASK. 

The great head grinned on its oaken shield, 

The lip npdrawn and the fangs revealed, 
x^nd Fancy’s firelit film unreeled — 

You know of Sweet Fancy's ” way ? 

She showed me the story, the ever greeo, 

Of the finest hunt that ever had been, 

And the stoutest fox “ what ever was seen " 

Since Nimeod’s nebulous day. 

Act 1, ’tis in Oakshot Woo^, we know, 

And half of a hundred years ago ; 

A setting moon she is drifting low, 

Three hours ere the peep o’ day ; 

There ’s a shadow gaunt in that shadowy frame, 
’Tis the great fox comes, 'tis the fox of fame, 

With bis long wolf jaw and his coat of flame, 
Down in his den to lay. 

But when he’s come to his lodging’s door 
They ’ve stopped him out, as they ’ve done before, 
And that must be a bit of a bore 

When you ’re tired with sport or fray ; 

But he curls to sleep ’neath a starry sky, 

An ear up wind, in a whinbush dry, 

Till he hears the huntsman's, “ Try, lads, try! ” 
And a horn shake far and away. 

For there 's all two hundred acres in 
Great Oakshot Wood, and, or thick or thin, 

'Tis stiff with bramble and thorn and whin — 

A difficult draw, you 'd say ; 

So he yawns and rolls in a shaft of sun, 
x^nd stretches his long limbs one by one, 

Then off he jogs up a jack-hare’s run 
With a gibe from a jester jay. 

His brush is full and its tag 's snow-white ,* 

His coat of copper burns darkly bright ; 

He 's lithe, he 's lissom, a heartening sight — 
Would any man say me nay? 

But the echoes fly in the aisles of oak, 

For twenty couple of hounds have spoke, 

And they sing the line of him where he ’s broke 
As sweet as a roundelay ! 

His point, his point 's five miles along, 

But he 's got there gay and he 's got there strong, 
And little he recks of that hunting song 
Nor yet of a scenting day ; 

But what, an he finds the earths “ put to,” 

Is a game, a galloping fox to do 
With twenty couple a field from “ view ” 

And the hills long leagues away? 

Three miles he runs like a light- tossed leaf, 

And again three miles ere he thinks of grief, 

And anon three miles like a hunted thief 
(And quicker our reel makes play) ; 

Then down he claps in a patch of rush. 

With a tired ear cocked for the cry to hush. 

And now he runs for his brush, his brush 
That droops to the killing clay. 

The rooks they rise and they mob him black, 

They stoop a-swoop at his lifted back, 

“ He ’s on ! ” they yelp to the bristling pack, 

He *s on, but be '11 hardly stay ! ” 

The gold eyes sink in the grim grey head; 

He 's stiffening, cold, and his brush is lead ; 

He has lived, by licence, on crime most red. 

And here is the bill to pay. 
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For, all too beaten to take the plough, 

He turns him short in the hedgeside now 
Where the dark vale mounts to the downland’s brow, 
His Vale of the Shadow grey ; 

There 's a lifted lip to a rush of foes, 

A scuffling surge in the blackthorn rows. 

And he passes, pinning a fox-hound’s nose, 

In the old and the honoured way. 

s!c ^ il' * * 

Still the grey mask grins on its oaken shield. 

With the lip uplift and the fangs revealed, 

Though it 's fifty years since his doom was sealed. 
Since they blew him “ Away ! Away ! ” 

And long, long, long shall his name be green 
And his fame be filmed upon Fancy’s screen 
For the stoutest fox “ what ever was seen ” 

Since Nimeod’s shadowy day. 

PUZZLE PEOPLE. 

You have known them previously, of course, as those 
irritating little imbeciles A., B., 0. and D. who fuss their 
way through the arithmetic books, filling cisterns, run- 
ning races, mowing fields and so on to such an extent that 
you have wondered whether they ever go to bed. At this 
time of the year they camouflage themselves in more or 
less festive attire and grin at us from fancy volumes with 
such titles as “ A Hundred Tricks for the Yule Fireside.” 
Silly tricks they are, too ; quite as bad as filling cisterns 
with holes in them. 

They are no longer A., B., G. and D., but Smith, Brown, 
Jones and Robinson (or Tom, Dick, Bob and Harry), and 
they tell us foolish little stories about one another. They 
relate how Robinson invited Smith, Brown and Jones to 
a Christmas dinner to meet his relations and share a seven- 
teen-pound turkey. They explain that Robinson carved 
the turkey so that his old grandfather had seven-eighths 
of an ounce less than Brown, who had two-and-a-half 
ounces more than the maiden aunt could put away, wliile 
Smith shared a leg and half a wing with Cousin Flome. 
How much seasoning, they ask, did Jones get ? 

Their cold calculating ideas of hospitality annoy me. 
They are so bumptious, too, with their easy chatter about 
seventeen-pound turkeys. You do not find them doing 
their tricks with a plate of ox-tail soup or a homely slab 
of roast beef. 

Puzzle people are obsessed by the notion that no human 
being is fit to be invited to a party unless he or she can do 
tricks. Horace is wax in their hands. On each successive 
New Year’s Day Horace resolves firmly to have nothing 
more to do with them, and by the next Christmas he is as 
much a public nuisance as ever. It was through their 
seductive agency that, after weeks of patient practice in 
clubs and restaurants, he mastered the knack of balancing 
a shilling on the head of a needle by inserting the shilling in 
a cork which had a couple of forks stuck into it. Ever 
since then hostesses of juvenile parties have fought for him. 
He is inundated with invitations throughout December, and 
long before Christmas arrives he is not fit to live with. He 
is at one with Smith, Brown, Jones and Robinson and all 
their grisly brood. He works out exasperating problems on 
the tablecloth, and gets arrested while surreptitiously prac- 
tising card tricks on the Underground Railway. 

Against this type the only means of defence lies in violent 
and unflinching attack. For that reason I have possessed 
myself of a natty little brochure entitled ** One Thousand 
Riddles for Young and Old, or a Feast of Fun for Christmas 
' Day,” and at the first approach of Smith, Brown, Jones and 
I Robinson I shall start feasting. 
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THE WORM WITHOUT A TURN. 

The Man with a Grievance came in 
with a look of fury, rang the bell as 
though it were an adversary, and flung 
himself into a chair. When the waiter 
came he ordered a potent mixture and 
glared round at the company. 

“ I Ve had letters from two editors,” 
he announced. “ And they ’re both 
cowards. It ’s monstrous. The Press 
is supposed to be our friend ; but I ask 
you ! ” 

“ Who supposes it to be our friend ? ” 
a mild man inquired. 

^ “Everyone,” said the other. “Doesn’t 
it get things done? It boasts enough 
oi doing so anyway. Didn’t it bring 
about the Election ? Didn’t it 
Bah I of course it ’s supposed to be our 
friend, the friend of the 
helpless.” 

“ Personally I have 
always looked upon it 
as an enemy,” said the 
mild man. 

“That doesn’t mat- 
ter,” rejoined the other. 

“ What matters is that 
this country ’s in a bad 
way. There ’s no pride 
left. No one takes any 
pleasure in keeping his 
word— no tradesman, I 
mean. No one really 
puts his back into any- 
thing — again I mean 
no tradesman. I keep 
my word, I try niy 
hardest. Perhaps you 
do. But no tradesman 
does. Let me give you 
an example, first of the 
way we’re treated by 
tradesmen, and then of 
the contemptible timidity of editors.” 

Two or three of the others got up and 
left, but the less brave of us remained. 

“A fortnight ago,” the Man with a 
Grievance resumed, “I went to some 
Stores to order some things for my 
cottage in the country. Necessaries — 
most essential things. It was a Friday, 
and they were to be delivered on the 
following Tuesday. Everything was 
in stock ; there was nothing to cause 
the delay ; and the promise was exact : 
Tuesday next. I paid for them on the 
nail — a little over fifteen pounds— and 
left without the faintest qualm. 

“ On the following Wednesday I went 
down to my little place expecting the 
things to be there. They weren’t there. 
And they didn’t arrive till Saturday, 
and every kind of inconvenience was 
the result. As I said, they were neces- 
saries of life : food, drink and so forth ; 
and we had some people shooting. 
What do you think of that ? Well, so far 


as the immediate trouble is concerned, 
I’m calm. It’s over. We managed 
somehow. But the broken promise? Ah! 
That’s different.” 

He banged on the table beside him 
and his whisky-and-soda leapt into the 
air. “ What worries me,” he shouted, 
“is the impossibility of doing these big 
places any harm. They promise things, 
they break their promise ,* and you can 
do nothing. You’re their victim. I 
was a fool to have paid, you say. Bui 
I had to pay; it’s cash down. That ’s 
what maddens me. They had the use 
of my money for a week before I got 
the goods. 

“ Well, ever since it happened I ’ve 
been trying to get equal with them ; but 
how can you do it ? If I say I ’ll never 
deal at the place again, what harm does 



I SAY, NunsE, Father CHinsTaiAS has sent me a box of re\l tools. 

it do them ? None. If I pez*suade you 
and all my friends never to go there 
again, what harm does it do them? 

None. Fresh people are always rolling 
up.^ Old customers may be valuable 
to little firms, but these big Stores find 
new ones all the time. And there’s 
no one to complain to, either. A little 
man is there himself ; you can give him 
what for. But who ever got within 
sight of the spider inside the web of 
these big places ? Who ever spoke with 
a managing director? The most you 
get is a word with some underling, who 
is very sorry and will make inquiries. 

I know all about it, because I ’ve been 
there. I’ve had some. If there’s any- 
thing in their word, which there isn’t, 
the whole place is making inquiries; 
and what will the end be? They’ll 
throw the blame on the railway com- 
pany. No, they ’re impregnable. We 
can’t touch them. If the Press would 
help, we might. j 


“ That ’s what I ’m coming to. After 
thinking about it for a long time I de- 
cided to write to The Chimes, So I 
wrote a letter, quite moderate in tone, 
asking how it was that tradesmen no 
longer made any effort to keep their 
promises and mentioning my own case 
as an example. Do you know, they 
wouldn’t put it in. So then I sent it to 
The Daily Telephone, and they wouldn’t 
put it in, either. So far from putting 
it in they both returned it. So then I 
wrote out a personal advertisement for 
each paper. It was a perfectly simple 
and straightforward statement. It said 
as briefly as possible that people who 
were thinking of dealing with the Stores 
who had treated me so scurvily might 
like to know that I had tested their 
so-called capability and despatch and 
found them wanting. 
No libel there, you’ll 
note; nothing but facts. 
Butneithereditor would 
put it in, and, judging 
by their letters here” — 
he waved t*wo envelopes 
at us — “ I don’t believe 
there’s an editor in, 
London who would. 
Talk about the freedom 
of the Press! There's 
no such thing. Talk 
about the papers want- 
ing to get efficiency into 
life! It’s rubbish. They 
don’t. 

“ And the outrageous 
thing is that these 
Stores are allowed to 
advertise their wonder- 
ful establishments in 
these papers, but any 
ordinary person who 
has been stung by them 
is not allowed to advertise his disap- 
pointment. What we want is a League 
of Customers to print the truth about 
these places and find the money to fight 
the libel actions, if any. 

“ After this I thought of getting sand- 
wichmen to parade in front of the build- 
ing warning people not to go in. But 
I couldn’t get a printer to set up the 
placard. Nothing would induce them. 
So then I decided I ’d stand outside 
myself and waylay customers; but I 
thought it wise first to ask my lawyer 
about it. He was horrified. ‘You’d 
be stopped and sued,’ he said. ‘ What 
for?’ I asked. ^ ‘For slander,’ he said. 

‘ Slander ! ’ I said. ‘ Slander your grand- 
mother! This would be the truth.’ 

‘ That doesn’t matter,’ he said. 

“ So there you are I ” concluded the 
Man with a Grievance, again punching 
the bell.^ “ They ’ve got us all the time. 
You can’t hurt them ; they ’re too strong. 
They ’re stronger than truth.” E. V, L. 
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Coiichictor, ‘‘Alkiht iimr. tiik {No rasj.cmsc.) 

Fair Straphanger, “I made suiu-j okb oe ua would luvi: dot a slat at Tins .station.*’ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Bunch's Staff of Learned Glerhs,) 

The qualities which go to uiako Mrs. J. L. Garvin’s /Is You 
See It (Methuen) the engaging little volume it is are those 
which enrich such unpretentious records as Hawthorne's 
Notebooks, records wlioso deft and aftectionato glimpses 
of ordinary domestic life at home and abroad anticipate or 
recapture the reader’s own enjoyment in similar Hurround- 
ings. True Mrs, Garvin has contributed far more than the 
easy-going labours of a diarist to her present miscellany. 
Jiut althougli she can tell a touching sliort story— and does 
so in “ Going Home % ; or can turn out a graceful lyric — as 
witness “Le Petit Manoir*’ ; and can plead the appeal of 
a heroine— -as in Saintc Jeanne and Her Message,” still 
her most admirable talent is purely descriptive. And who 
with the least heart for the epheviera she so sensitively 
describes would wish it otherwise? It is hardly her fault 
that the French section of the book— the writer’s memories 
of Boulogne— has ingredients unquestionably more racy 
than the English : fairs where you eat fried potatoes pow- 
dered with rock-salt ; peasant acquaintances who congrat- 
ulate you on possessing feet “precisely like the feet of Mon- 
sieur le Oar6; ” crop-headed little Du Maurier boys who 
sing the Berceuse de Jocelyn for love of Madame — and 
fifty centimes. Mrs. Garvin does her best with Chelsea. 
But Chelsea, after all, is tinsel, whereas, if the Boulogne 
memories are a trifle thin at times, it is the thinness of 
beaten gold. 


I don’t know any one of our noveli.sls who miiko.s you so 
definitely feel that you have personally visited tlic placts 
ho takes you to in tlio course of his sloVy as Mr, F. ihiKTT 
Young. After reading Bibjrbn's Ilrsl (OomuNs) 1 am con- 
vinced that 1 should not feel a stranger in Johanuesburg 
and its suburbs, and that I know quite a lot about the ways 
of miners on the Reef and how it feels to play a lone 
hand like Tfayniau, Mr. Brett Young’s hero, who refused 
to be bullied into joining the Union. Africanderof English I 
stock, miner and diseouragetl j)rospDctor, Im comes across a | 
dead man's pocket-book, with chics to gold discovered by its 
owner, and an address. Ih'ought by chance to that address 
he finds something bettor tlum his distant gold-mine in tlio 
friendsliip and love of a girl, full of character and courage, 
and able, though of gentle birth and way.s, to estimate the 
true worth of his own rugged cliavaclcr and higli courage. 
The stormy atmosphere of the Rand strike of 19ld is most i 
plausibly reproduced, and the e.xciting narrative is sustained ; 
without any recourse to the unlikely. And what admirable 
little sketches of his minor characters the author roughs 
out on his margins, in particular the portraits of the queer, 
reprehensible but good-hearted Italian folk who kept that 
very dubious hotel ! A very sincere, imaginative and work- 
manlike book, for which I would cheerfully sacrifice half-a- 
douen best-sellers. But I liope this will turn out a best- 
seller itself. It ought to, if good work counts. 

If ever a book sot out to be notorious it is the one for 
which Mr. G. A. B. Dewar and Lt.-Col J. H, Boraston are 
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jointly responsible. In Sir Douglas Haig's Oa7n,paigns 
(Constable) not only is there throughout the two volumes 
very much contentious matter acrimoniously projected at 
the reader, but, lest one should miss the revelations,*' 
there is provided a preliminary summary of information 
hitherto suppressed or overlooked." This is indeed play- 
ing to the Press Gallery; “ Eeviewing Made Easy" would 
be a suitable sub- title for this section. The non-contentious 
reader will rather regret that the authors, in reinforcing 
the very great soldier whose professional reputation they 
have undertaken — perhaps a little unnecessarily— to defend 
have relied so much on the policy of the counter- 
offensive. Such matters as the decision to undertake the 
Flanders offensive in the autumn of 1917, the inner history 
of the Nivelle battles, or, most of all, the responsibility 
for the shortage of troops on our Fifth Army front in 
March, 1918, are too deadly serious to be handled in this 
factious vein. When occasionally the writers, departing 
from their main purpose, which is to present a running 
argumentative commentary on some three years’ campaign- 
ing, cease repeating 
themselves or one an- 
other and turn to a de- 
scription of the actual 
fighting, their work is 
much more admirable. 

But such narrative 
chapters have little 
connection „with the 
rest, and the book as 
a whole will certainly 
be judged on other 
grounds. For this pur- 
pose the first few pages 
and the appendix will 
suffice. 


It is the two -fold 
public of children and 
grown-ups so skilfully 
enlisted by Mr. Ken- 
neth Gbahamb in The 
Golden ^Age that Miss 
Evelyn Sharp has re- 
captured in Who Was 
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Knoch-out Smith (to expert wJw invents names for pugilists). **Look ’ebe, 
GuV’NOE, can’t you think, op another name for me ? I ’VE BEEN PUT TO 
SLEEP m MY LAST THREE SCRAPS, AND I *ATE TO BE LAUGHED AT.” 

The Expert. “Oh, that’s easy. What about ‘ Knocked-out Smith’?” 


J a 7 ie ? (Macmillan) ; and if her success is perhaps less 
complete than his it is only because her psychology is a 
thought less subtle and her plot makes a rather greater 
demand on the credulity of her readers. Jaiie^ a small dis- 
tressed dam -el from the slums of Netting Dale, is rescued 
during an otherwise unepisodic visit to London by the 
thirteen-year-old Chalfonty and brought to his home 

in the country, with the assurance that she will be treated 
as one of the family until she can find her long-lost parents. 
This is not a mere ballon d'essai on Denys's part, for Dr. 
Ohalfpnt has a theory that all who claim his hospitality 
must be ,unqu0stioningly entertained ; and so the arrival of 
Jane — with the previous arrival of her starving donkey and 
the subsequent, advent of her nomadic 'Haddy " — is allowed 
to have its maximum effect on the Chalfont children, their 
friends Diana and Christopher^ and the whole village of 
Little Mandeville. The riddle of Jane's identity is very 
cunningly solved. I caught Miss Sharp throwing me off 
the scent more than once, but I entirely failed to run the 
mystery to earth unassisted. It would be hard to better 
Mr. Brock's delig'htful illustrations. 

Mr..LACON Watson is a philosopher — not one of those 
austere commanding fellows who help mankind along its 


pathway to the stars with books on “The Origin of Belief" 
and “Time as a Co-efficient of Free Will," but a philosopher 
of the little things of life. And, as life consists almost 
entirely of little things, Mr. ^Vatson, w^lien he picks up 
some component pebble from the daily mosaic — Pat the 
strong silent turtle, or Heber the champion revolving 
white mouse — and examines them between the finger of 
interest and the thumb of mirth, has no difficulty in holding 
our attention. In Phyllis — and a Philosopher (Selwyn 
and Blount) we find ‘the philosopher in the foreground, 
and PhylUsy the philosopher’s wife, the composite woman 
that presides over all our establishments, providing the 
continuous stimulus for the philosophy. The subjects 
covered range from tortoises and clubs to travel and the 
taking of opportunities, and generally the discourses, which 
begin and end with a charming inconsequence, furnish some 
fresh thought or, better still, flatter us by putting into 
words the things we are always thinking ourselves. The 
Average Man, in this age of Press-propagated giants, has few 
Boswells to do him justice. It is the philosophy of this 

type— cheerful, shrewd, 
superficial perhaps, but 
essentially practical — 
that Mr. Lacon Wat- 
son proclaims. And, 
unless I am mistaken, 
the Average Man will 
retaliate by taking h ora e 
to his own Phyllis a 
copy of Phyllis — and a 
Philosopher. 

Sir Basil Thomson 
took charge of the 
Criminal Investigation 
Department in June, 
1913, and in Queer 
People (HoDDKie and 
Stoughton) he tells us 
with considerable hu- 
mour of his strange ex- 
periences during tlie 
War. Seldom does he 
speak bitterly of the 
various odd and danger- 
ous characters who sat in the low armchair in his office. “I 
made," he says, “ a discovery about that low armchair. The 
fact is that if you want to get the truth out of a witness 
the w^orst way is to put him in a box above the level of the 
cross-examining counsel.’' Spies naturally are frequent in 
these pages, and the almost ridiculous incompetence of 
many of them is made very manifest. In a book that is 
packed with interest from beginning to end I found tlie 
chapters, “Footnotes to Peace Conference" and “The 
Eoyal Unemployed," the most absorbing. In the former 
Sir Basil quotes an epigram, ascribed to Herr Eathenau, 
that “The Treaty of Versailles set out to Europeanize the 
Balkans and has only succeeded in Balkanizing Europe ; " 
and in the latter he gives us a brief but extraoi*dinarily 
illuminating account of the ex-Kaisbr. It is a volume that 
deserves an index, and I hope this honour may be conferred 
upon it in its next edition. 

“Mr. Ramsay MacDonald fired the first of the many big guns 
which Labour ^ is training on the evils of the day. His was a speech 
which played in and out the ranks of the Government like u nerve- 
touching rapier .” — Labaur Magazine. 

Surely the official organ of the Labour Party should make 
up its mind whether it wants Mr. MacDonald to be admired 
as an artilleryman or as a fencing-master. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The ex-Sultan of Turkey insists 
that he will not return home. The con- 
sensus of ojunion in Constantinople is 
that he lias guessed right. 

'i , 

The new Caliph of Iklaiu is growing 
a beard, and ])rayors are being offered 
in the mosques for its luxuriance. This 
is regarded as the end of the game of 
“Beaver” in the Near Hast. 

“Will the LausaniiO Conference lead 
to anything? ” asks a headline, ifos, 
almost certainly-- to another one. 

Wo note with satisfaction that a milk- 
can is being exhiljited 
which is litted with rub- 
ber to render it noisi*- 
less. Kxperimenis are 
now proceeding in con- 
nection with a sihuKMU' 
for the milkman. 


A school of holtle- 
nosed sharks has Ix^en 
reported off New York, 

Outside the three-mile 
limit, wo hope. 

In connection with 
the arnif'd man who 
wa.s.soen drivinga hYrd 
ear in Piccadilly tlm 
other <lay, the latest 
theory is that he luul 
run out ef petrol and 
was just frightiudng 
tli(5 ihing along with a 
revolver. .. 

At the age of forty an 
Eskimo woman is very 

old. In ourowncountry 

a woman at that age w^nild bo about 
twenty-two. 

A copy of l/iurufird is to be place<l 
daily in the (Jborlcy bkee library. 
It a subdued lone is <dis(?rved in future 
Parlianients it will probably bo <lu (3 to 
tile fact that (.'borh^y 1ms its eyo on 
WestminsUfr, 

According to a W(*ekly journal the 
end^ of tlie world {^nnnut laki^ P^**^’^* 
until jOhl. It is this eonfinual post- 
ponenierit ibjit getri tm the nerves of 
our pessimists. 

A tremendous inereu.se in the number 
of golfers is n‘poi ted for 1 year. On 
the other liaml ibo epiilemic of small- 
pox is on the svatuK 

A eorrespondent writing fo The Daily 
Miiil asks “ What is Happiness?” It 


is evident that such a question could 
only be put by some person not living 
in Tlianet. .. 

A Spanish anarchist complains that 
ho IS continually stopped in the streets 
hy children. It must be most aunoyim^ 


when one is walking alon 


thinking 


out a new assassination to 1)0 postered 
by children for cigarcttc-cards and bits 
of bomb for mementos. 

An American Court lias decided that 
a man has a perfect riglit to get drunk 
in his own liouse. The trouble will 
begin, of C()urse, when the neighbours 
rush round to know where he gut the 
stuff. 



A/i.v/rm'. “Dm you wathu 'iuk fkh.s's in xim muwiNc-itooM, NoiunV” 

Narith. “Vuh, AIum, (Jan’t You nuAU tuic watiiu DUirriNa on 
<*AIU'F.Tr' 


“The light car of to-day,” writes a 
contributor to a motoring journal, “is 
nut too great a burden for the average 
umn.” In fact, if the chest is fully 
inllated at the moimmt of impact, he 
should Burvivo the ordeal without much 
inconvenience. ... 

Only another five days and it will bo 
])UHsibio for the lirst cuckoo of the year 
to bo heard, ... ... 

JrARCKL, at the ago of eighty, is 
still waving hair. He’s lucky to have 
any to wave. ... ... 

According to The Times, as quoted 
in last week’s PuneJi, there is a slump 
in Nautical Fiction. And yet it is re- 
ported that a beggar is going about 
with a story that he lost his leg in the 
barbed-wire entanglements at the Jut- j 
and battle, | 


Lenin is now reported to be suffering 
from a wandering mind and loss of 
memory. It must be peculiarly dis- 
tressing when Trotsky looks in for a 
chat about the dear old dav-s of the 
Red Terror. 

^ Lord Eiddell considers tliat IMr. U. 
G. \V ELLS is one of the world’s greatest 
minds. Great minds, as the saving is 
think alike. .. . 

]\[r. Aktiiur S. \ ernay, an American 

hunter, is starting forBombay at thoend 

of this inontli to scarcli India fora pink 
duck ol which no specimen is now in 
any niuseum. Our only fear is that the 
notorious dealcr.s in Bond ay duck mav 
try to impost^ on him 
with a dved one. 


The Chancellor of 
THE Exchequer an- 
nounces that the num- 
ber of ])eoplo actually 
paying income-tax is 
2, 400, ()()(>. The round 
iiguro fills us with mis- 
giving that homay have 
overlooked ourseivcK. 

A Sunday paper dis- 
cu.sses the question 
whotlici’ some people 
have a sense that cn- 
aldes them to dis])on.so 
with a compass. It has 
been observed that if 
you blindfold a Scotch- 
man ho invariably trav- 
els Houth. 


A prima donna has 
confessed loan am hi tion 
to go on the films. She 
is not in our thouglits 
when wo say that wo could mention 
more than one singer admirably suited 
to the Silent Drama. 

^ Sir A. Conan Doyle asserts his con- 
viction that the tinio is coming when 
everybody will bo able to foretell fu- 
ture events. So there seems to bo hope 
even for our racing prophet.s. 

SirnENRYNoRRTS*M.P.,sayshawouId 
like to seo professional footballers be- 
come referees when their active playing 
days are over. Brutal tliough it seems, 
it would servo them right. 

Do wo respect old age?” asks a 
weekly journal. Personally wo always 
raise our Iiat to a restaurant egg, | 

“ Bratza, the little Serbian violinist, inlays 

in his natural cosLunio.’‘’—/V*ormcmZ Vapen j 
It sounds just like Cupid, bow and all. I 


THE 
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NEW YEAR REFORMS. 

Eesolved as from January 1, 1923, 
TILL Further Notice: — 

To rise resiiieni; with the lark 
And set a little after dark, 

For wisdom lies that way and health, 
And I am told it leads to wealth. 

To wear adjacent to my chest 
All the year round a flannel vest ; 
Deeply to breathe and up my nose 
To work an antiseptic hose. 

To check a tendency to feed 
Beyond the bounds of actual need, 

And drink at meals the happy mean 
But never, never in between. 

To smoke tobacco cool and mild, 
Which stops my nerves from going wuld, 
But not exceeding, let us say, 

Some four-and-twenty pipes a day. 

To keep my constitution fit 
‘By running in the Park a bit ; 

Or, when it rains, to do indoors 
Some exercise that opes the pores. 

My little lyre at times to tweak. 

Not under pressure once a ’week. 

But, like a linnet up a tree, 

With perfect spontaneity. 

To pay my taxman on the stroke. 

As if 1 really liked the bloke ; 

To dance for Charity, nor pause 
To wonder what may be the Cause. 

Not to condemn an Age too much 
That lacks the mid-Victorian touch. 
Bub bravely suffer Georgian bards 
And bear with flappers’ glad regards. 

To love the man who lives next door 
Just like myself or even more, 

And do to others (which I don’t) 

What they should do to me, but won’t. 

In fact, with all the might I can 
To try to be a better man, 0. S. 

ELIZABETH ON CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

“ Christmas presents is orl very well 
if you gets the right kind,” declared 
Elizabeth, “ but one place I was at 
the missus give me an alarm clock. I 
must say I thort it a bit too thick.” 

I murmured sympathetically. Though 
Elizabeth is one of those people who 
can be roused from slumber only by 
artificial means of a particularly violent 
character there was in the idea of such 
a gift a hint of calculated cruelty. 

“ Some folks ’as such queer notions 
o’ presents,” continued Elizabeth. “ I 
wunst knew a girl ’oo always gave 
books. Just think o’ it, ’m. Books! 
Wot ’s the good o’ books, I want to 
know. Now I like to choose things 
wot ’ll make a show for my money. 
An’ that reminds rne, ’m, can I go out 


one arternoon this week? I got some- 
think speshul to buy.” 

Every year, a few days before Christ- 
mas, Elizabeth makes this same request 
couched in the same words. Knowing 
its significance, my heart sank. Eliza- 
beth meant to go forth and buy presents 
for Henry, the Kid and me. And her 
views on presents are strong — at times 
even savagely violent. She follows 
some dark and devious plan of selection 
which she terms “givin’ folks some- 
think accordin’ to their tastes.” Thus, 
to Henry, who is a dilettante in art, 
she gives pictures. Elizabeth, I repeat, 
gives pictures to Henry. To me she 
presents ornaments. Let that bald 
statement suffice. The Kid, who has 
never at any time needed the slightest 
incentive to make a noise, receives 
brazen deep- throated trumpets, quick- 
firing pistols and the like. 

Our trouble does not end with the 
mental and physical shock we get on 
first catching sight of these offerings. 
You see, Henry, who is kind even to 
animals, says we mustn’t hurt Eliza- 
beth’s feelings by discarding her gifts. 
We must appear to honour them. 
Therefore, if you come to see us, don’t 
peer too closely into the dim recess 
near the piano or you may be surprised 
to discover a pair of oleographs framed 
in velvet in onr assthetic drawing-room ; 
or marvel that behind a treasured Dres- 
den-piece in the Verni Martin cabinet 
there lurks a vase which boldly an- 
nounces itself in gilt lettering as a 
present. Nay more, that its provenance 
as a present was Southend. 

“Yes, I got somethink very speshul 
to buy this time,” repeated Elizabeth 
tensely. There was that in her fixed ex- 
pression and enhanced breathing which 
made me feel apprehensive. What 
atrocity had she planned to give us this 
Christmas ? Was it possible that civi- 
lisation could produce anything more 
, hideous than her gifts of the china dogs 
with red bows or the blue glass vases 
with the lustres ? 

“ If you don’t mind tellin' me, ’m, wot 
you think is a reely nice present for 
a gentleman,” pursued Elizabeth. “I 
thort myself that a watch an’ albert ” 

I stifled a groan. Unexpected horror 
awaited Henry and me if Elizabeth’s 
gifts were going to take a personal form. 

“ Lots of gentlemen hate watches and 
detest alberts,” 1 said hastily; “and 
surely you are not thinking of spending 
so much money on a present ? ” 

“ I don’t mind, ’m, seeing’ as it ’s for 
my young man,” she said complacently. 

“ Why not get something simpler ? ” 

I said, relieved that Henry was not the 
gentleman in question. “Does your 
young man smoke ? ” 

“No, ’m, not just now, becos — be- 


cos ” she paused and twisted her 
apron while a rapt look came into her 
face — “ ’c ’5 saving up to get married,'' 

“ And are you saving up as well, 
Elizabeth ? ” 

“ I ’m tryin’, ’m. An’ the only thing 
that bothers me is that if I gets my 
young man a watch I won’t ’ave no 
money left over this month to get some- 
think for you an’ master.” 

“ Then I should certainly advise you 
to get him a watch,” I said joyfully, 
rising up and calling the young man 
blessed as I left the kitchen. 

i'fi :{< t 

“ My dear,” remarked Henry to me as 
we entered the dining-room on Christ- 
mas morning, “ I thought you said we 
were to be spared Elizabeth’s presents 
this year. Well, look at that.” 

I shuddered as my gaze rested on a 
clumsy parcel at the side of each plate. 

“ I ’m afraid mine is a picture again,” 
said Henry, as with trembling fingers ho 
removed the wrappings. “ I can only 
hope it won’t be a Biblical subject, like 
the last. What ’s yours, Netta ? Tell 
me the worst.” 

“ I ’m not quite sure, Henry, ])ut I 
believe they 're termed plaques.” 

“ Yes, that ’s wot they are — placks,” i 
said Elizabeth, entering abruptly with 
the coffee. “ My friend 'as a pair over 
’er mantelpiece, an’ they look fine. I 
’ope you like ’em, ’m. An’ I got some- 
think for Miss Moira that ’s sure to suit 
’her. ‘ Simbles,’ the man sed they wos.” 

“ Symbols? ” I queried. 

“Cymbals,” corrected Henry in a 
faint voice, as the Kid with a whoop of 
joy revealed the contents of liei* parcel. 

“But, Elizabeth,” I protested, “I 
thought you w^ere not going to give us 
presents this year, as you had to buy 
that watch.” 

Elizabeth set down the coffee-jug 
with a crash. “ I didn’t buy no watch 
an’ albert,” she remarked. 

“But your young man, who was 
saving up to get married ” 

“ Yes, ’e wos savin’ up to get married, 
btit not to me, I ’ve ’eard as ’ow ’e ’s 
pttin* married this Christmas-— the 
’ound! But there, I’m not worryiii’. 

I ’m getting that used to young men 
that I wouldn’t trust one on ’em as far 
as I could throw ’im, not if I wos 
dying. Any’ow, I’m reel glad I got 
your Christmas presents after oii.” 

“Henry,” I said as Elizabeth’s lank 
foip disappeared kitchenwards, “is it 
— is it a picture again ? ” 

“Yes; Jacob selling his birthright 
for a mess of pottage, in a gilt frame,” 
moaned Henry. 

“You’ll have to hang it in your 
study,” I said firmly. 

But Henry's reply was drowned in 
the clash of cvmbals. 









Kind old Lady (to perturbed youth). Can I help you, little man ? ” 

SEE A PASTY-FACED KID LIKE A LOP-EAEED BABBIT YOU MIGHT TELL HIM HE ’LL OET A JOLLY GOOD 
HIDING FOR GIVING MB THE SLIP,” 


IIMSET. 

When I left the house that morning 
I had felt morose, shrivelled and red in 
all the wrong places. But by the time I 
had reached the HighStreet so many ro- 
bust individuals had shouted “Healthy 
Weather!” to me — or even it seemed 
sometimes at me — that they had Cou6d 
me into a positive glow of hardy man- 
hood. Indeed, so fully had I come 
under the influence of suggestion that I 
myself remarked “ Healthy weather I ” 
to the Honourable Mrs. Crabbe when 
I chanced upon her outside the fish- 
monger’s. 

“ Healthy ? ’’repeated the Honourable 
Mrs. Crabbe (whose name, I may tell 
you, is pronounced just as it is spelt, 
with the exception of the death-like 
silence of the second “b” and the “e”), 
“Healthy?”— with asnortof incredulity. 

“As it were,” I temporised, feeling 
all at once chilled to the marrow. 

“ Well,” amended the Honourable 
Mrs. Crabbe grudgingly, “ everyone to 
his taste. Just hold King of the Snows 
a minute, will you ? I want to go across 
the street to the chemist’s. Back in half 
a moment.” 


Before I had time to protest — though, 
in candour, I confess that I would not 
have dared to do so, for the Honourable 
Mrs. Crabbe is one having authority — 
she had thrust into my hand the looped 
end of the cable-like leash which held 
King of the Snows captive. 

“Be a good boy,” admonished the 
Honourable (to the dog, of course); 
“ Mother ’ll be back quite soon. She ’s 
just going to buy ” Then, possi- 
bly remembering my presence, she 
paused momentarily and added some- 
what lamely — “necessaries.” 

King of the Snows and I watched the 
Honourable Mrs. Crabbe speed across 
the street and vanish within the chem- 
I ist’s shop; then we looked at each other. 
King of the Snows is a St. Bernard dog. 
He has sore eyes; he has a trickly 
mouth ; he is cow-hocked. In no sense 
is he a I’eal St. Bernard. In particular 
he wears no flask of brandy about his 
neck. He growled in a frost- bitten way. 

“ Good lad,” I said firmly. He jerked 
up his head and nearly dislocated my 
wrist encircled by the loop of the leash. 

“ Steady,” I counselled him un- 
steadily and in some pain. 

King of the Snows sat down warily, 


his red-rirnmod eyes fixed anxiously 
upon the portals ot the chemist’s shop. 
His attitude conveyed to me the im- 
pression that his sitting posture was 
not intended to be permanent ; certainly 
ho could not bo regarded as a safe 
seat. Therefore, in ordei* to carry out 
“ Mother’s” mandate to “hold ” l)im, I, 
with a couple of graceful movements, 
somewhat in the manner of a teetotum, 
engirdled my body with the leash. This 
brought me close, disqiiietingly close, 
to King of tlio Snows. And it "was at 
that moment that Lady Wrackenham 
swung staggeringly round the corner 
on her bicycle and began to shape a 
mid-sea course down tlie shoals of the 
High Street. 

Those of you wdio, throngli lack of 
opjDortunity or, more probably, inferior 
social status, liave not had the privi- 
lege of meeting her ladyship, liad better 
be reminded that lier name, Wracken- 
bam, is pronounced “Ram,” to rhyme 
with “ Ham ; ” also that, as they say^ in 
the rose catalogues, her form is “ round, 
full and globular,” and that, when rid- 
ing her bicy^cle, she is a “free bloomer.” 
She is not a good performer on the 
bicycle. She zig-xags. Kurtherniore 
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she gives repeated warning ol lier ap- 
proach by shouting “Hi!'" To-day 
was no exception. “ Hi 1 ” she shouted. 

King of the Snows needed but this. 
For several minutes he had been brood- 
ing over the disappearance of the 
Honourable Mrs. Grabbo, and Lady 
Wraclcenhain’s staccato signal seemed 
to confirm his W’oryt fears. Mother” 
needed help; she had been swallowed 
up in a snowdrift imperfectly disguised 
as a chemist’s shop, and ho must dig 
her out. With a bark that was meant 
to bo reassuring, but whicli distressed 
me frightfully, he ))oundod forward. I 
bounded with him. 

“ Tfi ! ” screamed Lady Wrackenham 
again ; and even her voice zig-zaggod. 

Hut King of the Snows was not to 
bn thus deterred from liis humane 
mission. Perhaps ho thought ho had 
a monk behind him and that gave him 
confidence. All I can say is that, if 
motiks accompany St. Horuard dogs on 
tljoir life-saving expeditions in the way 
E accompanied King of the Snows 
across the High Street, they must 
keep ilunnsolvos awfully lit. 

“ Hi ! ” cried I nidy Wrackouham gasp- 
ingly for tlio third time. And thou 
the front wheel struck King of the 
Snows shrewdly liotwoon the ribs, and 
LadyWrackciiluun dismounted— chiefly 
on me, bringing us both to a rooiunbont 
position. 

“ Help ! ” she moaned and Hung her 
arms about mo. IJnfovbunatoly i was 
powerless fo aid her. I was firmly at- 
tached to Kings of the Snows, she was 
firmly attached to mo, and Jving of the 
Snows was (irmly attached, sentiment- 
ally, to the Honourable Mrs. Orabbe. 
Thoroforo Lady Wrackonham, myself 
and parts of the bicycle moved slowly 
but surely in the direction of the chem- 
ist’s shop, drawn thither — as though 
wo wore a slolgli— by the too faithful 
St. Bernard. A small but ontimsiastic 
crowd greeted our arrival at the curb- 
side. The whole affair was an extraor- 
dinarily painful one, physically, socially 
and morally. 

But what was perhaps more painful 
still was that a photograph of the scene 
of the accident (the spot marked with 
an x) appeared in tlio next number 
of our local paper, and in the top left- 
hand corner, inset, a portrait of myself, 
just head and shoulders, but quite good, 
quite good. The deplorable part of it 
W’as that by some foolish error — Well, 
the reporter explained it all to me later. 
He had obtained my photograph on the 
plea that he wished to present to his 
readers the features of <*the gentleman 
who had I)ohaved so gallantly.” lie had 
also meant to secure a snap-shot of 
King of tlio Bnows, but the Honourable 
Mrs. Grabbo had objected to such 



Jhi^^band. “Fbock’s a jut thin fob a Nicni i.ikk this— what?” 

Wi/c. “TEow DO I LOOK IK IT?” Eusbami, ‘*Oh, rirriNG ! ” 

Wife, “TIIKN it’s PRRPKCTLy COMPORTABLK, THANKS,” 


publieifcy. It was therefore just a mis- 
take tliat beneatli my photograph inset 
should have appeared the misleading de- 
scription ; “Thk (jNMANAaEABLKBnUTE 
THAT CAUSED ALL THE TKOUDLE.” 

“Hr. Alderman declined to luako an 

order for money found on accused to he handed 
over, ii.s he said he wanted it to pav for a hed 
instead of having to .sleep on ii hard hoard.” 

I>ad}j Paiicr. 

This Alderman is evidently a conscien- 
tious fellow. No sleeping on the Bench 
for him. 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“ Our new South Side EAilais do Dunce is to 
be called tho Plaza, at which wo mildly re- 
mark our amazement at tho current idea* that 
it makes a place of cniertaiument very high- 
claH.s to give it a Frencli or an Italian title.” 

(ilasgoxv Paper. 

From ♦‘Astronomical Notes” in a 
local paper : — 

‘*Thc winter sdIucd occurs this year at 
3 p.m. on December 22.” 

Personally, we had ours on tho 251 li 
after dinner. 
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DIVORCE REFORM. 

A Novelist’s View. 

I AM a novelist of distinction. I think 
I may say without false pride that 1 
have achieved everything a great author 
can achieve except publication. And I 
wish to protest against the flaccid atti- 
tude cJf novelists in leaving militancy to 
the Bishops in the matter of divorce. 
The Bishops have their grouse, 1 know, 
but at the best it is only a matter of 
principle with them. Whereas with us 
it is bread-and-cheese. 

Take my own case, for example. I can 
think of none quite so deserving of at- 
tention. At this moment I have on the 
stocks a novel wdiich, for sheer intellec- 
tual mastery, force of diction, poignant 
irony and vital presentation of passion 
can have few rivals amongst modern 
masterpieces. Ihavegiven it therousing 
title of “ Behind Prison Bars,” and the 
frontispiece, already designed, depicts a 
lovely ^voman striving with long white 
hands and ringed tapering fingers to 
break asunder those relentless vertical 
rods we instinctively associate with the 
First Division. And for four hundred 
odd pages my whole creative energy is 
spent on the rending pathos of this luck- 
less creature, tied for life to a drunken 
husbpd, struggling for light and air I 
and joy and anything but matrimony. 
The husband never stops drinking till 
the last page, when, with a touch of in- 
comparable realism, ho is knocked down 
by a ’bus in the Fulham Eoad. And his 
widowed wife, even as she identifies him, 
discovers that she is free at last, free to 
marry the man she has loved all alono- 
without knowing it. ^ 

Now see what happens. Every day the 
Press bristles with articles by ex- Lord 
Ohancellors precipitating divorce for 
the wives of confirmed drunkards. 
They can wax sentimental over tJieiUj 
but does ever a tremor of pity stir their 
forensic souls for the authors whose 
very sales depend on presenting such 
hopelessness in dramatic art ? Suppos- 
ing legislation is altered before my novel 
is marketed? I ask you — supposing? 
All that helpless poignancy made the 
butt of every blase reviewer? It is that 
which makes me a novelist militant. 

Think, just think, how hard it is to 
raise a scare these da 3 ^s. Time was 
when you could send your name down 
to posterity simply by making Amur 
hero revolt from orthodox}^ And those 
who so glibly complain that the modern 
novel lacks the compelling force of its 
predecessors little take into^ account 
wlmt obstacles there are in the Avay of 
stirring controversial dust and pulpit 
thunders in an age when morality itself 
has lost much of its Victorian horse- 
power. Personally I am driven to that 


last stage of extremity and furtive op- 
timism that contemplates a petition to 
Parliament ; and I venture to think 
that the immediate political upheaval 
offers a timely moment for us novelists 
thus to make our grievance patent. It 
will indeed behove Ministerial and Par- 
liamentary fledglings to propitiate a 
section of the community that has it in 
its hands to mete out retaliation with 
all the equipment— and much of the 
genuine material — of high farce at its 
disposal. 

I invite therefore any other member 
of the profession who is also feeling 
the pinch of these proposed social re- 
laxations to oiler his signature to a 
petition which, after opening in the 
classic manner, will resolve into pro- 
posals as follows : — 

I. That we repudiate the findings of 
the Divorce Commission and all subse- 
quent concession to human frailty as 
compromising both to the sanctity of 
marriage and the life of the home. 

(This is an essential clause. If only 
this sanctity can be secured to us, a 
novelist can make either husband or 
Avife elope with someone else with a 
reasonable hope of exciting and even 
shocking his readers, and, under spe- 
cial conditions, of even getting his book 
banned.) 

II. That Divorce (outside existing 

regulations) should only be tolerated 
under the following exceptional con- 
ditions ' 

(a) If a woman possesses youth, 
beauty, naivete and indefinable charm, 
and is generally competent to create 
the widespread human appeal that in 
fiction propagates new editions and 
sets film rights in motion, a certain 
exercise of discretion may be left to the 
Divorce Court Judge. 

(It is recommended, however, that 
this prerogatn^e be only exercised Avith 
the strictest caution; no larger loop- 
hole being necessary than to enalfle an 
author still to call his last chapter 
‘‘The Way Out,” should it be detri- 
mental to his plot to dispose of the 
superfluous husband by heart failure, 
the gallows, or drowning at sea.) 

(b) A strong silent man united to a 
dangerous lunatic might, after years of 
mute suflering and tongue-tied passion 
for an unattainable woman, be allowed 
special dispensation, not on an^^ pretext 
so Irivolous as his irresistible fascina- 

I tion, but solely in consideration of his 
temperamental dumbness, w^hich would 
presumably prevent him from inciting 
emulation among his club-room asso- 
ciates. 

(Clause (6) is a special concession to 
feminine novel-readers, whose influence 
on the circulating libraries no novelist 
can afford to ignore.) 


STEPPING WESTWARD. 

Feom Greenland’s icy mountains 
There comes a Avondrous tale 
Through journalistic fountains 
That spout and never fail : 

Her rocks that seemed abiding, 

Her summits cold and clear 
Are slowly, sternly sliding 
Some twenty yards a year ! 

The course of empire taking 
Its way towards the West, 

That Arctic land is shaking 
. From its perennial rest ; 

And on its current drifting 
The icy mountains go, 

Inevitably shifting 
The simple Esquimaux. 

Or is it that some sun-spot 
In its majestic course 
Exerts upon this one spot 
Accelerative force ? 

And will this move of Greenland’s 
Proceed at faster rates 
Till, fairly caught between lands, 

It dams the Davis Straits? 

Or has tlie Avash of ages 
(Like laundries of to-day) 

Deduced by easy stages 
The Avidth of i3aflin’s Bay, 
Leaving the westward channels 
Shrunken and strained and tight, 
Like our domestic flannels 
Sent homo on Friday night ? 

Ah ! Avhy does Greenland wander? 

What is the force that draws ? 
Now, as I deeply ponder, 

I seem to guess tho cause : 

The West has ceased from drinking; 

And this, methinks, is why 
All Canada is slirinking 
From also going dry. 

A GREAT LIAR. 

Most people liaA^e met a liar. If you 
haven’t I know of no better place foi* 
making good this defect than tho smoke- 
room of a West African liner. Wiiy 
this should be I don’t know ; bub so it 
IS. The beginner can learn a lot there. 
Men who have been truthful from boy- 
hood up make onevoyage and then start 
to tell lies. 

Coming home recently from West 
Aluca I drifted into the smoke-room on 
the first day of the voyage about 6 p.m. 

an hour to go before tlie first dinner 
bugle — and found assembled a cluster of 
sportsmen SAvopping lies about tilings 
they had shot. They A\'ere all of a cer- 
tain youthfulness, except one, Avho was i 
grizzled and lined and tanned, his eyes 
deep-sunk; and when hewasn’t chewin^ 
the stem of his pipe he Avas worrying 
at his moustache. Spare he Avas.^ind 
silent. I put him doAvn as a prospector 
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Mrst Jimtic {in course of canvcrsaMon about neighbouring Unrn). “Thek can talk, but I doan’t beckon thww wass ever tu 
M'A tDA STP/I’TON.” 

Second H untie. “No, can’t eactly 7,ky I wus^ ever tu, but 1 ’se been most taiiribly nich un.” 


or mining onginoor, with Bolivia, India, | 
Mexico, AuBtralia and Tanganyika be- 
hind hinn 

The Young Lads wont on talking. 
You kl nevor holiovo the oxporiencoB 
they 'd luid. Tlio rhinoH they *d hunted 
pound and round a giant ant-hill. Tho 
two hundred pounds' wortii of ivory 
they'd got from one elephant. Tho 
lion and loopanl th<3y M bagged with a 
right and a left. The hippos tlioy'd 
stabbed mortally with a vtachcU from 
a canoe. And so on. 

It was great, and 1 lovod every mo- 
ment of it. 

Towards seven o'clock tho supply of 
veracious oxperiences showed signs of 
petering out, Thera are limits. And 
still the Ancient in the corner had not 
spoken. So one of tho Young Lads gave 
tongue again to ask him, Now, Sir, 
you 'vo been years on the Coast, surely 
you 've had some curious things happen 
to you? " 

' And the Old One answered and said, 

“ Only one. And that was in October 
last year. I started out alone one 
evening with a *22 boro rook rifle, 
hoping to get a guinea-fowl or a bush- 
fowl. I hadn't gone far from my bun- 
galow when, upon rounding a corner in 
the path, I came bang on top of a lion." 
And he paused. 


“ Yes," jumped in one of the Young 
Lads ; “ did ho clear off? " 

“No," replied tho Ancient slowly, 
“ ho didn’t. Being flurried, I pooped 
off at him with tho rook rifle." 

“Great Scott!” said another of tho 
Young Lads. “You got him through 
theoyeinto the brain, I expect? Daslied 
risky thing to do, th ough, try i ng to shoot 
a lion with a -22 rifle.” This very 
knowingly. 

“No," answered the Mining Man, 
“ I got him in tho ear ; the merest flesh- 
wound, which only instated him." 

“ Heavens I " said a thix'd Young Lad, 
“ what happened then ? " 

“Who to?” drawled the old man. 
“ Tho lion ? Nothing. The brute just 
knocked me over and ate me up. He 
seemed thoroughly cross.” 

The Expert. 

“A MBIJINO SHEEP FARM. 
Selection, Improvement and Management 
By B. A. Lamb.” 

South African l^ajper, 

“Next day tbo Prince had a long, hard day 
with Lord Bathur-st’s hounds from Charlton, 
and had a good rido over some favourite 
country, the pack running for three hours 
without cause .” — Daily Paper. 

Except of course the loyal desire to give 
His Koyal Highness a good time. 


TO THE ARCHITECT OF MY HAPPINESS. 

{On reading in a Daily Paper of the 
arrival of the Girl Architect.) 

How oft as I wistfully pondered 
Your strange indofinablo charm 
My mind in perplexity wandered, 
Obsessed with a secret alarm ; 

'Twas in fact the decided suggestion 
Of brain in the widtli of your brow 
That deterred mo from putting the 
question. 

Dear Chloe, till now. 

For I deemed you would daily en- 
deavour 

From domestic restraint to be free ; 
That you 'd prove just a trifle too clever 
For a colourless creature like me ; 

I pictured you fretting and fuming, 
Inclined at my dulness to grouse. 
And wholly averse from assuming 
The cares of a house. 

But my doubts you have lately refuted, 
And I post you these stanzas to say, 
If you 11 have me I 'm sure to be suited 
In every conceivable way ; 

For your talent, if, candidly, showy, 
Will hardly permit you to ream, 
Since you 're learning the art, my dear 
Chloe, 

Of making a home. 



i 

I 


i 
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C ar oilers (singiTig welUhmwn jpassage), ^^‘F-peab not,* said he, fob h-mighty dbead had s-seized theie t-teoubled m-mind.” 


THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 

II. — Seceet Golfing. 

At three o’clock on a dull December 
afternoon two young men might have 
been observed walking at a brisk pace 
along the odious thoroughfare of High 
Street, Kensington. 

Indeed, they tvere observed* 

George Eowland was carrying a bag 
of golf -clubs, shining, 'weighty and for- 
midable. The bag had an impressive 
water-proof lid to it, but this was thrown 
back so that the full splendour and 
variety of the clubs might be revealed. 
From the waist -of the bag depended a 
ball-sponge of costly and unusual design, 
and fixed to it was a tripod device by 
which the bag could be made to stand 
on its end at need, and thus relieve its 
owner of the intolerable strain of stoop- 
ing to pick it up. 

George himself was dressed in a pro- 
vocative cloth cap, a tweed golfing- coat 
and breeches, stockings of the most 
fluffy wool, and heavy brogue shoes with 
soles of double thickness richly studded 
with clusters of three-inch nails. 

The ends of his coloured garters dan- 
gled tastefully down the "calves of his 


legs, and over his shoe-laces there 
flapped contemptuously as he walked 
two substantial leather aprons, fringed 
with a valance of tiny leather tongues, 
and serving what purpose I have never 
been able to discover. 

George strode arrogantly through the 
herd of shoppers, making no secret of 
the fact that he was dressed for golf 
on a week-day ; and not a few of those 
whom he prodded inadvertently in the 
back with his driver or struck about 
the knees with the lower end of his bag 
turned to look with interest at the fresh- 
faced young athlete. 

I too carried,' but naked, a brassie 
and an iron ; and I followed guiltily in 
George’s wake, striving, however, to 
look like a man who has been buying 
brassies and irons for Christmas pre- 
sents. I was dressed very simply. But 
for the shameless youth in front of me 
none would have guessed that I was 
about to play golf. 

Or rather practise golf. For we were 
bound for the premises of the enterpris- 
ing Day-and-Night Golf-Club in Kens- 
ington. “ It ’s nearly as good as the real 
thing,” said George with enthusiasm. 
“Opens your shoulders, pulls your game 


together. You get the air, you get the 
exercise ” 

“And you can wear the clothes.” 

“Well, I caii't play golf in trousers,” 
said George good-humouredly. 

We bought two tickets, entitling us 
to half-an-hour’s practice each. A small 
but uniformed caddie with a Marcel 
grin ushered me into a kind of cubicle, 
curtained on three sides; and there I 
nervously removed my overcoat, with 
something of the sensation of persons 
about to confront a Medical Board. 

The fourth side of the cubicle was 
open to the air, and about fifty yards 
away was a huge net, the size of a large 
house, and lettered at various heights 
A, B, C and D. All the cubicles faced 
this common obstacle, and in front of 
each was a small but objectionable 
bunker. 

Through the curtains on my left came 
the sound of a rhythmic panting and 
■groaning, and at brief but regular inter- 
vals a golf-ball emerged into the open 
and entered one of the bunkers. In 
the west the Kensington sun was 
sinking. 

The boy brought me a heap of sand. 
Then he brought me a basket contain- 
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ing ninety-six golf-balls. Then he teed 
up one ball and stood expectant, glin- 
ting. 

“ Hit the A, Sir,” he said. I swung 
my brassie .... 

He teed up the ball again, grinning. 

“ Do I use all these balls ? ” I said. 

“Yes, Sir,” he said. “ Bight dozen.” 

I swung again. The ball struck the 
0 belonging to the second cubicle to the 
right. 

Now there were only ninety-five. 

A little strenuous working and there 
were only eighty-nine. At this point 
Marcel departed quietly from the cubi- 
cle, grinning. 

To be^ left alone with eighty-nine 
golf-balls is a great temptation. I sat 
down and lit a pipe. 

The Kensington sun had set. The 
great net hung dimly in the dusk; be- 
yond it the high trees grew dark and 
ghostly. I smoked contentedly. 

It occurred to me that secret golfing 
is a very ugly thing. 

Next-door the sounds of laboured 
breathing and rhythmic pliysical exer- 
tion continued; and, occasionally, the 
sound of wood striking a hard ball. 
One man at least was seeing the thing 
through. On the other side, George 
too was aiming balls in quick succession 
at the net, and as often as not hitting 
it. 

“How goes it?” he cried cheerily. 
“ Quite like the real thing, isn’t it ? ” 

“Quite,” I said. “There’s a terribly 
slow couple in front of me. I can’t get 
on at all.” 

“Forty-five,” counted George with 
satisfaction, and hit it clean over the 
net into the trees. 

Forty-five. And I was eighty-nine, 
and sixteen minutes had gone. And I 
was wasting good money . , . 

That wretched basket destroyed my 
peace. It fascinated me. I drew it 
towards me. Those reproachful balls — 
eighty-nine bails — two balls a penny — 
one must do something with them. I 
took one out. My fingers itched. I took 
out three . . . 

For five minutes I was perfectly 
happy. 

To juggle capably with three balls 
has long been one of my minor ambi- 
tions. Alas, in real life the opportunities 
for practising this art are sadly limited. 
Someone alw^ays wants to play tennis 
with the tennis-balls. Someone always 
wants to keep the oranges for eating. 
Here at last I had found the perfect 
place for juggling. Absolute privacy 
— unlimited material. ... I had long 
been no mean performer with two. In 
five minutes I was practically a master 
of three. 

Then George peeped round the corner 
and caught me. 



“ What are you doing ? ” he gasped. 

“ Playing catch,” I said. “ It ’s really 
too dark for golf, isn’t it ? ” 

“Oh, but I’ll soon put that right,” 
he said confidently, and disappeared. 

Sure enough, almost immediately the 
cubicle was generously illuminated and 
a powerful searchlight was flung upon 
the net. 

There!” said George with pride, 
and resumed his game. 

“ I appeal against the light,” I pro- 
tested feebly, knowing well that there 
was now no hope. Somehow or other 
I must drive my eighty-nine balls into 
or towards the net, or I should stand 
condemned as a slacker — or, worse, a 
wastrel. 

I took my brassie; I built fifteen tees 
in quick succession, and smote fifteen 
balls with vigour into the night. 

Building tees in quick succession is 
exhausting W’ork. I took my iron. 

I leaned upon my iron and, breath- 
less, mused a while. 

The moon bad risen. A sort of frenzy 
seemed to have possessed the golfers. 


On every side, with new devotion and 
with audible comments onFate and kin- 
dred subjects, they smote their ninety- 
six balls into the weird unnatural light, 
seldom pausing to observe in which 
direction (if any) they went. And I 
thought. How great a thing is Civilisa- 
tion and how noble a thing is Progress, 
in that our forefathers were content to 
play at the barbarous game of bowls in 
the broad noon-day, while w^e in our 
wisdom can bang a golf-ball at the 
moon by the aid of electric light ! 

But I had five minutes to go. And 
seventy-four balls. How could I face 
Marcel again ? Not to speak of George? 

I too must render my tribute to 
Civilisation and the Spirit of Golf. 

Stealthily I took a handful and flung 
them revex-ently at the moon. 

The subsequent handfuls, with con- 
siderable skill, I rolled or tossed into 
the bunker on my left. 

When George came in the basket 
was nearly empty. “ Got any over ? ” 
he asked, 

“ Only three,’? I said. A. P. H. 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 

Y. — The Phehistoeic Stoey. 
Gha])ter L — The Comikg op the Ice. 

The id an, Uk, ^vas hungry. So was 
the woman, 6r. So was the boy, Squ^l. 

For many, many moons now Uk, 
counting them on his toes and afterwards 
pegging them out with little sticks at the 
mouth of his cave above the rock-ledge, 
had sensed that the world was growing 
colder and colder. Long ago, almost 
before he could remember it, the bush 
vegetation wdiich had clothed the upper 
slopes of the volcanic mountain had 
withered away and been replaced by 
barren boulders, in whose crevices the 
snow never seemed to melt. Amongst 
all the animals and birds there was a 
great moving southwards. Flocks of 
flamingoes, of dodos, of dinosaurs con- 
stantly passed over- 
head, making for the 
warmerlands. Theboy, 

Squel, sniffled. Cave 
megatheria and cave 
woolly rhinoceroses 
grew less frequent, and 
when Uk saw a primor- 
dial elephant now he 
noticed that it had a 
disconsolate as well as 
a primordial look in 
its eye. 

“ We have no food/’ 
wailed the woman, Gr; 

“ There is still part of 
the cave aurochs I killed 
three nights ago,” re- 
turned the man. 

“ It is too chilled ta 
eat, ’’replied the woman. 

“ Squ^l cannot get his 
teeth into it. What is happening to the 
earth, 0 Uk?” 

“It is the beginning of -the Pleistocene 
or Glacial Period,” he growled surlily. 
“ I shall take out the bow, Twang, and 
have another try at an aurochs.” 

Gr shrugged her shoulders. The bow, 
Twang, was an invention of which the 
man, Uk, was particularly proud. He 
had fashioned it by chance out of a 
stick of yew with a thong tied to it 
which he had used for beating Gr. He 
had never killed anything with it yet, 
and the frozen aurochs lying on the rock 
ledge had been obtained by battering 
the beast slowly to death with a flint 
axe when it was lying old and ilL But 
whenever TJk came back from hunting 
he would say, “ I nearly killed an au- 
rochs this time with the bow, Twang.’ - 
^ And Gr would laugh mockingly. 

Now for a long time, in the glacial 
chill which had fallen over all that land, 
aurochses bad become so shy and scarce | 
that Uk had almost ceased to wonder 


was aurochses or aurochs. But he still 
took out the bow, Twang, and hoped. 
If they could not find warm meat again 
they would die. 

C}ia2)ter JI.— -The Triumph op 
Twang. 

Weary, dispirited, unsuccessful once 
again, Uk returned to the rock ledge, 
climbing up by means of a strip of 
mastodon hide fastened to a boulder, 
another invention of his own which 
had taken many moons to devise. The 
knot now only broke once in three 
times. This time it held. 

“ Well ? ” came the shrill voice of 
Gr from inside the cave. 

“ Nothing,” he answered gloomily. 

Even as he spoke he heard a terrible 
snarling noise behind him, and, turning, 
beheld, monstrous, golden -tawny and 



A SUGGESTION FOE HEIGHTENING THE ZOO AND COPING WITH 
THE HOLIDAY TEAFFIC. 

grinning at the foot of the ledge, incar- 
nate Fear. The woman, Gr, cowering 
with the boy, Squ6l, in the cave, heard 
the quick intake and gasp of his breath. 

“What is the matter?” she cried. 

“ What is down there ? ” 

“Incarnate Fear,” answered the’man, 

Uk. 

“Do you mean a sabre-toothed 
tiger? ” she inquired rather pettishly. 

“Yes,” he replied, “a third as tall 
again as the largest Himalayan tiger, 
with two long sabre-like tusks project- 
ing downwax'ds below the lower jaw. 

I am going to shoot at it with the bow, 

[.Twang.” 

Gr heard Twang twang. 

“ What has happened, 0 XJk ? ” she 
cried. 

“ My shaft remains quivering in its 
huge tawny flank,” said Uk, “ but that 
has not sufficed to check it. The 
gigantic brute has made a tremendous 
bound and is clinging with iron claws 
to the top of the ledge. I am going to 


whether the proper plural of the word [shoot again.” 


Once more Twang twanged. 

“What now, 0 Uk?” wailed Gr 
from the interior of the cave. 

“The pointed hickory,” answered 
Uk, “ has gone down into the gaping 
gullet, and with a horrible coughing 
screech the monster has recoiled. It 
is creeping away with howls through 
the undergrowth, I think it is going 
to die.” 

“I am glad of that,” said Gr. 

It was the first Bag of the Bow. 

Chapter III, — The Thawing op the 
Food. 

Days passed and the cold grew in- 
tenser still. 

The wounded sabre-tooth had been 
tracked to his lair and eaten warm. 
The wbman Gr had made a magnificent 
tawny mantle for herself out of the 
creature’s hide to re- 
place the wrapping of 
coney cave hyaena skin 
which she had worn in 
the earlier part of the 
season. Uk, consider- 
ing the skull to be a 
good specimen of the 
Quaternary Period, had 
buried it carefully in 
a siliceous deposit 
amongst the rocks, but 
had given the two sword- 
like teeth to Squ61. 

Sincehisfirst triumph 
he had killed three mam- 
moth marmots, a mylo- 
don, a mystagogue and 
a musk-ox with Twang, 
the bow. But food was 
still scarce and it re- 
mained a great trouble 
that what was left over from the evening 
meal was frozen too hard by morning to 
be fit to eat. In spite of all his efforts Gr 
and Squ61 often went hungry, and their 
wailing offended his ears. He u-ed to 
point out to Gr the strange beautiful 
glow in the Northern sky in order to 
take the woman’s mind off* her troubles. 

“ See, Gr, there is the aurora bore- 
alis ” he would cry. 

“Did you say aurora or aurochs T' 
was her only response. 

Then Uk would take up his flint axe 
and batter at the frozen meat in the 
vain attempt to make it tender enough 
to chew. It was when he was trying 
to break up in this way the chine of 
the musk-ox that a marvellous thing 
occurred. Often enough before Uk had 
noticed that when he missed a car- 
case and hit the hard stone beneath it, 
bright strange flying things like butter- 
flies sprang into the air. He had never 
been able to understand the puzzling 
phenomenon. On that- morning it so 
happened that Gr had been sweeping 
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out the cave and had left a heap of 
dried sticks and moss lying near the 
frozen meat. Suddenly, as Uk toiled, 
he became aware of a grey, shadowy, 
snake-like thing that sprang from the 
dried litter. It began to make a curious 
crackling sound, and a moment later 
worms of red and gold seemed to be 
crawling beneath the leaves. He cried 
out in alarm, bringing Gr and Squ^l 
from the cave. All three of them stood 
gaping in wonder at the darting glisten- 
ing things, and the boy SquM put his 
hand down as if to touch them. 

“ Hot ! *' he said, “like the sun.” And 
then with a little cry, “ They sting ! ” 

“Trample them to death,” said Uk. 
“ I am tired now ; I am going inside to 
rest.” And he went into the cave. 

Uk was awakened from the long sleep 
of exhaustion by a strange, penetrating 
and delicious perfume that seemed to 
come from outside the cave. And, 
snijSing vigorously, he crept out as 
though to stalk it. On the rock ledge 
he beheld an extraordinary sight. A 
ravenous red-and-yellow monster was 
devouring an enormous pile of sticks, 
and near it, quite unterrilied, stood Gr 
and Squ^l, holding pieces of blackened 
flesh in their hands. Every now and 
then they held them out towards the 
monster’s many tongues, which licked 
at them. greedily with a hissing noise; 
then they drew them away. A sound 
of roaring and a delightful odour per- 
vaded the air. 

“Have some,” said the woman, Gr, 
placing a charred rib in the man Uk’s 
hand. He chewed ecstatically and 
asked for more. 

“What is this thing?” he gulped 
between mouthfuls. 

“An invention of my own,” answered 
Gr. “I call it the food, Gr^il.” 

“ Mankind has made a long step to- 
day,” said the man, Uk, still gnawing, 
“ out of the darkness of primordial 
chaos towards the light of civilisation. 
He has discovered an artificial means 
of rendering his food more palatable.” 

“Yes, dear,” said the woman, Gr. 

^ And she was right. It was the Be- 
ginning of Boast Beef. 

Ghapteo* IV, — The Bolling op 
THE Ball. 

In the meantime the boy, Squ^l, who 
had eaten meat till he could eat no 
more, was amusing himself in a strange 
way. Taking a number of pieces of half- 
warmed musk-ox fat he had kneaded 
them into the shape of a large ball and 
pressed into the mass wild berries which 
he had plucked from the trees, and 
fragments of primordial orange and 
citron peel which had long been lying 
about the floor of the cave. Eor some 
time he rolled this lump up and down 


the ledge with his hands and feet, and 
then.growing tired of his game he fixed 
it on one of the teeth of the sabre-tooth 
tiger and held it out to the woman, Gr, 
placing, as a last thought, a sprig of 
primordial holly on the top of the 
speckled ball. 

“ Look ! More food ! ” he cried. 

Gr broke a piece off and ate it. She 
gave a cry of rapture and handed some 
to Uk, He swallowed it and held out 
his hand. 

“ Me too 1 ” shouted Squ^l. 

It was the first Plum Pudding.* 

Evob. 


Another Grlimpse of the Obvious, 
“City Waeehouse Flooe Collapses. 

The top floor was loaded with packing oases. 
Some of the cases fell through the 12ft. gap, 
but beyond a big dust cloud there was little 
damage. It is thought the floor was over- 
loaded .” — Daily Paper. 

Prom an advertisement of “ Favourite 
Classics ” : — 

“ Omar ' Khayyam’s Poems — By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox .” — Canadian Paper, 

We must get these; they should be a 
bright change from Fitzgebald’s ver- 
sion. 
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TEEASUEE TO BE TEOVE. 

The recent wonderful discoveries in 
Egypt have caused me to regard with 
new interest the common objects of my 
office. 

Who knows that ere 1923 has reached 
its Christmastide this city of London 
may not be overtaken by some calamity 
which will reduce it to ruins beyond 
repair and of no use even to a New 
Zealander? 

Then doubtless, in a far- distant day, 
a party of eager archaeologists, pene- 
trating with pick and shovel the rub- 
bish of the centuries, will come upon 
a piece of sealing-wax, and know that 
their labours are on the point of being 
rewarded. ® 

When at last a clearing has been 
made they will find no jewels (unless 
the New Year brings me unexpected 
luck), no vessels of refined gold, no 
cunningly chased adornments of the 
umbrella-stand or the waste-paper 
basket. But there will be a well-nigh 
boundless supply of steel nibs suitable 
for mounting as brooches, and paper- 
clips will be there to be linked together 
into rare and curious watch-chains. 

Considerable mystery will attend the 
unearthing of a strange receptacle 
within a receptacle, for they won't easily 1 


guess that the blacker of the two is a 
thing I used to put on my head when 
attending occasions of high festivity or 
exceptional gloom. 

But the climax of their astonishment 
may be expected when they force the 
lock of my roll-top desk and the con- 
tents are disclosed to view. 

With the tenderest care they will 
handle the paste-pot, not so much be- 
cause of its contents as because of the 
chaste simplicity of its design. I should 
not be surprised if they refuse fifty 
pounds for it. And on examining the 
inkwell they will marvel at the small- 
ness of the drinking-vessels of the time; 
and later their chemists, getting to work 
on the tpces remaining of its contents, 
will claim to have discovered the fav- 
ourite beverage of the hardy race to 
whom the inkwell belonged. 

See 1 ” they will exclaim on finding 
among my papers an un-receipted bill, 

“ so sudden was the cataclysm that the 
poor fellow had not even time to pay 
his tailor.” And when they read on the 
exposed leaf of my tear-off calendar, 
“February 3-~It is never too late to 
mend,” they will claim to have evidence, 
as they look round upon the chaos about 
them, of the decay of an ancient philo- 
sophy, ^ 

The box of cigars that Grimlow gave 


me two Christmasses ago will be found 
intact save the one which I was mis- 
guided enough to light, I have labelled 
them, ‘‘Not to be Smoked,” for this at 
least I owe to posterity. And I think 
I hear the hoarse cry of “ Gold, gold ! ” 
when they espy the fountain-pen with 
a gilt band round its middle which I 
bought for three-and-ninepence from a 
respectably-dressed man who said he 
had found it in the street. Perchance 
the secret of a lost art will be yielded 
up to them when they get to work with 
their acids on this glittering feature. 

And, as in my mind’s eye I behold 
them turning over some of my rejected 
MSS. and deciphering* the wonderful 
thoughts that are enshrined in their 
hieroglyphics, I derive some solace from 
the thought that perchance, after all, 
one or tw’o may yet be published. 


“ Dancing. 

WHY SPEND A DULL EVENING 
ELSEWHERE? 

Let’s go to the 

Advt. in Provincial Paj^er, 


From Zifeuilleton : — 

* small, shabby, and unshaven, his 

sandy Imir and incipient beard lending him a 
weak, effeminate ^Scottish Pa:per. 

Sort of a Queen Beaver. 
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Uncle Sam [to Etiro^iean Beggar). “ TAKE THIS BAG OE GOLD. DID I SAY ‘ GOLD ’ ? NAY, 
’TIS SOMETHING EAR MORE PRECIOUS THAN THAT.” [Collapse of Beggar. 
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DAHGERS OF GOLF: A WARNING. 

I AM in hospital. The doctor thinks 
that I may perhaps be out again in 
about sis weeks. My clavicle is almost 
repaired, my tibia has been neatly 
spliced, my phalanges are nearly 
all reset and my patella is gradu- 
ally coming back into a more or 
less normal position. Let me tell 
you about it. 

The Golf Club to which I be- 
long, and of which I am, I believe, 
Captain for the current twelve 
months, has a rule, derived from 
Royal and Ancient customs, ^ 
whereby the Club’s Captain is ^ 
elected in September each year 
by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers, and inaugurates bis year of 
office by driving a ball from the 
first tee. An expectant crowd 
awaits the ball; the lucky indi- 
vidual capturing it returns it to 
the Captain, who rewards him 
with a five-pound note, and the 
ball is placed in a glass-case in 
the club -room, with an inscrip- 
tion, “ Driven — yards by — on 
the Inauguration of his Captaincy, 
September, 19 — 

The election this year provided 
more than usual interest. Su- 
perior golfing skill has hitherto 
constituted the qualification for a 
Captain-Elect ; but on this occasion a 
considerable number of members held 
the opinion that my thirty years’ con- 
nection with the Club and the unfailing 
consistency of my play (my handicap 
has steadily remained at the maximum 
ever since I joined) justified my candi- 
dature. The rest of the 
members were in favour of 
Judkins, who is -}- 4 and is 
thinking of entering for the 
Amateur Championship 
next year. 

The Club enjoyed all the 
excitement of a General 
Election. A ballot was 
taken instead of the usual 
show of hands, and the 
voting resulted: Highbrow- 
Jones, 39; Judkins, 38. As 
my friends put it, I was one 
up on Judkins. 

Four o’clock the next 
afternoon was the time 
fixed for the ceremony of 
playing myself in. I con- 
fess I felt slightly nervous, 
for driving is not my strong depart- 
ment. * Arriving at the first tee just 
before the appointed hour I found an 
enormous concourse of spectators, fore- 
most among them Judkins, clad in his 
chess-board plus fours. The vista to 
the first bunker was lined with caddies 


and others, each bent on acquiiing a 
five-pound note, while a few optimists 
waited beyond, and one eccentric on 
the first green. 

As the Club clock struck four a nice 
new ball was teed and I proceeded to 



“The ball 

MISSED IT.” 


REMAINED INTACT. I HAD COMPLETELY 


address it. My past life flashed through 
my brain, with a relentless background 
of Judkins’s loud checks. My knees 
began to wobble. I set my teeth and 
decided on direct action before my optic 
nerves might become hypnotized. I 
swung my club and let drive. . . . The 



headed by Judkins, swooped wildly in 
my direction. Engulfed and over- 
whelmed, I fell prostrate under a forest 
of legs and falling bodies, and was 
trampled into the earth. 

I understand that some of my 
friends eventually collected me 
and brought me to the hospital, 
where I w^as sorted out by the 
doctors. When at last I re- 
covered consciousness I found, 
pinned to my coverlet, a note 
from Judkins claiming the five 
pounds, and mentioning that the 
ball had been duly placed in the 
Club. Pullington,wdio visited me 
yesterday, tells me that Judkins 
has had the ball inscribed : “ Teed 
by W. Highbrow- Jones on the 
Inauguration of his Captaincy, 
September, 1922.” 

I shall never really like Judkins. 
My newspaper has repudiated 
my sports insurance claim on the 
ground that the accident w^as not 
caused by golf. The Insurance 
Editor’s letter adds, “ On the 
contrary” — whatever that may 
mean. 

But the point which is troub- 
ling me is this : Have I complied 
with the rules of the Club regard- 
ing the duties of a Captain-Elect ? 
Pullington tells me that Judkins 
has taken legal advice and holds 
that I must drive again from the first 
tee. 

I will resign first. 

Notice in a park near Paris : — 

“The horse-promenadeurs are defended from 
footing on the walk path ” 

Not much hope for the En- 
tente if they talk like that 
at Conferences. 

“Perpignan, France, Dec.V. 
— train was blown off the 
track near the Fitou station yes- 
torday by a minstrel of great 

J \ violence.”— 

A trombonist, we assume. 

“ The Town Council last 

night adopted the scheme of the 
Advertising and Band Commit- 
tee to engage brass bands for 
next season. No band is to play 
for more than a fortnight at a 
time.” — Liver'gool Fajper^ 

Good. 




“Engulfed and overwhelmed, I fell prostrate.” 

ball remained intact. I had completely 
missed it. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

For a moment I was petrified. Should 
I claim a trial ball or a sighter, and take 
another stroke with loss of distance ? 

I had no time to decide, for- the mob, 


“Great bowls of roast potatoes 
passed from hand to hand, punc- 
tuated by exclamations as too 
late, one or another of those 
seated disconcerned varying delicacies with 
taste hidden from view. Then came the merry 
surprise of Christmas pudding with tasty pies 
of mince. Then the dewry mead began to flow 
freely. ” — Local Paper, 

From internal evidence we should have 
supposed that the flow had begun 
before the potatoes went round. 
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HOW WE “AGONIZE*’ NOW. 

Do NOT LET Botulism, Beri-beri or 
Thrombosis interfere with good cheer 
at this festive season. Drink Bulfin’s 
astigmatic analgesic non - alcoholic 
Poppo. It is sound, salubrious and 
delicious. 

Very old Olos Vougeot, reliable, 
mellow and emollient. Special offer 
from stock of wine company in liquida- 
tion at Is, 9d. a bottle, in eases of one 
dozen. Promotes hilarity and conduces 
to longevity. Also oddments of Chateau 
Yquem, Tokay and Cassowary Claret. 
Special terms to invalid Eabbis. Apply 
Squinchler and Goem, Saffron Hill. 

Jambolinb, Pongoroon, Botocudo i 
Nose-Flute, Tahiti War-Conch, Winni- j 
peg Whistle, Taught quickly by world- j 
travelled instrumental expert. No musi- 
cal knowledge required. Fees moderate. 
Write Stentor Noyes, 7, Sonora Man- 
sions, Stunting-House Square. 

Poisoned Malay Kris.— Gold-mount- 
ed; suitable for fancy dress. A constant 
source of excitement. Will sell for £50 
or best offer. Write Lord Jim, Sampan 
Lodge, Shoreham. 

To Connoisseurs,— “Axed” Admiral 
offers for sale pictures by Rembrandt, 
Titian, Velazquez, Goya, Sigismund 
Goetze. No sum too small, no sum 
too large. Inspection invited. Write 
Admiral op the Green, The Oaks, 
Bosh am. 

For Sale. — Pedigree Baby Grand 
Piano, suitable for a country congrega- 
tion. Rich fruity tone- The chance of a 
lifetime. Can be played with impunity 
by Children or Beginners. Cost £150 ; 
will take £175. Write Box 234, c/o 
Messrs. Stuggy, Barbecue Lane, E.C. 5. 

Cultured. Lady willing to relieve 
Parents going abroad for winter spprts 
of the charge of their young children. 
Every educational facility ; nursery the- 
atre with latest horror plays ; psycho- 
analysis at all hours ; instruction by a 
Certificated Student from Boar’s Hill in 
prosody ; lessons, if required, in fairy- 
photography, the camel-walk, pogo and 
ping-pong. Pure milk. Full details from 
Egeria, Montessori Mansions, East 
Grinstead. 

Buy him a Pop-opf Trombone Pipe, 
with the new and ingenious invisible 
sliding keyboard. Worked by the breath. 
No choking. No syncopation. Sedative 
yet sonorous. Of all Tobacconists. 

Gentleman admirably equipped by 
Nature for the liberal expenditure of 
£20,000 a year invites suggestions for 


his Endowment from benevolent Mil- 
lionaires. Advertiser has perfect man- 
ners and a fastidious taste in food, but 
is a conscientious objector to hard work 
of any kind. Unmarried at. present. 
Address “Admirable Crichton,” c/o 
Messrs. Pulling and Legge, Didlington. 

Paris, Latin Quarter. — Charmingly- 
furnished Dwarf Flat suitable for a 
Classical Student. Constant cold water. 
Cottage piano — benzoline keys, power- 
ful tone. Write Porter, 49, Rue Frivoli, 
Paris. 

To Lovers op Animals. — Historic 
Tortoise, hundred years old, reputed to 
have belonged to Sydney Smith. In 
excellent condition. For sale, 6 guineas. 
Or would exchange for Party Frock, 


length 45 ins. Write Doleless, The 
Doldrums, Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 

Widower, much reduced, wants nice 
Fur Coat. Height 5 ft, 10 ins. Also 
Sable Coat, Stole and Muff’ for daughter, 
who is being trained as a professional 
dancer. Would offer in exchange hand- 
some Amazon Parrot, brilliant talker 
and objurgationist. Write “Baronet,” 
care Messrs. Billing, 390, Hay Hill, W. 

“ The ‘ Sherlock Holmes ’ cap has - appeared ^ 
in New York and is bidding for a high place in 
popularity for the season. 

Those familiar with the adventures of Mr. 
Hohnes and his dear Watson will require no 
description of the new headgear, with visors at 
both sides .” — Glasgoio Paper. 

So Sherlock could see through his ears. 
This explains a lot. 
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EVIDENCE. 

Adrian Fane to Urs%da Slight 
(Extract.) 

I SUPPOSE you 'vvill be comiug to 
Loudon this January as usual, and I 
shall be delighted if you do; but I warn 
you that you will find a great increase 
of vulgarity, and you will be wise to 
avoid 3?iccadilly Circus and Shaftesbury 
Avenue by night, for they are now 
rendered unbearable by a hideous assort- 
ment of electric advertisements which 
set the nerves on end and make any 
reasonably sensitive person scream. 
London used to be dark and dingy at 
night, but the new spirit of vulgarity 
and tawdriness is at work and garish- 
ness abounds. It is with the streets 
as with the papers: a fierce compe- 
tition to catch the eye prevails. But 
whereas you are free to avoid papers 
you cannot avoid these signs. The 
world has got into a very bad way, and i 
these monstrous flares, in imitation of 
America, I suppose, are indicative of it. 
And the state of mind of those who 
are influenced by them ! Think of the 
psychology of the man who buys a 
real car because he sees a car made of 
electric bulbs with (marvel of marvels !) 
revolving wheels. Is it possible he can 
say to himself, “Hullo, I must have one 
of those ! *' ? And yet that is the only 
inference that can be drawn from this 
otherwise reckless expenditure of elec- 
tricity. I give it up. 

Boger Bovey to Mabel Breioster, 
(Extract.) 

The theatrical district of London is 
just now a feast of riotous restless 
colour. Piccadilly Circus and Shaftes- 
bury Avenue are a blaze of electric 
signs, all moving, and all, in the mass, 
although bizarre, most beautiful. I 
know you may think this an extrava- 
gant thing to say, but I mean it. To 
come round the corner of Piccadilly 
from the West in the comparative dim- 
ness and suddenly to be in the midst 
of this brilliance and diversity is a very 
remarkable experience, which appeals 
to the vein of simple wonder and child- 
ishness that is in us all — even, say, 
Lord Haldane. But the unexpected 
and the dazzling are not, you remind 
me, necessarily beautiful. I admit it, 
but I repeat that these signs in the 
are beautiful. I revel in 
them. On my way home from Eleet 
Street in the late afternoon, I stop to 
watch them, and I don’t care who sees 
me. May there be many more and 
always brighter and always more varie- 
gated and always funnier I 

Bxtract from Police Bejoort. 

Austin Talbot, a motorist, charged 


with damaging a car in front of him in 
Piccadily Circus on December 23rd, said 
that he had been driving for years with- 
out an accident. He admitted colliding 
with the car preceding him on the night 
in question, but pleaded that the glare 
of the electric signs immediately before 
his eyes was to blame. Such accidents, 
he affirmed, were likely to increase if 
the lights at this spot were allowed to 
multiply. They were a danger to the 
public. 

Extract from a Brighter London Journal 

New York must look to her laurels, 
as anyone visiting by night Piccadilly 
Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue and Leices- 
ter Square, to say nothing of the Strand, 
will readily admit ; for the assemblage 
of humorous and effective electric signs 
now^ to be seen there is amazing and 
quite equal to anything on the much- 
extolled Broadway facades. Ameri- 
cans are astounded at the rapidity and 
triumph of this new development in 
London’s advertising genius and gaiety. 

Henry W, Peabody to Mrs. Peabody. 

(Extract.) 

London is a mighty fine place, but 
it would be all the better for a good 
gale, such as we had in the Atlantic 
coming over, to blow all through the 
winter and clear its fogs away. Some 
days you can’t see your hand before your 
face. I have been to all tlie famous 
places, from Westminster Abbey to the 
“ Cheshire Cheese,” and I ’m gradually 
learning to do the right things, one of 
which is not to wear a Derby hat with 
evening dress. The biggest joke here 
is the electric light signs in Piccadilly 
Circus, which the boobs gape at from 
dusk till the small hours, as though 
they meant anything at all. If they 
were to see Broadway they ’d be struck 
by lightning ; but they think their little 
show the best ever. Why, compared 
with our White Way, it ’s like a candle 
to a conflagration. 

Mrs. James Board to her Mother. 

9, Brick Bow, Eoxton, 
December 28th, 1922. 

Dear Mother, — We had a very quiet 
Xmas, times being so bad and Jim on 
low wages. I managed to get a good 
hot dinner for them with a flag in .the 
pudding and some almonds and raisins 
after and then Artie recited his piece and 
Emmie sang a little ship is on the sea. 
We stayed in all day till the evening 
and then we had a bus ride to Piccadilly 
Circus to see the lights. They are just 
lovely and we were there for an hour 
or more watching all the funny things 
they do. The children loved them and 
Emmie said she thought heaven must 
be like that. And then we had another 


bus back and I wasn’t sorry either I 
was that tired. Perhaps things will 
be better next year and then we can go 
to a pantomime too, which would suit 
me better because then I can sit down. 
Your loving daughter, Emily, 

. B.V.L. 

THE GAEDBNING DENTIST. 
Mr. Carey Ease, my dentist, 

M.D., Mus.Bac., D.S.O,, 

Is, besides, the best, intentest 
Gardener I know ; 

While I loiter in his chair, 

Cosiest of easy seats, 

He, engaged in some repair, 

Tells me all his garden feats, 

(As he works the man 'repeats 
All his horiictiltural feats.) 

“ I love gardens,” cries he gaily; 

“ It is my habitual rule 
In my own to labour daily 
With a single tool ; 

While the Summer dawn is red 
You may see me, in its glow, 
Down a border or a bed 
Diligently ply my hoe.” 

(All along my loioer row 
As he speaks he plies his hoe.) 

“ Then, again, when chill October 
Dims the sky and damps the 
ground 

And the world is sad and sober, 

' • Daily I am found 

Planting tree and bush and creeper, 

I Corm and bulb of every grade, 

I Digging deep and ever deeper 

With my trusty Sheffield spade.” 
(Inmyjaiu he pkes his trade, 
Excavating with his spade.) 

“ If through drought the soil should 
I harden, 

I Yielding not to gentler means, 

I Then perforce I give my garden 
Figurative beans ; 

Out I take my — ‘ Stop,* I say, 

* Pause and ponder half a tick ; 

It has rained a lot to-day; 

I Do you need your heavy pick ? ' ” 
(You must own it 's pretty thick 
Chipping ivory toith a pick.) 

“A conference of Prime Ministers of all Ger- 
man states has beer summoned for Wednes- 
day .” — Evening Eager. 

Wallenstein’s Lager is the best. 

“ Good General, plain cooing, at once.” 

Advt. %n Provincial Pager. 
Very few of the generals that we know 
could be mistaken for turtle-doves. 

“ The Datoh Bandar of Sungei Ujong has, 
by special notification in theF.M.S. ‘ Gazette,’ 
exempted from the provisions of the 
Wild Animals and Birds Protection Enact- 
ment . ” — Ma lay Pager. 

We trust his Highness will enjoy his- 
freedom. 
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THE EXPRESSIVE SEX; OR, HOME-MADE MYSTERY DRAMA FOR HUSBANDS. 




“SpLEKDId! I 1 CoNGRilULATIONS ! ! GOOB-BYE, DBAB!” “DaPHHB.’S TOST BUK& BP TO SAY SfiB ’s BBCTDED OS THAT 

. OEGASDIE BEOCE WE SAW, ABTEB ABB.” 
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Small Bm (excitedly to teacJier who is explaining apictwe of Britons contesting the landing of the Bomans). “ Please, Miss which 

IS OUS) SIDIS ? 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punches Staff of Beamed, Clerks,) 

There is nothing “bonnie” about The Briary^Bus) 
(Heinemann), which is Mr. Floyd Dell's uncomfortabL 
symbol for marriage ; but that need not deter any reade: 
with an old-fashioned leaning towards the institution fron 
following the fortunes of Felix Fay^ and Bose- Ann Prentis. 
on their merits, their so-called marriage being merely an ex 
perimental liaison sanctified by the briefest ceremony knowi 
to the State of Illinois. The prologue and epilogue of thi{ 
adventure — and the greater part of its action — are stagec 
in Chicago ; and the whole forms a sequel to Mr, Dell's 
first novel, Moon-Calf , which, in the manner of Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, seems to have seen the hero safely over the 
distempers of his introspective youth. The present storj 
of his promotion from twenty-doUar-a-week reporting ink 
an existence sparkling with cocktails and dramatic criticism 
is strictly subordinate to the intricacies of his relationship 
with Bose-Ann, an undisciplined efficient young lady with 
a thoroughly modern zest for living her own life in the 
most intimate masculine society. Her husband’s secondary 
entanglements are merely important as the mechanism of 
his final reunion (on sounder matrimonial principles) with 
Bose-Ann, But the character of the heroine’s ecclesiastical 
father, whose disgust at “the bedevilment of business ” led 
him to enter “the one profession where nobody is ex- 
pected to succeed,” would redeem a far less able and 
intelligent book than The Briary-Bush, 

“In the summer of the year 1879 a well-built and un- 
usually handsome boy of fourteen years of age stood with 


his bicycle at the corner of Marlborough Place and Hamilton 
Terrace. . Thus, with the practised hand of the novelist, 
does Mr. Max Pemberton open his memoir of Lord North- 
cliffe {Robb^b and Stouohton). An interesting volume, 
even if it shows signs of somewhat hasty compilation. Mr. 
Pemberton, from that summer morning on which he dis- 
covered a brother enthusiast for the old high bicycle of the 
period, became the handsome boy’s very sincere friend and 
disciple, and is able to give much interesting detail about 
the days before we had our Daily Mail, Everyone likes to 
read how success comes to the fortunate few ; and Alfred 
Harmsworth was assuredly marked out from the first for 
a pioneer in journalism. The instinct was strong enough 
to make him^ start a school magazine (which he set up 
himself in a little shop in Ejlburn) before he was sixteen. 
Then he had a native restlessness that was not without its 
significance. He loved rapid locomotion. As early as 1895 
he rode a motor-bicycle in France, and it ran away with 
him and leaped a hedge. The next year he was in possession 
of a 6-h,p. Panhard, and after that it seemed to his admiring 
biographer that he bought a new model every month, 

I Indeed he lived his life at express speed ; it is hardly sur- 
prising that he never became an old man. And already 
this is the second volume dealing with his meteoric career 
which has come out since his premature death. 

The Dreamer (Chapman and Dodd) of Mr. W. L. Blenner- 
hassett’s rather inconsequent story is a soft-witted Eussian 
priest who^ loves his vodka and his deceased wife’s sister, 
the first being apparently a proper, the second an improper, 
thing in the Holy Eussia of 1905, the year of the Eevolu- 
tion that followed the Japanese War. Eeligious scruples 
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induce him to abandon his cure of souls. He leaves his 
village and tramps to St. Petersburg, much in dread lest he 
be haled before the Ecclesiastical Tribunal for condign pun- 
ishment. Yet he still V’ears his priestly garments, which 
is unwise, but convenient for the author, who wishes him 
to be used as a “provocator ” to lead the crowd to its doom, 
after the fashion of Pather Gabon of Bloody Sunday fame. 
Like Gabon he meets his fate at the hands of a revolution- 
ary, who shoots him for a traitor, whereas he is merely an 
ass. So simple indeed is he that it seems to me unlikely 
that revolutionaries carrying their lives in their hands 
should confide in him so artlessly. To which Mr. Blenneb- 
HASSETT, who knows his Eussia at first hand, is obviously 
entitled to reply, “My dear Sir, it is a very unlikely country 
altogether.” And I may add that anything that throws 
light on it which is sincerely written, as this book is, can- 
not fail to be interesting. 

Merely to get the hero and heroine safely married to each 
other never seems to me a 
sufficient justification for 
the writing of a full-length 
novel. I must admit that 
on the whole I like them to 
marry, but their story must 
tell me of some growth in 
their love, or their under- 
standing, or even of their 
yearly income; it must not 
leave them as it found them. 

That is why I' am so dis- 
appointed, and rather cross 
too, with Mrs. Alice Per- 
rin’s new book. The Mou7id 
(Methuen). She has 
created quite a good situa- 
tion in the wooing of that 
self-possessed, clear-sighted 
gentlewoman, Leila Wylde, 
by the raffish Neel Stanford, 
whose peculiar combination 
of frankness and impudence 
left me nearly as uncertain 
of my feelings towards him 
as Leila was of hers. When 
Noel inherited the Jas^ni 
estate and its “mound,” the site of celebrated Buddhist 
remains, and Leila sent him off to India to prove himself 
a man, I settled down to enjoy a good story. But in spite 
of Mrs. Perrin’s ability to handle Indian local colour I was 
disappointed. Plenty of incidents occurred, but there was 
no story. The Epilogue abruptly told me that Noel had sold 
the mound and married Leila, hut as far as their attitude to 
each other was concerned he might as well have done it 
half-way through the book. He is so original a character 
that I should have liked very much to know him better. 
The publishers assert that the book “ deals with the influence 
of Buddha on the Englishman who has acquired the Great 
Teacher’s burial-place,” but I have failed to gather that it 
had any effect on Noel beyond depressing him a little. 

Mary Kinoan of Connemara, the heroine of Mr. Temple 
Thurston’s story, The Miracle {RvTQB.mso^), had “along 
look in her eyes,” and you know at once that she is going 
to iiave trouble before we are done with her. Starting 
with rustics for her parents she saw nothing before her 
except drudgery or marriage (which in her class of life 
meant much the same thing). A young Eoman Catholic 
priest arrived in the parish ; and Mary began to watch for 



Yomig Highbrow {at boarding-house revels). “Now, my dear Miss 
Smith, let us try to remove the reproach so often levelled 

AGAINST US AS A NATION, THAT WE TAKE OUR PLEASURES SADLY.” 


his visits to the farmhouse. In the development of his 
tale Mr. Thurston treads on dangerous ground, and may 
possibly give offence by his treatment of one incident ; but 
in the main he has avoided the pitfalls that he asked for. 
In his drawing of Joe Fennel, the fisherman who became 
Mary's husband, he has given us an excellent study of faith 
and devotion. And his “ girl with the long look ” is herself 
worth something more than a brief glance. 

If we have many Ambassadors as amorous as Lord le 
Batiye, in The Whispering City (Hutchinson), I can no 
longer wonder that our relations with foreign Powers are 
sometimes a little strained. This wonderfully handsome 
nobleman was a great lover and a great hater, and as I 
gather that the response of Spanish women to handsome 
lovers is not exactly reluctant you will understand that 
le Battyes career in Spain was domestically disastrous. 
The story is put into the mouth of M. le Mervier, a re- 
nowned nerve-specialist, who, when staying in the South 

of Spain, met the son of 
Lord le Battye and saved 
him, almost at sight, from 
committing suicide. By this 
time the Ambassador was 
dead, and his son had in- 
herited, along wnth the 
title, something consider- 
ably more provocative of 
sudden death. Eor in a way 
that M. le Mervier seemed 
to understand, though, as I 
am no nerve-specialist, I 
never clearly grasped it, 
the dead father possessed 
a power over the son that 
produced trances and ex- 
treme mental torture. The 
intricacies of this passion ate 
story, in which even the 
heroine’s nostrils share the 
general tendency to pal- 
pitate, are so bewildering 
that one marvels at the in- 
genuity of Miss Gabrielle 
Vallings in controlling and 
unravelling them. Eertile 
in incident, she has also a nice sense of atmosphere, and 
no one has ever succeeded so well in making me realise 
what the bull-ring stands for in the life of a Spaniard. 

The Trumping of King Tutankhamen. 

[With Mr. Punch’s compliments to Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Carter.] 

They thought him safe beneath Time’s wing 
And left him sleeping with the Shades; 

But all in vain ; their cherished King 
Eell to the Two of Spades. 

Commercial Candour. 

“The Greatest Bargain in Gramophones ever offeked. 

This instrument is without equal at anything approaching the 
price, £5 5 0 (Usually £3 3 0).” — AdvL in Sunday draper. 

“Playing over the Golf Links yesterday, Mr.^ did the 

tenth hole — 1,130 yards — in one stroke. This is the third feat of the 
kind in the history of the club.” — Irish Paper. 

The Green Committee, we understand, are now considering 
how they can further lengthen the course. 
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Serkard Partridge. 


WAVES. 

“WIEELESS MUSIC NOW ON.” 

in eveiT d/S?oJ.“'’^® " brightly-polished rrooden boz from which wires proceeded 

‘‘Arr?hfvf Electrician. “What ezaotly would you like to hear?” 
“PractLlly nLe“ iplied'^th7‘*OMrator°°^‘'^f^^ surprisingly) the little old gentleman was. 

“Ifeelratherasthoughlweregoingtobephotographed.”saidthe8age. There was a buzzing, and then he heard:- 

a girl with the name of Susan, 

Sne was the one I hated losin’ ; 

When she left me she married her cousin— 

^ Ow! Isn’t it awful?” 

if you doi’^miX’^''''^^ equipage. “I think I will listen to something else now, 

‘■Slv"l?d *^® electrician with a smile. 

I What precisely do you mea^by it?”®"® ® deserving of that old-fashioned name? 

^ knobs Iftle“siffotSL°bS^"^^^^^^^^^ ^ f® 

or ms uox, j. uave enabled this instrument to catch not merely sounds, but wave-lengths of 
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thought as they proceed from the brains of politicians and ambassadors. If you listen-in now you will hear what 
the Premiers of England, France, Italy and, yes, Germany are thinking. Or, again, you may hear the views 
represented at the Lausanne Conference, or those which are held by the various delegates to that much-abused 
body the League of Nations.’' 

Mr. Punch listened-in very earnestly indeed. 

“There seems to be a great deal of oscillation,” he said after a few moments, removing the clipper from 
his head and addressing the mysterious electrician ; “ and the trouble I believe to be this. In the case of 
the Conferences one gets a certain number of national representatives, each insisting upon certain Eights ; and, 
in the League of Nations, we have a similar company of delegates insisting upon certain Wrongs. In neither 
case does it appear whose Eight or whose Wrong is the most important and should take precedence of other 
Eights and Wrongs. What seems to be wanted is some key word that would be helpful to everybody, and I do 
not find it in ‘ Eeparations ’ or ‘Justice* or ‘Guarantees,’ very suitable at the proper moments though such 
words may be.” 

“But where do you find it, if I may ask?” said the Man with the Box, a little resentful perhaps of this 
intrusion of a moralising spirit into scientific affairs. 

“I find it in Common Sense,” said the Sage. “Common sense on the subject of International Trade. It 
seems to me that if one country is bankrupt and another is devastated, and yet another has over a million men 
unemployed, more work, more production and more exchange of goods are the only vital necessities, whatever 
the wrongs or rights of the case may be. When the hero and heroine are wrecked upon a desert island and 
find the fraudulent financier already there, they must all join in hunting for yams and building a raft with 
driftwood before they can hope to make him disgorge his ill-gotten gains.” 

“ Possibly with this new Government of ours — ” said the Electrician. 

“Possibly,” said Mr. Punch. “But we seem to be forgetting your little machine. Is there anything more 
that you would like me to hear?” 

“If you will wait a moment and let me adjust the wave lengths a little you shall hear all the news of 
the day;” and indeed in a few moments Mr. Punch was able to distinguish a clear and very self-satisfied voice 
which announced the closing positions of the various markets and the results of the principal football matches 
in a most pontifical and oracular way. 

“What a beautiful voice he has!” commented the Sage; “there has been nothing like it since Dodona and 
Delphi. I suppose it would be possible to have sermons, or even original poems, broadcasted in this delightful 
manner?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Electrician, “or even the little lecture which you gave me just now on work as the 
medicine for international complaints.” 

“Oh, my lectures have been broadcasted already,” replied Mr. Punch. “Wonderful as the powers may be 
of your mysterious box, I have here a little instrument of my own for the transmission of thoughts and opinions, 
both grave and gay, which even your aerial contrivances cannot surpass. Let me invite you to listen-in to my 
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